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Art.  l.—IIi-iloiie  dea  Sectes   lieligieuses  qui  depuU  le  Com- 
mencemtnt   da  Sihie  dernier  jusgu'A  CEpoque  aclaelU,  sorit 
iiees,  se  sunl  modifiees,  se  sont  eleirites  dans  Us  quatre  piirties  da 
Monde.     Par  M.  Gr^goire,  ancien  E\6que  de  Biois,  Menibre 
de  rinstUut,  Stc.  Sic.     'i  torn.  8vo.     Paris. 
'I ''HIS  work  is  characteristic  of  its  author.     It  bears  ample  proofs 
■*-   of  his  frankness  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  of  his  inconsis- 
teDcy  and  eiioinious  prejudices,  political  and  religious,  of  his  weak 
judgment  and  warm  heart.     M.  Gregoire  was  not  in  fevour  with 
Buouaparte,  though  he  published  some  remarks  upon  the  state  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Iieland,  (the  Slavery  of  the  Whites  he 
called  it,)  which  were  hardly  exceeded  in  falsehood  and  effrontery 
by  any  diatribe  from  ihe  Imperial,  or  Radical,  or  Whig  press. 
The  present  volumes  were  seized  by  the  police  (like  Madame  de 
Stael's  '  Germany')  and  suppressed;  in  both  cases  the  suppression 
seems  to  have  proceeded  more  from  personal  ill-will  than  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  possible  injury  to  the  imperial  government  from 
such  books.     They  were  returned  to  the  author  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons. 

A  Proieslaut  called  Langius,  M.  Gregoire  tells  us,  published  s 
geographical  sketch  of  the  Empire  of  Orthodoxy,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Fanaticism,  and  on  the  west 
by  Pseudo-Orthodoxy.  The  empire  is  composed  of  three  confe- 
derated kingdoms,  called  lllumiuation.  Justification  and  Renovg- 
tion,  and  the  autlior  enters  into  a  detailed  statistic  account  of  eacb. 
The  river  of  Orthodoxy,  which  runs  through  the  three  kingdoms, 
rises  from  different  sources  in  Sinai,  Thabor,  and  the  Mount  of 
Ohves,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  PaciBc  Sea,  opposite  to  the 
Islund  of  the  Blessed.  This  reminds  us  of  a  map  of  the  Land  of 
Tender,  so  called  in  Ihe  transliilion  of  Clelia,  ('  an  excellent 
new  romance'  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,)  written  by  the 
exquisite  pen  of  Monsieur  de  Scudery,  with  the  Lake  of  Indif- 
ference, the  Sea  of  Enmity,  aud  the  three  cities  of  Tender  upon 
Inclination,  Tender  upon  Esteem,  and  Tender  upon  Gratitude.' 
John  Buuyan  should  have  designed  maps  of  this  kind  to  illustrate 
his  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  his  Holy  War.  These  are  devices  which 
Would  explain  nothing  so  clearly  as  the  prejudices  of  the  designer. 
But  there  are  parts  both  of  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  which 
i; will.  NO.  LV.  A  might 
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might  be  gready  elucidated  by  genealogical  trees,*  and  die  histo- 
rians of  heresy,  from  Epiphanius  downward,  might  have  assisted 
themselves  as  well  as  their,  readers  by  introducing  them.  In  the 
present  instance,  if  M.  Gregoire  had  formed  one,  however  incor- 
rectly, it  would  have  suggested  to  him  some  kind  of  method,  in 
which  his  book  is  now  utterly  defective.  The  different  sects  are 
arranged  neither  with  any  relation  to  each  other,  nor  chronologi- 
cally, nor  ^e<^raphically,  lior  even  in  alphabetical  order,  (the  easi- 
est and  laziest  of  all  modes  of  arrangement,)  but  with  as  little  me- 
thod or  connection  as  the  paragraphs  in  a  newspaper. 

If  the  Ex-Bishop  of  Blois,  in  imitation  of  Langius,  had  con- 
structed a  map  of  the  Land  of  Heterodoxy,  they  who  are  really 
acquainted  with  the  ground  might  smile  at  some  of  the  positions 
which  would  have  been  found  there.  He  informs  us,  for  instance, 
that  the  belief  of  the  existing  English  church  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  that  of  Cranmer,  Parker,  and  Laud;  that  the. present 
dissenters,^  though  enemies  to  the  clergy,  make  common  cause 
with  them  against  the  Catholics^  that  one  of  the  great  theological 
disputes  which  have  recently  occurred  in  England,  related  to  the  re- 
form of  the  Atlianasian  creed,  and  that  i  cetie  discussion  se  rat- 
taclie  la  coutroverse  Blagdonieinie  enlre  le  Cure  de  Blagdon,  pris 
de  Bristol^  et  Miss  Uannak  More,  With  equal  accuracy  he  desig- 
nates one  of  the  distinguished  advocates  of  Calvinism  as  ie  po'ete 
Sir  Richar  Hilly  Baromiet ;  and  informs  us  that  Mr.  Wilberforce 
is  a  disciprle  of  Methodism,  and  has  defended  its  principles  in  his 
writings.  M.  Gregoire  has  fallen  into  these  errors  by  writing  upon 
subjects  with  which  he  is .  very  imperfectly  acquainted ;  there  are 
others  into  which  he  has  been  misled  by.  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  English.  For  example,  he  accuses  Robert  Robinson,  the 
Baptist*historian,  of  saying  that  the  whole  life  of  Bossuet  was  no- 
thing but  a  torrent  of  iniquity:  (et  dont  la  vie  eutiire  n^est  qu'un 
.torrent  d'iniquitL)  Upon  referring  to  the  original  the  words  provfe 
to  be  these:  ^  nothing  stopped  his  career;  he  rolled  on,  a  mighty 
torrent  of  mischief,  driving  all  before  him.'  This  misrepresentation 
of  Robinson's  words  has  clearly  arisen  from  misapprehending 
them.  In  another  instance  he  appears  to  have  followed  some  faith- 
less translation :.  speaking  of  Wesley's  Primitive  Physic,  he  quotes 
the  -.foUowing  prescription  as  bizarre — Pour  guerir  une  coligite 
^entensei  prenez  unefemme  saine,  et  tdtez-la  tout  les  jours :  remede 
eprouve  par  mon  pire.  The  easy  but  singular  substitution  of  idteZ" 
',  ,  •  ■  •  ' ■  - 

*  We  have  teen  them  in  convents^  upon  a  large  scale,  applied,  to  monastic  history. 
The  hint  was  perhaps  taken  from  a  passage  in  the  works  of  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence: 

Qu^adtnodttm  arbor  una  est  in  radke  et  irunco,  multiplex  autein  in  ramis  etfructilui, 

■qni  Uanen  humorem  et  vigoritm  habent  a  radice  et  trunco,  iia  ttatua  mmwchalis  in  OccU 
dent$-wwi  est,  ah  una  .FatreMrwam,  a  rodice  JUgula  Betiedkti  habent  vi^orem* 

la 
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fii  for  ielet-lri  nitght  be  ascrilreH  to  llie  printer,  if  it  were  nol  evi- 
dent that  M,  Gregoire  could  not  haveliaci  tlie  origiiral  work  before 
Iiim;  be<-su5B  the  remeiiy  of  human  niilk  is  aiiviiied  hj  Wesley  foh 
cont>iiii)|)iion,  and  not  for  colic.  It  seems  to  have  been  prescribed 
as  cimimuiily  in  former  times  as  asses-milk  is  nuH'.  '  Baxter  telts  us 
ihut  he  used  ii  four  mmitlis,  and  was  somewhat  repaired  by  it;  and 
it  was  [he  last  remedy  which  was  ordered  for  (he  merciless  Alva, 
The  accotmt  of  Melliodism  is  equally  superficiul  and  inaccurate. 
The  author  hus  chiefly  followed  Lackington,  and  seems  not  to 
have  known  that  Lackington,  after  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Me- 
thodists, published  a  retractation  of  (hfe  woik  which  is  here  relied  on. 
The  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Wesley  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  to  a  lady  of  twenty-lhiee,  is  also  given,  without  any  doubt 
being  implied  of  its  authenticity.  The  letter  is  in  itself  so  grossly 
incredible,  that  M.  Gregoire  ought  to  have  seen  its  falsehood;  and, 
in  point  of  fad,  it  is  known  to  be  a  forgery,  by  the  avowal  of  the 
person  who  forged  it. 

lliG  sectarians  of  \ilioni  M.  Gregoire  speaks  with  most  indul- 
gence are  the  Quakers.  This  partiality  towards  them  arises  from 
the  honourable  manner  in  which  they  contributed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade;  the  aid  whicb  he  has  contributed  to  the  same 
cause  being  the  redeeming  part  of  bis  public  life..  This  sympathy 
induces  him  to  sum  np  the  character  of  the  socie^  by  saying,  that 
if  the  title  of  Primitive  Christians,  which  they  claim,  cannot  be 
lowed  them  on  ihe  score  of  their  belief,  they  have  some  right  to  it 
I  account  uf  their  morals;  and  that  among  all  Christian  sects, 
eirs  appears  to  be  one  of  those  which,  being  characterized  by  Uie 
greatest  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  the  members,  are  at  the  same 
time  a  model  and  a  reproach  to  others,  The  account  which  he  has 
given  of  them  is  vague  and  desultory,  scarcely  touching  upon  tlieir 
history,  and  not  attempting  to  trace  or  account  for  tlie  gradual  but 
great  change  which  they  have  undergone.  When  he  describes  the 
works  at  Coalbrookdale  as  their  creation,  he  imputes  to  the  spirit 
of  Quakerism  what  has  been  produced  by  the  spirit  of  tvadej  and 
when  he  characterizes  that  district  as  a  tract  oH  ies  bonnes  maurs, 
le  travail  et  Cuhame  ontfixi  leur  sejour,  he  shows  how  little  be  is 
acquainted  with  the  stale  of  morals  and  domestic  comforls  in  ma- 
nufacturing or  mining  countries. 

M.  Gregoire  is  not  more  accurate  in  saying^nmaa  une  Quoker- 
.we  ne  j'lit  marc/iaiide  <le  modes;  for  Qtiakers  there  are,  both 
male  and  female,  who  deal  in  such  pomps  and  vanities  without 
rtiple  and  without  reprehension.  Nay  there  are  some  who  have 
traded  in  guns  and  gunpowder,  so  difficult  is  il  for  any  sect  to  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  general  concerns  of  that  society  wherewith  it 
is  surrounded.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  age  has  acted  upon  them  with 
A  '1  better 


better  effect  in  exciting  a  desire  for  intellectual  improrement,  and 
the  Quakers  of  the  present  time  have  not  only  their  chemists  and 
naturalists,  who  hold  a  high  rank  among  their  contemporaries,  but 
their  poets  also.  If  some  of  these  betray  no  marks  of  their  pro- 
fession, the  poems  of  Bernard  Barton  bear  the  decided  stamp  of 
Quakerism,  and  are  equsdly  honourable  to  the  society  and  to  the  in- 
dividual. Some  of  his  pieces  are  written  directly  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  such  as  the  stanzas  on 
Silent  Worship,  the  Quaker's  Burial  Ground,  and  the  poem  enti- 
tled Napoleon,  in  which  he  takes  occasion,  from  the  character  of 
that  merciless  destroyer,  to  inculcate  the  opinions  of  the  Quakers 
concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  war.  But  all  his  compositions 
breathe  the  same  pure  and  religious  spirit.  One  little  piece  we  shall 
quote  to  justify  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which  we  have 
spoken  of  this  writer,  by  exemplifying  his  merits:  though  written 
'with  a  Quaker's  views  and  feeling,  its  beauty  will  be  felt  by  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination. 

*THE  POOL  OF  B£TaESDA. 

I. 

Areund  Bethesda's  healing  wave, 

Waiting  to  hear  the  rustling  wing 
Which  spoke  the  Angel  nigh,  who  gpive 

its  virtue  to  that  holy  spring, 
With  patience,  and  with  hope  endued. 
Were  seen  the  gathered  multitude. 

n. 

Among  them  there  was  one,  whose  eye 

Had  often  seen  the  waters  stirr'd; 
Whose  heart  had  often  beav*d  the  sigh, 

The  bitter  sigh,  of  hope  deferr'd ; 
Beholding,  while  he  sufi^r'd  on, 
The  healing  virtue  given — and  gmie! 

III. 
No  power  had  he ;  no  friendly  aid 

To  him  its  timely  succour  brought; 
But,  while  his  coming  he  delay'd, 

Another  woR  the  boon  he  sought ; — 
Until  THE  SAvroua'ft  love  was  shown. 
Which  heal'd  him  by  a  word  alone ! 

IV. 
Httd  they  who  watch'd  and  waited  there 

Been  conscious  who  was  passing  by. 
With  what  unceasing,  anxious  care 

Would  they  have  sought  his  pitying  eye; 
And  crav'd,  with  fervency  of  soul, 
Hi^  Power  Divine  to  make  them  whole! 

But 
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But  babit  and  Iradition  sway'd 

Their  minds  to  trust  to  senae  aloiie 
'I'hey  only  hoped  the  AngeFs  aid  j 

While  in  their  presence  aload,  unki 
A  greater,  mightier  far  [Itan  he, 
With  power  from  every  pain  to  free. 

VI. 
Belhcsdu's  poul  has  lost  it*  power  1 

No  Angel,  by  bis  glad  descent, 
Dispenses  that  diviner  dow<;r 

Which  with  its  healing  waters  vieni 
But  He,  whose  word  surpass'd  its  wav 
Is  still  omnipotent  to  save. 


And  V 


VI  r. 
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lutward  forms  remain — 
_  virtue  only  crown'd 
e  their  first  freshness  they  retain  ; 
Only  replete  with  power  to  cure 
When,  Spiril-stirr'd,  their  source  is  purti ! 

VIII. 
Yet  are  there  who  this  truth  confess. 
Who  know  how  little  forms  avail ; 
But  whose  protracted  helplessness 

Con6rms  the  impoleni's  sad  tale; 
Who,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
As  emblems  of  bis  lot  appear. 

IX. 
They  hear  the  sounds  of  life  and  love. 

Which  (ell  the  visitant  is  nigh; 
They  see  the  tronblcd  waters  move. 

Whose  touch  alone  might  health  fupply ; 
But,  weak  of  faith,  infirm  of  will. 
Are  powerless,  helpless,  hopeless  slili ! 

X. 
Saviouh  !  thy  love  is  slill  the  same 

As  when  that  healing  word  was  spoke  ; 
Still  in  thine  all-redeetning  name 

Dwells  POWER  lo  burst  the  strongest  yoke  ! 
O !  be  that  power,  that  love  display'd, 
Help  those— whom  Thou  alone  canst  aid  !' 

pp.  182—185. 
The  information  which  M.  Gregoire  has  brought  together  con- 
cerning the  English  sects,  is  brief,  inaccurate,  and  altogether  un- 
iiatis factory.     What  he  sajs  of  the  minor  sectarians  in  Scotland  is 
chiefly  taken  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account.     They 
A  S  have 
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hare  been  as  evanescent  as  they  were  numerous.  *  Particular 
countries/  say  the  joint-historians  of  the  Dissenters,  '  have  their 
endemical  diseases.  The  plague  has  from  time  immemorial  ra- 
vaged Egypt ;  the  yellow  fever  is  the  scourge  of  the  West  Indies ; 
and  goitres  afflict  and  disfigure  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps.  A 
malady  of  the  soul  similaif  to  the  last  seems  to  be  the  curse  of  Scot- 
land. An  excessive  zeal  for  little  things,  like  an  enormous  wen, 
has  with  but,  perhaps,  one  exception,  disfigured  every  sect  that 
has  arisen  in  that  country;  and,  drawing  away  the  vital  energy 
M'liich  should  have  communicated  strength,  weakened  its  spiritual 
powers.  To  ascertain  the  cause  would  be  important,  as  it  might 
operate  as  a  preventive  in  future;  but  it  is  certainly  a  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  Scotch  character  ;  and  if  it  could  be  purged  by 
hellebore,  the  whole  produce  of  Anticyra  could  not  be  purchased 
at  a  price  too  high.'  This  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  the  first  Pu- 
ritans, whom  these  writers  eulogize  so  highly,  as  to  the  Scotch. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  minor  sects  in  Scotland  have  mostly  originated 
in  crazhiess,  and  left  as  few  traces  behind  them  as  the  Muu:sleto- 
nians  in  England ;  and  that  snice  Scotland,  by  the  joint  operation 
of  church  discipline  and  parochial  education,  was  reclaimed  from  a 
state  hardly  less  barbarous  than  that  of  Ireland  at  present,  secta- 
rianism has  not  prospered  there.  Neither  Quakers,  nor  Moravians, 
nor  Methodists  h^^ve  met  with  any  success  in  Scotland.  The 
church  has  been  too  efficient  to  leave  room  for  interlopers,  and  the 
soil  suffers  no  weeds  but  its  own.  The  few  schisms  of  modern 
growth  have  related  to  points  of  church  government,  and  originated 
in  that  sort  of  temper  which  is  provoked  by  an  election  or  a  law- 
suit. Fanaticism  in  that  coiintry  has  spent  itself,  and  the  deadlier 
venom  of  infidelity  is  now  at  work. 

Concerning  the  Diinkers,  the  Shakers,  the  followers  of  the  all- 
friend  Jemima,  and  other  wild  sects  in  America,  M.  Gregoire  com- 
municates nothing  but  what  is  well  known  in  £n^and  from  books 
of  travels,  and  th^  commoo  sketches,  or  dictionaries,  of  religious 
opinions,  which  are  in  every  person's  hand.  He  tells  us  indeed  of 
an  Irishman  who,. under  the  inexplicable •  name  of  Shady  Hand, 
preached  at  Bostoiij^  a^d  held  all  hh  nieeting^  at  night,  without 
candles,  because,  he  Bi^i^>  he  was>4he  %ht,  and  all  other  light  wsts 
useless  whferebe'Wfts  present.  .Such  a  preacher,  whether  knave  or 
madman,  or  both,  was  soon  silenced,  by  the  proper  interference  of 
the  magistratiee.  -  He  has  not  noticed  the  dancing  Quakers,  who 
reject  marriage,  nor  has  he  mentioned  the  new  religious  exercise  of 

i'erking.     2%c  Jerks  are  riot  con6ned  to  a  peculiar  sect,  or  order, 
ik«  spinningy.quakipgy  and  juipping.    They  are  described  by  an 
eyerwitne^  who  believes  ;that  they  are  permitted  by  thje  Almighty 
91  a  meaes foiv i^wak^fif  9nd. convincing  tbeunopDvented. : 
i      '  «  I  had 
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•  '  }  had  beard,'  says  Lorenzo.  Dow, .'  of  the  jerh,  or  jerking  exerciie, 
which  appeared  liriit  near  Knox.vi)le,  ia  Augusr,  1604,  la  the  great 
alarm  of  ihe  people.  As  I  doubted  ihe  jepoiis,  I  set  out  to  see  for 
myself.  In  February,  1S05,  I  preached  in  Knoxville  to  hundreds 
more  llian  could  get  into  the  Coiirt-House,  the  ijoveruor  being  pre- 
sent ;  about  150  appeared  to  have  the  jerking  esercise,  I  [hence  rode 
eighteen  miles  to  hold  a  night-meeting,  and  bad  abcJuI  twenty  Quakers 
among  my  hearers;  but  their  usual  stillness  was  interrupted,  for  about 
a  dozen  of  ihem  had  the  jerh,  as  powerful  as  I  had  seen*  even  to 
making  them  grunt.  I  have  seen  all  dennminalions  of  religion  exer- 
cised with  the  Jerk* ;  gentleman  and  lady,  black  and  white,  young' and 
nld,  without  exception.  I  passed  a  meeting-house,  wherelabuerved 
the  undergrowth  had  been  cut  awayfor  a  cam  prmee  ling,  and  from-fifty 
loan  hundred  saplins  were  left,  breast-high,  on  purpose  for  the  people 
who  ivere  jerked  to  bold  by.  I  observed  tyhere  they  had  held  on,  they 
had  kicked  up  the  earth,  as  a  hor^e  stamping  does.  A  PresbytcriHn 
minister  told  me,  that  while  he  was  preaching  the  day  before,  some  had 
Ihe  Jerin,  and  a  young  man  from  North  Carolina  allempled  to  mimic 
them,  aud  was  soon  seized  with  ihem;  being  a-shamed,  he  atlempled  to 
ftiount  his  hurse  and  be  ofT;  but  his  foot  jerked  so  that  he  could  not  put 
it  into  the  siirruji ;  and  when  he  was  hel^ied  on,  he  could  not  sit  alone.' 
Tlie  author  of  a  sensible  book  (printed  in  A  nierica)  called  '  Me- 
thodist Errors,  op-  Friendly  Christian  Advice  to  those  Methodists  who 
indulge  in  entravagant  emotions  and  budily  exercise,'  after  quoting 
the  foregoing  passage  from  the  joumil  of  a  fellow  preacher,  asks 
if  this  jerking  is  not '  ascribable  solely  to  the  influence  of  that  same 
Evil  Spirit,  ivho  loves  to  be  present  in  every  revival  to  disparage 
the  work  of  God?'  It  is  perfectly  explicable  without  any  diabo- 
lical intervention.  The  same  cause  which  always  renders  yawning 
contagious,  laughing  frequently  so,  and  stutlerLig  sometimes, 
would  produce  imitation  of  this,  or  any  other  convulsive  movement, 
when  It  was  once  begun,  especially  when  any  enthusiastic  notion 
was  attached  to  it,  and  ttie  imagination  prepared  to  expect  it,  and 
to  partake  its  influence- 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  that  peculiar  disease  which  religious 
enthusiasm  produces  varies  its  type,  and  becomes  endctnic  in 
whatever  form  it  happens  first  to  break  out.  Among  the  early 
Quakers  it  brought  on  that  tremulous  agitation  from  which  their  po- 
pular designation  was  giveu  them.  Among  the  early  Methodists  it 
manifested  itself  in  convulsions.  The  Welch  enthusiasts  Jump;  and 
when  the  American  ones  began  to  jerk,  ihe  falling  epidemic, 
which  before  had  been  the  prevailing  influenza  among  Uieni,  seems 
to  have  been  suspended.  Falling  was  one  of  tlie  circumstances 
which  usually  characterized  the  Camp  Meetings.  These  remark- 
able assemblies,  which  some  madmen,  in  opposition  to  the  regular 
body  of  Methodists,  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  lieie  arose 
A  4  'ill 
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unable  to  speak,  the  puke  becomes  weak,  and  they  draw  a  difficult 
breathy  about  once  iu  a  minute.  In  some  instances  their  extremi- 
ties become  cold,  and  pulsation,  breathing,  and  all  the  signs  of  life 
forsake  them  for  nearly  an  hour.  Persons  who  have  been  in  this 
situation  have  uniformly  declared  that  they  felt  no  bodily  pain;  that 
they  had  the.  entire  use  of  their  reason  and  reflection ;  and  when  re- 
covered they  could  relate  every  tiling  which  had  been  said  and  done 
near  them.  From  this  it  appears  that  their  falling  is  neitlier  com- 
mon fainting,  nor  a  nervous  affection.  Indeed  this  strange  pheno- 
menon appears  to  have  taken  every  possible  turn  to  baffle  the  con- 
jectures of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  consider  it  as  a  supernatural 
work.  Persons  have  sometimes  fallen  on  their  way  to  public  wor- 
ship, and  sometimes  after  they  had  arrived  at  home;  and  in  sonte 
cases  when  they  were  pursuing  their  common  business  on  their 
£u*in8,  or  when  retired  for  secret  devotion.  It  was  above  observed 
that  persons  generally  are  seriously  affected  for  some  time  previous 
to  their  falling :  in  many  cases^  however,  it  is  otherwise.  Numbers 
of  thoughtless  sinners  .have  fallen  as  suddenly  as  if  struck  with 
lightning.  Many  professed  infidels,  and  other  vicious  characters, 
bave  been  arrested  in  this  way;  and  sometimes  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  uttering  blasphemies  against  this  work.' 

The  question  is  worth  considering,  why  no  effects  of  this  kind 
were  produced  during  the  great  crisis  of  the  Reformation,  not  even 
in  the  Low  Countries,  where  such  multitudes  were  assembled  in 
|be  open  field  that  many  preachers  were  employed  at  the  same 
time  in  addressing  them,  as  at  these  Camp  Meetings.  The  cause 
>f  ill  -probably  appear  to  be,  that,  though  the  minds  of  the  congre- 
gation were;  in  a  more  inflamed  state,  the  object  of  the  preaclier 
was'diffe^reut;  it  was  rather  to  affect  them  as  a  party  than  as 
iB^Kviduals.:  He  addressed  himself  not  so  much  to  their  feelings 
as  to  their  reason ;  not  so  much  concerning  their  own  sins  as  con- 
cerning the  siikp^rstitions  of  their  country.  He  made  them  perfectly 
contented  with  themselves  as  an  enlightened  and  reformed  people, 
the  saints  and  the  champions  of  the  Lord,  impatient  to  act  in  his 
cause,  and  ready  to  suffer  for  it,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  bear 
testimony  in  prison  or  at  the  stake:  and  he  worked  up  their  indig- 
nation to  the  highest  pitch  against  the  gross  and  palpable  abuses  of 
a  fraudulent  and  inhuman  church.  The  passions  which  he  excited 
had  therefore  an  outward  direction,  and  broke  out  in  those  acts  of 
enormity  and  riot  which  in  many  places  made  the  Romanists  ap- 
pear to  have  the  better  cause:  so  seriously  may  the  best  be  injured 
by  imprudent  and  intemperate  supporters. 
.  A  more  interesting  part  of  M.  Gregoire's  woric  relates  to  certain 
sects  upon  the  continent,  whose  adventures  and  even  names  have 
escaped:  the  notice  of.  oqr  .English  beresiograpbecs*    He  tells  a 

singular 
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singular  tale  of  Goine  Piclisls  from  Denmark  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  who,  in  the  year  1 734,  resolved  lo  fly  from  ihe  contagiouii 
wickedness  of  the  world,  ami  fur  that  purpose,  embarking  upon  the 
Baltic,  sailed  towards  the  fJortl)  in  quest  of  some  island,  where,  as 
in  a  Goshen  of  their  onn,  tliey  might  be  safe.  They  cruised  in 
search  of  Paradise  in  a  wron^  latitude;  and  being  bad  sailors  and 
soon  sick  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  were  glad  to  land  upon  a  amnll 
island  near  Stockholm,  where  ihey  were  pertnitted  to  settle,  and 
where  their  descendants  still  subsist  under  the  name  of  Skevi-kare, 
BH  appellation  given  them  from  a.  domain  which  they  purchased. 
Religious  zeal  not  unfrequetitly  look  this  unesceplionable  course  in 
former  times,  seeking  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  own  opinioni 
abroad,  nhen  that  liberty  was  denied  at  home.  But  these  adven- 
tures were  almost  always  ill-conducted ;  and,  except  in  New-Eng- 
land, they  seem  imifurmly  to  have  failed. 

The  Hattemistes  and  Verschorisles,  M.  Gregoire  tells  us,  are 
extinct.  They  existed  in  Holland,  where,  he  says,  they  proved  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  that  if  the  Devil  were  to  open  a  school  in  that 
country,  he  would  And  disciples.  They  are  accused  of  having 
taught  that  all  sins  are  imaginary ;  and  that  if  there  be  a  real  sin,  ic 
consists  in  believing  that  any  thing  is  sinful.  How  easily  ar«  the 
grossest  calumnies  founded  upon  mistakes  or  misrepreseiilations, 
and  how  readily  are  they  credited  by  uncharitable  minds  !  The 
very  people  who  are  thus  calumniated  held  as  a  ma\im,  that  God 
punishes  men  not^'i'-  their  sins,  but  lii/  them.  They  seem,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  pious  Fatalists,  who  advanced  dangerous  subtleUee, 
hut  lived  innocently,  and  deduced  from  erroneous  premises  the 
useful  conclusion,  that  in  all  things  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with 
willing  resignation  to  the  divine  pleasure,  and  that  iiar  chief  aim 
sliould  be  to  preserve  the  soul  in  tranquillity.  They  were  called 
Hebrews  also,  because  the  Verschoristes  held  that  the  study  of  that 
language  was  necessary  for  all  Christians.  It  is  curious  that  most 
of  the  persons  who  held  this  notion,  and  applied  themselves  iu 
consequence  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  were  women. 

The  Rhinsburghei-s,  or  Collegians,  who  sprang  up  in  the  same 
country,  are  also  extinct.  They  seem  to  have  resembled  that  sect 
of  Freethinking  Christians'  which  has  separated  from  the  church 
for  the  mere  sake  of  separation,  holding  all  its  doctrines,  but  re- 
jeL-ting  all  discipline.  No  other  profession  was  required  from  the 
members  than  a  belief  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  the 
Scriptures  are  inspired.  They  allowed  of  no  priests  ;  any  member 
(women  alone  excepted)  might  preach  and  expound  in  their 
meetings,  which  were  held  in  what  they  called  Cullegea  of  Piety. 
At  one  time  they  had  formed  eighteen  of  these  in  diffeieat  towns. 
Some  of  ^lem,  from  the  lai^e  license  which  was  given,  rai]  into 
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entbnsiasm,  and  delivered  their  ovni  dreams  at  revelationt ;  but 
the  sect  had  no  principle  of  cohesion,  and  its  members  gradually 
dropt  off,  some,  who  wisely  felt '  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty/ 
joining  better  regulated  commooities,  and  others  lK>rne  away  like 
chaff  upon  the  stream  of  infidelity.  The  Society,  or  Genoot-schap 
Christo-Sacrum,  which  was  founded  at  Delft  by  an  old  bureonuister 
of  that  town,  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  resembled  these 
Collegians  in  the  terms  of  admission;  its  object,  however,  was  very 
different,  being  the  ambitious  one  of  uniting  Christians  of  all 
opinions  in  one  catholic  society.  From  four  members,  with  which 
it  began,  it  increased  to  three  thousand  in  the  single  town  of  Delft, 
where  they  had  a  handsome  church,  and  published  certain  works 
in  furtherance  of  their  viens. 

The  ex-bishop  has  not  included  among  the  Dutch  varieties  the 
inhabitants  of  Broek  near  Amsterdam,  which  Mr.  Forbes  (the 
author  of  the  Oriental  Memoirs)  describes  as  the  most  singular 
and  whimsical  place  he  ever  beheld.  When  he  visited  Holland; 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they  formed  a  society  of  their  own, 
consisting  of  about  a  thousand  persons,  who  had  the  whole  viU 
lage  to  theoQselves.  The  streets  are  not  broad  enough  to  adroit 
any  carrii^e,  and  are  paved  with  pale  bricks,  which  are  kept  as 
clean  as  the  floor  of  a  drawing-room.  The  houses,  about  three 
hundred  in  number,  are  entirely  insulated,  each  standing  hi  the 
centre  of  a  Uttle  garden,  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  fashion.  Each  has 
two  doors,  and  the  front  one  is  never  opened  but  for  the  marriagt 
or  the  funeral  of  its  owner.  When  a  stranger  is  seen  in  the  village, 
the  window-shutters  are  immediately  closed,  and  the  inmates  retire 
to  the  back  rooms,  so  that  not  a  human  face  is  seen  there,  nor  a 
sound  heard ;  '  in  broad  day-light,'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  all  was  still 
and  solitary  as  night.'  Of  course  they  intermarry  among  each 
other ;  and  if  a  stranger  wins  the  affections  of  one  of  the  damsels, 
he  can  only  obtain  her  fortune  by  consenting  to  settle  in  the  place 
and  conforming  to  its  regulations.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy,  -and 
all  charitable.  The  traveller  has  not  given  any  information  con- 
cerning the  rise  of  this  singular  society,  nor  of  their  tenets,  ex- 
cepting that  they  suppose  this  kind  of  retirement  to  be  conformable 
to  primitive  Christianity.  They  carry  the  punctilios  of  deanlinesa 
even  beyond  their  countrymen ;  no  person  is  allowed  to  spit  in  the 
streets.  One  of  their  pastors,  perceiving  that  after  having  held  the 
cure  a  long  time  he  could  not  obtain  the  g^od-will  of  bis  parishioners, 
and  not  being  conscious  of  any  error  or  deficiency  in  himself,  ven* 
tured  at  length  to  inquire  the  reason  of  their  apparent  dislike  to  him^ 
After  some  hesitation,  the  old  gentleman  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself, replied.  Mynheer,  you  are  a  learned  man;  you  speak  Greek 
and  Latin ;  but  you  gainto  the  rending-desk.  wkh  your  shoes  on, 
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and  ^our  predecessor  always  used  slippers  for  that  purpose,  which 
j'ou  will  find  in  a  comei-  of  the  vestry. 

A  branch  of  the  Mennonites  exists  in  Alsace,  descended  from 
those  who  were  banished  from  Switzerland  and  from  Sirasbonrg,  in 
the  sixteenth  ceiilurj',  when  these  inoffensive  sectarians  paid  dearly  for 
the  crimes  of  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster,  though  no  person  teslitied 
against  them  more  zealously  than  Meano  himself.  M.  Gregoire 
estimates  them  at  about  a  thousand  souls,  and  with  an  equitable 
spirit,  the  more  to  be  admired  in  so  bigoted  a  Romanist,  renders 
justice  to  llieir  peaceable,  industrious,  and  virmous  deporlntenL 
They  lesiiie  mostly  in  the  department  of  Les  Vosges,  at  Salm,  for- 
merly the  chief  place  of  a  petty  principality  so  called,  A  hamlet  of 
that  name  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  They  are  almost  all 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  excel  in  the  management 
of  cattle  and  in  making  cheese.  Their  dress  is  as  peculiar  as  that 
of  the  quakers,  and  more  picturesque,— they  use  neither  buckles  nor 
buttonii,  and  let  the  beard  grow.  Maidens  wear  the  bair  loose, 
and  the  punishment  for  incoiilinence  is  to  have  it  shorn,  and  pub- 
licly to  ask  pardon  for  the  scandal  which  has  thus  been  brought 
upon  the  church.  Married  women  gather  up  the  hair  and  bind 
it  round  the  head.  Like  the  Quakers,  ihey  scruple  at  taking  an 
oath,  and  hold  it  unlawful  to  bear  arms.  The  National  Conven- 
tion, in  1793,  threatened  to  force  them  into  the  military  service ; 
they  proposed  as  a  compromise  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
carts;  iheir  proposal  was  referred  to  a  committee, and  to  the  credit 
of  that  atrocious  assembly,  in  its  worst  days,  it  was  accepted. 
Afterwards,  when  the  conscription  was  enforced,  M.  Gregoire 
aays,  some  of  their  conscripts  chose  tu  serve  rather  than  find  sub- 
stitutes. The  choice  probably  lay  not  between  service  and  substi- 
tution, but  between  obedience  to  this  grievous  law  and  the  pu- 
nishment denounced  against  those  who  refused  to  obey  it ;  ihey 
were  too  poor  to  provide  substitutes  during  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  men  under  Buonaparte's  tyranny. 

They  have  no  churches,  or  meeting-houses,  because  of  their 
small  numbers  and  their  poverty ;  and  it  is  rarely  ihat  they  have  a 
settled  place  of  meeting.  The  minister  usually  collects  his  flock 
(if  we  rightly  understand  M.  Gregoire)  in  the  open  air,  when  they 
pray  kneeling,  and  sing  psalms,  and  the  preacher  expounds  the 
Bible,  and  more  especially  the  Apocalypse,  the  favourite  book  of 
all  persecuted  and  obscure  seels.  They  piay  thrice  in  the  day,  and 
abstain  from  meat  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day.  With  regard  to  baptism  they  hold  a  middle  course,  and 
baptize  youth  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  by  sprinkling,  the 
person  thus  admitted  into  the  church,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast  and  answering  for  himself,  which  Ihey  conceive  esiential 
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to  the  sacrament.  They  seldom  marry  out  of  their  own  com- 
ituinity ;  they  avoid  law-suits,  take  care  of  their  own  poor,  and 
if  one  of  their  brethren  meet  with  misfortunes  which  are  not 
occasioned  by  any  misconduct  of  his  own,  they  set  him  up  again 
in  the  world.  During  the  course  of  the  Revolution  they  neither 
suffered  nor  profited  by  it.  And  it  is  a  proof  of  their  integrity 
and  honourable  feelings,  that  they  never  availed  themselves  of 
the  laws  to  pay  in  assignats  debts  contracted  upon  the  old 
standard  of  money,  nor  ever  purchased  any  of  the  property  of  the 
emigrants.  We  have  antiquarian  travellers,  picturesque  travellera, 
political  travellers,  poetical  travellera,  sentimental  travellers,  biblio- 
graphical travellers,  and  travellers  for  the  Bible  Society ;  a  tra- 
veller who  should  make  it  his  object  to  search  out  the  varieties  of 
society  would  do  well  to  visit  the  Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists,  as 
they  are  improperly  called,  of  the  Vosges. 

This  little  community  derives  its  origin  from  the  first  age  of  the 
Reformation.  No  sect  has  arisen  among  the  French  Protestants 
since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  with  which  M.  Gre- 
goire  begins  his  work.  He  has  indeed  included  the  Camisards,  of 
whom  he  gives  a  most  unsatisfactory  account,  and  a  most  preju- 
diced one,  accusing  William  III.  and  the  refugee  ministers  at  Ge- 
neva of  producing  and  fomenting  for  political  purposes  that  mad- 
ness, into  which  the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  were  driven  by 
one  of  the  most  remorseless  and  wicked  persecutions  that  history 
has  recorded.  These  he  has  included  because  of  their  descendants 
the  French  prophets,  whose  vagaries  excited  much  notice  in  Lon- 
don about  an  hundred  years  ago.  Louis  XIV.  did  not  leave  Pro- 
testants enough  in  France  to  produce  sects ;  but  yet  it  will  presently 
be  shown  how  little  the  dominant  religion  was  able  to  secure  and 
maintain  that  uniformity  which  by  such  nefarious  means  it  endea- 
voui-ed  to  establish.  Germany,  however,  affords  M.  Gregoire  ai 
plentiful  crop  of  tares  during  the  period  which  his  history  illus- 
trates ;  and  it  is  not  without  triumph  that  a  writer,  who  regards 
Luther  as  a  minister  of  evil,  comments  upon  the  spawn  of  heresies 
with  which  that  country  is  overrun.  Some  of  these  partake  of  that 
extravagance  which  manifests  itself  in  so  many  ways  among  the 
Germans.  The  Gichtelians,  or  Angelic-brethren,  professed  to  live 
like  the  Angels,  who  are  neither  married  nor  given  in  marriage ; 
they  abstained  from  all  labour,  and  imagined  that  by  devotmg 
themselves  wholly  to  contemplation,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  offering 
themselves  a  sacrifice  for  others,  they  renewed  the  priesthood  of 
Melchisedeck,  and  entitled  themselves  to  the  appellation  which 
they  had  chosen.  Such  a  sett  was  not  likely  to  maintain  itself  long: 
Elias  Eller,  who  calle<i  himself  the  Father  of  Sion,  and  his  >vife  the 
Mother,  pretended  that  the  Almighty  dwelt  in'bim,  and  had  com- 
missioned 
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mWioiied  him  to  fouDcl  a  new  church.  Such  is  the  credulity  of  mnii' 
kind,  that  no  quack  can  be  too  ignorant  to  obtain  followers,  no  poli- 
tical charlatan  too  base  or  too  infamous,  no  religious  enlbuBiust  too 
insane.  Eller  is  said  to  have  been  more  knave  than  madniaii.  He 
attracted  a  number  of  dupes  to  Ronsdorf,  a  town  then  newly  bnilt 
in  the  duchy  of  Berg ;  they  erected  their  houses  in  a  position 
where  each  looked  to  the  dwelling  of  iheir  prophet  and  teacher, 
aa  the  keOla  of  iheir  devotions ;  and  he  maintained  an  absolute  do- 
minion over  them  as  long  as  he  lived,  by  making  himself  master  of 
all  their  secrets,  fur  which  purpose  he  employed  some  as  spies  upon 
others,  and  promoted  convivial  meetings,  leES,  M.  Gregoire  thinks, 
from  any  love  of  debauchery,  than  because  he  kept  bis  own  head 
cool  while  the  wine  opened  the  hearts  of  his  credulous  believers. 
The  sect  died  with  him. 

Two  brothers,  by  name  Roliler,  natives  of  the  village  of  Brug- 
glen,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  set  themselves  up,  in  the  year  I74(>, 
as  theTwo  Witnesses  mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  and  designated  a 
girl  of  their  acquaintance  as  the  woman  who  was  to  be  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  have  the  moon  under  her  feet.  Christ,  they 
affirmed,  was  to  come  and  judge  the  world  in  the  year  1748, 
after  which  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  would  commence  in  their  vil- 
lage. If  we  call  to  mind  what  numbers,  upon  the  faith  of  a  similar 
prediction,  hurried  out  of  London  a  few  years  afterwards,  we  shall 
be  the  less  disposed  to  wonder  that  these  madmen  produced  a  great 
effect  among  the  Bernese  peasants ;  men  and  women  forsook  their 
usual  occnpalions,  for  what  availed  to  spin,  or  to  till  the  lields,  if 
ihe  day  ofjudgment  was  so  near  at  hand?  One  of  the  brothers  was 
mad  enough  to  declare  he  would  ascend  bodily  iuto  Heaven,  in  the 
sight  of  the  people :  it  is  said  so  many  clung  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  partaking  in  his  ascension,  that  they  furnished  him  with  a 
fair  pretext  for  adjourning  this  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  This 
sort  of  madness  led,  as  it  has  often  done,  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  open  sensuality.  The  Bernese  government  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere ;  and  put  an  end  to  the  delusion  by  putting  the  two 
brothers  to  death,  tive  years  after  doomsday  ought  to  have  occurred, 
upon  their  coniputatiun.  Continement  and  bread  and  water  ir)  the 
hrqt  instance  would  have  cut  the  madness  short,  and  prevented  the 
mischief  of  its  contagion. 

A  German  gamekeeper,  Hans  Rosenfeld  by  name,  played  a 
more  daring  and  atrocious  part  in  Prussia  and  some  of  tlie  adjoin- 
ing states.  He  declared  himself  the  Messiah;  affirmed  that  Chri*- 
tianity  was  a  mere  deception,  and  all  its  priests  impostors;  that  the 
Khig  of  Prussia  was  the  devil,  and  that  he  himself  was  to  collect 
the  four- and- twenty  elders,  wrest  the  sword  from  this  infernal  sove- 
reign, aiid,  at  the  head  of  liiat  council  of  twcnly-four,  govern  die 

world. 
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world.  The  aeveo  aeab  also  were  to  be  opeoedi  and  as  there 
were  no  aDgeis  lo  open  then),  this  impudent  impostor  required  his 
dupes  to  furnish  him  with  seven  beautiful  girls,  who  were  to  act  in 
their  sjtead,  and  who,  till  the  time  should  come,  senred  him  as  mis- 
tresaes,  and  supported  him  bj  the  work  of  their  hands.  To  the  dis* 
grace  of  the  government  under  which  he  lived,  thb  fellow  continued 
this  life  during  twenty  years,  with  no  other  interruption  than  that  of 
a  short  imprisonment  now  and  then;  and,  such  is  the  credulity  of 
iBiankind,  he  found  believers.  At  length  he  was  brought  to  justice 
in  a  manner  not  less  remarkable  than  the  imposture  itself.  A  man 
who  was  completely  infatuated  by  his  promises,  and  had  actually 
given  up  three  of  his  daughters  to  the  villain's  pleasure,  became  at 
last,  not  undeceived  concerning  him,  but  out  of  patience  that  he  was 
not  put  in  possession  of  some  of  the  good  things  which  he  expected 
when  Rosenfcld  should  lake  possession  of  the  government  of  the 
world ;  and  in  this  humour  he  went  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom 
be  believed  to  be  the  devil,  in  the  hope  of  provokii^  him  so  to  act 
against  the  false  Messiah  as  might  force  him  to  fulfill  his  predic- 
tions. Frederic  on  this  occasion  behaved  well;  he  ordered  pro* 
ceedings  to  be  instituted  against  Rosenfeld,  and  the  impostor  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipt,  and  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  fortress  of 
Spandau;  the  fellow  appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  die  sen* 
fence  was  mitigated ;  not  satbfied  with  this,  a  further  appeal  was 
jnade  to  the  king,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  inclined 
to  favour  the  criminal  for  the  blasphemy  of  his  offence;  but  Frede<* 
ric  properly  confirmed  the  original  judgment  in  its  full  rigour. 

This  was  in  the  year  1782.  In  the  same  year  a  curious  sect  was 
discovered  in  Bohemia,  where  it  had  perhaps  long  existed  in  ob« 
scurity.  They  called  themselves  Abrahamites,  professing  to  be  of 
Abraham's  religion,  and  rejecting  all  later  revelations,  except  that 
they  admitted  Uie  Decalogue  and  tlie  Pater  Noster.  Many  thou- 
sand peasants  were  found  to  be  infected  with  this  species  of  Deism ; 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves;  held  that  human 
learning  was  unnecessary;  and  in  their  pretensions  to  inspiration, 
their  language  resembled  the  most  exceptionable  assertions  of  the 
primitive  Quakers.  As  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  the  clergy 
began  to  proceed  against  them,  and  they  on  their  part  petitioned  the 
Emperor  Joseph  to  protect  them.  He  promised  them  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  on  further  consideration  informed  them  that  such  as 
did  not  chuse  to  profess  one  of  the  religions  tolerated  in  the  empire 
by  a  certain  day  in  the  ensuing  spring,  must  be  exiled  from  Bohe- 
mia: and  accordingly  some  were  marched  under  a  military  escort 
into  Transylvania,  others  into  the  Baunat  of  Temeswar.  They  are 
said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Adamites,  who  still  exist  in  the  circles  of 
Bidschow,  Chrudem,  and  Iglau. 

Beogel, 
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BeDgeJ,  thaugl)  in  other  rcspecls  a  Jiidiciuus  thcolugiiin,  had 
fixed  the  eud  of  the  world  for  die  year  18^0— a  more  convenient 
date  for  himself,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  than 
for  us.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present,  a  crazy  pastor  in  Swahia 
took  up  Uengcl's  notion,  and  proclaiming  ihat  the  kingdom  of  the 
MeKsiah  was  at  hand,  invited  all  true  believers  to  prepare  for  a 
jouiney  to  Jerusalem,  there  lo  enjoy  the  terrestrial  paradise  M'hich 
was  promised  for  their  reward.  Ships,  carriages  and  camels,  he  as- 
sured them,  would  be  miraculously  provided  for  the  means  of  trans- 
port. It  is  supposed  that  the  numerous  emigrations  from  Wurtem- 
burg  into  Poland,  which  look  place  at  tlial  time,  were  in  great 
measure  occasioned  by  this  man's  publications  and  preaching,  the 
persons  who  emigrated  thinking  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  so  far 
on  their  way.  But  this  madness,  like  the  similar  one  of  Richard 
Brothers,  in  England,  was  quieted  by  silencing  the  prophet.  The 
mischief  of  this  insane  persuasion  was  that  it  seduced  from  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  life  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  on  use- 
fully and  steadily  in  their  proper  course.  The  VVurtemberg  Sepa- 
.  ratists  were  less  innoxious  and  not  more  sane.  One  branch  of  these 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Gallopers,  because  they  affect  to  go  gal- 
loping to  Heaven,  like  the  Jumpers  in  Wales.  They  themselves 
give  their  leader,  and  the  preachers  who  have  espoused  his  opinions, 
the  appellation  of  Saints — a  word  of  dangerous  import  to  those 
who  know  how  it  has  always  been  misapplied  in  tlie  language  of 
fanaticism.  According  to  their  absurd  and  perilous  belief,  it  would 
follow  that  they  themselves  might  claim  the  same  spiritual  nobility ; 
for  they  have  struck  out  all  confession  of  sin  from  their  form  of 
worship,  maintaining  that  sin  is  abolished,  and  salvation  assured,  by 
'  baptism  ;  and  that  what  the  Hesh  may  afterwards  commit  communi- 
.  cates  no  taint  lo  the  spirit,  Whenignorautand  infatuated  persons 
professing,  such  opinions  assembled  Inmultnously  in  the  fields,  and 
held  midnight  meetings,  it  was  liuie  for  any  government  which  un- 
derstood its  interest  aud  its  duties  to  interfere  j  and  accordingly  we 
are  told  that  the  founder  of  this  boisterous  sect  was  suspended  fjom 
his  functions. 

These  Separatists  resemble  the  Ranters  of  Cromwell's  age. 
There  is  another  branch,  who  conibine  a  little  of  the  Quaker  with 
much  of  the  Radical  character.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  ikee  iind 
thou  those  whom  they  address,  and  refuse  to  uncover  the  head.  One 
of  them,  having  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  knowing 
that  his  hat  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  place,  went  with 
!c  caps  in  his  pocket,  which  he  produced  and  put  on,  one  after 
another,  as  fast  as  they  were  taken  off.  They  reject  baptism  and 
public  instruction,  aud  bury  their  dead  without  any  ceremony, 
merely  digging  a  hole  and  covering  np  llie  cor|)se,  as  if  it  were  a 
iL.  xxviii.  NO.  LV.  ri  dend 
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dead  animal.  Like  the  Radicals,  they  profess  themselves  hostile  to 
all  civil  and  religious  establishments,  and  boast  of  being  superior  to 
those  prejudices  by  which  priests  and  magistrates  have  hitherto  de- 
ceived the  world.  They  call  themselves  patriots  in  Christ;  and,  in 
perversion,  if  not  in  derision  of  the  Gospel,  sa>-  that  the  liberty  and 
equality  which  they  desire  are  what  Christ  has  obtained  for  them. 
They  had  also  instituted  among  themselves  an  order,  having  a  star 
for  its  insignia,  and  they  styled  themselves  Knights  of  Napoleon — 
the  second  and  true  Messiah!  The  statement  from  which  M.  Gre- 
goire  has  presented  this  account  was  written  in  IBOOy  when  Buona- 
parte was  in  the  height  of  his  power;  but  even  then  this  blasphe- 
mous adulation  of  the  tyrant  did  not  prevent  the  government  from 
taking  measures  to  repress  a  sect,  the  growth  of  which  was  incom- 
patible with  the  peace  of  society. 

Extravagancies  like  these  have  sprung  up  in  all  ages,  and  will 
continue  to  spring  as  long  as  folly  and  madness  are  contagious.  M. 
Gregoire  discovers  a  cause  for  them  in  the  growth  and  constitution 
of  Protestantism,  and  exults,  as  Bossuet  did  before  him,  in  the  vari- 
ations of  the  Protestant  churches.  The  evils  of  our  schisms,  indeed* 
and  the  advantage  which  they  afforded  to  the  Romanists,  were 
strongly  felt  and  strikingly  expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Deerins,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  unhappy  men  that  ever  drew  on  their  own 
destruction,  by  promoting,  as  reformers,  the  purposes  of  a  revolu- 
tionary faction.  Having  laboured  more  than  any  other  individual 
in  the  Long  Parliament  to  loosen  the  fabric  of  our  church  establish- 
ment, he  soon  perceived  '  such  an  all-daring  liberty,  such  a  lewd 
licentiousness,  for  all  mens*  venting  their  several  senses  (senseless 
senses)  in  matter  of  religion,  as  never  was  in  any  age,  in  any  nation, 
until  this  parliament  met  together.'  ^  If  I  would  deal  with  a  Papist,' 
said  he,  *  to  reduce  him,  he  answers — (1  have  been  answered  so 
already) — to  what  religion  would  you  persuade  me?  What  is  the 
religion  you  profess?  Your  thirty* nine  articles,  they  are  contested 
against.  Your  public  solemn  Liturgy,  that  is  detested;  and  which 
is  more  than  both  these,  the  three  essential,  proper,  and  only  marks 
of  a  true  church,  they  are  protested  against.  What  religion  would 
you  persuade  me  to  ?  Where  may  I  find,  and  know,  and  see  the  re- 
ligion you  profess  ? — I  beseech  you,  sir,  help  me  to  an  answer  to  the 
Papist. — Nay,  sir,  the  Papist  herein  hath  assistance  even  among  our* 
selves,  and  doth  get  the  tongue  of  some  men  whose  hearts  are  fai 
from  him ;  for  at  one  of  your  committees  I  heard  it  publicly  as^ 
serted  by  one  of  the  committee,  that  some  of  our  articles  do  con- 
tain some  things  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture. — Some  say  it  is  lawful 
to  kneel  at  receiving  the  elements  of  our  Holy  Communion;  others 
plead  it  as  expedient ;  some  do  press  it  as  necessary ;  and  there  want 
not  others  who  abhor  it  as  idolatrous.    And,  sir,  I  am  confident 

you 
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you  cannot  so  state  this  easy  question  to  pas.s  among  us,  but  ibat 
there  will  be  many  coiitradkeHles. — Our  Creed,  ihe  Holy  Apostles 
Creed,  is  now  disputed,  denied,  inverted,  and  exploded,  by  some 
who  would  be  thought  the  best  Chrisliuus  amoug  us,  I  started 
with  wonder,  and  with  anger,  to  hear  a  bold  mecbanic  tell  me  that 
my  creed  is  nut  my  creed.  He  wondered  at  my  wonder,  and  said, 
I  hope  your  worship  is  too  wise  to  believe  that  which  you  call 
your  creed.  O  Deus  butie,  in  qux  tempora  reservasti  wis!  Tlius, 
'Eva;'«T-^H  ti^vTiS  nan  r*  S,k\a.  o-up^ai'vii.  One  absurdity  leads  ill 
a  thousand ;  and  when  you  are  dowu  the  bill  of  error  there  is  no 
bottom  but  in  Hell,  and  that  is  bottomless  tool' 

M.  Gregoire  is  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  tbe 
Church  of  Englautl,  that  he  supposes  it  to  be  completely  changed 
from  what  the  founders  of  that  church  under  Edward  Vi.  and  Eli- 
zabeth made  it,  '  The  existing  Prolesiauts,'  he  says, '  scarcely  re- 
sen)ble  iu  any  thing  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  for  identity  of 
namedoesnot  imply  conformity  of  doctrine.  If  Luther  and  Calvin 
were  to  return  upon  earth,  tliey  would  be  greatly  surprized  at  find- 
ing themselves  not  of  tbe  religion  of  those  who  have  taken  their  de< 
nominations  from  them.' — Not  so  much  surprized  as  St.  Peter 
would  be  at  the  claims  and  actions  of  bis  successors!  The  ex- 
bishop's  chapter  upon  the  recent  state  of  Protestantism  is  exceed- 
ingly curious  for  its  strange  mixture  of  Komish  bigotry.  Revolu- 
tionary Hheralhm,  and  personal  benevolence.  The  care  with  which 
he  has  collected  insignificant  facts,  and  the  mistakes  into  which  he 
falls  concerning  important  ones,  are  alike  remarkable.  The  bloody 
laws  against  the  Catholics,  he  says,  are  indeed  fallen  into  disuse; 
but  they  are  not  yet  repealed,  and  the  English  preserve  in  iheir 
Liturgy  the  festival  of  the  tifth  of  November,  commtmoralive  de  Iu 
coHJittation  papiste,  quoiqii'ih  taciieiit  ga'elle  est  Jimtaiiiqut,  If 
by  /a  ciittjiiralion  paphte  M.  Gregoire  means,  as  he  seems  lo 
mean,  the  popish  plot,  it  is  a  proof  of  his  extreme  inaccuracy;  if 
he  means  the  gunpowder  treason,  he  is  nut  less  inaccurate  in  treat- 
ing that  conspiracy  as  fantastic. 

Mr.  Teacher,  preaching  an  annual  sermon  upon  the  errors  of 
popery,  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  instanced,  among  the  mi- 
racles by  which  the  Romish  church  supports  its  claims  to  infallibi- 
lity, St.  Antonio  preaching  to  the  fishes,  St.  Patrick  heating  an 
oveu  with  snow,  and  St.  Dominic  forcing  the  devil  lo  hold  a  candle 
to  him  till  it  burnt  his  fingers.  '  On  demaridura  mm  doule,'  says  M. 
Gregoire,  'si  ce  disamrs  a  cie  la  dans  uit  hopUul  de  four  par  «« 
homiite  qui  I'etatt  lui-mime.  Esl-ce  maucaisejoi?  etie  serait  hieti 
atroce.  Est-ce  sliipidiW^  die  serait  trap  grossiire.  It  vent  bien 
croire  cependant  qn'il  y  a  chez  wows  des  homines  potirriis  de  drui- 
B  2  lure 
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ture  et  de  talens.  Remercions  Teacher  de  la  grace  qu*il  mausfait, 
et  livrons  au  mepris  tauteur  et  ses  inepties* 

The  Ex-Bishop  of  Blois  thot^ht,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  pal" 
verized  Mr,  Teacher  by  this  summary  process; — for  the  Protes- 
tant writers  are  as  constantly  pulvirises  in  M.  Gregoire's  book, 
as  the  British  troops  are  culbutis  throt^out  every  memoir  oJF 
the  Peninsular  war  which  the  French  liave  publislied.  It  is  Tery 
easy  thus  to  cry  victory  at  safe  distance,  and  very  possible  by 
so  doing  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant,  who  are  willing  and  de- 
sirous to  be  deceived.  But  let  us  look  into  the  facts.  M.  Gre- 
goire*8  accuracy  is  not  always  so  unimpeachable  as  to  intitle  him  to 
implicit  credit  upon  his  own  statement.  We  have  not  seen  the 
American  sermon,  and  therefore  cannot  say  in  what  manner  the 
preacher  has  adduced  the  miracles  in  question ;  but  we  know  how 
they  may  be  adduced.  We  know  that  the  Romish  church  pretends 
to  infallibility,  and  appeals  to  a  constant  succession  of  miracles  in 
support  of  that  pretension.  M.  Gregoire  may  repeat  with  becoming 
scorn  the  three  stories  which  Mr.  Teacher  has  brought  forward  as 
specimens  of  those  miracles;  but  M.  Gregoire  ought  to  know  that 
these  identical  stories,  gross  and  palpable  falsehoods  as  they  are, 
have  been  published  as  truths,  with  the  sanction  of  censors  of  the 
press,  beads  of  religious  orders,  bishops,  and  inquisitors;  they  are 
among  the  miracles  to  which  his  church  appeals;  and  they  remain, 
and  for  ever  will  remain,  irrefragable  proofs  of  a  system  of  impos- 
ture deliberately  carried  on. 

We  have  before  us  the  Life  of  the  Glorious  Bishop  St.  Patrick, 
Apostle  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  Lives  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  St.  Bridgit,  and  of  the  Glorious  Abbot  St.  Columbe, 
Patrons  of  Ireland,  printed  in  1625  at  St.  Omers,  with  the  license 
and  approbation  of  the  Censors  of  Louvaine,  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Omers,  and  of  the  Commissary  and  Definitor  General  of  the  Sera- 
phic Order.  The  author,  Fr.  B.  B.  one  of  the  Irish  Franciscan 
friars  at  Louvaine,  says  of  St.  Patrick,  that  this  Life  '  will  abundantly 
teach  how  stupendious  he  was  in  perpetrating  of  miracles.^  He  will, 
he  says,  *  furnish  the  scrip  of  your  memories  with  bright  stones  taken 
up  out  of  the  torrent  of  our  glorious  Apostle's  life,  wherewith,  if 
you  charge  the  sling  of  your  tongues,  the  weakest  among  you  shall 
be  able  to  encounter  and  cast  down  any  temerarious  smd  Goliah- 
hearted  Protestant  that  should  undertake  to  renew  the  lost  field,  or 
to  recover  the  gained  breach.'  ^  Since  they  obtrude  their  new-found 
Gospel  on  you,  under  the  specious  vizard  of  venerable  antiquity,  lo 
here  we  offer  them  St.  Patrick's  Life,  who  lived  in  the  purer  times  of 
Chfistianity:  let  them  examine  it,  let  them  search  it,  and  point  us 
out  what  they  shall  find  in  it  to  countenance  their  cause,  or  to  ad- 
vance their  religion.-^Nothing  will  occur  here  but  quires  of  sacred 

virgins. 
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virgins,  and  troops  of  huly  monks.  They  will  admire  at  llie  fieqiieiit 
tiieiition  of  holy  veils  iuid  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  Holy  water,  ves- 
sels of  holy  oils,  hallowed  tire,  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  &c.  sound  veiy 
harshly  in  Protestants  ears.  Our  wiving  gospellurs  hold  no  com- 
merce or  society  with  a  continent  and  chaste  monk.  The  relined 
naturalists  ofGeneva  will  never  acknowledge  our  glorious  prelate's 
walking  in  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  pallium.  These  delicate  re- 
formers will  never  challenge  a  religious,  consumed  with  fa^ts  and 
weakened  with  hair-cloth,  as  a  disciple.  Paleness  arising  of  long 
standing  in  cold  water,  (a  thing  never  practised  by  our  tender  soU 
lidians,)  short  and  broken  sleeps  taken  all  alone  on  a  hard  Hint,  seem 
Ktrange  and  absurd  in  the  theology  of  our  libidinous  ministers,  who 
lie  immersed  in  beds  of  down,  not  alone,  but  embracing  their 
sweethearts  with  greater  devotion  than  ever  any  Geneva  bible.' 
And  presently  he  asks  '  What  greater  imposture  can  they  impose  on 
you  than  to  father  their  Protestant  paradoxes  on  the  primitive 
ChriRlians?' 

The  friar  who  thus  talks  of  Protestant  impostures,  and  triumph- 
antly calls  upon  the  Protestants  to  examine  ami  search  into  the  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  which  he  has  written  for  their  confusion,  or  ediRcu- 
tion,  relates  in  this  Life,  not  indeed  that  the  Saint  healed  an  oven 
with  ice,  but  that  he  made  a  rousing  fire  with  it.  He  relates  also 
that  fire  dropt  from  his  fingers  and  dried  up  the  waters  of  an  inun- 
dation j  that  he  transported  a  leper  to  Ireland  upon  an  altar  stone, 
which  served  for  the  passage  better  than  the  best  life-boat  could 
have  done;  that  he  himself  effected  his  landing  there  in  the  face  of 
an  army  of  devils  drawn  up  to  oppose  him ;  that  at  sundry  times  he 
made  the  earth  swallow  sundry  magicians;  that  he  raised  many  per- 
sons from  the  dead  whose  bodies  had  long  been  resolved  to  dust; 
that  he  moved  a  mountain  to  accommodate  a  noble  of  Munster 
whose  view  from  bis  dwelling  was  obstructed  by  it,  and  brought  the 
mountain  back  as  easily  as  ho  had  displaced  it,  when  the  said  noble 
refused  to  let  him  huild  a  church,  which  he  had  promised  if  the 
miracle  was  performed;  that  he  made  a  he-goat  bleat  in  the  belly 
of  the  man  who  had  stolen  and  eaten  it,  and  entailed  a  goat's  beard 
upon  the  issue  of  the  ihief  for  ever — (it  is  lo  be  hoped  that  he  limited 
it  to  the  male  line;)  that  when  it  rained,  his  sanctity  served  as  great 
coat  and  umbrella  to  keep  him  perfectly  dry;  that  when  he  walked 
in  the  night  it  was  by  the  light  of  his  own  fingers ;  and  that  having 
cleared  Ireland  of  magicians  and  devils,  by  whom  it  was  so  infested 
that  the  whole  island  was  called  the  Devil's  own,  he  marched 
the  venemous  creatures  of  all  kinds,  by  which  it  was  overrun,  to  a 
promontory,  and  made  them  cast  themselves  into  the  sea — upon 
which  Joceline  exclaims,  as  well  he  might, '  O  miraculum  magni- 
Jicum  a  mundi  exordia  inexpcrtum,  tiunc  tribubiis,  jiopitiis  cl  Hn- 
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guis  compertum,  cunctis  fere  fiationihtis  notorium,  specialiier  //i- 
bemia  incoHs  pemecessarinmJ  M.  Gregoire  may  be  indignant  at 
the  repetition  of  such  legends;  but  when  he  insults  a  Protestant 
clergyman  for  alluding  to  them,  it  is  proper  he  should  be  reminded 
that  they  were  invented  in  his  church,  and  promulgated  with  its 
sanction.  It  is  fit  also  that  he  should  be  reminded  of  what  Holland 
has  said  with  regard  to  these  very  tales^^and  other  such  as  these,  in 
the  preface  to  his  prodigious  and  invaluable  collection.  Quia  vera 
in  ejusmodi  patrandis  prodigiis  sesejeri  simpficUati  acjidei  homh- 
nurn  Deus  attemperat,  ideo  Hibemorum,  Scotorum^  Brilannorum 
tarn  qui  jilbionem,  quam  qui  Armoricam  GaiHa  oram  imolunt^ 
plane  portentosa  sunt  Sanctorum  rUa,  atque  ex  miraculis/eri  in^ 
credibiiibus  contexta;  quia  apud  eas  gentes  et  constaniia  Jidei 
egregia,  et  vita  simpiicitas,  ac  candor  oiim  rams  extitit ;  vel  certi 
quia  simpliciores  Scriptores,  And  he  proceeds  to  say  even  malice 
Itself  cannot  deny  that  very  many  miracles  were  formerly  wrought 
in  those  countries,  because,  in  spite  of  the  triumph  of  heresy,  tliey 
still  continued  to  be  manifested,  for  example,  at  St.  Winifred's 
Well. 

The  Romish  church,  possessing  and  exercising,  wherever  it  was 
established,  a  controul  over  the  press,  authorized  the  publication  of 
these  legends,  not  as  spiritual  romances,  (like  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Mr.  Badman,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Holy  War,)  but 
as  authentic  biography.  This  very  romance  of  St.  Patrick  (there 
is  not  a  more  flagrant  one  in  the  whole  Acta  Sanctorum,  though 
there  are  many  more  flagitious)  was  published,  as  we  have  shown, 
with  an  insolent  appeal  to  its  miracles  and  its  authenticity  against 
the  Protestants.  The  Protestant  therefore,  on  his  part,  is  justified 
in  appealing  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the  practices  of  the  Romish  church. 

So  much  for  St,  Patrick.  Let  ns  now  look  to  the  story  of  St. 
Antonio.  From  the  manner  in  which  M.  Gregoire  insults  the  Ame« 
rican  preacher  for  alluding  to  the  sermon  to  th«  Fishes,  it  might 
be  thought  he  had  invented  the  legend,  and  fathered  it  upon  the 
Romanists,  Est-ce  mauraisejoi'^  elleserait  bien  atroce.  Might 
not  these  words  be  retorted  upon  the  ex-bishop,  knowing,  as  he 
cannot  but  know,  that  the  legend  is  to  be  found  in  an  hundred 
books,  all  published  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  ap- 
pointed censors — ^in  every  Chronicle  of  the  Franciscan  Order — in 
every  life  of  the  Saint — in  every  Flos  Sanctorum?  .The  great 
Chronicler  of  the  Order  has  so  prettily,  as  well  ascircumstnntiallvy 
related  this  notable  miracle,  that  the  reader  may  be  pleased  at  see- 
ing it  faithfully  rendered  from  his  Latin. 

*  When  St.  Antonio  preached  at  Rimini,  where  there  dwelt  a 
great  number  of  heretics,  he  disputed  against  their  errors,  and  de- 
sired to  bring  them  back  to  the  light  of  truth.     But  they  being  as 

it 
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it  were  made  stones  by  iheir  obstinacy,  not  only  would  not  yield 
to  his  holy  eloquence,  but  even  altngeiher  refused  to  hear  him. 
St.  Antonio  therefore,  God  inspiring  him,  went  out  one  day  to 
the  inoulh  of  ihe  river,  close  by  the  sea,  and  standing  upon  the 
shore  near  to  the  sea  and  to  the  river  also,  began,  in  the  manner 
of  a  (iisLoiirse,  lo  call  upon  ihe  iishea  on  the  part  of  the  Lord, 
saving,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  ye  fishes  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  river,  seeing  ihat  tlie  heretical  intidels  refuae  to  hear  it! 
Behold  ini mediately  there  gathered  together  before  St.  Antonio  so 
great  a  mnllilude  of  fishes,  great  and  small,  as  never  had  been  seen 
in  those  parts;  and  Uiey  all  held  their  heads  a  little  ont  of  the 
water.  There  you  might  have  seen  the  great  fish  be«de  the  litlle 
ones,  and  the  little  ones  pass  quietly  under  the  fins  of  the  great 
ones,  and  even  rest  there.  There  you  might  have  seen  divers  spe- 
cies, each  hastening  lo  join  those  of  its  own  kind,  so  that  they  were 
arranged  before  the  face  of  the  Saint,  like  a  painted  field,  marvel- 
lously adorned  with  variety  of  colours  and  of  forms.  There  you 
might  have  seen  bands  of  tishes,  huge  and  great,  take  their  place  at 
the  preaching,  like  the  divisions  of  an  army  in  array.  There  you 
uiight  have  seen  the  fishes  of  a  middle  size  chuse  their  middle  sta- 
tion, and,  as  if  iubtmcled  by  their  Maker,  rest  in  their  places  witli- 
out  trviculence.  There  you  miglit  have  seen  a  copious  multitude  of 
little  fislies  approaching  like  pilgrims  for  an  Indulgence,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  to  ilie  Holy  Father  as  their  teacher.  So  that  at  ihis 
preaching,  which  was  ordereii  by  Heaven,  in  the  first  place  the 
small  fishes  arranged  themselves  to  bear  St.  Anlonio,  in  the  second 
those  of  a  middle  size,  and  the  great  ones  in  the  third,  where  the 
water  was  deeper.  They  being  thus  arranged,  St.  Antonio  solemnly 
began  lo  preach,  saying,  "  O  Fish,  my  brethren,  ye  are  greatly 
bounden,  according  to  your  capacity,  lo  give  thanks  to  the  Creator 
who  hath  given  you  so  noble  an  element  for  your  habitation,  so  that 
ye  have  the  sweet  water,  and  the  sail,  as  it  suiteth  you.  .Moreover 
he  halh  appointed  for  you  manifold  refuges  that  ye  may  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  the  storms.  He  hath  made  for  you  a  clear  and  limpid 
element  that  ye  might  see  whither  ye  go,  and  perceive  also  your 
food.  At  the  creation  of  the  world  ve  received  from  God  as  a 
benediction,  the  command  that  ye  should  nmltiply.  At  the  deluge, 
when  all  other  creatures  who  were  not  in  ihe  Ark  perished,  ye 
were  preserved  without  hurt.  To  you  it  was  appointed  to  swallow 
«p  the  prophet  Jonah  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  after  the 
third  day  to  replace  him  on  fJiore.  You  brought  the  tax  money  lo 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  when  he,  as  a  poor  man,  had  not  else  where- 
with to  have  paid  it.  You,  before  the  Resurrection,  and  after  it, 
were  the  food  of  the  eternal  King.  For  all  which  Uiings  ye  are 
greatly  bound  to  praise  and  bless  the  Lord,  from  whom  ye  have  re- 
n  4  ceived 
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ceived  so  many  singular  blessings  above  all  other  creatures."  At 
these  words,  some  fishes  uttered  a  sound,  others  opened  their  mouths, 
and  all  inclined  their  heads,  praising  together  the  Most  High  in  sucli 
a  manner  as  they  could.  Antonio,  rejoicing  in  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
this  reverence  of  the  fishes,  and  crying  with  a  most  loud  voice,  said, 
**  Blessed  be  the  eternal  God,  because  the  fishes  of  the  water  honour 
God  more  than  heretical  men,  and  irrational  creatures  hear  better 
than  men  who  are  unfaithful  in  their  belief.*'  By  how  much  the 
more  Antonio  preached,  so  much  the  more  did  the  multitude  of  fishes 
increase,  none  retiring  from  the  place  which  they  had  taken.  To 
which  prodigy  the  people  of  the  city  hastened,  the  aforesaid  here- 
tics coming  also,  and  seeing  so  unwonted  and  truly  admirable  a  mi- 
racle, they  were  touched  at  heart,  and  all  sat  down  at  the  feet  of 
St.  Antonio  that  he  might  preach  to  them,  llien  St.  Antonio, 
opening  his  mouth,  preached  so  marvellously  upon  the  Catholic 
faith  that  he  converted  all  the  heretics  who  were  there,  and  sent 
the  faithful  home  strengthened  in  their  faith,  joyfully  and  with  his 
benediction.  The  fishes  also  having  obtained  leave  from  St.  An- 
tbnio,  went  their  way  to  various  parts  of  the  sea  as  if  rejoicing.' 

So  far  are  the  Bollandists,  when  they  transcribe  this  story,  from 
expressing  even  a  doubt  of  its  truth,  that  Papebroche  says  in  his 
annotations  h»  had  himself  seen  the  chapel  which  had  been  built 
upon  the  spot,  ad  rei  memoriam;  and  that  the  fishermen  in 
those  parts  suspend  their  employment  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
miracle.  Here  then,  in  the  rapal  states,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Papal  govemmeht,  is  a  place  of  worship  erected,  and  an 
annual  holyday  observed  in  commemoration  of  a  story  which 
that  government,  as  well  as  M.  Gregoire,  must  have  known  tp 
be  grossly  and  ridiculously  false.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
been  notoriously  guilty  of  such  practices;  and  till  that  church 
shall  have  purged  its  kalendar  and  its  breviaries,  it  will  not  avail 
its  partizans  to  affect  indignation  when  the  reproach  of  such  im- 
posture is  brought  against  it.  We  could,  if  it  were  necessarjf, 
adduce  in  like  manner  chapter  and  verse  for  the  tale  of  St.  Domi- 
nic and  the  Devil,  and  show  that  this  also  has  been  published  with 
all  the  formalities  required  where  the  press  is  under  Catholic  super- 
intendance.  But  enough  of  this.  If  M.  Gregoire  rejects  these 
tales,  and  the  thousands  aiid  tens  of  thousands  such  as  these,  with 
which,  as  he  knows,  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Religious  Orders  are  filled,  it  is  well;  but  if  he  still  calls  him- 
self a  Catholic,  let  him  not  reproach  the  Protestants  with  their  va- 
riations. 

Bossuet  has  said,  il  est  bien  permis  de  changer  dans  la  nouvelle 
reformer  mais  il  n'est  pas  permis  d'avouer  qu'on  change.  The 
truth  of  the  remark  is  admitted  by  Warburton,  wht>,  observing  that 

infallibility 
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infallibility  as  claimed  by  Rome  makes  the  mystery  of  ungodliness 
consistent,  censures  the  absurdity  of  those  who  confess  themselves 
fallible,  and  yet  exact  the  same  submission  lo  their  authority  as  if 
they  could  not  err,  '  Whatever  mistakes,'  he  says,  '  a  Protestant 
church  might  have  committed  through  the  condition  of  humanity, 
it  might  from  time  tulime  have  redressed  with  good  grace,  on  the 
modest  principles  of  Ueformatioii:  but  when  the  force  of  truth 
had  worked  a  change  in  the  general  principles  of  a  Protestant 
church,  as  it  did  more  than  once  in  the  matter  of  Calvinistical  Pre- 
destination, men  had  rarely  the  courage  to  confess  it,'  Where,  in- 
deed, thai  has  been  the  prominent  doctrine  of  a  dominant  church, 
there,  as  might  be  expected^achsnge  has  taken  place,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  proceeding  from  one  extreme  to  another  has  been  exempli- 
fied; Socinianism  prevails  at  this  time  in  the  cily  where  Servetus 
was  burnt,  ani)  Arianism  in  the  pulpits  of  New  England,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  among  the  people.  'ITie  founders  of  our 
church  expressed  themselves  upon  this  perilous  question  cautiously, 
aud  infinitely  are  we  beholden  to  their  prudence.  The  Church 
of  England  in  consequence  has  changed  less  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries  than  the  immutable  aud  infallible  Church  of  Rome. 

Long  ago  Stillingfleet  examined  the  pretensions  of  the  Romisli 
church  to  that  unity  of  which  it  vaunts.  He  showed  that  there  had 
never  been  greater  disturbances  in  the  world  than  upon  the  account 
of  that  authority  of  the  pope  which  the  Romanists  look  on  as  the 
foundation  of  their  unity;  that  on  the  same  account  there  had  hap- 
pened great  and  scandalous  schisms,  when,  as  Fuller  observes, 
'  Peter's  chair  was  like  to  be  broken  betwixt  so  many  sitting  down 
together;'  and  that  these  differences  in  religion,  both  as  to  matter 
of  order  and  doctrine,  had  been  as  great,  and  managed  with  as 
much  animosity,  as  any  in  the  Protestant  churches.  And  the  very 
book  before  us  contains  relations  of  follies  as  extravagant,  and  so- 
cieties (if  not  sects)  as  fanatical,  arising  within  the  pale  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  as  passion,  error,  knavery,  or  madness  have 
produced  out  of  it. 

.  Such  were  the  Cordicoies,  whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Cromwell's  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.*  A  tract  which  he  published  during  his  life,  entitled  '  The 
Heart  of  Christ  in  Heaven  toward  Sinners  upon  Earth,'  has  occa- 
sioned a  tierce  English  puritan  to  be  accounted  the  author  of  a 
great  superstition  m  the  Uomish  church.  According  to  M.  Gre- 
goire,  all  that  Goodwhi  says  is  that  as  our  Saviour  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  human  form,  his  heart  is  susceptible  of  those  affections 
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which  are  not  connected  with  sin  or  iiiiirmitj.  Ainti  raisonne 
tecrivain  Angltm;  et  la  ni  ailteursje  ne  vois  rien  qui  autorise  ale 
declarer  patriarche  des  Cordicoles.  Si  fiNStilutiou  doiit  il  s'agii 
rCetaitpas  vicieust  aux  yeux  des  hommes  seuses,  sa  nature  ne  serait 
pas  altirte  pour  ttre  Couvra%e  dCun  Protestant:  qii  importeraii  la 
source  J  si  Ceau  itait  pure?  It  is  said  that  the  Jesuit  P.  La  Colom- 
bi^re,  who  was  Chaplain  and  Confessor  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
found  in  London  a  sect  who  addressed  their  devotions  to  the  Heart 
of  Jesus,  under  Goodwin's  spiritual  direction;  and  having  sought 
out  their  pastor,  and  leanit  fmm  him  his  peculiar  sentimentSi  trans- 
ported them  into  France.  The  pedigree  of  this  superstition  is  not 
so  improbable  as  it  appears  to  M.  Gregoire :  the  fanatics  of  that 
age  approached  as  nearly  to  the  Jesuits  in  some  other  respects  as 
they  did  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  deposing  kings  and  putting 
them  to  death.  Our  manufacturers  of  jet  blacking  do  not  vie  more 
emulously  with  each  other,  than  the  religious  orders  of  tlie  Romish 
church  have  done  in  introducing  modes  of  devotion,  with  their  out- 
ward and  visible  signs — ihe  ha ndero/es,  und  h umgigs^  und Jizzgi^^  of 
superstition,  but  its  instruments  as  well  as  its  trinkctry.  The 
Rosary,  and  the  Agnus  Dei, and  the  Scapulary  were  old  toys;  why 
might  not  the  Heart  be  brought  into  vogue,  and  become  as  popu- 
lar and  as  useful  as  these  had  been  in  their  day?  So  Father  La  Co- 
lombi^re  s^ems  to  have  thought;  and  he  found  an  inspired  nun  in  a 
fit  state  to  further  his  purposes.  The  venerable  mother.  Marguerite 
Marie  Alacoque,  a  Visitandine  nun  in  the  monastery  of  Paray-le- 
Moncaly  in  the  diocese  of  Autun,  affirmed  that  our  Saviour  had  ap- 
peared when  she  was  engaged  in  prayer  before  the  Holy  Sacra- 
menty  and,  showing  her  bis  heart,  had  said  that  as  that  heart  had 
exhausted  itself  in  giving  men  certain  proofs  of  his  love,  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  a  certain  day  should  be  dedicated  to  its  worship ; 
and  she  was  charged  to  address  herself  to  his  servant,  F.  de  la^  Co- 
lombi^re,  and  order  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  establi^iog 
this  devotion.  The  venerable  mother,  in  discharging  the  com- 
mission, moreover  assured  him  that  Christ  expected  much  from 
the  Jesuits. 

A  flagitious  imposture  of  this  kind  could  not  be  carried  on  so 
openly  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  as  in  the  ages  before  the 
Reformation.  The  detection  of  Maria  da  Visitagam  at  Lisbon, 
and  of  the  villanies  practised  upon  Jetzer  at  Berne,  had  rendered 
the  adepts  in  such  arts  more  wary.  The  revelations  of  Marie 
Alacoque  therefore  were  not  printed  till  after  her  confessor's  death 
and  her  own ;  they  were  then  produced,  when  detection  was  no 
longer  possible,  as  having  been  found  among  La  Colombi^re's 
papers.  The  legend  thus  brought  forward  was  worthy  the  worst 
ages  of  monkish  wickedness.  It  was  said,  that  in  one  of  her  amo- 
rous 
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roiis  rollor|uie^  with  her  beloved  Christ,  he  nsked  her,  while  her 
head  was  reclining  upon  his  busoiii,  to  give  him  her  hearty  and 
upim  her  consenting,  he  took  it  from  her  side,  inserled  it  in  hia 
own,  and  then  replaced  it.  He  then  conslitiiled  her  heiresa  of  hia 
heart,  and  authorized  her  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased ;  upon 
which  she  cut  the  name  of  Jcsua  with  a  penknife  in  large  and  deep 
letters  up;>n  her  breast.  As  from  that  hour  she  suffered  a  continual 
pain  in  her  side  where  the  heart  had  been  extracted  and  replaced, 
Christ  lold  her  that  she  should  be  bled  whenever  the  pain  became 
too  strong;  accordingly  she  was  bled  on  the  first  Friday  of  every 
month  as  long  as  she  lived,  bein^  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
times.  The  legend  proceeds  in  the  old  vein  of  blasphemous  fable 
to  a  promise  of  marriage  with  the  Redeemer,  the  alhancing  and  the 
actual  espounals.  Compare  such  tales  aa  these  with  the  disgraceful 
story  of  Joanna  Soutlicott,  and  the  difference  will  immediately  be 
seen  between  imposture  and  madness. 

The  imposture  was  too  late.  When  the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  in 
17^9,  published  the  life  of  Marie  Alacoque,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  from  sale  a  book  which  excited  great  indignation,  and 
Pope  Gfinganelli  suppressed  an  Italian  translation  as  soon  as  it 
appeared.  The  fashion,  however,  which  it  was  intended  to  intro- 
duce prevailed,  the  devotion  was  approved  at  Rome  by  ihe  Con- 
gregation of  Rites,  and  the  Festival  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  was  au- 
thorized by  a  brief  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  Church  hells  were 
dedicated  to  it  and  named  after  it,  towns  placed  uuder  its  patronage. 
i\mulets  were  written  on  heart-shaped  paper  and  inclo.sed  in  hearts 
of  gold,  silver,  or  baser  metal,  to  be  worn  upon  the  breast ;  alle- 
gorical prints  were  engraved  upon  the  same  subject,  in  the  taste 
of  Hugo's  or  Quarles'  Emblems,  and  the  most  splendid  church  in 
Lisbon  was  erected  by  the  late  Queen  of  Portugal,  in  honour  of  this 
new  object  of  devotion,  where  the  altar-piece  by  Pompeio  Battoni 
represents  ihe  heart  in  the  heavens,  radiating  with  glory.  The  court 
of  Rome  in  vain  represented  the  new  worship  as  purely  spiritual ; 
the  language  of  the  devotees  became  as  carnal  as  its  tangible  sym- 
bol, and  they  talked  of  its  fine  fibres  and  its  blood  derived  from 
that  of  David,  of  its  palpitation  and  dilatation,  in  the  prolific 
order  of  such  abuses  it  was  conceived  that  the  heart  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  entitled  to  a  like  worship,  as  being  after  God's  own  heart, 
and  one  with  the  heart  of  Christ;  and  a  Friar  Minim,  preaching  at 
Morteau,  in  Franche-Comt6,  to  recommend  this  devotion,  said 
that  the  foolish  virgins  could  not  enter  into  Paradise,  because, 
when  they  knocked  at  the  gate,  they  cried  Lord,  Lord!  whereas 
if  they  had  cried,  Ladyl  Lady  !  the  marriage  hall  would  imme- 
diately have  been  opcued  to  them. 

Thus  in  the  christian,  as  in  the  heathen  world,  superstitions  have 

arisen 
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arisen  from  the  abuse  of  words^  and  typical  representations  have 
past  into  objects  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  Roman  church  has 
grown  more  cautious  in  encouraging  such  practices  than  it  was  in 
darker  times;  it  has  also  sometimes  exposed  frauds  which  it  would 
formerly  have  encouraged,  and  suffered  fanatics  to  follow  their  o\ui 
wild  impulses,  which  three  centuries  ago  would  have  been  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  policy  of  the  church.  In  tl'.ose  days 
something  would  have  been  shaped  out  of  the  Society  of  Victims, 
who  were  so  far  connected  with  the  Cordicoles,  that  each  member 
was  to  wear  a  silver  medallion  representing  the  hearts  of  Christ  and 
the  Viipn.  The  use  of  the  word  Victim  had  been  introduced  by 
the  foundress  of  the  Religieuses  adorat rices  perpilueUes  du  tris 
Saint  Sacrement  de  CAntel^  an  order  of  nuns  which  spread  rapidly 
in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  sisters 
were  to  consider  themselves  as  victims  self-devoted  in  atonement 
for  the  offences  offered  to  our  Lord  in  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist. 
Each  in  turn  acted  as  the  Victime  reparairice  of  the  day  ;  in 
the  discharge  of  this  office  she  secluded  herself  from  the  hour  of 
matins ;  when  the  sisterliood  went  from  the  quire  to  the  refectory 
she  came  out  the  last,  with  a  rope  round  her  neck  and  a  torch  in 
her  hand ;  when  they  had  taken  their  places  at  the  table  she  re- 
minded them  of  their  obligation  as  victims  immolated  in  tlie  place 
of  their  Saviour,  and  then  returned  to  the  quire,  fasting,  and  re- 
mained there  till  after  vespers,  like  a  lamb  set  apart  from  the  flock, 
for  sacrifice.  M .  Gregoire  approves  of  this ;  he  says,  Cacception 
du  mot  Fictimej  qui  se  reproduit  frequemmettt  dan%  celte  rigfe, 
n'offre  rieri  Id  que  de  louable;  mais  de  quoi  iCabuse-t^u  pas? 

The  person  who  took  up  the  word,  which  M.  Gregoire  thinks 
was  laudably  used  by  the  disciples  of  M.  Mathilde,  was  Made- 
moiselle Brohon,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  attracted  considerable 
notice  at  Paris  by  her  personal  accomplishments  and  her  talents. 
She  wrote  some  novels,  of  which  she  repented  when  her  life  had 
been,  as  she  believed,  preserved  by  a  miracle.  From  that  time  her 
writings  were  upon  devotional  subjects,  and  were  published  ano- 
nymously by  her  admirers.  M.  Gregoire  says,  they  all  display  a 
certain  kind  of  talent ;  the  language  is  pure  and  sometimes  felicitous, 
— but  they  are  still  romances  of  another  kind,  in  which  the  writer 
delivers  as  realities  the  chimeras  of  her  delirious  imagination.  Yet,  he 
adds,  they  had  sedticed  a  great  number  of  persons.  Mile.  Brohon 
required  that  a  college  of  Victims  should  be  established,  consisting 
of  six  men  and  as  many  women.  Our  Saviour,  she  said,  had 
vouchsafed  to  act  as  her  confessor,  and  chosen  her  to  institute  this 
new  order;  and  he  had  said  to  her,  seek  me  no  longer  upon  the 
cross;  I  have  yielded  that  place  to  thee :  I  shall  be  crucified  no 
longer,  my  Victims  shall  be  crucified  for  me.     We  pass  over  other 
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tilings  of  tiie  same  kind  too  offensive  to  be  brought  forward.  The 
honour  of  conimendug  ibis  mission  was  given  to  the  femide  sex  Tor 
three  reasons,  tirst,  as  u  proof  of  our  Lord':!  iove  to  bis  blessed 
mother ;  secondly,  to  recompense  the  fidelity  shown  him  by  women 
during  the  course  of  bis  mortal  life  and  passiou ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
bumble  the  nmle  sex,  and  to  make  ihem  jealous  of  the  zeal  of  the 
weaker  vessels.  The  number  of  Victims  was  fixal  at  twelve,  to 
resemble  the  Apostles;  the  men  were  to  be  all  priests,  the  women 
not  subordinHte  to  lliem  but  to  the  bishop  only;  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  to  be  chosen  from  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  ihiit  there 
might  be  no  deficiency  at  any  time.  Mademoiselle  l3rohon 
called  upon  Louis  XV.  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  devote 
Madame  Victoire  as  one  of  the  Victims.  Elevated  as  her  rank 
was,  it  woutd  still  be  an  elevation  for  her  to  become  one  of  an 
order  for  whom  the  same  privileges  were  promised  as  the  angels 
enjoyed,  and  whom  the  angela  themselves  might  envy.  For  their 
names  weri:  to  he  written  with  the  precious  blood  which  issued 
from  the  Redeemer's  side,  and  Christ  and  the  Virgin  had  as  parents 
fidopted  them,  would  live  wiih  llieni  openly  and  familiarly,  refuse 
them  nothing,  a.id  admit  them  into  all  their  secrets.  Without 
them  an  easenlial  point  in  the  Messiah's  religion  would  still  be 
wanting.  They  were  to  be  his  coadjutors  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption, and,  taking  upon  themselves  the  bins  of  the  world,  were 
to  become,  as  it  were,  llie  ceiilte,  imd  reservoir,  and  channel  from 
whicli  grace  was  to  How  upon  niunkind.  The  time  for  their  institu- 
tion was  aixived,  for  God  was  about  to  exercise  judgment  upon  the 
nations,  tu  deciniate  llic  earth,  and  chuse  for  himself  a  new  people. 
France,  as  having  been  the  first  of  the  Christian  kingdoms,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  the  purity  of  its  faidi  and  for  its  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Vii^u,  might  be  the  cradle  of  this  chosen  people,  if  its  perversity  did 
notdeprive  it  of  bo  great  a  blessing.  And  if  France  refused  the 
Victims,  its  provinces  would  be  lost,  and  a  foreign  prince  would  be 
commiHsioned  to  lay  waste  and  subdue  it.  The  prophetess  thought 
she  conld  perceive  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  the  instruments  of 
this  chastisement.  Heavy  calamities  would  fall  upon  Paris,  the 
clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular,  would  be  abased,  and  the  sanctu- 
aries abolished,  to  punish  the  offences  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  ornament  and  glory  of  die  church.  When  all  was  fulfilled, 
the  Victims  would  constitute  the  sole  body  of  llie  church  during 
the  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  and  Enoch  and  Eiias  would  be  their 
presidents. 

The  prediction  of  calamities  for  France  accredited  these  dreams 
Bt  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  during  its  dreadful 
progress.  Another  innnarried  woman.  Mademoiselle  Labrousse, 
as  mad  as  her  predecessor,  began  to  prophesy  in  I77i),  and  when 
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the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  came  on,  believed  that  she  saw  in  them 
the  fulfilment  of  her  predictions.  She  too  thought  that  the  Lord 
would  chuse  out  victims  acceptable  to  himself,  that  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  system  would  be  done  away,  and  two*  great  societies, 
male  and  female,  be  substituted  for  it ;  and,  like  some  of  the  pri- 
mitive Quakers,  she  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
Pope  that  his  downfall  was  at  hand.  There  are  many  places 
wherein  such  a  crazy  pretender  would  have  been  treated  worse. 
She  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  was  so  little  dis- 
satisfied with  her  treatment,  that  when  the  Directory  demanded  her 
liberation,  she  chose  to  remain  there.  At  length,  however,  she 
returned  to  Paris.  And  M.  Gregoire  says,  it  is  certain,  that  at 
this  time  both  Mademoiselles  Brohon  and  Labrousse  have  their 
believers  in  that*city,  and  not  among  the  ignorant  and 'vulgar  only, 
but  those  who  occupy  or  have  occupied  honourable  stations ;  doues 
de  vertus,  de  talensy  he  says.  Us  atleslent  par  le  fait  que  Cerreur 
peut  trouver  accis  dans  les  tites  les  mieux  organviies,  et  que  le  bon 
sens  est  limitrophe  de  la  deraisou. 

The  Convulsiomiaires  also,  we  are  told,  still  exist  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  in  other  parts  of  France ;  that  they  should  ever  have 
existed  might  appear  incredible,  if  any  excess  of  folly,  extravagance, 
or  horror  could  excite  surprize  in  the  history  of  fanaticism  and 
deceit.  Their  origin  is  connected  with  the  question  of  Jansenism, 
wherewith  a  century  ago  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side.  In  the 
persecution  which  that  question  brought  upon  Port-Royal,  it  was 
affirmed  that  miracles  were  wrought  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
party;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  cure  of  a  fistula 
lacktymalis,  which  was  instantly  healed  when  a  thorn  from  the 
holy  crown  was  kissed  by  the  patient  in  full  faith.  If  this  were 
the  fact^  nothing  could  be  more  plainly  miraculous;  and  that  it  was 
so,  was  so  strongly  attested,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  though  an 
enemy  to  Port- Royal,  admitted  it;  it  was  believed  by  the  court,  who 
M'ould  gladly  have  detected  fraud  or  falsehood  in  a  community 
which  it  had. determined  to  destroy;  the  proceedings  against  the 
monastery  were  for  awhile  suspended  in  consequence,  and  Pascal, 
upon  whose  niece  the  miracle  was  wrought,  appealed  to  it  in  tri- 
umph with  his  characteristic  energy.  Pascal's  is  deservedly  a  great 
name,  and  may  therefore,  in  this  case,  carry  with  it  an  authority  to 
which  it  is  not  fairly  entitled. 

The  Lettres  FrovincialeSf  able  as  they  are,  and  efficient  beyond 
all  other  controversial  writings,  are  worse  than  disingenuous ;  and 
the  man  who. could  write  with  such  unfairness  might  rightly  be  sus- 
pected of  dishonesty  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words,  wherever  the  in- 
terests of  his  sect  or  party  were  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing,  except  the  alleged  miracle  itself^  can  be  more  improbable, 
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than  that  a  m^n  of  such  eminent  abiliiies  should  hsve  ventured 
upon  u  fraud,  which  was  sure  to  be  closely  scrutinized,  and  could 
hardly  escape  detection.  I'lie  sincerity  of  his  opinions  is  proved 
by  the  austere  life  which  he  led  after  hia  conversion,  and  this 
very  circumslance  produced  iu  liini  that  great  and  etfecliial 
change.  Ever  after  he  wore  the  device  of  a  crown  of  thorns  for 
his  seal;  it  was  represented  as  emitting  rays,  and  the  motto  was, 
Scio  cut  creduli.  The  circumstance  itself  is  one  of  those  things 
(and  whoever  has  read  much  must  have  met  widi  many)  which  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  believe,  or  disbelieve,  or  accoimt  for.  Its  effect 
irpou  the  public  mind  prepared  the  way  for  the  astoiiishiug  exhibi- 
tions which  ensued  upon  tlie  death  of  the  Dtiacon  Paris. 

This  person,  who  has  obtained  so  singular  and  lasting  a  cele- 
brity, was  u  humble-minded,  worthy  man,  bigoted  to  Jansenism. 
Having  appealed  against  the  bull  Uuigenilus,  he  thought  it  Lis 
duly  not  to  receive  priests'  orders,  renounced  his  patrimony,  and 
retired  hito  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marceau,  the  most  beggarly  part  of 
Paris,  ivhere  he  supported  himself  by  making  stockings,  and  shared 
his  earmngs  with  the  poor.  The  austerities  which  he  practised  in 
this  obscure  and  charitable  course  of  life,  are  believed  to  have  ac- 
celerated his  death,  'llieyoui^er  brother,  to  whom  he  had  resigned 
his  inheritance,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Medard.  The  grave  of  the  pious  and  penitent  deacon, 
as  he  wus  then  called,  was  visited  as  much  in  gratitude  as  in  devo- 
tion, by  the  iiilirm,  mid  sick,  and  poor,  lo  uhom  he  had  udininis- 
lered  alms  and  apirituiil  consolation;  and  some  ttiere  were  who 
affirmed  that  their  bodily  aihnents  had  been  relieved  while  they 
were  engaged  in  prajhig  there.  This  might  easily  liave  been  feigned 
or  fancied,  and  there  were  strong  motives  both  for  credulity  and 
fraud;  for  he  v\'ho  could  allege  that  he  was  llie  object  of  miracu- 
lous favour,  appealed,  with  sure  etfect,  to  the  charity  of  those 
who  believed  him.  At  length  it  was  asserted,  that  a  girl,  who  was 
both  blind  and  lame,  had  been  cured  at  his  grave.  This  was  so 
commonly  believed,  that  the  archbishop  of  Paris  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  institute  a  judicial  examination,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
show  that  the  girl  had  never  been  either  lame  or  blind.  But  wilful 
credulity  is  never  lo  be  undeceived.  A  certain  Abb6  Becherand, 
who  had  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  declared  that,  after  he  had 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ihaumaturgic  grave,  he  found  a  sensible 
though  not  a  visible  elongation  of  the  defective  limb  ;  at  length  it 
was  reported  that  the  leg  had  been  elongated  an  inch;  this  was 
disproved  by  measurement:  still,  however,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
felt  the  miraculous  aid  which  he  sought,  though  nobody  could  see 
it,  and  the  multitude  believed  him ;  and  he  became,  in  consequence, 
so  great  an  object  of  veneration  among  the  volgar,  that  the  govern- 
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ment  thoitgbt  proper  to  cut  the  delusion  short  by  confining  him 
ill  St.  Lazare. 

This  did  not  suffice :  other  patients  rapidly  presented  tliemselves 
to  deceive  otliers,  and  be  deceived  themselves.  One  wonian^  with 
a  short  leg,  went  to  have  it  stretched  by  dancing  upon  the  grave : 
at  the  end  of  some  mouths  a  calculation  was  made  that  at  the  same 
rate  of  elongation  the  cure  would  be  perfected  when  she  should 
have  capered  there  for  fifty-four  years.  A  Spaniard,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  the  eye,  applied  tlie  apothecary's  prescription  with 
a  rag  of  the  deacon  Paris*s  shirt,  aud  the  cure  was  attributed  to 
the  relic.  The  churchyard  now  became  a  scene  of  the  strangest 
extravagance.  Magistrates  in  their  robes,  men  and  women  of 
rank,  priests,  monks,  and  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  were  to  be  seen 
there,  mingled  with  the  vulgarest  rabble,  as  admiring  and  believing 
spectators,  while  knaves  and  dupes  were  exhibiting  themselves  upon 
the  grave,  dancing,  jumping,  jerking,  whirling,  or  writhing  in  the 
contortions  of  real  or  pretended  convulsiouary  movements.  Folly 
and  fanaticism  are  always  contagious  enough ;  but  there  was  more 
than  the  natural  contagion  of  these  moral  endemics  here:  the 
deacon  had  been  a  confessor  in  the  cause  of  Jansenism,  and  tlie 
Jansenists  were  as  ready  as  the  Jesuits  to  obtain  credit  by  pro- 
moting any  delusion  in  their  own  favour.  Government  at  last 
shut  the  churchyard,  and  this  gave  occasion  to  the  well-known 
pasquinade  which  was  written  upon  the  gates: — 

De  par  le  Raiy  defetue  d  Dieu 
Defaire  miracle  en  ce  lieu. 

In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  frenzy,  such  an  interference  might  have 
proved  efiectual.  It  had  been  delayed  too  long.  Ilie  earth  from  the 
churchyard,  the  water  from  the  well  of  which  the  deacon  used  to 
drink,  were  now  said  to  operate  miraculous  cures.  And  while  the 
prisons  were  crowded  with  tliose  who,  in  defiance  of  the  police, 
presented  themselves  at  the  churchyard,  extravagances  infinitely 
worse  than  those  which  had  been  suppressed,  were  committed  in 
private  houses.  Like  the  French  revolution,  that  which  had  be- 
gun in  enthusiasm,  accident,  and  intrigue,  had  now  passed  into  the 
hands  of  wretches,  in  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
villainy  or  madness  predominated.  It  no  longer  sufiiced  for  the 
patients  to  invoke  the  blessed  deacon,  and  expect  relief  by  means 
of  convulsions,  which  the  fervour  of  their  devotion  produced.  The 
convulsionnaires,  as  they  were  called,  stood  in  need  of  human  suc- 
cour for  receiving  his  miraculous  aid.  These  succours  were  ad- 
ministered by  men — the  persons  who  required  them  being  generally 
women;  and  they  consisted  in  blows  with  a  stick,  a  stone,  a  ham- 
mer, a  poker,  or  a  sword.  One  woman  would  lie  down  to  be 
threshed  like  a  bundle  of  wheat ;  another  stood  upon  her  head ;  a 
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third  forming  a  half  circle,  by  bending  her  body  back,  remained 
in  that  frightful  position,  while  a  stone,  lifty  pounds  weight,  fastened 
by  a  rope  to  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling,  was  repeatedly  let  full  upon  the 
abdomen ;  a  fourth  had  a  plank  placed  across  her  uhile  she  h>y  on 
her  back,  and  bore  the  weight  of  as  many  men  as  could  stand  upon 
the  plank. 

These  disgusting  practices  were  reduced  to  a  system;  there  were 
-the  great  and  the  little  succoum ;  among  the  former,  the  exercise  of 
the  spit  was  classed.  It  is  afiiinied  that  one  woman  was  fastened 
Mlavk  naked  to  a  spit,  with  a  pullet  tied  behind  her,  and  a  brother,  as 
the  male  assistants  were  called,  turned  the  spit  before  a  tierce  fire, 
till  the  bird  was  fairly  roasted.  The  salamanders,  who  have  dis- 
played their  art  in  England,  show  that  this  might  be  possible  for 
any  one  flagitious  enough  to  become  the  subject  of  such  an  eshi- 
J^ition;  and  what  is  most  marvellous  here,  is  tjie  utter  profligacy  of 
the  abandoned  performer.  But  even  the  indubitable  accounts 
which  have  appeared  of  what  the  Indian  Yoguees  infiict  upon 
themselves  would  hardly  obtain  belief  for  the  fact,  that  women 
presented  themselves  to  undergo  actual  crucilision  in  these  ac- 
cursed displays  of  fanaticism  and  impiety,  obscenities  and  horrors, 
if  it  were  not  estabhshed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  Baron 
Grimm  has  preserved  an  account  of  two  of  these  shocking  exhibi- 
•tions,  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  M.  de  Condamine  and  M. 
ile  Gustel.  Sister  Rachel  and  Sister  Felicite,  who  were  both  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  were  moved  in  spirit  to  present 
the  lively  image  of  our  Saviour's  passion;  and  they  were  actually 
nailed  through  the  hands  and  feet  to  two  wooden  crosses,  and  so 
continued  for  upwards  of  three  hours.  It  was  evident  that  they 
suffered  the  severest  agony,  especially  when  the  nails  were  driven 
in,  and  when  they  were  taken  out ;  this  occasioned  muscular  slirink- 
inga  and  writhings,  which  it  was  impossible  to  suppress;  but  with 
Indian  fortitude  they  withheld  every  indication  of  suffering  over 
which  the  mind  had  power.  And  to  keep  up  the  delusion  of  their 
adniirers,  and  aid  the  deceit  of  their  spiritual  directors,  who  were 
aflirmiug  that  they  felt  the  most  exquisite  delight,  they  afTected 
sometimes  to  slnmlier  as  if  in  a  beatific  trance ;  and  sometimes 
addressed  the  spectators  in  the  fondling  and  babyish  language  of 
tiie  nursery.  When  they  were  taken  down,  the  wounds,  which 
bled  freely,  were  washed  and  bandaged,  after  which  they  sate  down 
quietly  to  eat  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  There  was  no  fraud 
in  all  this,  nor  were  the  women  themselves  guilty  of  any  other  de- 
ception than  that  of  encouraging  the  belief  that  they  had  endured 
unutterable  pleasure  while  they  were  suspended.  They  were  pitia- 
ble fanatics,  acting  imder  the  direction  of  consummate  knaves. 
And  if  any  delusion  could  be  suspected  in  this  case,  the  circum- 
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stances  at  the  second  exliibitioo  were  such  as  to  put  hs  reality 
beyond  all  doubt,  in  this  also,  two  women.  Sisters  Fran9oise  and 
M  arie,  were  crucifieij.  M.  de  Condaniine  examined  the  nails  wlien 
tliey  were  driven  in,  and  when  they  were  taken  out;  they  were 
rough  square  nails,  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  entered  about  a 
half  inch  into  the  wood  of  the  cross.  Marie  could  not  conceal  the 
agony  she  felt  when  they  were  driven  in,  and  in  less  than  an  iu>ur, 
cried  out  that  slie  must  be  taken  down,  for  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer :  being  accordingly  unfastened,  she  was  carried  away  sense- 
less, to  the  great  confusion  of  her  associates.  Sister  Fraii9oise  was 
of  a  stronger  fibre,  and  remained  on  the  cross  upwards  of  three 
hours,  during  which  time  its  position  was  frequently  altered,  lliis 
woman  had  announced  that  she  had  received  a  divine  command  to 
have  the  gown  burnt  off  her  back  that  day,  and  had  been  assured 
of  receiving  nmch  comfort  from  the  operation.  The  directors^ 
unless  they  were  as  mad  as  herself,  must  have  supposed  that  she 
was  properly  prepared  for  such  an  ordeal ;  and  -accordingly  she 
was  set  on  fire ;  but  on  her  part  all  had  been  pure  insanity,  unaL- 
loyed  with  fraud,  and  this  was  a  trial  against  which  no  illusion  of 
mind  could  strengthen  her;  she  shrieked  for  help — water  was 
poured  upon  her,  and  she  was  carried  away  half  scorched,  half 
drowned,  thoroughly  ashamed,  and  sufficiently  punished.  . 

A  few  individuals,  who  had  not  wholly  abaindoned  themselves  to 
fanaticism,  or  the  not  less  deleterious  influence  of  party-«pirit^ 
might  be  awakened  in  time  by  such  decidetl  proofs  of  delusion  as 
tliese.  But  neither  absurdities,  nor  horrors,  nor  the  hateful  ob*- 
scenities  which  soon  mingled  themselves  with  these  flagitious  eshir 
bitions,  could  undeceive  the  thorough-paced  believers.  ^  lliat  in  aa 
au'a  of  learning  and  penetration,'  says  Mr.  Butler,  '  in  a  large  cap- 
pital,  abounding  with  men  of  learning  and  discernmeiU,  under  the 
eye  of  an  enlightened  and  active  society,  ardently  anxious  to  detect 
it,  and  in  the  lace  of  a  most  despotic  and  vigilant  police,  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  party  for  whose  benefit  the  scene  wza  exhi- 
bited, such  an  imposition  could  so  long  have  been  practised,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind*  It  shows  that  M'hen  the  imagination  of  the  multitude  is  ii^ 
flamed,  their  general  testimony  is  entitled  to  no  credit ;  and  that 
iu  such  circumstances,  the  testimony  even  of  respectable  individuab 
should  be  received  with  distrust/  Such  are  the  reflections  of  one 
of  tlie  most  judicious  and  candid  of  the  English  Catholics  upon  these 
traiisactionsr— a  writer  whose  genuine  liberality  is  not  less  to.  be 
admired  than  his  full  knowledge  of  every  subject  on  which  he 
touches,  and  whojse  benignant  feelifigs  always  command  our  re- 
spect, even  when  u*e  differ  from  him!  most  widely  in  opinion.  But 
the  truth.app^rs  .4o.be.  that  all  was  not  imposition,  and  that  the 

strong 
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rtrong  agency  of  enlliusiasin  had  called  forth  powers  bolli  of  mind 
and  body,  the  existence  of  whicii  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  sus- 
[>ected  by  psychnlogisLs,  and  of  wliiHj,  now  their  existence  is 
known,  the  nature  and  extent  are  ulike  mysleriuus.  Mr.  Butler 
himself  probably  believes  the  Port-Royal  miracle  of  La  Sahile 
Epine.  Miss  Schimmelpennick,  who,  as  a  protestant,  would  ad- 
roit no  supernatural  virtue  in  relics,  and  might  reasonably  call  in 
(Question  the  authenticity  of  this  particular  one,  nevertheless  be- 
Keves  the  fact,  as  having  been  '  ao  numerously  allesled  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  most  unsnspectec]  piety,  and  most  distinguislied 
intelligence,  that  no  person  who  adnuls  the  possibility  of  niirucu- 
lous  interpositions,  can  doubt  it.'  Among  the  well-attesled  cures 
which  were  wrought  by  faith  in  the  Deacon  Paris,  there  were  none, 
perhaps,  which  so  clearly  implied  a  physical  impossibility,  and 
iherefore  a  direct  miracle  as  this.  But  lUetf:  \tere  many  so  unJike 
tlie  established  course  of  nature,  that  they  were  deemed  miraculous 
by  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Deacon,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  did.  RuJIiu,  the  Chevalier  Folard,  and  other  persona  of 
equul  probity,  and  not  less  distinguished  in  their  day,  were  confi- 
dent believers.  Some  of  the  French  bishops  believed  ;  others  held 
that  these  things  were  miracles  indeed,  but  of  the  devil's  working; 
and  this  explication  M.  Gregoire  appears  to  adopt,  relying  upon  the 
authority  of  his  favourite  father,  St.  Augustine,  that  miracles  may  be 
wrought  out  of  the  unity  of  Ihe  church,  though  he  who  works  them 
is  not  the  iiearer  to  salvation.  A  middle  course  was  taken  by  those 
who  thought  ihe  convulsions  might  properly  be  expected,  but  dis- 
approved of  the  succours,  and  the  rest  of  the  mummery,  which  had 
been  superinduced.  They  termed  it,  in  that  case,  a  mixed  work, 
in  whicli  there  was  lediahle dumiHiiiit.awA  /e  diable  clomm6.  These 
persona  were  called  ihe  discemants,  and  the  melaiigisles, — for  sect 
upon  sect  arose  according  to  the  different  degrees  and  iihadea  of 
credulity.  D'Aiembert  and  D'Argenson  advised,  as  the  surest 
way  of  bringing  these  scandalous  practices  into  disrepute,  that  they 
should  be  burlesqued  in  puppet-shows.  The  ministers  treated  a 
serious  evil  more  seriously,  though,  perhaps,  not  more  vtisely. 
They  banished  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  believers,  and  impri- 
soned olheia.  But  no  severity  sufficed:  the  belief  still  prevailed, 
ihe  practices  were  continued ;  the  disputes  concerning  them  were 
vehemently  carried  on  till  the  commencement  of  the  Revolulion, 
snd  the  Revolution,  which  overturned  every  thing,  did  not  destroy 
the  sect  of  the  Convuhionnahes. 

Like  the  Victims,  they  derived  a  certain  degree  of  credit  from  the 
events  of  the  Revolulion,  which  they  were  believed  to  iiave  fore- 
told. One  of  the  crazy  sisterhood  had  predicted  a  lime  when  the 
sceptre  would  be  broken,  and  the  crown  be  made  the  sjHirt  of  a 
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raging  multitude.  She  had  said  that  Louis  XVI.  would  be  de- 
throned, and  tliat  perhaps  his  life  would  be  attempted :  she  had 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  kings  and  their  subjects,  pastors 
and  their  flocks,  ami,  taking  a  torch,  she  feigned  to  set  fire  to  the 
ix>ur  quarters  of  Paris,  betokening  what  must  happen.  Negroes 
and  savages,  she  prophesied,  were  about  to  enter  France*  and  de- 
stroy every  thing,  and  she  foretold  new  schools  for  error,  a  new 
catechism,  new  doctrines,  and  the  persecution  of  diose  who  should 
oppose  the  teachers  of  falsehood.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  ra- 
vings of  madness  were  appealed  to  as  genuine  prophecy,  wbeo, 
during  the  reign  of  madness,  so  much  was  actually  perpetrated  of 
what  had  been  thus  loosely  denounced.  But  whether  the  ravings 
themselves  were  the  mere  products  of  a  distempered  brain,  or,  like 
the  prophecies  of  Merlin  in  old  times,  devised  for  preparing  and 
bringing  about  the  events  at  which  they  pointed,  is  a  question  which 
may  reasonably  be  asked.  It  is  an  artifice  which  has  been  used  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  Our  own  history  abounds  with  ex- 
amples of  it,  and  there  is  full  proof  that  it  was  widely  practised  at 
the  commencement  of  those  measures  in  France,  which  drew  on 
the  Revolution.  A  society  was  established  for  the.  purpose  of 
diffusing  revolutionary  predictions  and  revolutionary  principles 
throughout  Europe,  by  means  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Its  head- 
quarters were  at  Avignon,  and  it  had  its  agents  every  where. 

This  is  a  curious  subject  which  has  never  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated ;  and  perhaps  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace  it  to  its 
source,  and  ascertain  who  were  the  prime  movers  of  the  scheme, 
and  whence  the  means  of  supporting  it  were  derived.  Barruel, 
who  clearly  understood  the  object  of  the  society,  but  seems  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  its  proceedings^ supposes  that  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  Sweden borgians,  and  disciples  of  St.  Martin.  The 
Swedenborgians  are  innocent  of  any  such  machinations ;  tliey  are 
an  inoffensive  sect,  holding  a  nonsensical  belief.  St.  Martin  has 
lately  been  called  in  an  English  journal,  *  a  very  eminent  philoso- 
pher.' He  was  originally  bred  to  the  law,  but  afterwards  entered 
the  army :  falling,  however,  into  opinions  not  consistent  with  the 
military  profession,  he  resigned  his  commission,  travelled  in  Italy 
and  England;  and,  then  fixing  his  abode  in  Paris,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  go  through  the  revolution  without  being  sullied  by  its 
crimes.  M.  Gregoire  says  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  he  ever  wished 
to  overthrow  the  government,  but  that,  according  to  those  who 
knew  him,  he  was  an  inoffensive,  amiable  man,  who  set  an  ex- 
ample, en  hon  Theosophe,  of  submission  to  the  laws^  of  resigna- 
tion, and  of  beneficence. 

Qu'est'Ce  qu^un  Theosophe?  A  friend  of  St.  Martin  asserts  that 
'  a  Theosophe  is  a  true  Christian^  and  that  to  become  so  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary 
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cessary  to  begin  by  being  wise,  btit  by  being  humble  and  virtuous. 
He  diaclaiins  all  connection  with  that  false  philusophy,  the  detest- 
able  principles  of  which  will  so  long  be  felt  in  France;  classes  Py- 
thagoras, Plato,  Pherecydes  and  Socrates  among  inspired  persons; 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  Bacon,  Leibnitz  and  Henry  More 
among  Theosophes,  and  the  Oupneckh'at  and  Mahabarat  among 
theosophical  writings.'  Here  the  madness  appears  ;  in  reality  St. 
Martin  was  a  madman  of  Jacob  Behmen's  stamp,  and  like  Beh- 
meu  he  found  persons  who  admitted  the  obscurity  of  his  language 
as  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  meaning.  '  Though  the  light,'  said  he, 
'  he  made  for  all  eyes,  it  is  still  more  certain  that  all  eyes  are  not 
made  to  behold  it  in  its  brightness;  and  the  small  number  of  those 
who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  truths  which  I  amiounce  are 
bound  to  prudence  and  discretion  by  the  strictest  engagements. 
Therefore  I  have  allowed  myself  to  use  great  reserve  in  this  coiin- 
Irj',  and  ofienlimes  to  cover  myself  with  a  veil,  through  which 
even  eyes  that  are  not  ordinary  ones  cannot  always  pierce,  espe- 
cially as  1  speak  sometimes  of  something  altogether  different 
from  that  of  which  I  seem  to  be  treating.'  This  affectation  of 
mystery  may  not  unlikely  have  given  rise  to  the  charge  against  him 
of  secret  revolutionary  designs.  But  he  was  not  an  irreligious 
man ;  the  very  woi  k  wherein  this  passage  was  contained  was  writ- 
ten under  an  impulse  of  indignation  against  Boulanger,  who,  re- 
viving with  a  worse  spirit  the  errors  of  the  ancient  atheists,  af- 
firmed that  all  religions  had  no  other  origin  than  in  the  terror  occa- 
sioned by  great  natural  convulsions.  M.  Gregoire  admits  that  some 
sane  views,  some  luminous  ideas,  are  to  be  found  among  the  ex- 
travagances of  St.  Martin;  and  that  if  they  were  judiciously  se- 
lected ihey  might  form  a  small  volume  worthy  of  being  favourably 
received.  This  Theosophe  was  too  poor,  too  religious,  and  too  in- 
sane to  have  any!.hareiu  establishing  the  seminary  of  revolutionists 
at  Avignon  :  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  his  disciples  may 
have  been  connected  with  it;  for  this  sort  of  theosophy  easily 
coalesces  with  the  wildest  revolutionary  opinions.  One  of  the  most 
curious  compounds  of  insanity  and  genius  in  our  language  is  a  poem 

ititled  '  The  Hurricane,  a  Theosophical  and  Western  Eclogue  ;' 
and  the  author  says  of  himself  in  the  notes,  that  he  is  the  only  being 
in  the  world  who  goes  through  every  inch  and  every  league  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

TTie  society  at  Avignon,  according  to  M.  Gregoire,  was  founded 
by  Grabianca,  a  Polish  Slarost,  and  the  Benedictine  Dom  Per- 
netty,  well  known  by  his  various  publications.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted [hat  a  man  who  accompanied  Bougainville  to  the  Falkland 
islands,  who  was  at  the  same  time  abbot  of  Birrgel,  and  librarian 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  who  was  oue  of  tlte  founders  of  so 
c  3  strange 
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strange  an  institution,  should  not  have  written  his  own  life,  00  curi* 
ously  unlike  that  to  which,  by  his  profession,  he  had  devoted  him* 
self.  He  is  represented  here  neither  as  Thetnuphe  nor  Fhifosopke, 
but  as  a  heretic  who  taught  the  divinity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  making 
her  co-eternal  with  the  Son:  it  is  added  that  his  followers  were  MiU 
lenarians,  and  that  they  were  accused  of  admitting  a  community  of 
women.  The  clandestine  nature  of  their  n>eetiugB,  M.  Gregoire 
says,  favoured  such  an  imputation,  but  by  no  means  proved  it.  In 
nil  this,  except  in  the  expectation  of  the  millennium,  there  is  no- 
thing to  accord  with  what  is  known  of  the  Avignon  society. 

Neither  Barruel  nor  M.  Gregoire  appears  to  have  seen  the  ac- 
counts of  the  society  published  in  England  by  John  Wright  rnid 
William  Bryan,*  at  the  time  when  the  delusion  concerning  Richard 
Brothers  was  prevailing.  Both  these  men  were  in  humble  life,  the 
one  a  carpenter,  the  other  a  copper-plate  printer ;  both  were  poor 
and  needy;  and  both  were  induced,  in  the  year  17^*99  ^^  leave  their 
wives  and  families,  and  set  out  for  Avignon,  being  moved  by  the 
Spirit  to  join  a  society  there,  who  were  favoured  with  divine  com* 
munications.  Bryan  had  heard  of  this  society  from  a  certain 
Major  Heman,  a  Russian,  whom  he  had  seen  in  London  two  years 
before ;  and  he  had  a  friend  at  Paris  who  was  also  connected  with 
this  mysterious  association.  They  set  off  from  London  with  only 
four  guineas;  which  barely  carried  them  to  Paris;  there  their 
friend  supplied  them  with  seven  louis,  and  told  them  that  the 
society  were  expecting  two  brethren  to  unite  with  them.  Upon 
reaching  Avignon  they  found  the  Russian  Major  there,  and  the 
society  expecting  them.  *  Nothing,'  says  Bryan,  '  could  exceed  the 
brotherly  kindness  sliown  by  these  men,  who  told  us  we  were  wel- 
come to  the  house  provided  by  the  Lord  for  those  of  bis  children 
whom  he  might  be  pleased  to  send  to  the  re-imion  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  said  whatever  was  there,  was  ours  as  much  as 
theirs ;  they  had  not  any  thing  they  called  their  own ;  the  Lord  had 
done  away  the  distinction  of  mine  and  thine  in  their  minds.'     The 

*  Tliese  puinpbiets,  which,  owing  to  tlie  perishable  form  in  which  thev  appeared,  and 
the  class  of  persoiis  among  whom  they  circulated,  are  now  exceedingly  rare,  are  thus 
entitled,  <  A  revealed  knowledge  of  some  things  that  will  speedily  be  fulfilled  in  the 


1794.* 

A  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Trpth  concerning  Richard  Brothers,  the  ip^n  appointed 

of  God  tu  govern  the  Hebrews ;  tlie  Elijah  promised  by  the  Lord  in  these  last  days 

'  tu  come  and  restore  all  things;  dignified  with  die  ti^le  of  his  King,  who  will  be  exalted 

-  to  the  Throne  of  Duvid  in  Mount  Zion,  in  Jerusalem.     In  ah  Address  to  the  People 

-  of  Israel,  &c.  to  tlie  Gentiles  called  Christians,  an^  all  other  Geiitilefk    With  some 
Account  of  the  niannej  of  the  Lord's  gracious  dealing  with  his  servant  William  Bryan, 

'  one  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Avignon  Society ;  and  by  Revelation  from  God  declared  to 
I  be  a  Jew  of  tlie  Tribe  of  Judah.    1795. 

Russian 
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Riiiisiiin  was  itieir  interpreter  and  iiiftruclor  far  a  few  days,  till 
ihejr  friend  arrived  from  Paris.  They  reTiiained  there  seven  months, 
'  eniptoyed  in  reading  and  making  extracts  from  the  journals  of  the 
Society,  by  which  they  were  infornied  of  the  many  changes  taking 
place,  and  to  take  place,  in  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord's  second  coming,  and  the  restoration  of  his  people, 
the  whole  house  of  Israel,  according  to  the  prophecies  in  the 
Scriptures,'  And  when  they  departed,  ihcy  were  so  liberally  sup- 
plied with  money  for  their  expenses,  that  they  landed  in  England 
with  ten  lonis  each. 

The  grossest  aritfires  were  practised  upon  these  simple  men 
during  their  stay.  Wright  j^aja,  '  *ery  often  when  we  have  been 
sitting  together,  the  furniture  in  the  room  has  been  shook,  as  though 
it  was  all  coming  to  pieces ;  and  upon  incfuiring  what  was  the  cause, 
we  were  told  that  it  announced  the  presence  of  angels ;  and  when 
these  were  not  heard,  the  brethren  were  always  afraid  tnat  some- 
lliing  was  amiss,  and  so  inquired  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord:'  for 
these  impious  intriguers  pretended  to  have  a  direct  intercourse  with 
the  Word,  and  at  any  time  to  obtain  divine  answers  to  the  questions 
which  they  proposed.  The  Englishmen  were  one  day  shown  the 
Archangel  Raphael — in  the  appearance  of  a  poor  traveller.  What 
the  Society  aimed  at  may  be  gathered  from  what  Wrisht  published 
as  having  been  faitlifully  copied  from  their  journals.  It  is  Uirough- 
out  of  the  same  tenour  as  the  ensuing  specimens. — 
■  '  Remember  that  the  face  of  the  world  will  be  changed,  am!  you  shall 
see  it  restored  to  its  first  stale.  The  thrones  shall  be  overturned  ;  the 
enrtliahailbc  furrowed,  and  change  its  aspect.  Those  who  shall  be  alive 
at  llmt  time  will  envy  the  fate  of  the  dead. 

'  You  will  learn  very  soon  that  a  part  of  the  world  is  in  confusion  ; 

ibnt  the  chiefs  of  nations  are  armed  one  against  another.     The  earih 

will  be  overflowed  with   blood ;  you  will  hear  of  the  death  of  several 

.    sovereigns.     They  give  themselveii  up  to  luxury,  they  live  in  pleasures ; 

but  a!  hist  one  of  them  will  fall  and  make  an  unhappy  end. 

'  Palestine  will  become  again  the  most  fortunate  country  on  the 
earth.  It  shall  he  the  centre  of  that  faith  of  which  it  was  the  cradle  ; 
and  from  thence  faith  will  spread  itself  all  over  the  earth.  The  world 
will  become  again  what  it  was  in  ihe  beginning.  The  enlightened  Jews 
will  embntee  the  Catholic  faith.  All  people  will  acknowledge  one  God, 
the  only  true  God.     They  will  be  guided  by  one  only  pus  tor,  and  go- 

ned  by  one  sole  master. 
This  is  the  lime  that  we  must  believe  all  those  who  announce  the 

v  reign  of  the  Lord,  for  his  spirit  is  with  them. 

'  In  the  day  of  vengeance,  when  God  will  have  cursed  the  impious, 

!  will  place  the  fire  of  hia  anger  at  ihe  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and 

e  winds  of  ihe  heavens  will  blow  lo  burn  up  its  iiihHbilants. 

'  The  Eternal  has   spoken,   1   shall  simplify  all  things  for  th«   happi 
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ness  of  niy  elect;    The  moment  is  at  hand,  when  the  confution  of  Ian* 
gutiges  shall  no  more  be  an  obstacle  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth/ 

A  question  was  proposed.  Whether  the  dislike  which  one  of  the 
Englishmen  felt  to  join  with  any  community  in  their  forms  of  wor- 
ship, was  froiti  Heaven- or  not  i  The  answer  was — *  Come,  come^ 
saith  the  Bternal  Word,  O  all  you  whom  I  call,  come  to  me 
into  4he  retreat,  and  you  riiall  there  find  the  calm  and  the  rest, 
which  my  love  reserves  for  the  elect  who  hearken  unto  me.  Tell 
him,  well-beloved  son,  yea.  The  voice  which  drew  thee  from  the 
tumults  and  contentions  which  divide  thy  own  country,  on  the  bor« 
ders  where  thou  dwellest,  will  in  silence  dispose  thy  spirit  for  the 
truth :  and  wisdom  will  enter  into  thy  heart,  and  its  virtue  penetrate 
ihy  soul  to  spread  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  when  the  Word, 
surrounded  with  gloiy,  before  long  rinll  come,  dissipating  error,  to 
tread  under  foot  vice  and  falsehood.  Hearken,  understand.  It 
was  I  who  inspired  thee  when  thou  madest  thy  question ;  it  is  1  who 
answiered  thee ;  and  it  is  by  me  that  thou  mayst  know  what  thou 
wast,  and  what  thou  oughtest  to  be.' 

Implicit  belief  was  inculcated  upon  them  in  these  answers  from 
the  oracle,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  labour  as  missionaries  ia 
the  cause,  by  vague  promises  of  happiness  and  elevation.  '  If  the 
ardour  which  animates  thee,'  said  the  pretended  Word,  'gives  at 
last  to  thy  heart  over  thy  spirit  the  victory  and  the  empire ;  if  thou 
renouncest  the  desire  to  discover  before  the  time,  the  secret  of  the 
mysteries  which  simple  reason  is  not  able  to  conceive,  nothing  can, 
my  son,  convey  an  obstacle  to  that  happiness  which  awaits  thee.  Be-r 
lieve,  believe,  my  son,  every  thing  that  I  reveal  to  our  Elect  in  the 
name  of  the  Eternal ;  and  die  Eternal  will  make  thee  of  his  glory 
the  forerunning  instrument  in  the  places,  where  his  clemency  wanta 
to  pai'don  those  of  thy  nation  whom  the  enemy  seduces  by  hi$ 
prestiges.' 

The  Quakers  disowned  Bryan  for  having  taken  this  journey  to 
Avignon,  though  in  so  doing,  he  says,  he  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
obeying  their  principles,  for  he  was  '  very  particularly  led  by  the 
spirit.'  To  men  thus  prepared,  the  French  Revolution,  which  was 
then  beginning,  seemed  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  prodigious 
changes  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  and  to  announce.  But 
Richard  Brothers  happening  ere  long  to  excite  attention,  they  sup- 
posed that  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  whom  the  prophecies 
were  to  be  fulfilled;  and  Brothers  was  of  course  confirmed  in  his 
madness  by  their  stories  from  Avignon.  By  hb  orders,  which 
were  delivered  in  the  natne  of  the  Lord,  Wright  published  such 
parts  of  what  he  had  transcribed  at  Avignon  as  Brothers  pointed 
out,  the  Prince  of  the  Hebrews  thinking  it  proper  that  others 
shopld  be  suppressed.    There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  facls  of 
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the  narrative;  niid  the  prophecies,  by  iheir  French  idiom,  autheiiti' 
cale  ihemselvea.  The  whole  agrees  perfectly  with  what  M.  Gre- 
goirc  reports  of  a  collection  of  papers  on  the  subject,  published  by 
P.  Pani,  a  Com  miss  inner  of  ihe  Inquisiuon  at  Rome.  The  So- 
ciety, it  was  there  said,  pretended  that  it  was  destined  by  Heaven  to 
reform  the  world,  by  establishing  a  new  people  of  God.  The 
members  were  distinguished  not  by  their  names,  but  by  figures; 
this  appears  in  Wright's  extracts.  The  members  were  consecrated 
afler  a  regular  form ;  this  also  appears  by  the  English  accounts, 
and  they  pretended  to  be  favoured  wiU]  dreams,  inspirations,  and 
the  ministry  of  angels.  He  who  presided  over  llieir  cabaliEiic  ope- 
rations was  called  their  Patiiarch,  or  PontifTi  and  there  was  n  kii^ 
destined  to  govern  the  new  choseo  people.  From  Wright's  ex- 
tracts it  appears  that  this  king,  whom  they  called  Charles,  was 
then  a  child  or  boy,  and  that  his  reign  was  to  commence  in  Poland. 
A  certain  Oltavio  Cappelli,  who  had  been  first  a  Dominican  friar, 
then,  having  unfrocked  himself,  a  gardener,  was  laid  hold  of  by  the 
Inquisition  as  the  author  of  the  ritual  for  the  reception  of  mem- 
bers, and  as  pretending  to  communicate  with  the  Archangel  Ra- 
phael. The  process  was  made,  and  he  was  condemned  to  abjure 
hia  errors,  and  to  be  confined  seven  jears  in  a  fortress.  I*roceed- 
iiigs  were  instituted  also  against  the  Society  itself.  According  to 
Jjairuel,  the  nuncio  of  Avignon  ordered  Pemetty  and  bis  adepts  to 
quit  that  territory  within  a  month;  but  they  had  associates  at  Rome 
powerful  enough  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  order,  or  bold  and  artful 
enough  lo  forge  one.  The  arrest  of  CappelN,  however,  and  the 
proceedings  against  him,  alarmed  them,  and  they  were  only  freed 
fcom  their  apprehensions  by  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Per- 
netty  died  before  that  time,  in  1 787  >  the  Society  then  consisted  of 
about  an  hundred  members,  and  Barruel  accuses  them  of  having 
formed  in  conjunction  with  the  Illumines  of  Sweden  and  of  Lyons, 
'  /e  plus  secret,  U  plus  momtrueiix  des  colleges  et  le  tribiinnlle  plus 
terrible  aiix  rois, — celui  qui  avertit  que  leur  taur  est  vemi,  qui 
vomme  les  honneaui,  et  qui  fait  parvenir  les  poigiiurds,  ou  les 
■poisons.'  Barruel  draws  inferences  which  are  not  borne  out  by  his 
facts,  and  by  assuming  an  hypothesis  has  given  his  book  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  romance,  thereby  rendering  the  real  information 
which  it  contains  suspicious.  Tlie  designs  of  the  Society  were 
mischievous  enough  :  but  the  men  who  engage  in  such  schemes 
are  not  those  who  meddle  with  direct  treason.  They  are  too  cun> 
nhig  for  that,  if  not  too  scrupulous ;  ready,  at  safe  distance,  to  set 
others  on,  but  not  lo  act  with  them,  or  implicate  themselves.  The 
only  effect  of  the  Avignon  Society  during  the  revolution  may  pos- 
sibly be  traced  in  a  dispatch  of  Cliarlier  and  Pochole,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  National  Convention  at  Lyons.     Tbey  reported 
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that  a  sect  had  arisen  in  that  department,  who  professed  a  determi- 
nation of  establishing  the  Republic  of  Christ;  and  that  crowds  f>f 
persons,  under  circumstiinccs  tlie  most  alarming,  w«re  abandoning 
their  homes,  and  assembling  to  march  lo  Jerusalem.  But  they  had 
easily  been  put  down. 

&I.  Gregoire,  with  little  propriety,  calls  this  mysterious  society 
the  Fanatics  of  Avignon.  In  Pernetty's  life,  lie  says,  it  consisted 
of  about  an  hundred  member?,  but  in  1804  was  reduced  to  six  or 
seven.  He  speaks  of  a  woman  os  still  belonging  to  it,  and  corre- 
sponding with  a  retired  soldier  at  Avignon,  who  has  published  m 
trannlation  of  the  68th  PuAm  from  the  Hebrew,  and  asaerta  in  liia 
Conimentary,  that  the  Ark  of  Alliance,  the  Manna,  and  Aaron'a 
Rod,  are  existing  hi  safe  concealment  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  wiH 
be  brought  to  light  when  the  Jews  shall  enter  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  llieae  persons  are  mere  enthusiasts.  But  tlie  hia- 
'tory  of  the  Society  deserves  more  investigation  than  he  has  bestowed 
upon  it. 

'  One  of  the  most  curious  articles  in  the  Ex-Bisthop's  book  is  that 
upon  the  present  state  of  Prutestantism.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  the  opinions  of  the  most  decided  Libera U  in  the  Catholic 
Church'upon  that  subject.  Like  Bossuet,  he  has  taken  all  tlie  ad- 
vantage that  the  spirit  of  dissent  afforded  him;  and  boldly  affirma, 
that  as  a  consequence  of  the  Protestants'  own  principles,  more  //- 
liimines,  and  more  Visionaries,  ought  to  be  found,  and  in  reality  are 
found  among  them  than  among  the  Catholics.  This  he  aays  in  a 
work  which  contains  an  account  of  the  CoHvuinomtaireM  I  But  tlie 
truth  is,  that  the  Illumines  belong  at  least  as  much  to  knavery  as  to 
;entfausiasm;  and  that  the  Visionaries,  were  it  possible  to  aacei^ 
tain  their  relative  numbers,  would  be  found  in  proportion  to  thet 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  population.  Theirs  are  caaeaof 
-nosology :  in  Protestant  states  there  is  no  preventive  police  to  pre- 
vent the  disease,  when  it  manifests  itself,  from  becoming  endemict 
the  Catholic  church  sometimes  cuts  it  short,  and  sometimes  takea 
it  under  its  care,  disarms  it  of  its  dangerous  symptoms,  and  then 
inoculates  for  it.  Joanna  Southcott  would  have  been  too  crazy  to 
hold  up  as  a  Beata^  or  train  for  a  saint :  had  she  appeared,  there* 
'fore,  in  a  Catholic  country,  she  would  have  been  confined  as  a 
mad  woman,  as  she  ought  to  have  been  in  this.  Anne  Moore,  the 
fasting  impostor  of  Tutbury,  was  a  more  manageable  person,  and, 
in  fact,  just  such  a  woman  figures  in  the  j4cla  Sanctorum. 
'  M.  Gregoire,  with  better  reason,  dwells  upon  the  decision  of 
the  University  of  Helmstadt,  that  the  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttel 
might  lawfully  abful'e  tlie  Protestant  faith  to  qualify  herself  for 
;marrj^ing  Charles  VI.  afterwards  Emperor; — a  scandalous  decision, 
iburtded  upon  the  falsest  reasonings    ForiKFliatcaB  be  more  grossly 
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fallacious  than  lo  infuT,  that,  because  they  who  live  conscientiously 
and  piously  in  an  ernug  church,  will,  by  God's  mercy,  be  saved, 
therefore  it  is  allowable,  for  the  sake  of  any  great  temporal  advan- 
tBgc,  to  enter  into  tliat  erring  church  and  renounce  a  purer  one  ? 
He  buDstii  also  of  the  numerous  proselytes  to  Caiholicittni  in  Ger- 
Inany,  euumeraling  with  pride  the  distinguished  riames  of  Winkel- 
niann,  Schlegel,  and,  ^eater  than  either,  Count  Fredtrick  titolberg. 
The  secretary  of  the  diocese  of  Strasbiirg,  he  says,  has  within  four 
years  expedited  about  three  hundred  powers  for  reconciling  Pro- 
testants to  the  Ciitholic  church.  In  the  year  1767  the  Bishops, 
pursuant  lo  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Radnor,  re- 
quired their  clergy  to  take  an  account  of  llie  number  of  Catholics 
in  their  respective  parishes ;  the  increase  at  that  time  was  said  to 
have  been  very  great;  and  it  has  been  slated,  that  within  the  last 
thirty  years'they  have  increased  seven-fold.  This  may  be  matter 
for  grave  political  consideration.  Bui  if  the  nature  of  such  con- 
versions were  inquired  into,  part  would  be  foinid  to  consist  of  per- 
sons w  ho,  having  been  tost  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  shifted 
from  sect  to  sect,  and  rested  at  last  where  they  found  not  the  most 
reason,  but  the  most  imposing  assuniptinn  of  authority.  A  larger 
portion  would  be  uonien  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught 
in  the  cobweb  of  controversy  by  some  priest,  an  adept  in  such  arts; 
and  the  great  majority  would  be  ignorant  persons  in  low  life,  neg' 
lected  by  their  own  church,  and  glad  to  fasten  themselvea  as  beads- 
men upon  some  wenlthy  catholics.  It  is  true,  as  M.  Gregoire 
boasts,  that  the  srtwj^ against  these  numbers  is  very  trifling;  but  it 
is  not  true  that  the  lew  proselytes  which  have  been  made  by  the 
English  church  have  consisted  chiefly  of  emigrant  priests,  and  that 
the  alfair,  as  Erasmus  says,  terminates  iistially,  like  a  comedy,  in  a 
wedding.  The  church  of  England  is  not  like  a  sect,  solicitous  for 
converts,  nor  does  it  boast  of  them  ;  but  it  has  at  this  day,  to  our 
knowledge,  proselytes  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  lo  ivhoni  no  un- 
worthy motives  can  possibly  be  attributed,  and  of  whose  talents  and 
virtues  any  community  might  be  proud. 

If  the  Ex-Ribhop  is  to  be  believed,  when  he  predicts  what  is  to 
come,  '  Prot(;stantism  will  never  again  become  what  it  has  been, 
and  cannot  remain  what  it  is;  an  irresistible  movement  is  bearing 
it  towards  its  end,  its  constitution  itself  is  the  corrosive  germ  of  its 
existence.  It  will  have  the  fate  of  all  those  sects,'  lie  says,  '  which 
the  Catholic  church,  during  eighteen  centuries,  has  seen  succes- 
sively rise,  attack,  and  fall  away  before  her;  while,  elevating  her 
majestic  head  above  all  errors,  heresies,  and  schisms,  directed  by 
her  divine  founder,  she  holds  on  to  the  consummation  of  ages.' 
According  to  him,  its  triumph  luuat  be  not  only  sure,  but  easy, — 
so  easy,  indeed,  as  to  be  inglorious.     The  Protestaut  clergy  have 
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long  taken  to  preach  upon  ethics  for  want  of  piety,  for  want  of 
theological  abilities,  and  from  idleness.  To  declaim  against  vice 
requires  no  great  depth  either  of  mind  or  erudition ;  but  to  instruct 
their  hearers  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  make  them 
love,  and  admire,  and  adore  that  which  produces  the  tnie  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  heart,  of  this  they  are  not  capable/  Is  M.  Gregoire 
ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  our  great  divines,  that  he  should  re* 
peat  this  impudent  declamation  of  one  as  ignorant  as  himself  of  the 
subject  upon  which  he  is  declaiming  ? 

Holding  the  Protestants  thus  cheaply,  M.  Gregoire  touches 
upon  the  question  of  a  Reunion  of  the  Churches.  Collectively 
considered  he  classes  the  Protestants  in  two  great  divisions,  the  one 
consisting  of  those  who,  like  the  Unitarians  in  England,  and  the 
philosophizing  Christians  of  Germany,  believe  as  much  of  revealed 
religion  as  suits  with  their  system,  and  no  more ;  the  other,  those 
who  hold  fast  to  revelation,  but  are  split  into  an  hundred  subdivU 
sions.  The  former,  he  says,  cannot  become  parties  to  any  reunion 
with  the  Romish  Church,  yet,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  he  enu* 
merates  Professors  Eichorn  and  Paulus  among  the  Protestant 
Savans  who  might  enter  upon  the  project  with  more  success  than 
their  predecessors ;  and  he  points  out  a  number  of  Catholics,  among 
whom  the  only  English  name  is  the  truly  respectable  one  of  Ber- 
rington,  as  persons  who  may  direct  their  labours  to  the  same  end. 
It  would  be  easy,  he  says,  for  the  different  governments  of  Europe 
to  second  these  views.  The  Catholic  Church  admits  of  no  com- 
promise upon  any  point  of  doctrine,  but  upon  matters  of  discipline 
ft  ma,  make  <»me  sacrifice,. 

Ini  this  respect  M.  Gregoire  certainly  deserves  the  praise  of  can- 
dour, that  he  neither  disguises  nor  qualifies  any  of  his  own  opi* 
nions,  for  the  sake  of  makmg  them  appear  less  obnoxious  than  they 
are  to  Christians  of  other  persuasions.  *  Civil  and  religious  tolera- 
tion,' he  says,  '  must  not  be  confounded.  Religious  toleration 
would  imply  that  error  and  truth  are  indifferent :  but  truth  cannot 
be  indifferent;  there  is  but  one  truth,  and  religious  toleration  would 
therefore  be  an  outrage  to  God,  who  is  truth  itself.  Civil  tolera- 
tion is  that  which  grants  to  every  one  the  liberty  of  publicly  pei^ 
forming  his  worship, — a  right  inalienable  in  every  political  society, 
and  which  ought  to  be  called  liberty  of  worship — not  toleration/ 
^  Out  of  tlie  church  there  is  no  salvation,  as  there  was  none  out  of 
the  ark  of  Noah,  which  was  its  type.'  But  if  this  postulate  be 
granted,  toleration  becomes,  by  the  plainest  and  straightest  rea- 
soning, what  the  old  Presbyterians  called  it,  soul-murder,  and  the 
consequences  drawn  from  it  by  Bishop  Gardener  and  Bishop 
Bonner  will  be  as  fairly  justified  by  sound  logic  as  they  are  autho- 
rized and  approved  foy  the  Holy  Catholic  and  i^postolic  Roman 
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Church.  Their  conclusions  fall  to  ihe  ground, because  the  principle 
is  false.  But  M.  Gregoire  holds  the  principle  in  its  widest  extent. 
The  Pasclial  Lanil),  he  snya,  is  not  to  be  eaten  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  Out  of  the  Ark  of  Noah  all  persons  perished,  even 
infants,  and  those  who  had  never  heard  of  it.  Upon  this  subject 
M,  Gregoire  produces  whatever  is  most  positive  in  the  language 
of  St,  Augustine,  for  ihe  purpose  of  avowing  his  full  assent  to  it ! 
All  men,  he  says,  are  children  of  wrath,  therefore  all  worthy  of  ven- 
geance, all  worthy  of  punishment,  all  worthy  of  hell.  It  is  an 
arlicle  of  failli  tliat  the  sin  of  Adam  being  transmitted  to  his  de- 
scendants renders  them  all  guilty.  To  wish  therefore,  in  favour  of 
inlidels,  and  of  those  who  have  not  been  baptized,  to  open  a  new 
road  whereby  they  may  escape  damnation,  is  to  contradict  Christ 
himself;  for  at  the  Last  Judgement  some  will  be  on  his  right  hand  to 
enter  m(o  eternal  happiness,  and  others  on  his  left  to  partake  tb& 
punishment  of  the  devils.  Whoever  b  not  on  the  right,  will  in- 
dubitably be  on  the  left.  He  will  not  even  tolerate  the  opinion 
that  unbaptized  infants  undergo  a  kind  of  damnation  in  which  they 
are  exempt  from  actual  torments.  '  A  kind  of  damnation!'  he  ex- 
claims, '  what  language  !  God  does  not  inflict  upon  them  positive 
pain  !  Then  they  are  not  children  of  wrath,  as  the  Scripture  calls 
them.  St.  Augustine  affirms  that  he  who  is  not  in  the  kmgdom  of 
Heaven  is  in  eternal  fire.'  By  a  curious  infelicity  M.  Gregoire 
contrives  to  unite  in  his  own  opinions  whatever  is  most  odious  in 
Calvinism  with  whatever  is  most  offensive  in  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion. And  sincerely  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Christianity  should 
thus  be  represented  by  one  of  its  sincere  advocates  in  a  country 
which  is  ovciTun  with  infidelity.  Wherever  the  doctrine  of  the 
damnation  of  infants  is  taught,  wherever  a  church  pioclaims,  with- 
out reserve  or  limitation,  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  only  within 
Its  own  fold,  wherever  trans ubst an tiation  is  the  prominent  object 
of  faith,  infidelity  must  and  will  predominate. 

Upon  tlie  subject  of  infidelity  we  shall  shortly  recur  to  M.  Gre- 
goire. For  the  present  we  wokild  part  from  him  in  good  will,  and 
with  respect  for  his  openness  and  benevolence,  though  in  the  most 
decided  hostility  to  his  ermis,  both  political  and  religious.  The 
following  passage  would  disarm  us  of  any  hostile  feeling.  '  Some 
important  facts,'  says  the  author,  *  perhaps  even  some  erroneous 
citations  may  have  escaped  me.  Learned  men  of  different  com- 
munions, among  whom  I  have  many  friends,  will  in  their  indulgence 
foi^ive  me  this,  and  by  their  inforutation  correct  it.  If  any  ex- 
pressions which  may  shock  them  should  have  crept  in,  I  should  be 
deeply  grieved.  Attached  by  principle  and  by  feeling  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Religion,  it  is  in  her  bosom  and  in  her  instructions  that  I  find 
the  obligation  of  loving  all  men,  of  doing  good  to  ihem,  whatever 
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may  be  th^ir  country,  their  colmir,  their  religion.  Mj  rel^ion 
makes  it  a  duty,  my  heart  makes  it  a  pleasure.  And  though  widely 
differing  from  Slurges  upon  a  multitude  of  points,  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  want  of  charity  is  equivalent  to  a  great  heresy.' 
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Art.  II. — The  Works  of  the  Right  Ilotiourahle  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  fViiliams,  £.B.>  from  the  Originals  in  the  pttssesutm 
of  his  Grandson  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  FMex: 
with  Notes,  bj/  Horace  Walpole^  Earl  of  Urford.  In  S  vols, 
London.     8vo.     1 822. 

£  request  our  readers  to  mark  attentively  this  title-page,  and 
also  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  of  the  editor : 

*  It  is  through  the  favour  of  the  noble  grandson  of  Sir  Charles,  the 
present  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Vas^ll,  Lord 
Holland,  thai  the  Editor  is  now  enabled  to  lajf  these  sheets  before  the  pub^ 
lie.  A  great  mass  of  the  original  papers  of  Sir  Ch:irle8  Hanbury  WiU 
Hams  fell,  by  inheritance,  into  poysessiou  of  the  Noble  Elarl,  vnho^  with 
that  liberality  which  attends  on  every  act  of  his  life,  has  permittetl  the 
Editor  to  SELFXT/rom  them  the  poetical  pieces  uhich  appear  in  these  VoUmesm 
From  the  numerous  literary  relics  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hoi-, 
land,  his  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  allow  him  to  enrich  his  boot 
with  the  curious  historical  epistles  on  the  state  of  Poland,  and  many 
other  original  Letters;  nnd  to  add  also  a  multiplicity  of  Notes-from 
the  pen  of  ail  others  the  most  capable  of  illustrating  the  localities  of 
such  a  writer  as  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams — the  pen  of  Horace 
Walpole.  To  those  noble  persons  the  Editor  presumes  thus  to  offer  his 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgements  for  this  addition  to  the  innu^ 
roerable  favours  and  benefits  with  which  their  Lordships  have  already 
been  pleased  to  honour  him/ — pp.  xix.  xx. 

Within  a  week,  however,  after  the  publication  of  these  volumes^ 
there  appeared  in  a  newspaper  the  following  advertisement  or 
notification : 

'  Mr.  Jeffrey,  editor  of  Sir  C.  H.  Williams's  works,  which  profess  to 
have  been  published  by  him  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  others,  informs  the  public  that  he  is  called  upon  by 
the  Earl  of  Elssex  to  declare  that  the  work  never  was  submitted  to  his 
inspection  previous  to  its  publicationj  and  contains  several  exceptionable 
poems  and  productions  which,  though  formerly  printed  and  ascribed 
to  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  never  formed  pnrt  of  the  originals  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Essex,  and  were  not  cotnmunicated  in  any  way  wbat^ 
ever  by  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Jeffrey.  Mr.  Jeffrey  further  adds,  that  he 
^id  not  receive  any  publication  from  Lord  Holland  but  in  prose,  coiv- 
sisting  of  some  letters^  written  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  two  or  three 
letters  addressed  to  Sir  C.  H.  Williams /itwt  the  first  Lord  Holland/ 
•^Morning  Chronicle^  June  2lsi^  1822. 

By  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange !     In  the  first 

place, 
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place,  we  find  that  Mr.  JetFrey  tlie  seller  13  also  the  editor  of  this 
work;  and  howe¥er  Lord  Essex  may  com[)laiu  ol'  the  maimer  in 
which  the  work  is  executed,  we  cnnnut  much  participate  in  his 
grief  when  we  tiiid  ihitt  he  himaelf  voluntarily  entrusted  the  moral 
and  literary  lame  of  his  grandfather  to  such  hands  as  Mr.  Jefl'rey's. 
It  appears,  moreover,  from  Mr.  Jeffrey's  confession,  that  the  as-r 
'Serlions  of  his  title-page  and  preface  are  scandalously  false;  and 
even  the  statements  of  the  apology  itself  cannot  be  true ;  for  the 
yiork  does  ml  contain  a  line  answering  the  description,  given  it) 
the  apology,  of  Lord  Holland's  contribution.  It  contains  no 
fetter  written  by  Horace  Walpole — no  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams— no  letteryrom  the  first  Lord  Holland:  but  it 
does  contain  specimens  of  obscenity  and  blasphemy  more  horrible 
than  we  have  before  seen  collected  into  one  publication. 

He  believe  so  Hagrant  an  instance  of  eSronlery  has  not  oc- 
curred since  the  days  of  Curl ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  the 
apology  which  Lord  Essex  required  Mr.  JeftVey  to  publish  once 
ill  a.  newspaper,  of  the  21st  of  June,  makes  sufhcient  amends, 
when  we  find  in  the  very  next  day's  paper  the  work  again  adver- 
tised under  the  original  false  pretences,  and  when  we  see  it  every 
day,  siill  exhibited  for  sale,  with  its  original  fraudulent  title-page. 

If  Lord  Essex  felt,  as  we  think  he  ought,  for  his  grandfather's 
fame,  and  for  public  morals,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  contented 
with  any  thing  short  of  the  total  suppression  of  tliis  iufamous  pub- 
lication; instead  of  which  it  coiitiiines  to  be  bought  and  read, 
under  the  autltoriiif  (if  his  Lordihip's  name,  by  persons  who 
never  may  have  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  apology.  But 
the  apology  itself,  supposing  it  to  be  as  widely  circulated  as  the 
book,  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  It  acquits,  indeed.  Lord 
Essex  Qud  (still  more  decidedly)  Lord  Holland  of  having  ivtitri- 
tiuted  any  of  t\\e  beastly  and  blaspliemous  trush  which  the  vo- 
lumes contain,  or  of  ever  having  approved  their  publication; 
:but  it  does  not  acquit  them  of  a  most  culpable  negligence  in 
tlie  affair.  '^Hie  grogs  license  of  Sir  Charles's  pen  was  well 
known.  Lord  Essex  could  not  be  ignorant — indeed  the  apology 
admits  that  he  knew — that  in  former  collections  of  Sir  Charles's 
works,  several  pieces  which  his  lordship  calls  except ioittib/e,  aud 
which  we  boldly  pronounce  to  be  abomiiialile,  were  printed.  Of 
this  Lord  Holbnd  must  have  been  equally  aware,  and  wc  tlierer 
/ore  think  it  manifested  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  apathy  ou 
the  part  of  the  grandson  of  Sir  Charles,  and  the  grandson  of  his 
dearest  friend,  thus  to  countenance  aud  contribute  to  a  new  cilition 
of  his  works  without  inquiring  of  the  bookseller-editor  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  the  exceptioiiubU  pieces  contained  in  the  former 
■collection.     So  far,  indeed,  as  the  indecency  of  the  publication  u 

concerned. 
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concerned,  we  think*that  Mr.  Jeffirqr  might,  with  some  degree  of 
justice,  plead  in  palliation  of  his  conduct,  thttt  he  thought  himself 
at  liberty  to  publish  what  the  noble  lords  had  not  forbidden  ;  and 
we  must  further  confess  our  wonder  that  Lord  Essex  should  never 
liave  thought  it  worth  while  to  look,  prttitm*  to  p9iblicatiOi9f  at 
a  work  printing  under  his  encouragement,  and  so  nearly  affecting 
the  character  of  his  ancestor;  and  this  is  the  more  surprizing  to 
Us,  because  we  thought  that  we  saw,  in  one  or  two  places,  marks 
of  a  hand  more  able  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
which  we  were  willing  to  )>elieve  might  be  that  of  Lord  Essex. 

Of  the  life  and  character  of  the  unhappy  gentleman  himself, 
whose  vice»  and  whose  follies  have  been,  by  this  pious  publica- 
tion, drawn  again  into  public  notice,  we  shall  say  nothing;  he 
was  a  person  of  great  parts,  and  we  are  willing  to  bury  in  chari- 
table oblivion  the  misfortunes  and  ftmilties  of  such  a  man :  we 
shall  consider  him  merely  as  an  author,  and  even  as  an  author  we 
shall  dismiss,  as  shortly  as  we  can,  the  chief  and  most  prominent 
Aiult  of  his  compositions — their  licentiousness.  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  in  an  interesting  and  candid  account  of  Sir  Charles's  life, 
says  '  that  his  verses  were  highly  prized  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  letters  of  his  friend  Mr.  rox,  (the  first  Lord  Holland,) 
abound  with  extravagant  commendations  of  his  poetical  talents ; 
but  in  perusing  those  which  have  been  given  to  the  public,  and 
those  which  are  still  in  manuscript,  the  greater  part  are  political 
effusions,  or  licentious  lampoons,  abounding  with  local  wit  and 
temporary  satire,  eagerly  read  at  their  appearance,  but  little  into* 
restmg  to  posterity.' — History  of  Monmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  870* 

In  an  account  of  Sir  Charies's  embassy  to  Berlin,  in  1750, 
(which  has  found  its  way  strangely  into  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  publication,  and  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffrey,)  it  is  admitted  that  '  his  prose  was 
as  easy  and  humorous  as  his  verse,  though  often  too  licentious 
for  publication,'  vol.  ii.  p.  210;  and  again,  '  that  his  letters  from 
abroad  were  generally  disfigured  by  indecencies.'  p.  2 11 . 

The  prose  which  is  thought  too  indecent  for  publication,  must 
have  been  of  a  very  horrible  die  if  it  was  worse  tnan  the  prose  and 
the  poetry  now  published.  We  say  again,  without  exaggeration  or 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  these  volumes  contain  the  grossest  inde- 
cendes  we  have  ever  seen  in  print;  and  expressions  are  put  into 
Ae  months  of  the  Muses,  which  at  present^  would  not  be  used  by 
common  prostitutes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt— 'although  the  apology  seems  to  imply 
some — that  most  of  these  indecent  pieces  are  genuine :  if  there 
were  no  other  proof,  the  admission  that  his  private  correspon- 
dence, written  while  he  was  an  ambassador,  and  towards  the  dose 
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«f  hia  life,  is  still  more  licentious,  would  be  sufficient;  and  indeed 
we  lament  to  say,  thai,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  his 
works  are  so  well  authenticuled  as  these  disgusting  sallies :  bat 
.we  must  be  just,  and  not  charge  altogether  on  the  individual  what 
was  one  of  the  vices  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  The  conversation  aod 
the  correspondence,  tlie  jeux  d'esprit  and  the  pasquinades  of  that 
day,  were  all  eKcessively  gross.  We  have  before  us  private  letters 
of  the  polished  Chesterfield,  and  the  eloquent  Pulteney,  full  of 
terms  which  the  lower  classes  of  society  would  now  blush  to  use ; 
and  alas !  we  must  even  own  that,  in  too  many  instances,  female 
conversation  and  letters  werenot  much  more  decorous.  We  have 
sometimes  heard  our  times  scoffed  at  as  over- squeamish,  and  we 
have  been  asked,  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  whether  we  think  the 
World  is  better  now  than  it  was  when  people  spoke  plainer,  and, 
as  Swift  coarsely  says,  '  tailed  a  ipiiile  a  fpritie' : — mto  this  dis- 
cussion we  shall  not  enterj  but  sure  we  are  that  loose  conversa- 
tion must,  in  some  degree,  contribute  to  a  looseness  of  manners, 
and  that  the  incitements  to  licentious  conduct  are  diminished  by 
every  check  which  is  imposed  on  licentious  expressions.  Pope 
says,  in  one  of  his  earliest  works — 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 

For  want  of  decency  in  want  of  sense. 
Yet,  in  riper  age,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  and,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  of  the  purest  virtue  in  essen- 
tials, we  find  him  indulging  in  gross  obscenity.  Swift,  though  so 
often  filthy  and  disgusting,  fulls  less  frequently,  but  he  sometimes 
falls,  into  this  extreme  license;  and  even  Addison  himself,  with 
all  his  taste,  his  judgment,  and  his  piety,  has  admitted  into  his 
moral  essays  expressions  which  a  modest  woman  could  not  now 
read  without  a  blush.  In  short,  from  Milton  to  Dr.  J ohnson^  we 
know  not  that  we  could  name  a  single  author  whose  works  are 
so  unexcepiionably  correct  as  to  justify  their  being  placed  unre- 
servedly in  female  hands.  We,  therefore,  are  ready  to  make  some 
allowances  for  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  and  although  his 
pieces  are,  as  we  have  said,  the  grossest  ever puh/hhed,  they  pro- 
bably are  not  much  grosser  than  many  others  which  were  circu- 
lated in  his  day;  and  his  reputation  now  stands  so  disgracefully 
distinguished  rather  through  the  indiscretion  and  eflFrontery  of  his 
publishersthan  through  any  superior  wickedness  of  his  own.  We 
should  have  thought  a  new  edition  of  his  works  not  only  pardon- 
able, but  laudable  and  useful,  if  it  had  been  made  the  opportunity 
of  separating  his  better  from  his  worse  productions,  and  consign- 
ing the  latter  to  obscurity  and  oblivion.  It  may  not  be  even  now 
too  late.  Some  of  Sir  Charles's  verses  must  live;  they  are  not 
merely  wiBy  and  gay,  but  they  are  the  best  examples  of  a  particu- 
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lar  class  of  poetry,  and  are  not  without  their  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  social  manners  and  political  parties.  We  wish  that  they 
were  collected  into  a  volume,  which  one  could  open  without  being 
shocked  by  the  juxta- position  of  the  horrors  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

Dismissing  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  are  obliged  to  anim- 
advert on  the  ignorance  and  negligence  with  which  Mr.  Jeffrey 
has  performed  the  other  duties  of  an  editor.  He  has,  in  no  one 
instance,  told  us  the  authority  on  which  he  assigns  any  of  the 
pieces  to  Sir  Charles.  He  ought  to  have  marked  those  whose 
authenticity  was  proved  by  the  original  papers  communicated  by 
Lord  Essex ;  for  that  all  which  his  volumes  contain  are  not  so,  the 
apology  admits ;  and  we  did  not  need  that  proof,  for  we  can  show 
whole  pages  with  which  Sir  Charles  evidently  had,  and  could 
have,  nothing  to  do. 

The  former  collection  of  his  works  was  made  by  some  Je£frey 
of  that  day,  who  swept  together,  with  blundering  ignorance,  from 
the  *  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit'  and  similar  collections,  all  that 
was  attributed  to  Sir  Charles,  and  a  great  deal  that  was  not.  This 
trumpery  volume  Mr.  Jeffrey,  with  congenial  spirit,  has  pillaged 
in  the  lump,  and  he  has  added  to  it  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
pieces  uo  better  authenticated ;  some  of  them  probably  have  been 
furnished  by  Lord  Essex,  but  many  of  tliem  are  certamly  not  Sir 
Charles's ;  and  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  respectful  to  tell 
us  on  what  authority  they  are  attributed  to  him. 

Our  readers  must  have  read  (for  it  has  appeared  in  all  the  mis* 
cellanies)  a  bantering  Address  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  beginning 

*  Since  you,  dear  Doctor,  saved  my  life, 
To  bless  by  turns  and  plague  my  wife. 

and  concluding, 

'  Which  may  y^nr  other  patients  teach 
To  do,  as  had  done,  Your's, — C.  H/ 

The  style  of  (he  verses  is  not  unlike  that  of  Sir  Charles;  they 
are  gay,  easy,  and  have  a  slight  touch  of  indelicacy;  but  on  what 
authority  they  are  attributed  to  him  we  know  not.  The  signature 
C.  H.,  for  Charles  Hanbury,  may,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the 
style,  ha^  led  to  this  supposition ;  but  Sir  Charles  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Williams  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age,|ind  long  before 
he  had  any  '  wife  to  plague.'  In  Bell's  Fugitive  Poetry,  vol.  ii. 
p.  41.  the  same  verses  appear  with  the  signature  T.  H.,  and  in 
other  collections  are  attributed  to  Mr.  Hedges ;  but  what  seems 
to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt  is,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  second  number  of  the  London  Magazine  for  May  1732,  which 
was  published  before  Sir  Charles  waisr  married.  Havuig  thus  se- 
lected 
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lectpil  a  pdi'in  which  is  certainly  not  Sir  Charles's,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
contrives  lo  print  it  in  a  way  which  showa  his  utter  incapacity 
even  for  the  mechanical  part  of  an  editor's  duly.  A  distich,  in 
which  the  poet  says  that  he  has  some  rare  pills,  in  thus  given  by 
Mr.  Jeffrey: 

'  With  the  receipis  loo  how  to  lake  'em. 

•••♦*♦♦•       vol.  i.  p.  128. 

This  suppression  looks  like  discretion  ;  and  one,  who  did  not 
know  how  little  squeamish  the  cdilor  is,  would  suppose  that 
something  very  naughty  had  been  omitted;  but,  lo!  we  tind  in  all 
the  former  copies,  that  the  whole  distich  is  perfectly  inoffensit'e, 
and  indeed  the  most  unmeaning  one  of  the  poem  : 
'  With  the  receipt  too  hoiv  to  mnke  'em, 
To  you  I  leave  the  time  lo  take  'em.' 

Again; — the  principal  value  of  this  sort  of  verses  consists  in 
the ir  personal  al/usions,  which  often  elucidate  public  characters 
by  traits  which  graver  history  forgets.  In  this  same  poem, 
unoiigst  other  curiosities  which  the  author  offers  to  the  collection 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  are 

'  Some  strains  of  eloquence  which  hung, 
In  Roman  limes,  on  Tully's  tongue  ; 
But  which  cniict^aleii  and  lost  hail  lain, 
Tilt found  iheio  out  again.' — vol.  i,  p.  127- 

We  should  be  a  little  anxious  to  know  w/io  it  was  that  his 
ivitti est  contemporaries  thus  matched  with  Cicero;  but  all  clue 
to  that  information  Mr,  Jeffrey  prudently  suppresses.  The  older 
editions  indeed,  not  quite  so  discreet,  give  us  at  least  ihe  initial 
and  final  letters,  thus,  C— r;  and  others  have  gone  so  far,  as  to 
print  C — w — r;  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  guess  that  the  pane- 
gyric was  meant  for  Lord  Cowper:  another  proof  that  the  poem 
is  not  by  Sir  C  H.  Williams,  for  Lord  Cowper  had  been  dead 
many  years  before  Sir  Charles  was  married. 

With  Ihe  same  bold  ignorance,  an  imitation  of  Horace,  ad- 
dressed to  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  is 
attributed  to  Sir  Charles  ;  though  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1747,  p.  587,  where  we  first  find  it,  it  is  subscribed  with  the 
initials  S.  J.  Sir  Charles  H,  Williams  had  no  friendship  for  Mr. 
Yorke,  and  the  verses  were  probably  written  by  Soame  Jen- 
nings, who  has  been  somewhere  facetiously  denominated  '  the 
poet-laureate  of  the  House  of  Yorke." 

In  the  same  way,  the  editor  has  scattered  through  the  volumes, 

and  attributed  to  Sir  Charles,  a  dozen  of  pieces,  which  not  only 

are  not  his,  but  which,  as  every  person  of  the  least  judgment  must 

have  seen,  roii/d  not  be  his,     Some  of  them  are  bitter  lampoons 
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on  Sir  Charles  himself;  others,  panegyrics  on  his  notorious 
enemies ;  one  or  two  are  the  avtmed  productions  of  other  poets ; 
and  others  are  so  contemptible,  that  hardly  the  meanest  scribbler 
would  own  them;  and  yet  all  these  are  now  printed  as  Sir 
Charles's,  Visfrom  the  originals^  in  poasession  of  his  grandMon* 

Of  such  ignorance  we  need  not  multiply  examples;  but  we 
think  we  ought  also  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  editor's  negligence.  In  two  places  (pages  9B  and  Q(X))  he 
has  omitted  a  whole  line : — ^now  though  the  want  of  meaMng 
might  naturally  escape  Mr.  Jeffrey,  we  wonder  the  want  of  rhyme 
did  not  strike  him.  For  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  bought  these  volumes,  we  shall  here  supply  the  omission. 
The  first  is, 

*  The  members  wondcr'd,  tho'  the  motion  pass'd.* 
The  second, 

'  Nor  much  I  fear  that  you  the  place  have  goL' 

But  the  editor's  negligence  is  not  confined  to  omission.  In 
vol.  i.  page  206,  will  be  found,  '  A  Character  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  drawn  from  the  Life,  by  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  Knight  of 
the  Bath,  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fox.'  This 
occupies  three  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  notes,  as  if  by  Horace 
Walpole.  Will  our  readers  believe,  that  in  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  the 
entire  epistle  to  Mr.  Fox,  including  the  before-printed  three 
pageSf  is  to  be  found,  illustrated  with  other  and  different  notes, 
also  ascribed  to  Horace  Walpole  i  From  this  fact,  it  is  certainly 
demonstrated,  that  neither  Lords  Essex  or  Holland  read  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  work ;  but  what  is  more  surprizing,  it  proves 
that  nobody  else  ever  did.  Here  then  we  dismiss  Mr.  Jeffrey,  not 
that  we  have  stated  one-twentieth  part  of  the  charges  we  have  to 
make  against  him,  but  because  we  have  said  quite  enough  to  ex- 
pose his  incapacity,  and  the  infamy  of  such  a  publication. 

We  now  gladly  turn  to  a  more  agreeable  part  of  the  subject : 
our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  some  specimens  of  a 
writer  whose  wit  and  pleasantry  have  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  proverbial,  and  to  examine  upon  what  his  reputation  is 
founded. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  political  pasquinades  are  part 
of  political  history;  though  generally  overcharged,  and  often  un- 
just, they  frequently  preserve  traits  of  character,  and  record  mo* 
tives  of  action  which,  though  neither  unimportant  nor  uninteiw 
esting,  escape  the  graver  historian.  The  pen  of  Sir  Charles. 
Hanbury  Williams,  says  Horace  Walpole,  inflicted,^  in  three 
odes,  deeper  wounds  on  Pulteney,  than  Pulteney  and  Bolin^-. 
broke  in  the  long  series  of  the  Craftsman  could  imprint  on  Su 
Robert  Walpole.     Sir  Charles  was  by  no  means  the  inventor  of 

this 
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this  style  of  composition.  We  have  a  copious  collection  of  the 
political  lampoons  of  our  civil  wars,  and  the  French  have  a  com- 
plete succession  of  them  from  the  League  to  the  Revolution. 
Some  of  our  greatest,  and  some  of  our  noblest  virriters,  have  not 
disdained  this  petty  satire :  but,  partly  from  the  very  strange  coin- 
cidences of  the  day,  and  partly  from  the  gaiety  and  force  of  his 
satire,  no  one  has  attained  more  reputation  than  Sir  C.H.  Williams. 
He  has  undoubtedly,  however,  been  over-rated.  Horace  Walpole, 
his  personal  friend,  and  who,  Sir  Charles  tells  us,  was  a  peculiar 
admirer  of  his  verses — 

*  Has  my  young  Walpole,  blest  with  truest  taste, 
Adorn*d  with  learning,  with  politeness  grac'd. 
When  I  repeated,  thought  the  moments  long? 
Friend  to  the  poet, — partial  to  his  song!' — 

Walpole,  although  thus  partial,  admits*  that  Sir  Charles  had 
been  injiower  but  for  a  single  ode.  This  judgment  is  too  severe ; 
for  there  are  three  or  four  odes  which  appear  to  us  to  be  equally 
good.  Walpole,  no  doubt,  alluded  to  one  of  his  first  two  political 
odes, '  The  Country  Girl,'  vol.  i.  p.  IS  1 ;  or, '  Lo !  a  New  Progeny 
descends' — vol.  i.  p.  137  :  these  are  both  so  well  known,  and  have 
been  so  often  printed,  that  we  need  not  recal  them  to  our 
readers'  recollection ;  but  from  another  ballad,  called  *  The 
Statesman,'  which  is  less  generally  known,  but,  we  think,  equal 
to  the  more  renowned  odes,  we  shall  select  a  few  verses,  as  the 
best  specimen  of  Sir  Charles's  style.  He  invokes  his  muse  to 
celebrate  Pulteney,  now  become  Lord  Bath — 

'  When  you  touch  on  his  Lordship's  high  birth, 
Speak  Latin  as  if  you  were  tipsy ; 
Say,  we  are  all  biit  the  sons  of  the  earth, 
Et  genvs  nonfecimus  ipsi. 

Proclaim  him  as  rich  as  a  Jew ; 

Yet  attempt  not  to  reckon  his  bounties : 
You  may  say,  he  is  married ;  that's  true. 

Yet  speak  not  a  word  of  his  Countess. 

Leave  a  blank  here  and  there  in  each  page. 

To  enrol  the  fair  deeds  of  his  youth  ! 
When  you  mention  the  acts  of  his  age — 

Leave  a  blank  for  his  honour  and  truth  ! 

Say,  he  made  a  great  monarchf  change  hands : 

He  spake — and  the  ministerj  fell. 
Say,  he  made  a  great  statesman  of  Sands  ;§ 

(Oh  !  that  he  had  taught  him  to  spell !) 

•  Walpolima,  t  George  II.  t  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

§  Samuel  SandjSi  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  Walpole'sfall. 

D  3  Then 
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Then  enlarge  on  his  cunning  and  wit: 
Say,  how  he  harangu'd  at  the  Fountain  ',* 

Say,  how  the  old  patriots  were  bit, 

And  a  mouse  was  producM  by  the  mountain. 

Then  say  how  he  mark'd  the  new  year. 

By  increasing  our  taxes,  and  stocks : 
Then  say  how  he  chang'd  to  a  peer. 

Fit  companion  for  Edgcumbe,  and  Fox/ — p.  151. 

The  third  of  these  stauzas  is  a  model  of  tliis  species  of  wit  and 
severity.  We  wish  the  editor  bad  explained  the  sneer  at  Sir 
Charles's  own  dearest  friends,  in  the  last  line. 

The  following  description  of  a  conference  between  George, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  Mr.  Lechmere,  rival  candidates 
for  Worcestershire,  is  a  favourable  instance  of  the  ease  and  hu- 
mour with  which  Sir  Charles  could  sketch  manners  and  character. 

'  Two  chanc'd  to  meet  near  Severn's  rapid  streams, 
And  Lyttleton  and  Lechmere  were  their  names; 
One  famed  for  deep  debate,  and  classic  taste. 
The  other  for  his  judgment  in  a  beast ; 
One  minds  the  public,  one  his  private  cares, 
That  shines  in  senates,  and  this  shines  in  fairs ; 
One  sighs  at  Walpole's  everlasting  sway. 
While  t'other  mourns  the  excessive  price  of  hay  ; 
They  stopp'd — when  L^'ttleton  the  silence  broke, 
And  thus  the  Patriot  to  the  Grazier  spoke : 

*  LYTTLETON. 

*  "  When,  to  conclude  a  tedious  war's  alarms, 
Ajax  and  godlike  Hector  met  in  arms, 
Before  they  shook  their  spears,  or  drew  their  swords. 
They  pails'd,  and  talk'd  in  amicable  words ; 
So  let  us  twain,  like  those  two  generous  foes, 
First  parley  hold — then,  if  we  must,  oppose.'" 

*  LECHMERE. 

'  *'  1  never  heard  of  Ajax,  or  of  Hector ; 

But  you  would  speak  to  me,  Sir,  I  conjecture : 

Then  pray.  Sir,  let  your  tale  be  briefly  told, 

For  standing  still  may  give  my  gelding  cold.'  " — p.  62, 

Here  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  the  classic  Lyttleton  is  not 
more  happily  hit  off  than  the  rustic  laconism  of  Squire  Lechmere* 
But  Sir  Charles,  unhappily,  did  not  always  confine  his  satire 
to  public  men;  in  the  wantonness  of  his  wit  he  invaded  private 
life,  and  the  gentler  sex :  the  longest  of  his  pieces,  called  '  Isa- 
bella/ is  a  description  of  '  the  Morning*  of  Lady  Isabella  Mon- 
tague, widow  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  afterwards  married  to 


*  In  the  Strand,  vrhere  the  Opposiiioo  met,  and  where  PuJteney  eodeavoored,  in 
vain,  to  iDBuage  his  late  co-operators. 

Edward 
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Edward  Hussev,  Earl  of  BeauHeu.  As  she  was  one  of  llie  most 
remarkable  beauties,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  matches  in 
Kiigland,  she  was  at  the  very  top  of  fashionable  society,  and  Sir 
Charles's  description  of  her  morning  occupations,  visitors,  and 
conversatioi),  is  curious  as  a  record  of  persona  and  manners, 
drawn  evidently  from  the  life. 

'  The  monkey,  lap-dog,  parrot,  and  her  Grace, 
Had  each  retir'd  from  breakfast  to  their  place. 
When,  hark,  a  knock !  "  See,  Betty,  see  who's  there : 
"  Tis  Mr.  Baleman,  ina'ajn,  in  bin  new  chair:" 
■  "  Dicky's  new  chair!  ihe  charming'sl  thing  in  town. 
Whose  poles  are  lacker'd,  and  whose  lining's  brown !" 
*#»♦*•*» 
To  pleBbe  the  noble  dame,  the  courtly  'squire 
Produc'd  a  tea-pot,  made  in  SiatTurdshire  : 
So  Venu9  look'd,  and  with  such  longing  eyes. 
When  Paris  first  produc'd  the  golden  prize.  > 

"  Such  works  as  this,"  she  cries,  "  can  England  do  !  . 

It  equals  Dresden,  and  outdoes  St.  Cloud  : 
All  modern  China  now  shall  hide  its  head, 
And  e'en  Chantilly  must  give  o'er  her  trade : 
For  lace,  let  Flanders  bear  away  the  hell, 
Jn  Unts'.  lijien,  let  the  Dulcb  excel; 
For  prettiest  stuffs,  let  Ireland  first  be  nani'd, 
And  for  best  fancy'd  silks,  let  France  be  fam'd  ; 
Do  thou,  thrice-happy  England  !  still  prepare 
This  clay,  and  build  thy  fame  on  earthenware.'  " 

vol.  i.  p.  72- 
It  is  observable  that  in  those  days,  when  ladies  kept  monkeys, 
and  beaux  visited  in  chairs,  the  porcelain  manufactures  of  SCafford- 
Hhire,  the  source  of  so  much  public  and  private  wealth,  were  begin- 
ning to  attract  notice.  The  Wedgewoods  and  Spodes  should 
bless  tile  memory  of  Mr.  Bateman,  who  being  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged taste,  probably  contributed  to  bring  the  English  porcelain 
into  fashion. 

The  duchess's  extasies  at  the  new  tea-pot  are  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  General  Charles  Churchill,  tlic  son  of  an  elde  ibro- 
Iher  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

'  None  led  through  youth  a  gayer  life  than  he, 
Cheerful  in  converse,  smart  in  repartee. — 
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He  tells  you  its  whole  history  for  your  pains: 
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And  Blenheim's  field  becomes  by  bis  reciting. 

As  long  in  telling  as  it  was  in  fighting : 

His  old  desire  to  please  is  still  express'd  ; 

His  hat's  well  cock'd,  his  perriwig  s  well  dress'd  : 

He  rolls  his  stockings  still,  white  gloves  he  wears, 

And  in  the  boxes  with  the  beanx  appears ; 

His  eyes  through  wrinkled  comers  cast  their  rays  ; 

Still  he  bows  graceful,  still  soft  things  he  says : 

And  still  remembering  that  he  once  was  young. 

He  strains  his  crippleid  knees,  and  stmts  along. 

The  room  he  enter'd  tmiluig^  which  bespoke 

Some  worn-out  compliment,  or  thread-bare  joke ; 

(For  not  perceiving  loss  of  parts,  he  yet 

Grasps  at  the  shade  of  his  departed  wit.)' — vol.  i,  pp.  7^f7S» 

With  equal  truth  and  still  more  spirit  is  touched  the  cha* 
racter  of  Lord  Lovel,  afterwards  Viscount  Coke,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  lliis  was  the  husband  of  Lady  Mary 
Coke,  who  died  within  these  very  few  years ;  the  match,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  following  character,  was  not  happy. 

*  Lovel, — the  oddest  character  in  town — 
A  lover,  statesman,  connoisseur,  bufibon: 
Extract  him  well,  this  is  his  quintessence — 
Much  folly,  but  more  cunning,  and  some  sense; 
To  neither  party  in  his  heart  inclin'd. 
He  9teer'd  twixt  both  with  politics  refin'd. 
Voted  with  Walpole,  and  with  Pultney  din*d.^ — vol.i.p.86* 

All  this  is  very  well,  and  (if  the  invasion  of  domestic  life  can  ever 
be  innocent)  tolerably  harmless;  but  the  success  which  this  piece 
obtained  seems  to  have  turned  the  head  of  Sir  Charles's  muse; 
for  when  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  married  Mr.  Hussey,  he  adU 
dressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  himself  an  admirer 
of  her  Grace,  an  ode  called  ^  the  Conquered  Duchess/  in  which, 
amidst  insinuations  (too  licentious  to  be  quoted)  against  her,  he 
thus  sneers  at  the  country  of  the  successful  lover. 

*  "  But  careful  Heaven  reserv'd  her  grace 
For  one  of  the  Milesian  race. 

On  stronger  parts  depending ; 
Nature,  indeed,  denies  them  sense. 
But  gives  them  legs  and  impudence 
That  beats  all  understanding.' " 

But  Mr.  Hussey  belonged  to  a  country  which  is  not  pa- 
tient of  insult,  and  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  whose 
courage  was  not  equal  to  his  M'it,  fled  into  Wales  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences, and  was  pelted  as  he  ran  with  a  vituperative  ode 
almost  as  good  as  his  own.  Wales,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
distant  from  the  formidable  Milesian,  and  Sir  Charles  was  re- 
moved 
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moveil  by  the  care  of  his  frienda  from  his  dishonourable  tsile,  to 
one,  under  all  circumstances,  hardly  more  honourable.  He  was 
sent  (probably  by  the  iiiHuence  of  Mr.  Fo\,  to  whom  the  offen- 
sive ude  had  been  addressed)  minister  to  Dresden ;  and  he 
accepted  this  office  from  a  ministry  which  he  had  individually 
derided  and  insulted.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  the 
brilliant  part  of  Sir  Charles's  life; — we  touch  it  lightly,  and 
should  not  have  touched  it  all,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  his  poe- 
tical history,  and  to  the  understanding  of  some  of  the  beat  and  most 
vigorous  pieces  in  the  whole  publication.  There  is  one  ode  in 
particular,  which  is  called  an  answer  to  '  the  Conquered  Duchess,' 
and  which  professes  to  be  an  expostulation  with  Sir  Charles; 
but  the  expostulation  is  so  gentle,  and  the  satire  it  contains  is  so 
general  and  so  poignant  that  we  should  have  suspected  it  to  be 
Sir  Charles's,  even  if  all  the  editions  had  not  given  it  as  his. 
There  is,  however,  one  allusion  in  it  to  the  punishment  of  Dio- 
mede,  which  Sir  Charles  could  hardly  have  written,  or  which, 
if  he  did  write  it,  is  a  most  extraordinary  prophecy  of  a  mis- 
fortune uttered  by  a  man  against  himself; — for  Sir  Charles  did,  as 
the  ode  writer  menaced,  lose  his  reason :  if  this  ode,  however,  was 
not  written  by  him,  (which  those  who  have  the  onginals  could,  we 
suppose,  tell,)  there  was,  then,  another  poet  at  least  equal  to  Sir 
Charles  at  his  own  weapons,  and  superior  to  him  in  the  audacity 
of  using  them. 

We  are  tempted  to  extract  a  stanza  or  two  (the  least  offensive 
we  can  iind)  from  this  sprightly  ode, — even  at  this  distance  of 
time  we  are  unwilling  to  quote  his  very  licentious  satire  upon 
individual  females,  but  the  two  following  stanzas,  in  which  Sir 
Charles's  triumphs  over  the  new  ministry  are  celebrated,  may  be 
extracted  without  any  indelicacy.  Sir  Charles  is  addressed  as 
telling — 

'  How  Sands,  in  sense  and  person  queer, 
Jump'd  from  a  patriot  to  a.  peer. 
No  morial  yet  knows  why; 
How  Pulteney  trock'd  the  fairest  fame 
For  a  Right  Honourable  narae 

To  call  kk  vixea  by, 
I-low  Compton  rose,  when  Walpole  fell, 
Twas  you,  and  only  you  could  tell, 

And  all  ihc  scene  dtsclos'd; 
How  Vane  and  Rushoul,  Baihurst,  Gower, 
Were  curs'd  and  stigmaii^d  by  ■power  ; 

And  Tuis'd  to  be  expos'd.  — vol.  i,  p.  97- 
But  there  is  another  class  of  Sir  Charles's  poetry  to  which  we 
may  look,  if  not  with  as  great  admiration,  with  at  least  more  ap- 
plause. 
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plause.  These  volumes  contain  several  pieces  which  are  wholly 
unexceptionable  in  point  either  of  morals  or  honour ;  they  are 
less  distinguished  for  brilliancy  than  their  criminal  associates,  but 
they  exhibit  considerable  talents.  Such  is  the  epistle,  already 
quoted,  to  Mr.  Fox,  from  which  we  are  tempted  to  extract  a  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  drawn  with,  certainly  not  an  impar- 
tial but,  a  knowing  and  an  able  hand. 

'  **  But  Orford's  self,  1  Ve  seen  whilst  I  have  read, 
Laugh  the  heart's  laugh,  and  nod  th'  approving  head; 
Pardon,  great  Shade,  if,  duteous,  on  thy  herse 
I  hang  my  grateful  tributary  verse : 
If  I  who  followed  thro'  thy  various  day, 
Thy  glorious  zenith  and  thy  bright  decay, 
Now  strew  thy  tomb  with  flow'rs,  and  o'er  thy  urn, 
With  England,  Liberty,  and  Envy  mourn. 
His  soul  was  great,  and  dar'd  not  but  do  well. 
His  noble  pride  still  urs'd  him  to  excel; 
Above  the  thirst  of  gold — if  in  his  heart 
Ambition  govem'd — Av'rice  had  no  part. 
A  genius  to  explore  untrodden  ways, 
Where  prudence  sees  no  track,  yet  never  strays ; 
Which  books  and  schools,  in  vain  attempt  to  teach, 
And  which  laborious  art  can  never  reach. 
Falsehood  and  flatt'ry,  and  the  tricks  of  court, 
He  left  to  Statesmen  of  a  meaner  sort; 
Their  cloaks  and  smiles  were  offer'd  him  in  vain. 
His  acts  viere  justice  which  he  dar'd  maintain, 
His  words  were  truth  that  held  them  in  disdain. 
Open  to  friends,  but  ev'n  to  foes  sincere. 
Alike  remote  from  jealousy  and  fear; 
Tho'  Envy's  howl,  tho'  Faction's  hiss  he  heard, 
Tho'  senates  frown'd,  tho'  death  itself  appear'd  : 
Calmly  he  view'd  them — conscious  that  his  ends 
Were  right,  and  Truth  and  Innocence  his  friends.' 
Thus  was  he  form'd  to  govern  and  to  please, 
Familiar  greatness,  dignity  with  ease, 
Coropos'd  his  frame — admir'd  in  ev'ry  state, 
In  private  amiable — in  public  great: 
Gentle  in  pow'r — but  daring  in  disgrace. 
His  love  was  liberty — his  wish  was  peace. 
Such  was  the  man  that  smil'd  upon  my  lays, 
And  what  can  heighten  thought  or  genius  raise. 
Like  praise  from  him  whom  all  mankind  must  praise; 
Whose  knowledge,  courage,  temper,  all  surpris'd. 
Whom  many  lov'd,  few  hated,  none  despis'd. — vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

Less  diffuse  and  therefore  better  is  his  character  of  Mr.  Win- 
nington. 

*I« 
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'  In  liiin  we  find  unite,  what  rarely  meet. 

Parts  juin'd  witli  application,  sense  with  wit; 

A  piercing  eye,  a  countenance  erect, 

Quick  to  invent,  judicious  to  correct; 

Warm  to  allacit,  but  warmer  to  defend. 

The  fairest  foe,  and  the  sincerest  friend; 

Above  ih'  intrigues,  and  windings  of  a  court, 

Acknowledg'd  merit  has  hissui'e  support. 

His  converse  new  andjust  delight  alfords, 

Rich  in  llie  brightest  ihoughte  and  aptest  words; 

Whene'er  he  speaks,  his  audience  is  cbarm'd, 

Tnugbt  by  his  sense,  and  by  his  spirit  warm'd.' — p.  4*&* 
Our  readers  will  see  in  these  extracts  great  irregularities;  lines 
the  most  vigorous  match  with  lines  the  most  feeble  and  prosaic; 
and  such  is  the  character  of  the  whole  epistle,  and  indeed,  we  may 
say,  of  all  Sir  Charles's  poetry. 

We  must  now  conclude,  repeating  our  wish  that  an  expurgated 
edition  of  this  work  were  printed,  omitting  all  the  indecencies, 
the  blasphemies,  and  the  dulness  which  compose  the  major  part 
of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  voiuines,  and  elucidating  the  rest  by  such  notes 
ns  should  explain  the  history  and  brighten  the  wit.  Sir  Charles, 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  has  achieved  a  lasting  fame.  He 
will  be  always  mentioned,  and,  if  a  decent  edition  be  published, 
often  read;  but  of  the  present  work  we  are  obliged  to  say, 
notwithstanding  the  respectable  names  which  the  editor  has  en- 
trapped into  his  title-page  and  dedication,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
good  manners,  good  morals,  and  literature,  and  that  no  man  of 
sense  and  no  woman  of  delicacy  can  allow  it  to  be  seen  on  their 
table. 


Art.  III. — 1.  yoyage  d  rOasis  de  Thilies  et  dans  les  Deserts 
situis  d  i'Orient  et  d  I'Occideul  de  la  Thebaide,J'aits  pendant 
les  Jnnees  1815,  181G,  1817  el  181S.  Par  M.  md^ric 
Cailliaud;  el  le  Voyage  d  POasis  du  Dukd;  par  M.  Le  Che- 
valier Drovetti,  Conaul-GSn^ral  de  France  en  Egypte ;  r6dig6 
et  public  par  M.  Jomard,  8i,c.    Fol.     Paris.     Iti22. 

2.  A  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt.  By  Sir 
Archibald  Edmonstone,  Bart.     London,    m2'i. 

3.  Notes,  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  NuOia  and  the  Oasis,  Mount 
Sinai  and  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  Bart, 
8vo.    London.     1823. 

4.  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Parts  adjacent;  in 
compauu  with  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  during  the  Years  1816, 
17,  and  18;  extending  as  for  as  the  Hecona  Cataract  of  lite 
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Nile,  Jerusalem,  DatnascuSf  Balbec,  t^c.     By  Robert  Richard- 
son, M.D.    2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1822. 

5.  Notice  sur  le  Voj^age  de  M.  Lelorrain  en  Egypte;  ei  Observa^ 
tioNs  sur  le  Zodiaque  Circulaire  de  Denaerah.  Par  M* 
Sauhiier,  fils.     Paris.    1822. 

6.  Notice  sur  le  Zodiaque  de  Daulerah.  Par  M.  J.  Saint- 
Martin,  Membre  de  rinstitut,  &c.     Paris.    1822. 

7.  Nouvelles  Consideratiom  sur  le  Planisphire  de  Dendera,  Sfc. 
8^c.     Paris.    1822. 

8.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar, 
under  the  Command  of  His  Excellence  Ismael  Pasha,  under* 
taken  by  Order  of  His  Highness  Mehemmed  Ali  Pasha, 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.  8vo.  By  an  American  in  the  Service  of 
the  Viceroy.     jLx>ndon.    1822. 

TF  the  old  '  Land  of  Egypt'  be  not  thoroughly  known,  it  is  not 
*'-  from  any  want  of  travellers  and  travel-writers.  Here  we 
have  a  batch  coni]>osed  of  various  nations — English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  French  and  American — all  of  them  in  quest  of  something 
new,  and  all  eager  to  add  to  the  stock  of  information  already  be- 
fore the  public,  llie  first  on  the  list  is  M.  Cailliaud,  a  jeweller  and 
silversmith  of  Nantz,  who,  desirous  of  seeing  the  world,  and  try- 
ing his  fortune  abroad,  trusses  up  his  little  pack,  sets  sail  for 
Cairo,  and  is  engaged  by  the  Pasha  to  find  out  all  the  ^o\A  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  his  domi- 
nions. Judging  from  that  portion  of  the  work  which  appears  to 
be  his  own,  we  should  set  him  down  as  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  man, 
from  whom  we  may  hereafter  expect  a  simple,  unadorned  narra- 
tive of  occurrences,  and  a  description  of  those  regions  of  Africa 
on  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  from  which  he  has  not  yet  returned. 

The  second  is  a  Scotch  Baronet,  whom  curiosity  and  a  desire 
of  knowledge  led  to  visit  Egypt  and  the  two  Thebaic  Oases,  to  the 
latter  of  which  he  has  confined  his  observations ;  illustrating  his 
text  with  a  few  lithographic  sketches.  The  interior  or  more  re- 
mote of  these  Oases  had  never  before  been  visited  by  any  Eu- 
ropean. 

The  third  is  an  English  Baronet,  whose  chief  object  seems  to 
have  been  amusement ;  who  accordingly  shoots  wild-dhcks  in  the 
lake  of  Menzaleh;  intrigues  with  a  native  woman;  escapes  by 
breaking  a  hole  through  the  mud  wall ;  clambers  up  the  Second 
Pyramid  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck;  is  pitifully  annoyed  by  dogs, 
and  hard-trotting  camels,  and  Jews,  and  Arabs ;  and  finds  fault 
with  every  thing,  like  a  true  Englishman,  with  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  stone  giants  of  Ebsambul  and  the  sable  nymphs  of 
Elephantine,  whose  *  fringe  of  leather  strings  girded  round  the 
lower  waist'  had  more  charms,  he  says,  in  his  eyes  than  the 
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ostricli  feathers  and  hoop-petticoats  of  St,  James's.  Though  the 
work  of  Sir  Frederick  Henniker  scarcely  falls  within  tlie  scope 
of  our  present  Article,  we  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  freely 
confess  that  the  perusal  frequently  relaxed  our  gravity  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  amusiiig  little  volume,  and  will  tind  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  '  Diary  of  an  Invalid,'  though  here  and  there  seasoned  with  a 
spice  of  the  good  natured  growling  of  Mathew  Bramble. 

llie  next  in  succession  is  Doctor  Klchardaon;  who,  as  the 
title-page  informs  us,  travelled  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more  '  a/oiig  the  Mediterranean,'  as  family  physician.  As  a 
writer  of  travels,  he  is  neither  so  entertaining  nor  go  instructive  as 
might  be  wished,  mistaking  frequently  cant  and  vulgar  phrases 
for  wit,  and  uncouth  words  for  learning.  That  he  has  told  the 
truth,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt;  but  that  he  has  told  it,  as 
he  says, '  in  as  few  words,  and  in  as  agreeable  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble,' we  can  by  no  means  concede  to  him.  The  long  series  of 
ruins  and  rubbish  which  sirew  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  Second  Cataract — broken  columns  and  broken  pot- 
tery— temples,  tombs  and  obelisks— sarcophagi  and  mummy- 
cases — hieroglyphics  and  mysteries  which  nobody  understands, 
described  in  all  the  niinutise  of  dull  detail  (through  nearly  five 
hundred  desperate  pages) — these  are  the  '  agreeable'  truths  which 
the  doctor  professes  to  tell  '  in  as  few  words  as  possible,'  and 
which  half-a-dozen  good  sketches  would  have  told  more  agree- 
ably and  much  better! 

The  little  volume  of  M.  Saulnier,//s,  is  a  sort  of  lii  Psean  to 
celebrate  the  successful  sacrilege,  committed  under  his  auspices, 
on  the  zodiacal  planisphere  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ceiling  of 
oue  of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple  of  Denderah  ;  and  which  was 
furtively  broken  down  and  carried  away  by  a  person  in  his  employ 
of  the  name  of  Leiorrain.  The  other  two  volumes  contain  the 
speculations  of  the  French  philosophers  on  the  antiquity  of  this 
and  other  zodiacs  found  in  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

The  '  American  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy'  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  Ismael  Pasha  in  the  character,  as  he  tells  us,  of 
Topgi  Bashi,  or  '  Chief  of  Artillery ;'  but,  being  attacked  wiUi 
ophthalmia  at  the  Second  Cataract,  was  left  behind,  and  did 
not  join  the  army  till  after  the  only  battle  that  was  fought,  near 
Meraw6;  he  proceeded  with  it,  however,  as  far  as  Sennaar;  where 
a  second  attack  of  his  disease  put  a  final  stop  to  his  progress,  and 
obliged  him  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Cairo,* 

Every 
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Every  one  knows,  that  with  the  army  of  Egypt,  the  French 
dispatched  a  little  army  of  savans  to  celebrate  and  to  settle  *  that 
ancient  and  fertile  country  of  the  Ptolemies';  of  the  entire  con- 
quest of  which  they  made  no  doubt.  These,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  active  enough,  each  in  his  vocation ;  and  when  driven  oat 
of  their  promised  Canaan  by  the  British  arms,  displayed  no  less 
diligence  in  getting  up  a  national  trophy,  in  the  shape  of  an  enor- 
mous book,  to  perpetuate  their  omu  and  their  patron's  renown, 
and  which,  for  the  number  of  square  feet  in  the  surface  of  one 
of  its  pages,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  book-making.  To 
this  common  reservoir  they  not  only  contributed  their  o^n  la- 
bours, but  have  since  turned  into  the  same  channel  those  of  every 
French  traveller  who  may  have  collected  information,  however 
slight,  in  or  about  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  a  sort  of  mo- 
nopoly, to  which  a  Frenchman,  so  far  from  resisting,  appears 
most  willingly  to  submit ;  and  consigns,  without  hesitation,  what- 
ever remarks  he  may  have  collected,  to  the  managers  of  the 
'  Grand  Livre,'  of  whom  M.  Jomard  ranks  in  the  first  class :  by 
him  the  manuscripts  are  rediges,  and  the  charts  and  sketches 
dressh  to  correspond  with  the  anterior  labours  of  the  savans ;  so 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  the  observations  of  the  ori- 
ginal writer  from  those  of  M.  Jomard. 

The  travels  of  MM.  Cailliaud  and  Drovetti,  now  before  us, 
have  undergone  this  operation,  and,  scanty  as  they  are,  have  been 

ter  thus  tradaced,  he  took  prompt  measures,  on  coming  to  thin  countiy,  to  rescue  it 
from  the  injustice  with  which,  as  it  now  appears,  it  had  been  assailed. 

*  On  my  arrival  (he  sa^'s)  in  London,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Waddington  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  a  "manly  and  temperate  letter,**  informing  him  of  his  error,  represent- 
ing to  him  the  serious  injury  it  might  do  me,  and  calling  upon  him  for  a  justification  or 
an  apology.  Mr.  Waddington,  in  the  manner  best  becoming  an  English  gentleman* 
frankly  gave  me  both,  concluding  with  the  following  expressions — "  I  feci  the  most 
sincere  and  profound  sorrow  for  the  unintentional  injustice  into  which  I  have  been  be- 
trayed by  too  hasty  a  belief  of  false  information.  For  this  I  am  as  anxious  to  make 
you  reparation,  as  I  am  incapable  of  doing  any  person  a  wilful  injunr.  I  will  therefore 
cause  the  note  in  (question  to  be  erased  in  the  following  editions  of  my  book ;  and  in 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  present,  I  will  instantly  insert  a  new  page  or  sheet,  if  ne- 
cessary ;  or  should  that  be  impossible,  I  will  immediately  destroy  the  whole  impression.'* 
It  was  impossible  for  me,  after  this,  to  retain  any  of  the  angry  feelings  excited  by  this 
affair,  excepting  towards  "  the  false  tongue"  that  occasioned  it,  on  which  I  cordially 
imprecate  a  plentiful  portion  of  the  "  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  and  coals  of  juniper.*^ 
— pp.  60, 61. 

Mr.  Waddington  is  offended,  we  perceive,  at  the  manner  in  which  we  noticed  some 
part  of  his  conduct  to  the  natives,  and  the  subsequent  refusal  of  the  young  pasha  to 
allow  of  his  further  progress  with  the  army.  It  is  not  our  practice  to  speak  hastily  on 
those  occasions;  and  we  can  assure  this  gentleman  that  we  had  that  in  our  hands  at  the 
lime  we  wrote,  which  would  have  borne  us  out  in  the  use  of  more  decisive  language. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  we  liked  Mr.  Waddington,  and  were  desirous  of  parting  with 
him  on  kindly  terms:  his  frankness  and  invariable  good  humour  amused  us,  and  we  took 
a  real  interest  in  his  inquiries  and  researches.  As  to  his  mistakes,  we  said  what  truth 
and  justice  demanded,  and  no  more. 
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so  r^dig^s  et  dresses  as  to  render  them  in  their  new  shape  fit 
companions  to  that  elephantine  work,  ihe  '  Description  de 
I'Egypte;' — a  wort  which  M.  Joniard  modeatly  aaaures  us,  '  has 
accustomed  its  readers  to  that  scrupulous  fidelity,  to  that  preci- 
eion  and  that  delicacy  of  execution,  without  which,  at  the  present 
day,  no  work  of  the  kind  could  obtain  their  support!'  We  have 
bad  occasion  to  notice  the  '  scrupulous  fidelity'  which  charac- 
terizes it ;  and  we  shall  presently  exhibit  a  f^w  more  instances  of 
its  pretensions  to  '  extraordinary  precision.'  In  the  mean  time, 
we  would  just  hint  to  M .  Jomard  that  magnitude  is  not  accuracy, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  he  increases  the  size  of  mere  sketches, 
whether  geographical  or  pictorial,  he  aggravates  their  defects. 

M.  Cailliaud's  first  attempt  was  to  discover  those  emerald 
mines  which  tradition  had  miiformly  placed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea — and  from  which  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  Egj-pt  are  said  to  have  drawn  these  precious  gems. 
Furnished  with  soldiers,  labourers,  dromedaries,  &c.  he  set  out 
on  his  enterprize,  passed  the  ruins  of  several  Egyptian  temples, 
at  the  stations,  as  he  supposes  them,  of  the  caravans  which  pur- 
sued this  route  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  at  length  reached 
the  foot  of  Mount  Zabarah,  from  which  the  most  valuable  stones 
are  supposed  to  have  been  extracted.  The  distance  of  this  moun- 
tain is  about  seven  leagues  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  about  forty-five  to  the  southward  of  Coseir. 
Having  passed  the  ruins  of  habitations,  he  came  lo  certain  open- 
ings in  the  rock,  which  be  immediately  recognized  to  be  the  pas- 
sages into  the  mines.  There  is  something  marvellous  in  what 
follows — but  we  are  in  the  countrj-  of  marvels. 

'  1  was  yei  ignorant  of  whai  sort  of  mine  this  coiiU  be;  I  had  only 
a  glimpse  of  some  veins  of  mica,  talc  and  schist,  ihat  nin  between 
mnsses  of  the  granite  which  formed  the  body  of  this  mountain.  I  im- 
mediately employed  three  Abibdeh  to  ilig  into  the  entrance  of  one  of 
these  excavations.  As  I  had  just  sat  down  upon  some  heaps,  to  repose 
myself  from  the  fatigues  that  I  had  borne  all  this  and  the  preceding 
days,  I  observed  a  piece  of  emerald  of  a  dark  green  colour.  What  was 
my  joy  and  my  surprize!  Forgetting  all  my  fatigue,  and  impatient  to 
enter  this  gallery,  I  encouraged  the  Ab&bdoh,  and  set  myself  to  work 
with  them  ;  we  were  soon  able  to  enter  the  mine,  i  caused  flambeaus 
to  be  lighted  without  delay,  and,  accompanied  by  my  interpreter  and 
an  Ab4bdeh,  I  descended,  after  a  hundred  steps,  to  .1  very  oblique 
passage;  the  inclination,  rendered  too  steep  by  the  veins,  made  the 
way  dangerous.  The  AbSlbdeh,  affrighted,  returned  by  the  way  we 
had  advanced;  my  interpreter,  linding  the  passage  too  steep,  hesitated 
and  stopped;  I  descended,  entirely  alone,  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  after  which  I  found  the  way  blocked  up  by  enormous  masses  of 
mica,  which  were  detached  from  the  ceiling ;  I  was  ajone  to  clear  ihem 
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away  and  open  the  passage ;  I  bad  arrived  at  four  hundred  feet  under 
the  earth  by  many  difficult  and  dangerous  passages.  This  labour  was 
more  than  1  could  bear;  1  was  obliged  to  renounce  it.  As  1  was 
about  to  remount,  dissatisfied  at  having  made  no  discovery  except  the 
masses  of  mica,  I  perceived  a  hexaedral  prism  of  emerald.  1  uncovered 
it  with  care,  preserving  it  in  its  matrix.  1  continued  to  walk  about  for 
two  hours  in  these  narrow  galleries,  which  alarmed  my  interpreter; 
the  great  distance  that  I  was  from  him  under  the  earth,  hindered  me 
from  hearing  his  reiterated  cries ;  he  sent  to  seek  for  a  rope,  which  he 
let  down  the  mine,  thinking  it  would  drop  near  me  and  assist  me  in 
climbing  up;  but  none  of  my  people  dared  to  descend.  My  light  was 
on  the  point  of  going  out.  After  having  rested  myself  for  a  moment,  I 
recommenced  my  road  to  the  top,  which  1  clambered  up  with  unavoid- 
able pain.  In  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence  which  reigned*  the 
voice  of  my  interpreter  at  last  came  to  my  ears ;  guided  by  bis  voice, 
I  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  was.  His  first  question  was.  Have  yoa 
many  emeralds?  I  told  him  no,  but  in  a  manner  to  persuade  him  that 
I  had  filled  my  pockets  with  them,  which  was  a  greater  punishment  to 
him  than  any  reproaches  that  I  could  have  made.' — CaUliandf  p.  60. 

After  this,  he  says,  he  discovered  above  forty  similar  excava- 
tions, in  one  of  which  he  descended  through  a  narrow  passage  to 
eighty  feet  below  the  surface,  where  his  furtlier  progress  was 
arrested  by  '  a  horrible  precipice,'  down  which  he  had  nearly 
fallen.  It  commenced  at  the  edge  of  an  extensive  platform, 
large  enough  to  allow  three  hundred  men  to  work  together ;  but  as 
none  of  his  people  would  follow  or  assist  him,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  his  further  researches  in  this  quarter. 

M.  Cailliaud's  account  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of 
mount  Zabarah,  agrees  pretty  exactly  with  the  description  given 
of  the  Jebbel  Zumrud  by  Bruce,  who  tells  us  that  *  he  saw,  in 
four  days,  more  granite,  porphyry,  marble  and  Jasper,  than 
would  build  Rome,  Athens,  Corinth,  Syracuse,  Memphis,  Alex- 
andria, and  half  a  dozen  such  cities.'  He  also  says  that  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  he  saw  five  pits  or  shafts,  none  of  theod 
four  feet  in  diameter,  out  of  which  the  ancients  were  supposed 
to  draw  their  emeralds ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  enter  them, 
for  fear  of  the  bad  air  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  contain. 
Mr.  Belzoni's  account  of  these  mines,  and  the  supposed  city 
inhabited  by  the  miners,  is  slight  and  va^ue,  and  has  few  particu- 
lars in  common  with  that  of  M.  Cailliaud;  he  conceives  they 
were  nothing  more  than  stone  quarries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
pasha  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  latter,  that  he 
sent  him  a  second  time,  with  his  Laghum-dji-hachi,  or  master  of 
the  mint,  sixty  labourers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  camels,  and 
fift^  Ababdeh  Arabs  to  take  care  of  them  : — but  the  party  having 
arrived  at  the  spot,  discovered,  to  their  great  alarm,  that  th% 
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^sual  rains  had  not  fallen,  that  the  reservoirs  were  all  drj',  and  that 
Ihere  was  no  tittle  danger  of  their  perishing  for  want  of  water. 
^CTie  greater  part  were  therefore  sent  back  again,  and  M.  Cailliaud 
Itnd  the  man  with  the  long  name  set  out  in  search  of  wells. 
About  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Zabarah,  they  diaco- 
TCred  other  mountains  containing  '  a  thousand  excavations,'  which 
*ad  been  made  in  search  of  emeralds;  and,  within  half  a  league 
irf  these  quarries,  were  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  city  built  of  stone, 
of  which  about  5CM)  houses  were  still  standing,  and  three  temples 
teartly  built  and  partly  excavated  out  of  the  rock.  In  the  houses 
Were  various  implements,  such  as  lamps  of  baked  earth,  fragments 
'of  vases,  of  an  elegant  form,  of  earth  and  glass,  and  circular  stones 
such  as  are  used  in  Nubia  at  this  day  to  grind  com.  The  Arabs 
tailed  this  place  Sekket  Bendar  el  Kebyr. 

On  his  return  to  Zabarah,  he  learned  that  his  people  had  col- 
lected, during  his  absence,  about  five  pounds  of  emeralds,  which 
were  found  in  veins  of  argillaceous  or  micaceous  schist  running 
'through  these  granite  mountains,  along  which  the  ancient  miners 
bad  proceeded,  following  them  through  all  their  tortuous  wind- 
ings. In  some  of  these  adits,  M.  Cailliaud  found  Grecian  lamps, 
tords,  logs  of  wood,  baskets  of  palm  leaves,  and  other  objects 
which  the  workmen  bad  made  use  of  in  quarrying  the  mines. 

It  took  them  some  days  to  procure  about  four  pounds  more 
of  emeralds,  with  which  M.  Cailliaud  and  the  master  of  the  mint 
Get  out  for  Cairo.  These  stones  are  described  as  being  of  a  pale 
green,  cloudy  and  full  of  6aws.  Bruce  also  found  several  pieces 
of  a  '  green,  pellucid,  crjstalline  substance;'  but  they  too  were 
*  veiny,  clouded,  and  not  at  all  so  hard  as  rock  crystal.'  The 
hexaedral  prism,  of  which  M.  Cailliaud  gives  a  coloured  print,  ia 
not,  in  fact,  an  emerald,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  great  length 
compared  with  its  diameter,  but  a  beryl,  or  aquamarine.  The 
basha,  it  seems,  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  stones 
m  their  rough  state ;  but  unwilling  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  and  un- 
derstanding that  more  might  have  been  done,  had  they  not  been 
compelled  to  quit  the  desert  for  want  of  water,  he  decided  upon  a 
further  trial  with  fewer  people.  M.  Cailliaud,  however,  went  no 
more;  but  bent  his  steps  in  a  different  direction,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nile. 

The  great  Oasis  of  Thebes,  lying  in  the  desert  directly  to  the 
west  of  that  city,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Like  those  more 
to  the  northward,  it  was  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  criminals 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  or  for  the  deportation  of  such  as  it 
was  deemed  convenient  to  get  rid  of.  The  Thebaic  Oasis,  how- 
ever, has  rarely  been  visited  in  modem  times,  except  by  the  cara- 
vans proceeding  from  Egypt  towards  Darfour  and  other  places 
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in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Brown  and  Poncet^  and  a  few  more 
passed  directly  through  it  in  its  longest  extent,  but  without  seeing 
anything  of  the  ruins  of  three  very  fine  temples,  witii  u  singular 
necropolis  near  one  of  them;  and  which  are  all  situated  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  common  route. 

To  M.  Cailliaud  we  are  unquestionably  indebted  for  the  disco- 
very of  these  temples.  Settmg  out  from  Esn^  with  six  camela, 
as  many  Arabs,  and  an  interpreter,  in  five  da^rs,  or  fifty-five  hours 
travelling,  over  a  desert  of  sandy  hillocks  and  plains,  be  arrived  at 
the  first  village  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  Oasis,  called 
Hagageh.  Proceeding  southerly  through  a  wood  of  doum  and 
date- trees,  he  came  to  another  village  called  Begrys,  containing 
about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  who  naturally  took  the  alarm^ 
and  fled,  believing  the  travellers  were  come  from  the  pasha  with  a 
view  to  -augment  their  taxes.  The  grounds  of  these  people  are 
irrigated  by  a  very  abundant  thermal  spring,  the  water  of  which  is 
distributed  in  rills  to  the  several  plantations  by  the  sheik  with  due 
regard  to  justice.  Three  leagues  farther  south,  at  a  place  called 
Deyr,  was  a  temple  that  had  never  been  finished,  and  which,  from 
the  figure  of  Osiris,  the  winged  globe  and  serpents,  &c.  was  evi- 
dently Egyptian :  the  ceiling  of  the  sanctuary,  however,  was  a  re- 
gular keyed  arch,  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  arch 
is  now  built ;  and  M.  Cailliaud  observes  that  tliis  was  the  first 
time  he  had  met  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  a  building  really 
Egyptian, .  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  arched  ceiling  was  built 
while  Egypt  was  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  On  the  cornice 
of  the  outer  portico  was  a  Greek  inscription ;  and  in  digging  he 
found  several  pieces  of  mosaic  in  different  coloured  glass.  Near 
the  great  temple  was  a  small  one  of  brick,  with  several  arches,  evi- 
dently Roman.  In  the  chambers  were  a  few  Coptic  paintings, 
the  colours  of  which  were  very  fresh,  and,  among  others,  a  repre- 
sentation of  St.  George  in  the  act  of  slaying  a  serpent;  and  a 
number  of  Greek  inscriptions. 

Our  traveller  now  returned  to  the  north,  passed  several  villages 
and  ancient  ruins,  and  stopped  at  Boulac,  a  village  containing 
about  four  hundred  inhabitants,  who  supplied  the  party  with  pro- 
visions, and  were  remarkably  civil.  Here  too  were  the  remains 
of  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  a  ceiling  with  a  regular  circular  arch. 
Proceeding  still  northerly,  he  came  to  a  town  named  El  Kargeh, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  this  Oasis;  it  is  said  to 
contain  'iOOO  inhabitants,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  rice  and  dates. 
To  avoid  the  sand,  the  inhabitants  have  floored  over  their  streets, 
which  are  thus  rendered  so  dark  below,  that  the  passenger  is 
obliged  to  feel  his  way  by  the  walls.  Near  this  town  are  also  the 
remains  of  a  large  Egyptian  temple,  which,  from  its  grandeur  and 
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magniflcence,  M.  Cailliaud  lays,  is  deaerving  of  a  place  in  the 
Thebaid.  It  is  lyi  feet  loug,  exclusive  of  three  sepurate  propy- 
lons  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other ;  the  hieroglyphics 
are  well  sculptured,  and  the  paintinga  beautifully  fresh  and  bril- 
liant. These  venerable  ruins,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of 
date-trees,  doums  and  acacias,  present  to  the  eye  striking  and  pic- 
turestjue  objects:  a  sketch  of  tliem  was  made  by  Mr.  Master, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Archibald  Edmoustone,  and  is  given  in  bis 
little  volume. 

On  the  outer^ate  of  this  temple  is  a  Greek  inscription,  consist- 
ing of  about  goOf)  letters,  which  M.  Cailliaud  copied  entirely,  after 
a  painful  and  fatiguing  labour  of  two  days.  It  occupies  in  depth 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  The  letters  on  the  upper  lines  are 
two  inches  and  a  halt'  long,  and  diminish  gradually  to  one  inch  as 
they  come  nearer  to  the  eye. 

At  a  little  distance  is  a  very  singular  necropolis,  or  Roman 
burial-ground,  containing  upward  of  2(K)  tombs,  built  of  brick, 
with  arcades  running  round  each  of  them.  Not  far  from  this  ceme- 
tery were  found  the  more  ancient  mummy  pits  of  the  Egyptians. 

Turning  from  hence  to  the  N,  E.  he  came  to  Deyr,  where  he 
observed  a  Roman  fortress  of  240  feet  square.  1 1  was  surrounded 
tiy  ruins  and  large  quantities  of  broken  pottery.  From  this  place  a 
journey  of  three  days  across  the  desert  brought  our  traveller  to 
rarshout,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  meagre  materials  which  (with  views, 
and  grouud-plans,  ami  geographical  illustrations,  furnished  by 
M.  Jomard)  have  been  recorded  on  paper  of  a  size  which  no  one 
can  approach  with  comfort,  in  order,  as  we  have  said,  to  assimi- 
ble  it  with  the  '  Grand  Livre  d'Egypte.' 

■  The  little  unpretending  octavo  of  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  gigantic  tome  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking;  yet  his  description  of  Iwu  Oases,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  small  sketches,  conveys  more  inlolligible  and  accu- 
rate information,  than  the  elaborate  and  pompous  volume  of  the 
French  travellers.  Sir  Archibald,  in  company  with  tMO  friends, 
while  sailing  up  the  Nile  in  January,  181^,  and  contemplating  a 
journey  into  the  Thebaid  Oasis,  fell  in  with  Mr,  Belzoni,  who  m- 
fbrmed  them  that  M.  Cailliaud  had  already  been  there  a  few 
tnoiilhs  before,  and  had  discovered  some  very  interesting  remains 
ef  antiquity;  but  that  he  (Belzoni)  understuod  there  was  another 
Oasis  considerably  to  the  westward  of  the  former,  which  had 
never  been  investigated  by  any  European ;  aud  that  tlie  French 
Tousnl,  Drovelti,  was  about  to  make  a  visit  to  it. 

This  intelligence  decided  the  party  at  once  to  set  out  for  this 
more  distant  and  unexplored  Oasisj  and  having  reached  Siout  on 
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the  Nile,  they  lost  no  time  in  providing  tbethseWes  with  Mama- 
luke  dresses,  asses  to  ride  on,  and  camels  to  carry  their  baggage. 
Passing  through  Benial6,  they  soon  arrived  at  a  camp  of  Bedouins, 
consisting  of  about  400  families,  and  witnessed  with  pleasure  the 
primitive  simplicily.of  the  patriarchal  ages.  From  these  people 
they  hired  six  men  as  guides,  each  of  whom  was  to  take  with  mm 
a  horse  and  two  camels.  Thus  prepared,  they  launched  forth  upon 
an  immeasurable  plain  of  sand,  destitute  even  of  a  blade  of  grass; 
on  whose  surface  not  a  vestige  appeared  to  convince  them  that  it 
had  ever  before  been  crossed  by  human  foot;  except  indeed  that 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  carcasses  of  camels  implied  that 
the  route  was  not  untravelled.  Over  this  dreary  desert,  a  journey 
of  six  days,  or  sixty-four  hours,  (making  some  deductions  from 
the  common  pace  of  three  miles  an  hour,)  gives  a  distance  of  17B 
miles  from  the  Arab  encampment ;  and  it  brought  them  to  the  first 
inhabited  spot  of  the  Oasis  they  were  in  search  of»  the  direcUon 
travelled  having  been  about  S.  VV. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  some  scattered  palm-trees  an* 
nounced  their  approach  to  the  first  village,  which  was  called  Bel* 
lata.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives  was  immediately 
manifested  by  a  visit  from  the  sheik  with  a  present  of  bread, 
omelette,  cheese,  rice,  and  a  sheep.  The  travellers  inquired  after 
ruins,  and  were  conducted  through  a  beautiful  wood  of  acacias, 
of  extraordinary  size;  one  of  the  trees  being  measured  was  found 
to  be  seventeen  feet  three  inches  in  circumference.  Beyond  this 
wood  were  traces  of  former  habitations  of  great  extent,  but  they 
could  learn  nothing  concerning  them.  Proceeding  westward,  they 
passed  three  villages,  of  the  names  of  Hinsmint,  Endougfa  and 
Aboudaklough,  at  the  last  of  which  they  spent  the  night.  The 
following  morning  the  sheik  conducted  them  to  £1  Cazar.  'The 
situation  of  this  place,'  says  Sir  Archibald,  *  is  perfectly  lovely; 
it  is  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  line  of  rock  which 
rises  abruptly  behind  it,  and  is  encircled  by  extensive  gardens 
filled  with  palm,  acacia,  citron,  and  various  other  kinds  of  trees.' 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  view  that  is  given  of  this  spot,  it  is 
indeed  '  perfectly  lovely.'  In  the  town  was  a  sulphuric  and  cha- 
lybeate spring,  which  the  people  consider  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues,  and,  under  this  idea,  make  copious  use  of  it. 

Proceeding  hence  to  the  south-^west,  they  discovered  some 
ruins,  and  a  temple  in  tolerable  preservation,  called  Daer  el  Had* 
jar.  The  latter  was  5 1  feet  4  inches  long,  by  24  feet  8  inches 
wide ;  having  in  front  a  portico  of  8  columns,  three  only  of  whieh 
were  standing;  the  ^circumference  of  these  v«ras  9  feet  6  inches; 
but  in  the  first  chamber  were  four  larger  pillars  of  5  feet  in  diarfie- 
ter:  the  figures,  the  hieroglyphics,  and  thq  winged  globe,  clearly 
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pointed  it  out  its  Egyptian;  bul  the  remains  ut'ii  lliick  wall  u(  un- 
bumt  brick,  wbich  surrounded  it  at  the  distance  gt*  twenty  yards, 
were  probably  Roman.  Not  fur  from  this  place  were  the  vestiges 
of  a  very  targe  town,  bnt  in  such  a  state  of  ruin,  that  nothing  was 
distinguishable  but  tlie  remnant  of  a  temple,  and  the  fiagment  of 
a  white  marble  atatuc,  apparently  of  Greek  woiknianship. 

Our  truvellera  leanied  from  the  sheik  that  tbi»  Hi  Owih,  or 
Oasis,  is  composed  of  twelve  villager,  of  which  tenure  within  live 
or  six  miles  of  each  other;  that  of  Gelanioon,  or,  as  M.  Drovetti 
calls  It,  Qualimoon,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor;  and  that  the 
bouses  are  three  stories  high.  Another  large  village  Js  named 
Gedydeh,  the  palms  and  fruit-trees  of  which  are  said  to  wear  so 
delightful  an  aspect,  that,  according  to  Di'ovclti,  the  lively  genius 
of  Savary  would  at  once  have  been  apt  to  convert  them  into  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Most  of  the  springs  are  thermal,  and 
impregnated  with  sulphur.  In  those  of  El  Cazar,  the  women,  it 
seems,  bathe  by  night,  in  the  open  air,  whilst  the  baths  of  the  men 
are  covered  over;  and  Druvetti  conceives  that  the  frequent  use  of 
these  batjis  by  both  sexes  occasions  that  blindness  which  is  coni> 
mon  to  this  village,  and  not  to  the  others.  He  also  says  that  these 
hot  springs  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  those  of  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  the  Sun  near  the  temple  of  Ammon,  as  related  by 
Herodotus,  namely,  that  they  are  warm  at  midnight  and  cool  at 
noonday.  Satisfied  as  we  are  that  it  ia  the  temperature  of  the  air 
that  changes,  and  not  the  water,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  neither 
Sir  Archibald  Ednionstone  nor  M.  Drovetti  should  have  furnished 
themselves  with  a  thermometer  to  ascertain  and  record,  as  plain 
matters  of  fact,  the  precise  temperature  at  the  two  periods,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  eternal  repetition  of  an  idle  story.  These 
springs  never  fail  the  inhabitants,  and  to  them  is  entirely  owing 
the  fertility  of  their  gardens,  their  barley  and  rice  fields.  The 
dates  are  remarkably  fine  and  plentiful;  as,  indeed,  are  the 
citrons,  lemons  and  pomegranates.  The  inhabitants  extract  a  co- 
louring matter  by  a  very  simple  process  from  an  indigo  plant  of 
spontaneous  growth,  with  which  they  dye  their  clothes- 
Sir  Archibald  has  little  doubt  that  his  party  were  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans who  had  visited  this  Oasis,  which  Drovetti  calls  the  val- 
ley of  El  Dakel;  indeed  the  sheik  told  them  there  was  no  record 
of  any  Frank  having  been  there  before.  They  were  informed  that 
Uiere  was  no  way  through  it,  and  that  nothing  was  known  of 
any  inhabited  country  to  the  westward;  that  some  Arabs  had 
lately  endeavoured  to  explore  the  desert  in  that  direction,  but,  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  had  met  with  so  terrible  a  whirlwind  as  to 
prevent  their  proceeding  The  only  ancient  author  in  whom  our 
traveller  has  been  able  lo  fnid  any  mention  or  allusion  to  this 
i;  3  Oasis, 
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OasiS)  18  Olympiodorus,  who,  speaking  of  the  Thebaic  Oasts, 
mentions  an  interior  and  an  exterior  one  lying  opposite  to  one 
another  a  hundred  miles  apart,  which  corresponds  with  the  actual 
distance  between  them. 

M.  Drovetti,  however,  is  determined  to  deprive  our  countrj- 
men  of  the  honour  of  being  the  first  visitors,  by  asserting  his  owft 
claims  to  that  distinction,  with  the  full  conviction  before  him 
that  what  he  has  published  is  utterly  unfounded.  To  effect  this,  he 
has  not  only  antedated  his  journey,  but  asserted  a  notorious  and 
palpable  falsehood.  '  I  cannot,'  says  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstotie, 
'  but  observe  that,  though  he  (Drovetti)  professes  to  have  made 
this  journey  the  latter  end  of  the  year  IB  18,  it  was,  in  fact,  in  the 
month  of  tebruartf,  1819;  and  whereas  he  announces  himself  as 
the  first  European  who  had  reached  the  farther  Oasis,  or  valley 
of  Dakel,  in  modem  times,  it  escaped  his  memory  that,  on  the 
filst  February,  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  he,  on  his 
way  to  Bellata,  about  half  a  day^s  journey  from  it^  met,  and  had 
9ome  conversation  with  us,  who  were  on  our  return^!  Such  a  dere- 
liction of  truth  for  the  gratification  of  vanity  we  were  not,  we  con- 
fess, prepared  to  meet  with  from  one  holding  the  rank  of  Frencb 
Consul-General  of  Egypt. 

Here  too  we  have  a  signal  instance  of  that  '  accuracy^  which 
the  '  Grand  Livre'  and  its  filiations  boast,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Jomard.  He  has  actually  placed,  (as  we  incidentally  mea* 
tioned  in  No.  LHI,)  in  his  chart  of  the  Valley  or  Oasis  of  Dakel, 
the  north  and  south  points  where  the  east  and  west  ought  to  be ! 
That  M.  Drovetti  should  have  made  this  mistake  on  the  spot. 
Sir  Archibald  conceives  to  be  hardly  possible;  and  in  Aict,  vague 
as  his  journal  is,  being  little  more  than  an  itinerary,  one  passage 
in  it  clearly  proves  that  the  blunder  must  be  M.  Jomard*s.  Sir 
Archibald  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  he  travelled  direct  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  extremity — from  Bellata  to  £1  Cazar — with 
a  compass  in  his  hand;  and  these  two  places,  in  M.  Jomard's  map, 
lie  nearly  north  and  south  of  each  other: — so  much  for  the  charts 
dressees  by  this  savant  of  the  Institute. 

Our  travellers  returned  by  the  Oasis  Magna,  examined  El  Carg6 
and  the  Necropolis,  where  M.  Cailliaud  had  been  before  them^ 
and  an  elegant  temple  to  the  south-east,  called  Cazar  el  Zian, 
which  the  French  traveller  had  not  seen.  A  Greek  inscription 
bore  the  date  of  the  third  year  of  Antoninus  Pius^  or  of  the  year 
140  after  Christ;  that  of  £1  Carg6,  taken  by  M.  Cailliaud,  bears 
the  date  of  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  or  68  years  after 
Christ 

Notwithstanding  the  minutiae  of  detail  in  which  Dr^  Richardson 
indulges,  we  have  very  early  grounds  of  suspicion  that  a  want  of 
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accuracy  too  frequently  marks  the  narrative.  In  describing  the 
obelisks  at  iVIexandria,  known  nnder  the  name  of  Cleopatra's 
NeedleSj  which  '  the  tablets,'  he  says,  '  refer  to  the  temples  and 
statues  in  Heliopolis  and  Thebes,'  (the  meaning  of  which  M'e  sire 
dull  enough  not  to  comprehend,)  he  tells  us  that '  they  are  about 
sixty-four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  square  at  the  base.'  They  are 
each  sixty-seven  feet  high,  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  square  at  the 
base.  The  height  given  to  Pompej's  Pillar  (as  it  is  vuigarfy 
called)  is  still  wider  from  the  mark;  he  says  the  shaft  is  about 
tiinttyfeet,  whereas  it  is  only  sirly-Jour :  he  had  consulled  Po- 
cocke,  who  drew  his  erroneous  conclusions  from  the  length  of  the 
shadow.  When  the  Turkish  navy  was  at  anchor  last  summer  at 
Alexandria,  Captain  Smyth,  who  was  conducting  a  survey  of  the 
coast  from  Cape  Mesurat  to  that  city,  was  enabled,  by  Hying  ft 
kite,  to  rig  a  regular  set  of  shrouds,  and  to  carry  up  to  the  top  of 
this  pillar  his  large  theodolite,  with  which  he  look  a  series  of 
angles  round  the  horizon,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  Hect. 

Alexandria  presents  nothing  very  bewitching  to  the  eyes  of  tra- 
*ellers — its  port,  says  our  English  baronet,  '  has  a  mouth  like  that 
of  a  mad  dog,  and  rocks  like  teeth^protruding,  foaming  and 
tbreatening.'  He  complains,  and  so  does  Dr.  Richardson,  of  its 
dirty  and  narrow  streets;  its  low  and  gloomy  houses,  with  wooden 
gratings  instead  of  windows;  of  the  sullen  aspects  of  the  men, 
and  the  few  old,  ugly  and  ill-dressed  women,  who  only  are 
allowed  to  show  themselves  abroad.  These  poor  creatures,  as 
the  baronet  says,  being  bom  in  a  prison,  live  and  die  in  a  prison, 
'  if  they  escape  being  tied  in  a  sack  and  drowned.'  The  l)octor 
is  probably  correct  in  conceiving  Alexandria  to  be  the  door 
through  which  the  Egyptian  Dnti(|uory  ought  to  pass,  as  the  most 
likely  way  (provided  he  carries  the  key  in  his  pocket)  to  unlock 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  ancient  priesthood  of  the  Pharaohs  ; 
this  port  being  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  the  Grecian  world,  and  on  that  account  the  spot  where  we 
may  one  day  hope  to  find  a  clue  to  the  pictorial  hmgnage  of  the 
former  in  that  of  the  latter. 

In  Rosetia,  the  '  noble  travellers'  were  amused  with  observing 
the  broad  shoulders,  the  muscular  and  brawny  limbs,  of  naked 
porters,  diminishing  and  augmenting,  as  fast  as  they  could  run  to 
and  fro,  immense  mounds  of  wheat  and  beans;  as  well  as  with  at- 
tending the  '  miniitfactory  for  hatching  chickens  by  artificial  heat 
without  incubation ;'  where,  we  are  told,  '  birds  start  from  the 
shell  at  the  call  of  an  old  wife,  who,  with  a  human  tongue  in  her 
bead,  condescends  to  click  like  a  hen  to  people  Egypt  with 
chickens.'  The  gardens  here  delight  every  body;  Sir  Frederick 
Hemiiker  is  in  raptures  with  the  large  leaves  of  the  mmii  parii- 
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duiaca,  two  of  iK^hich,  he  thuiks,  would  have  made  a  gaiwu  for 
Eve.  '  I  never,'  he  says,  *  saw  a  hothouse  to  please  me  so  much, 
scarcely  excepting  a  drawing-room  levee  at  liuckingham-gate.' 

From  Rosetta  to  Cairo  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  party  find  all 
life  and  gaiety ;  the  verdure  of  the  Indian  com,  rice  and  dhourra, 
mixed  with  the  elegant  palm  and  other  fruit  trees ;  the  heads  of 
buffaloes  floating  like  logs  of  wood  on  the  stream,  while  their  bo- 
dies lie  hid  beneath  the  wave ;  the  Persian  wheels  creaking  and 
raising  water,  and  the  naked  fellahs  employed  in  the  same  task, 
singing  and  whistling  the  whole  day  long;  the  paddy-birds  skim- 
ming along  the  fields;  the  scattered  villages;  the  whitened  domes 
of  mosques,  the  minerets,  the  pigeon- houses;  the  females  in  their 
loose  blue  cotton  shifts  coming  down  to  the  river  side  to  draw 
water — all  these  objects  afford  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amuse- 
ment as  they  glide  along,  and  upon  them  the  doctor  has  two  pithy 
observations ; — that  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  ever 
saw  a  number  of  females  meet  and  separate  without  laughing  and 
gossiping  together,  which  he  ascribes  to  that  astonishing  machine, 
a  despotic  government;  and — that  in  the  whole  course  of  faia 
navigation  he  saw  nothing  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  or  lady^ 
nor  any  thing  at  all  resembling  the  residence  of  a  country  'squire! 

The  approach  to  Cairo  opens  a  different  scene.  '  About  five 
hundred  houses,  from  one  to  two  stories  high,  almost  heaped 
upon  one  another,  occupied  the  bank,  inhabited  by  three  or  four 
times  that  number  of  the  most  lubberly  looking  set  of  the  Al- 
mighty's creatures  that  had  ever  in  the  course  of  life's  long  jour- 
ney presented  themselves  to  any  eyes — long  beards,  long  musta«> 
chios,  long  clothes,  long  turbans,  bare  necks,  bare  feet,  sun- burnt 
faces,  all  covered  with  sweat,  smoke,  dirt,  dust,  vermin  and  to- 
bacco, every  thing  smelt  and  looked  of  pest.'  From  this  spot,  the 
Wapping  of  Cairo,  the  party  proceeded  on  asses,  on  whom  the 
doctor  is  pleased  to  bestow  the  dignified  epithet  of  '  Jerusalem 
ponies'  and  *  Egyptian  chargers,^  to  the  English  consul's  faousei 
where  they  had  the  prospect  of  *  hibvnatitig  during  the  months 
of  winter.' 

We  have  not  room  for  the  interminable  account  of  Grand 
Cairo.  The  narrow  and  dirty  streets  are  complained  of  by  all  trar 
vellers;  and  the  English  baronet  conceives  it  to  be  very  fortunate 
that  there  is  but  one  carriage  in  all  Egypt,  *  like  our  Lord  Mayor's 
waggon,'  which  belongs  to  thepasha,  *  as  there  is  only  one  street  so 
wide  as  Cranboum  Alley.'  The  doctor  has  an  odd  comparison  of 
a  woman,  when  riding  and  muflled  up, '  to  a  coffin  mounted  erect 
on  the  back  of  a  camel  or  an  ass,  covered  with  a  mort  cloth ;'  and 
we  notice  it  only  as  the  reflection  to  which  it  gives  rise  fully  justi- 
fies oiur  remark,  that  vulgar  and  cant  phrase?  are  not  wit ;  *  all 
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t^is/  be  observcB, '  is  clone  under  tbe  absurd  iniprcsaiou  of  kwp- 
ibg  the  female  chaste  and  pure,  as  if  tu  trammel  up  her  mouth,  ii/te 
tAat  of  a  pig  in  a  trough,  or  a  coach-horse  in  a  bug,  were  sulbcient 
to  chaia  the  sentiments  of  the  heart.' 

The  pasha  received  the  '  noble  traveller'  and  his  party,  as  he 
does  every  body,  in  the  most  uff«ble  and  gracious  manner,  talked 
of  the  Nile,  the  grain-covered  fields,  the  pyramids  of  Ghcesa,  the 
bright  sun,  the  cloudlt^ss  skies  of  Egypt ;  and  of  the  fogs,  and  the 
lain,  and  the  snow,  and  the  want  of  verdure  in  England;  of  Les- 
lie's freezing  machine,  from  which  he  seemed  to  anticipate  a  glass 
of  lemonade  and  iced  water,  fur  himself  and  friends,  as  the  hap- 
piest result  of  the  discovery.  He  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
the  thievish  tricks  of  the  Arabs,  telling  them  various  anecdotes  of 
flieir  ingenuity  in  this  way;  which,  however,  were  fully  matched, 
tbe  Doctor  says,  by  a  story  tliey  told  him  in  return,  of  '  a 
comical  squire'  who  had  his  horse  (it  should  have  been  his  ass, 
but  the  narrator  probably  relied  on  the  pasha's  not  having  read 
Don  Quixote)  stolen  from  under  him  while  sleeping  on  its  back, 
by  the  robber  propping  up  the  saddle  by  sticks,  while  he  slipt 
away  the  pony  from  under  the  dormant  master.  This  put  the 
Wceroy  into  such  excellent  humour,  that  he  told  them  they  might 
go  where  they  would,  and  see  e»ery  thing  tliey  wished. 

We  have  given  such  details  of  the  pyramids  in  former  articles, 
that  we  must  pass  over  our  author's  account  of  them,  which,  to 
8fty  the  truth,  is  neither  very  accurate,  nor  very  interesting;  being, 
for  the  most  part,  a  repetition  of  the  discoveries  of  Belzoni  and 
Caviglia.  We  all  know  how  very  easy  the  ascent  is  by  the  steps 
of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  as  Lady  Belniore  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  mounting  to  the  top;  but  no  Europeans  at  this  time,  as 
ftr  as  we  know,  had  ascended  that  of  Cephrenes,  the  steps  being 
discontinued  about  a  third  of  the  height  from  the  summit.  1'he 
doctor,  however,  iu  his  loose  way,  says  that  '  this  pyramid  is  of 
easy  ascent,  even  over  the  coating;  that  an  Arab,  for  aispenco, 
climbed,  or  rather  ran,  up,  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  it.'  Isince 
that  time  Captain  Gordon  of  the  navy  has,  indeed,  ascended  it; 
but  he  found  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Our  English  baro- 
net, too,  on  a  second  visit  with  his  friend  Mr.  Macdonnel,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  navy,  mustered  resolution  to  ascend  it.  He  says  that, 
excepting  boles  here  and  there  for  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  sides 
are  as  smooth  as  a  steep  slanting  slated  roof.  By  means  of  these 
boles  they  had  to  scramble  up,  suspended  as  it  were  at  twice 
the  height  of  the  Monument,  and  in  this  comfortable  situation  it 
requires  about  half  an  hour  to  accomplish  the  object.  On  the  sum- 
mit ia  a  Cuphic  inscription,  no  copy  of  which  has  yet  been 
brought  dovin.     The  baronet  declares  that  what  with  the  fear  of 
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▼ertigo,  and  of  being  blown  over,  he  did  not  think  of  copying  it, 
but  determined  to  return  before  his  courage  should  cool.  *  To  de- 
scend safely/  he  says,  *  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  mount,  and 
the  tWo  super-dangerous  places  excited  no  little  fear :  at  the  first 
of  them,  while  my  body  was  dangling  from  my  fingers'  ends,  and 
my  feet  feeling  in  vain  for  a  resting  place,  and  while  I  was  calcu* 
lating  upon  how  soon  )  should  fell,  the  guide  tore  me  down,  very 
much  against  my  will,  holding  me  as  he  would  have  held  a  child 
over  the  railings  of  the  Monument/ 

Dr.  Richardson's  party  now  approached  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Tentyra  or  Dendera,  which  Denon,  and  others  before  and  after 
him,  have  admired  as  the  most  beautiful,  best  preserved,  and 
most  highly  finished  structure  that  remains  in  Egypt ;  the  details 
of  which,  with  his  learned  speculations,  occupy  nearly  forty 
pages  of  the  Doctor's  book.  But  as  most  travellers  have  given' 
us  plans,  architectural  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  temple,' 
with  plates  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  mythological  paintings,  and 
bas-reliefs,  without  wUch,  the  most  accurate  descriptions  are 
nearly  thrown  away  upon  the  reader^  the  few  remarks  we  have  to 
make  vdll  be  confined  to  what  we  suppose  we  must  call  the  two 
zodiacs,  preserved  on  the  ceilings  of  this  temple ;  one,  in  that  of 
the  porch,  consisting  of  two  rectangular  divisions;  the  other,  which 
was  in  one  of  the  interior  chambers,  sculptured  on  the  surfece  oF  a 
circle  inscribed  in  a  square.  Without  attaching  any  great  import- 
ance to  this  circular  planisphere,  we  have  two  or  three  strong 
reasons  for  employing  a  few  words  on  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  demolition  of  the  ceiling,  and  the 
robbery  of  this  celestial  zodiac,  by  a  Frenchman,  is  perhaps* 
the  best  answer  to  be  given  to  the  impertinent  assertion  of  M'.* 
Cailliaud,  or  rather,  we  suspect,  of  his  editor,  M.Jomard,  that- 
certain  Europeans  had  demolished  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of 
Elephantine,  &c.  but  that  the  reproach  of  ransacking  and  carry- 
ing off  the  precious  relics  of  antiquity,  and  of  destroying  the  tern* 
pies  of  Egypt,  does  not  attach  to  France.*  Yet,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, M.  Saulnier,^75,  is  publicly  boasting  of  the  theft,  of  which 
he  was  the  instigator,  and  of  the  successful  ability  with  which  it 
was  committed!  This  circular  bas-relief,  which  the  French  would 
have  us  to  consider  as  an  astronomical  zodiac,  was  first  observed 
by  General  Desaix;  and  the  discovery  furnished  the  old  revolu- 
tionists with  an  argument^  such  as  it  was,  of  which  they  greedily- 
availed  themselves,  to  shake  the  validity  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
and  thus  to  assist  them  in  their  attempts  to  undermine  the  Chna- 

*  '  Je  tairai  leurs  uoais*  nie  bornaiU  i  dlire  que  ce  nt  tont  pat  d(|  Franfotb'— * 
CaiUiaud  or  Jtmard, 
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tian  religion.  For  this  purpose,  its  antiquity  was  thrown  back  to 
a  period  far  beyond  that  of  the  creation  of  the  world  according  to 
the  Mosaic  account.  There  were,  however,  among  the  learned  of 
France,*  men  of  deserved  renown,  who  immediately  saw  that  it 
proved  nothing.  But  it  served,  and  still  serves,  as  a  sort  of  shit  I  lo 
cock  for  the  amusement  of  the  minor  and  more  obscure  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrea;  and  having 
tbua  become  an  object  of  discussion,  M.  Saulnier,^^'/.*,  thought  it 
would  be  no  bad  speculation,  in  tbe  way  of  trade,  to  remove  it,  if 
possible,  to  Paris,  With  this  view,  he  engaged  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Lelorrain,  to  undertake  the  executive  part,  he  liupplying 
the  funds, 

On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  M .  Lelorrain  was  somewhat  disconcerted 
on  finding  that  the  two  consuls,  Messrs.  Salt  and  Drovetti,  had 
assumed  an  esclusive  right  over  all  that  remained  of  the  proud 
inheritance  of  the  Pharaohs  and  tbe  Ptolemies,  and  that,  after 
many  disputes,  they  had,  as  is  usual  with  great  potentates,  ac- 
commodated iheir  differences  by  a  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which,  the 
Wile  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  respective  possessions;  and 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  the  temple  of  Dendera  was  situ- 
ated in  Mr.  Salt's  territories.  Armed,  however,  with  a  liruian 
from  All  Pasha,  which  is  never  refused  to  travellers,  and  which, 
in  the  present  case,  was  obtained  under  the  false  pretence  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Second  Cataract,  he  set  out  on  his  adventure.  On 
his  arrival  at  Dendera,  he  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  two 
Englishmen  engaged  in  making  drawings  of  this  magntticent 
temple,  and  was  told  that  they  intended  to  remain  there  several 
days.  He  therefore  very  prudently  withdrew  himself  for  a  time, 
and  went  up  tbe  Nile,  as  far  as  Assuan.  At  Thebes,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  gave  out  that  he  was  proceeding  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  collect  shells,  that  his  real  design  might  not  be  sus- 
pected. The  coast  was  now  clear,  and  he  repaired  with  haste  to 
the  scene  of  his  future  operations.  He  found  that  the  block  of 
sandstone,  on  which  the  figures  of  the  zodiac  were  cut  in  bas-re- 
lief, was  twelve  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and  three  thick ;  its  weight 
therefore  could  not  be  much  less  than  twenty  tons.  He  disco- 
vered, however,  on  a  closer  examination,  that,  contrary  to  what 
is  stated  in  the  '  Grand  Livre,'  with  its  wonted  '  accuracy,'  the  zo- 
diac occupied  two  stones,  three-fourths  of  it  being  on  one,  and 
one-fourth  on  the  other.  But  as  two  feet  at  each  end  contained 
only  waving  lines  or  zig-zags,  he  determined  to  cut'  these  off,  and 
with  iris  chisels  to  reduce  the  stones  to  half  their  thickness,  by 
which  means  he  should  reduce  their  weight  to  about  6ve  tons  tbe 
larger,  and  two  tons  the  less. 

-TTplacc,  prSatv,  Cuviir,  De  Ulande,  Viseontf,  &c.  ' 
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It  miist  be  confessed^  tliat  M .  Leloirain,  by  means  of  iMiws  and 
chisels  and  gunpowder,  performed  this  work  of  profanation,  not- 
withstanding a  severe  fever  with  which  he  was  attacked,  to  ad- 
miration; and,  with  the  iassistauce  of  his  Arabs,  succeeded,  pretty 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  getting  his  prize  on 
board  the  boat  that  was  to  convey  it  to  Alexandria.  He  had  still, 
however,  many  difficulties  to  encounter;  the  rei.1  of  the  boat  ex- 
torted from  him  a  thousand  piastres,  under  pretence  that  the 
water  was  too  shallow  to  proceed,  but  in  reality  because  he  had 
been  bribed  by  an  agent  of  Mr.  Salt  to  retard  the  voyage.  Near 
Cairo  he  was  hailed  by  another  agent  of  Mr.  Salt,  who  told  him 
he  had  an  order  from  the  Kaya-Bey  to  prevent  him  from  carrying 
away  the  planisphere.  M.  Lelorrain  replied,  that  if  any  attempt 
was  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  property  he  had  legally  acquired, 
they  must  first  violate  the  flag  which  he  was  about  to  hoist  on  his 
boat  for  its  protection.  M.  St.  Martin  says,  he  actually  did  hoiat 
his  white  pocket  handkerchief,  which  had  such  an  imposing  ef-* 
feet,  that  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  route  without  further 
molestation,  his  stolen  property  being  effectually  covered  by  this 
humble,  and  probably  not  very  cleanly,  representative  of  the  French 
flag.  At  Cairo,  however,  Mr.  Salt,  it  seems,  hastened  to  lay  his 
claim  before  the  Pasha,  but  the  Pasha  had  something  else  to  en- 
gage his  attention.  Mr.  Salt,  upon  this,  was  furious,  as  he  him- 
self had  a  project  of  the  same  kind,  and  had  just  received  from 
his  friend,  Mr.  William  Bankes,  all  the  necessary  tools  for  de- 
taching the  planisphere,  and  sending  it  to  £ngland. 

Now,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  ascertain,  from  the  parties  here 
mentioned,  how  far  this  story  of  M.  Lelorrain  was  true;  and  we 
are  enabled  to  assert,  on  their  authority,  that  every  word  which 
M.  Saulnier,^/5,  has  stated  with  respect  to  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Salt, 
and  his  supposed  agents,  is  wholly  unfounded;  that  it 
never  once  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Salt  to  commit  so  barbarous 
an  act  as  that  of  destroying  the  most  perfect  monument  that  re* 
mained  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and  so  far  from  his  making  any 
attempt  to  prevent  M.  Lelorrain  from  taking  the  sacrilegious  prize 
out  of  the  country,  he  did  not  even  know  that  such  an  infamous 
theft  had  been  committed,  till  it  was  at  Alexandria.*    Whether 

any 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Bankes  completely  decides  this  point. 

'  So  far  from  its  Jiaving  ever  entered  my  thoughts  to  cut  down  the  circular  planisphere 
at  Dendera,  I  have  always  deprecated,  in  the  strongest  manner,  such  spoltaticms  of  ex- 
isting and  entire  monuments«  such  as  that  temple  is,  (the  only  instance  in  which  I  ever 
deviated  at  all  from  this  principle  having  been  in  cutting  the  p^ntings  from  a  mutilated 
private  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  I  saw  no  chance  or  hope  of  preserving  ;)  but  in  the  case 
of  the  planisphere,  nothing  can  appear  to  rae  more  absurd  than  its  removal,  since,  nei- 
ther the  workmanship  nor  the  material  being  at  all  fine,  a  drawing  would  answer  every 
purpose  of  tUc  orighml,  and  a  cast  in  plaster  would  be  better  than  it,  so  far  as  being 

more 
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any  rcpi'oucli  attaclics  to  France  for  lliis  golliic  act,  auled  nml 
abelled  by  the  BOa  of  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  DL'puliex,  we 
leave  M.  Joiiiard  to  determine ;  but  M.  Saulnier  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  justify  tbe  proceeding,  by  stating,  what  we  will  be  bold  to 
say  is  as  untrue  as  the  rest,  that  an  Englishman,  after  drawing  cer- 
tain parts  of  tbe  paintings  which  decorated  the  tombs  of  tbe  kings 
at  Thebes,  bad  purposely  destroyed  litem  with  a  hammer,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  value  of  those  he  had  taken;  that  tlie  zodiac  of 
X>endera  was  not  only  thus  exposed  to  be  carried  off  or  de- 
Btroyed,  but  that  other  and  perhaps  more  certain  perils  awaited 
it;  for  instance,  the  'encroachment  of  the  Nile,' (which  for  tbe  last 
two  or  three  thousand  years  had  not  once  thought  of  the  matter,) 
*  the  insurrection  of  Greece,' ('  dont,  gr&ces  au  ciel,  le  succ^s  n'est 
plus  douleux,')  and  '  the  freedom  of  the  Wahabites' !  From  all 
these  perils  the  circular  zodiac  of  Dendera  has  happily  and  meri- 
toriously been  rescued,  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  tbe 
savans  of  Paris. 

in  some  respects  we  are  not  sorry  that  this  planisphere  has 
reached  Paris;  it  has  provoked  discussion,  and  the  French  never 
let  B  disputed  point  alone,  if  it  should  take  their  fancy,   till  they 
have  battered  it  in  pieces :  and  so  it  will  happen  to  tbe  pre- 
tended astronomical  zodiac  of  Dendera,  till  at  last  the  absurdities 
^f  their  speculations  will  become  perfectly  ridiculous;  and  tbe  go- 
[  Vemment  will  see  that  it  has  given  to  the  depredators  four  or  tive 
I  thousand  pounds  for  an  object,  which  la  fit  for  little  else  than  to 
f  convert  into  grinding-stones.     We  observe,  indeed,  that  these  pro- 
|.  Ibund  calculators  have  already  brought  down  its  great  antiquity 
Iff  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  years,  assigned  to  it  by  Dupuis 
'    and  Fourier,  some  to  that  of  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  others  to  various  intermediate  periods,  though  they  all  start 
I  fron^  the  same  identical  point, — namely, theconstellationLeo;  tliis 
I   sign  being  supposed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  zodiac,  and  to  be 
that  through  which  tbe  summer  solstice  must  have  passed  at  the 
I  time  of  its  construction ;  an  assumption  perfectly  gratuitous.    The 

J,    re  likelj  lo  last,  fur  eipeiienco  proves  lo  ns,  tliat  the  soft  saiidslone  of  Egjpt  wiH 

aimntitj  of  sail  with  wliicli  it  is  iiirEcU-d.  For  mj  own  [mrl  alao,  as  I  bid  hl'11  coii- 
Vinced  (and  tlimk  tliat  I  hate  tlie  nicam  of  convincing  olhera).  Ihal  Ihe  whotB  teni- 
^-pteofDenderDiisar  tety  lato  crectioci,  I  da  not  took  upon  any  o!  its  aUrsnoinical 
m.ftprBKntatiiins  bs  of  anv  vuty  high  degree  of  inlereat,  llicj  being,  in  all  prohabiiitj, 
['  Inile  older  tlion  the  toAmn  to  be  seen  at  Palhivca,  at  Athens,  and  other  places.  But 
F  tiiB  limpleit  cantnuliclioD  lo  tile  lale  of  these  French  pilfervri  ii,  thai  I  nrcer  did  lend 
h'  tny  t»vit,ciuwe\i.  orolheriiistrumeiiia  to  Mr.  Salt  eitAer/orrtiisr/or  mtj  other  limiUrr 
m  JSutywe,  nor  did  I  etcr  iniend  it,  nor  did  lie  ever  apply  ti>  me  lor  anj.  He  has  nieii- 
f  Woned  in  oue  of  hi*  Icderi,  that  the  slone  in  qiietl'ron  was  cut  down  and  removed  before 
*  he  ever  heard  any  tiling  of  i%  ottiemtse  he  both  could  and  Kould,  through  tha  Faaha's 
L   Inter frreiiet,  have  pteventcd  it  altogeliier,  Wm.  Juiiw  Bakkes.' 

period 
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period  of  the  solstices  is  in  no  way  ludicated  on  any  ofthe  zodiacs, 
andy  as  Dr.  Young  observes^  they  never  constituted  a  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  Iigy ptian  calendar.  M .  Cuvier,  a  steady,  sober-minded 
man,  says  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  any  of  the  signs  or 
divisions  of  the  Egyptian  zodiacs,  as  they  are  called,  indicate  the 
position  of  the  colures,  but  simply  the  commencem^it  of  the  civil 
year  at  the  sign  with  which  the  zodiac  may  be  supposed  to  set 
out.  Now,  as  this  year  consisted  of  365  days,  the  loss  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  day  nearly,  by  such  a  reckoning,  would  cause  every  four 
years  the  precession  of  a  degree  of  each  sign,  in  120  years  of  a 
whole  sign,  and,  in  1440  years,  every  sign  would  have  performed  a 
complete  revolution ;  so  that,  in  fact,  admitting  die  ngure  of  the 
Lion  on  this  stone  to  represent  the  constellation  Leo,  and  that 
this  was  the  commencing  Vign  of  the  pretended  zodiac  when  the 
temple  of  Dendera  was  built,  it  would  prove  nothing  whatever,  as 
to  the  age  of  the  building,  or  of  the  zodiac. 

The  Abb6  Testa  concludes  that  the  date  of  the  ceiling  cannot 
be  anterior  to  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  Vis- 
conti  brings  it  down  to  the  iirst  century  after  Christ;  one  of  their 
grounds  is,  that  the  sign  of  the  Balance  was  introduced  only  about 
the  thne  of  Augustus,  the  space  being  previously  occupied  by  the 
claws  of  the  Scorpion;  but  it  is  the  Greek  zodiac,  and  not  the 
Egyptian,  that  wanted  the  sign  of  Libra.  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Mr*  Bankes  take  a  different  ground.  The  style  and  freshness  of 
the  architecture  do  not  correspond  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Egyptian  temples ;  and  the  name  of  Tiberius  appears  on  the  pro- 
pylon.  But  the  names  of  Roman  emperors  on  Egyptian  temples 
are  by  no  means  conclusive ;  we  know  very  well  that  if  the  porch 
of  one  of  our  own  churches  be  repaired,  vanity  prompts  the 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being,vto  record  their  names  in  letters 
of  gold.  One  might  just  as  well  pretend,  says  M.  Saulnier,  tfiat 
the  Louvre  was  built  by  Napoleon,  because  the  initial  of  his  name 
is  every  where  repeated  there,  as  that  Tiberius  built  Dendera ;  and 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Richardson,  in  thinking 
that  such  a  rapacious  and  selfish  prince  as  Tiberius  would  not 
employ  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  of  Egypt,  to  erect,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Nile,  so  splendid  a  temple  to  the  deities  ofthe 
country. 

In  the  little  volume  of  M.  de  Paravey  we  have  an  amusing 
account  of  the  various  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  French 
philosophers;  which  he  ends  by  expressing  a  firm  belief,  with 
Pococke  and  Visconti,  that  '  if  the  execution  even  of  the  ceiling 
of  Dendera  be  Egyptian,  the  ingenious  idea  which  could  combine 
so  harmoniously  the  eight  men  kneeling  down,  and  the  four  wo* 
men  standing  erect,  for  the  support  of  the  planisphere,  is  Greek, 

and 
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mnd  purely  Greek,  and  even  of  a  very  lofty  style.'  We  vuspect, 
^wcver,  that  M.  Paravey  will  find  few  people  of  his  opinion  as 

•  to  the  <  lofty  style'  of  these  figures.     But  whatever  the  antiquity 
I  of  this  sculptured  planisphere  may  be,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied 

■  that  jt  exhibits  no  indications  whatever  of  an  astronomical  charac- 
er,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  but  is  a 

'  mere  confused  enumeration  of  the  figures  which  represent  the 
'  cons tellat ions  of  the  zodiac,  placed,  it  is  true,  in  their  regular 
'MTies,  but  huddled  together  without  regard  to  distance,  division, 
>r  lines  to  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  another  begins.  From 
^^  I  document  of  this  rude  nature  no  rational  conclusion  can  be 
.  jdh^wn  as  to  its  antiquity ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  that  the  Sciip- 
i.ture  chronology  can  be  shaken,  even  though  the  illustrious  Count 
^.J^orbin,  the  i)irector  of  Museums,  foresaw  clearly  '  the  great 
'  _  '  which  the  zodiac  of  Dendera  would  make  *  dans  la  chro- 
•liologiereligieuse;'  and  though  M.Jomard  has  prurtf(^(tuhiijuwn 
''Kalis  tact  ion  at  least)  that  its  antiquity  must  exceed  ^i!eenf/i(jusanf/ 

>w  a  word  ou  the  so  much  vaunted  accuracy  of  M. 
•fpniBrd,  in  that  incomparable  work  '  Le  Grand  Livre  d'Egypte.' 
Some  of  the  misrepresentations  and  worse  than  ludicrous  blun- 
t^era  of  himself  ami  his  colleagues,  MM.  Jollois  and  Devilliers, 
,-  we  have  already  pointed  out.*  Dr.  Richardson,  with  the  work  in 
vjiia  hand,  notices  many  others;  but  that  M.  jomard  may  not 
1  ascribe  the  exposure  of  them  to  the  mere  jealousy  of  Englisb- 
iipnen,  we  shall  contine  ourselves  to  the  remarks  of  his  own  country 

■  pien.  We  find  it  stated,  then,  both  by  M.  Sautnierand  M.  Saint- 
Jtiartin,  that  they  have  made  a  multitude  of  very  serious  mistakes 
in  their  copies  of  the  planisphere  of  Dendera;  that  as,  in  the 
Tomb  of  the  Kings,  they  had  converted  three  goats'  heads  into 
three  '  cherubs,'  so  here  they  have  changed  three  common  hiero- 

*  'S'yp'i''^^  'il^''  ^  dragon ;  that  there  in  no  proportion  kept  between 
Jbe  several  figures;  that  the  respective  positions  of  the  signs  are 

t  tnaccurate ;  that  numerous  errors  occur  in  the  hieroglyphics,  some 
^being  left  out,  others  inserted  which  are  not  found  in  the  planis- 
'  phere,  and  that  one  sign  of  the  supposed  zodiac  is  confounded  with 
•■^oother.  In  a  word,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  even  if  this  rude  sculp- 
l^red  stone  had  really  been  an  astronomical  record,  their  blunders 
ijoust  have  rendered  it  woi'se  than  useless  for  any  chronological 
(eduction.  M.  Deuon  had  an  ample  excuse  for  his  inaccuracies, 
from  the  hurried  manner  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  sketch,  on  ac- 
count of  the  movements  of  the  army;  but  MM.  Jollois  and  De- 
itilliers  made  their  drawings  at  their  leisure.  We  are  willing  tu  make 
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every  allowance  for  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  position  of  the 
object,  and  we  advert  to  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  check  the 
vanity  of  M.  Jomardi  and  the  extravagant  praises  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues. 

Doctor  Rkhardson  settles  all  these  differences  with  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen.  '  There  is  no  more  reason/  he  says,  *  for  callwg 
the  ceiling  at  Dendera  a  zodiac  at  all,  than  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  constructed  4,000  years  before  the  French  savans 
visited  Upper  Egypt' ; — *  in  short,  the  ceiling  at  Dendera  has  no 
connection  with  astronomy  whatever,  but  is  merely  a  coof^rega* 
tion  of  gods  and  goddesses,  mythological  beings,  and  religious 
processions/  It  is  rather  amusing,  after  such  an  assertion,  to  find 
the  doctor  tracing,  with  more  than  usual  accuracy,  all  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  as  we  have  them  figured  on  our  globes,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  order,  from  Leo  to  Cancer — we  beg  pardon,  to  Gemini 
— ^for  he  has  proscribed  Cancer,  for  which  he  says  *  two  beetlei^ 
are  substituted  in  the  rectangular  zodiac  of  the  porch,  and  '  a 
broad-backed  spider'  in  the  circular  planisphere.  It  is  this  supr 
posed  absence  of  the  *  Crab'  and  its  substitutes  of  beetles  and  spi- 
ders, that  has  spirited  up  the  doctor  to  throw  a  brave  defuince  in 
the  face  of  the  French  philosophers ;  but  the  most  whimsical  part 
of  the  business  is,  his  great  anxiety  to  prove  it  to  be  precisely  that 
which  he  roundly  asserts  it  not  to  be. 

We  can,  however,  vouch  for  the  '  Crab'  on  the  circular  pla- 
nisphere, and  a  very  good  representation  -of  this  animal  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  sufficiently  distinct  firom  *  a  broad*backed 
spider ;'  though  we  suspect  the  doctor  is  not  quite  aware  that 
these  two  insects  are  so  much  alike  m  their  general  characteristics! 
that  Liunseus,  in  his  Systema  Naturay  has  placed  the  Aranea  and 
the  Cancer  so  closely  together  that  the  genus  Scorpio  only  inter- 
venes. 

With  regard  to  the  two  beetles  in  the  comer  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  zodiac  in  the  porch,  which  the  doctor  says  he  sup- 
poses we  must  call  *  one  Crab,'  he  should  have  known  that  thcrf 
form  no  part  of  the  zodiac,  and  that  the  injuries  of  time  or  acci- 
dent have  obliterated  the  crab.  It  may  tend  perhaps  to  correct 
some  of  his  mistakes  to  inform  him,  on  the  authority  of  Doctor 
Young,  that  '  the  sign  Cancer,  both  at  Dendera  and  elsewhere, 
has  eight  feet;  and  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  figure  of  the 
sacred  beetle,  which  occurs  many  thousands  of  times  in  other 
places,  but  never  with  more  than  six  feet.'  And,  little  confidence 
as  we  place  in  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  allegories,  we  think 
the  following  one  from  the  same  ingenious  pen  cannot  foil  to 
put  the  doctor  in  good  humour  with  the  '  two  old  original  beetles* 
which  had  so  annoyed  him  by  their  metamorphosis  mto  crabs. 

'The 
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beetles  (says  Doctor  Young)  in  the  zodiac  of  Dendera  have  a 
▼tfry  different  signification,  and  the  whole  representation  is  much  more 
of  a  mythological  than  of  an  astronomical  nature.  The  beetle  near 
the  beginning  of  the  zodiac  is  the  well-known  symbol  of  generation^ 
and  he  is  in  the  act  of  depositing  his  globe:  on  the  opposite  side,  at 
the  end  of  the  zodiac,  is  the  head  of  Isis,  with  her  name,  as  newly 
bom ;  both  the  long  female  Hgures  are  appropriate  representations  of  the 
mother ;  and  the  zodiac  between  them  expresses  the  **  revolving  year" 
which  elapsed  between  the  two  periods.  This  explanation  is  completely 
conSrmed  by  a  similar  representation  of  two  female  figures  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  first  tomb  of  the  kings  at  By  ban  el  Molouk  ;  one  with 
the  beetle,  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  personage  just  born :  between 
them,  instead  of  the  zodiac,  are  two  tablets,  divided  into  270  squares 
or  rectangles,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  in  nine  Egyptian 
months,  with  ten  circles  placed  at  equal  distances,  probably  intended 
to  represent  full  moons,  and  relating  to  the  ten  incomplete  lunations  to 
which  these  days  must  belong.  The  number  270  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  mere  accident;  and  when  the 
argument  is  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  other  evidence,  in  itself 
sufficiently  convincing,  the  whole  must  be  allowed  to  be  fully  con- 
clusive/ 

At  Gheneh  (for  we  must  hasten  ou)  the  only  objects  that  at- 
tracted the  doctor's  notice  were  a  manufactory  of  pottery,  and 
groups, of  strumpets  gorgeously  dressed  out,  with  nngs  in  their 
noses  and  their  ears,  sitting  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  calling 
on  the  passengers  as  they  went  by,  '  as  we  find  them  described  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs.'  The  English  Baronet  also  (who  had 
escaped  so  narrowly  in  lower  Egypt)  finds  out  that,  besides  pot- 
tery, '  Kenneh  is  famous  for  other  frail  goods,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  few  places  in  Egypt  where  a  Frank  may  see  licensed  ladies 
without  being  bastinadoed.' 

We  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  done  with  the  doctor's  cos-* 
mogony,  but  unluckily,  at  Esneh,  he  stumbles  ou  another  and  a 
more  ancient  zodiac  than  that  at  Dendera ;  and  here  again  he  falls 
fbul  on  the  beetles,  and  the  French  philosophers,  than  whom,  he 
atflSrms,  *  the  most  undiluted  fanatic,  who  kisses  a  wooden  saint 
for  salvation,  or  presents  a  golden  heart  to  the  Virgin  Mary  for 
safety,  is  not  more  credulous  and  absurd  in  his  practice  and  be^ 
lief.'  '  So  far,'  says  our  enraged  author, '  from  believing  that  the 
zodiac  at  Esneh  was  constructed  T^OOO  or  15,000  years  ago,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  no  zodiac  at  all,  and  that  then  the  world  had  no 
existence ;  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  Nile,  a  grain  of 
siand,  a  human  being,  or  a  vegetable  on  its  banks.  liCt  philoso- 
phers prove  the  contrary,  if  they  can,  from  any  zodiac  in  exist- 
ence.' The  Doctor  is  perfectly  right  in  putting  the  onus  proband! 
bo  these  speculators :  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  far  from  quar« 
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relling  with  his  belief;  it  is  consistent  with  the  creed  that  we 
were  taught  in  the  days  of  our  youth;  and  now  that  we  are  old,' 
we  shall  not  depart  from  it. 

In  the  sepulchral  crottoes  of  Eleuthias  our  travellers  stopped 
to  admire  the  highly  interesting  representations  of  the  private  life 
and  customs  of  Uie  ancient  Egyptians,  many  of  which,  and  more 
especially  those   connected  with   agriculture,  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  at  the  present  day.    The 
har\'est-home,  the  feast,  the  music,  the  dance,  are  painted  tp  the- 
life.     Last  of  all  comes  the  death-bed  scene,  the  preparations  for 
embalming  the  corpse,  and  the  series  concludes  with  a  fimeral 
procession  and  a  feast — *  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  says  the 
Baronet,  *  like  an  Irish  wake/    At  Edfou  we  are  entertained  with ' 
a  long  account  of  the  temple,  with  its  pronaos  and  dromos  and; 
propylon,  with  T^phon  and  Horns  and  Osiris,  and  we  know  not^ 
who,  and  with  figures  of  Isis,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  monopo- 
lize every  female  figure  that  is  found  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to 
the  other.    Sir  Frederick  Henniker  (a  great  etymologist)  compares 
the  figure  of  Typhon  with  an  ourang-outang;  and  thinks  our  word. 
devil  may  be  derived  from  Typhon,  through  the  medium  of  the 
German  Tyfel! 

At  Assuan  it  was  necessary  for  the  travellers  to  change  their 
boats  for  '  small,  open,  miserable-looking  cock-boats.'  '  What 
splendid  vehicles,'  exclaims  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  not  much  to 
our  taste,  '  what  splendid  vehicles,  to  carry  a  noble  family  to  the 
Second  Cataract!'  If  the  'noble  family'  were  determined  to  visit 
the  Second  Cataract,  they  had  no  doubt  made  up  their  minds 
to  submit  to  such  conveyance  as  was  best  suited  to  the  purpose; 
and  we  will  take  it  upon  us  to  say,  that,  bad  as  the  accommoda- 
tions might  be,  not  a  single  complaint  ever  escaped  Lord  or  Lady 
Belmore,  and  that  no  travellers  ever  enjoyed  the  excursion  into 
Nubia  more  than  thev  did. 

Before  they  embarked,  and  more  particularly  after  their  return, 
diligent  search  was  made  at  Assuan  for  the  well,  into  which,  as' 
we  have  often  been  told,  the  sun  threw  his  vertical  rays,  not  at 
the  vernal  equinox,  as  the  Doctor  has  most  unfortunately  stated  it, 
but  at  the  summer  solstice.  In  the  observatory,  as  it  is  called,  and 
which  the  Doctor  says  is  situated  in  a  '  sort  of  appendicie*  to  the 
ancient  town,  they  dug  in  vain ;  but  the  Doctor,  as  usual,  ^ill  not 
allow  this  building  to  have  been  the  observatory, '  on  account  of 
its  being  relatively  low.'  The  Doctor  seems  by  this  to  have  in 
liis  mind  the  Royal  Observatoi^  in  Greenwich  Park,  situated  ou 
a  hill,  which  he  is  not  aware  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  or 
even  desirable.  A  far  more  substantial  reason  is  given  by  him  on 
the  return  voyage,  why  Assuan  could  not  be  the  site  of  the  well 

into 


into  which  the  sun  darted  his  vertical  rays  when  at  the  tropic, 
(much  lea8  at  the  vernal  e(jninur,)  Captain  Cony  having  observed 
its  latitude  to  be  at"  b'  sa". 

The  people  of  Elephantina,  near  the  First  Cataract,  are  blacb, 
but  without  any  of  the  negro  fcaliites;  on  the  contrary,  they  re- 
seoible  the  figures  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  E<!yptiaii  temples, 
which  have  strongly  marked  Hindoo  features.  The  women,  our 
author  says,  though  black,  are  comely,  and  in  form  and  features 
might  vie  with  European  beauties. 

*  They  have  tbe  lar^e$I  arm,  by  which  I  mean  dial  pnri  betwten  the 
shoulder  and  elbow,  ihat  I  ever  saw;  in  llie  pride  ami  plumpness  of 
yuuth  il  looks  remarkably  well,  btit  as  lliey  aiivance  in  yeurii  it  looks 
flaccid  and  disagreeable.  Tl)e  yuiiif;  g>rU,  before  they  arc  marriage- 
able,  go  entirely  naked  :  from  lliis  lime  till  tfiey  are  married,  ihey 
wear  a  fringed  leather  belt,  lied  round  llie  loner  pint  of  Ilie  body,  with 
the  fringes  falling  down  the  ihigh.  Tliey  arc  lightly  and  elegantly 
formed,  and  possess  an  aniraalL-d  expression  of  countenance.  Alter 
marriage,  ihey  are  fully  and  properly  clothed.  I  never  saw  any  of  the 
whites,  or  inhabitants  of  Assouan,  or  other  parts  of  Egypt,  wearing  the 
fringed  belt;  but  in  Elepbaniitia  and  at  Emb4p,  wliere  there  are  no 
white  residents,  ihe  custom  is  universal.  In  other  parts  of  Egypt,  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  till  about  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  are  fre- 
quently  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  nudity.'— vol.  i,  p.  353. 

We  have  at  various  times  attended  so  many  travellers  through 
Nubia,  that  it  would  be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  we 
faave  already  said,  to  extract  any  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Richard- 
soti.  It  is  in  fact  so  narrow  a  strip  of  land  for  the  distance  of 
four  or  five  hundred  miles,  being  souietinies  contracted  by  the 
enclosing  mountains  to  the  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
very  seldom  spreading  to  a  couple  of  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  that  little  variety  is  to  be  expected  from  the  journals  of  suc- 
cessive travellers:*  we  shall  therefore  lake  leave  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son  by  quoting  the  summary  of  his  observations.  '  In  the  course 
of  our  voyage  we  saw  eighteen  ruined  temples,  exclusive  of  those 
of  Phils,  and  probably  there  are  many  more.  We  counted  eighty- 
five  villages  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  seventy-four  on  the 
east;  making  in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  There  may  be 
two  or  three  more,  but  certainly  not  many,  nor  of  much  consider- 
ation ;  and  I  should  imagine,  that,  in  fixing  the  population  of 
Niibia  at  100,000,  it  is  as  much  as  it  will  be  found  to  amount 
lo.'t 

The 

*  The  SFveiat  lalitudeg  wliicli  CBptain  Curry  determined  witli  a  good  aetlunt,  naj 

bonk ;  by  tlieie  onr  gFograpben  will  lie  enabled  to  correct  iheir  ebarti  of  ihc  Nile, 
which  were  very  d«ricti(e  In  Ibit  rcBpert. 
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,  The  ^  American  in  the  Service  of  the  Viceroy'  commences  the 
account  of  his  voyage  up  the  Nile  at  the  Second  Cataract,  where 
that  of  Dr.  Richardson  was  concluded.  H  is  description  of  the  dif<> 
Acuities  of  the  navigation  through  an  extent  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  a  broad  shallow  river  bristled  with  rocks  is  somewhat 
tedious,  but  it  conveys  a  more  correct  idea  of  this  part  of  the 
Nile  than  will  be  found  in  any  other  work ;  with  more  detail  of 
the  dangers  which  occur  in  encountering  the  torrents  that  dash 
through  the  narrow  passages  between  the  rocks.  The  fifth  and 
ninth  rapids  are  described  as  the  most  difficult  to  surmount,  at 
each  of  which,  he  says,  about  a  hundred  men  were  necessary  to 
drag  the  boats  against  the  force  of  the  current.  His  account  of 
the  country  on  each  side  of  the  river  up  to  the  pyramids  of  Me* 
raw6,  where  the  voyage  of  Messrs.  VVaddington  and  H  anbury  ter- 
minated, is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  those  gentlemen, 
though,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  more  favourable,  both  as  it  re- 
gards the  people  and  the  state  of  the  cultivation.  He  praises 
the  forbearance  of  the  Turkish  troops,  though  frequently  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  The  only  com- 
plaint he  makes  of  taking  by  force  the  property  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  is  directed  against  the  Greek  and  Frank  domestics  of 
the  protomedico,  ^  who  seized  whatever  they  thought  they  had 
occasion  for.'  The  pasha  soon  put  a  stop  to  irregularities  of  this 
kind — *  The  most  rigid  discipline  was  observed  in  the  camp,  to 
prevent  the  people  of  the  country  from  suffering  by  the  presence 
of  the  army.  Some  soldiers  and  domestics  were  severely  beaten 
for  taking  sheep  and  goats  without  paying  for  them,  and  five  of  the 
Ababdies  (auxiliaries  mounted  on  dromedaries)  were  impaled  for 
having  seized  some  camels  from  the  peasants.'  The  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  peasants  contmued  to  cultivate  their  fields, 
and  the  sakies,  or  water-wheels,  to  creak,  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
camp  of  the  conqueror. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  fertility  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Second  Cataract.  The  banks  and  islands  presented  one  continued 
succession  of  villages  amidst  fields  of  grain,  interspersed  with 
stately  palm  trees,  acacias  and  sycamores,  larger  and  taller  than 
those  of  Egypt ;  and  the  fine  broad  river  swollen  but  in  many 
places  to  the  width  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  studded  with 
numerous  fertile  islands,  conveyed  to  the  eye  a  far  more  pic- 

it  occupied  with  the  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land  and  other  parts  of  the 
e^ast,  of  which,  as  thejr  form  no  part  of  our  present  article,  we  forbear  to  speak  ;  we  can, 
however,  safely  recommend  them  to  our  readers,  as  elucidating  and  con6nning  the 
Scripture  history  and  geography  of  that  interesting  portion  of  t^  globe.  It  is  to  the 
praise  of  this  ftentleman  that  he  n^ver  approaches  a  sacred  subject  without  a  reverential 
feeling;  in  this  respect  his  work  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  some  of  hit 
pr«dece|8ors  whom,  we  have  bad  occasion  to  notice  . 
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turew^ue  appearance  than  is  observed  in  any  part  of  the  Said.  This 
descnption  applies  more  particularly  to  the  territory  of  Succoot; 
the  next  beyond  it^  which  is  Mahass,  though  generally  fertile,  is 
inferior  to  the  former.  But  of  Dongola,  he  says,  *  the  whole 
country  is  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  the  products  of  the  very 
rich  soil  of  which  it  consists.' 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  navigable 
craft  is  to  be  seen  on  this  magnificent  river,  amidst  all  this  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation.  The  cataracts,  even  at  this  low  state  of 
the  river,  (the  middle  of  November,)  are  no  impediment  to  down- 
ward navigation,  nor  when  full,  to  the  ascent  of  the  lightest 
craft ;  yet  the  Pasha's  flotilla  that  conveyed  his  army,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions,  navigated  the  Nile  beyond  the  Second 
Cataract  without  a  rival.  A  constant  intercourse  however  must 
be  kept  iip  between  the  islands,  as  well  with  each  other  as  with 
the  shores  of  the  main  land.  This  is  done  either  by  swimming 
their  horses  and  cattle,  or  by  floating  on  bundles  of  reeds,  straw, 
or  pieces  of  wood,  buoyed  up  with  gourds,  in  the  most  clumsy 
and  awkward  manner.  ^  I  saw  to-day,  (says  Mr.  English)  a  sin- 
gular mode  of  navigating  the  river ;  a  man,  who  apparently  was 
travelling  down  the  river  with  his  whole  family,  had  placed  his 
youngest  wife  and  her  two  young  children  on  a  raft  made  of 
bundles  of  corn-stalks  (stems  of  the  Holcus)  lashed  together;  he 
himself  swam  by  its  side  to  guide  it,  while  he  kept  his  old  wife 
.a*8wimming  and  pushing  it  by  the  stem;  and  in  this  way  they 
proceeded  down  the  river.' 

Our  artillerist,  having  only  joined  the  encampment  of  the 
pasha  about  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  spot  where  Messrs. 
Waddington  and  H  anbury  had  their  short  interview,  and  their 
.dismissal,  knows  only  from  hearsay  what  took  place  at  the  great 
battle  in  the  vicinity  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Shageias  and 
the  Mamelukes,  and  opened  a  free  passage  to  the  gates  of  Sen- 
naar.  The  fine  cavalry  of  these  people,  it  appears,  fought  des- 
perately ;  and  the  peasants,  whom  they  had  assembled  by  force 
or  persuasion,  with  no  other  arms  than  lances  and  shields,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  cannon  and  were  blown  to  pieces.  More 
than  once  they  are  said  to  have  advanced  close  to  the  muzzles, 
and  to  have  wounded  some  of  the  cannoneers  as  they  were  re- 
loading the  guns.  Seven  hundred  of  them  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Mr.  English  relates,  though  somewhat  differently,  the 
same  anecdote,  which  we  gave  from  the  former  travellers,  of  the 
young  pasha's  treatment  of  the  daughter  of  a  chief  who  fell  into 
his  possession,  and  whose  conduct  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that 
of  Scipio  on  a  similar  occasion. 

'  When  our  troops  approached  the  castle  of  Malck  Zibnrra,  his 
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daugKkr,  agtfl  of  about  fiFttMHiy  JM  in  sorb  haste  that  the  dn>pp«d 
:  one  uf  her  sandals,  which  1  ha?e  teen.  It  was  a  piece  of  workmanship 
as  well  wrought  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  even  in  Europe, 
llie  girl  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  the  pasha,  who  clothed  her 
magnificently  in  the  Turkish  fashion  and  sent  her  to  her  iather,  desiring 
her  to  tell  him  to  *^  come  and  surrender  himself,  as  he  preferred  to 
have  brave  men  for  his  friends  than  for  his  enemies."  When  the  cirl 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Zibarm,  the  lirst  question  her  father  asked  her 
was,  "  My  child,  in  approaching  your  father,  do  you  bring  your  honour 
with  you?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  •*  otherwise  I  should  not  dare  to 
-  look  upon  you.  The  pasha  has  treated  me  as  his  child,  hta  clothed 
me  as  you  see,  and  desires  that  you  would  leave  war  to  make  peace 
with  him."  Zibarra  was  greatly  affected,  and  did  make  several  eflbits 
to  eflfect  a  peace  with  the  pasha,  which  were  traversed  and  frustrated 
by  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Shageias.'* — p.  86. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Mamelukes  is  not  so  bad  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Waddington.  The  remnant,  who  fled  to  Shendi,  surren- 
,  dered  themselves  to  the  young  pasha,  who  received  and  treated 
them  with  great  kindness,  and  presented  each  with  a  thousand 
piastres  to  bear  his  expenses  to  Cairo,  for  which  they  set  out 
with  their  slaves  and  beautiful  horses,  and  with  the  assurance  of 
being  allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  peaceably, 
under  the  protection  and  favour  of  Mahommed  AH.  lliere  is  no 
longer  any  cause  of  jealousy  against  the  few  remaining  individuals 
of  this  once  rcnoivned  and  formidable  body ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  they  are  now  residing  in  £gypt  in  ease  and  honour; 
the  promises  of  Ismael  Pasha  having  been  fulfilled  by  his  Aither 
'  to  the  very  letter. 

Mr.  English  did  not  follow  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile  above 

Dongola,  which,  he  says,  is  250  miles  long,  and  full  of  rocks  and 

rapids,  but  crossed  the  peninsula  in  a  direct  line  towards  Shendi. 

He  was  now  in  the  country  of  the  Berbers,  whom  he  is  not  much 

in  love  with,  and  whom  he  describes  to  be  as  licentious  as  the 

■  lamented  Mr.  Burckhardt  found  them,  especially  the  women, 

who  walk  about  the  streets  and  roads  imveiled,  wiUiout  the  least 

embarrassmient.     In  appearance,  the  common  people  are  not 

! unlike  the  fellahs  of  Egypt;  but'tlie  families  of  the  Maleks  or 

,  Chiefs  are  generally  as  stout  and  tall  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 

•  Cambyses.    The  Maiek  with  whom  our  traveller  lodged  was 

^tfieven  feet  high ;  his  youngisst  son,  six  feet  four  inches,  stout  and 

well  proportioned.    The  mother,  he  says,  offered  him  the  choice 

of  two  of  the  daughters,  both  young  and  handsome,  and  both 

*- __ —  ■ 

*  This  adventure  would  form  a  preltj  pautoroime  for  the  Easter  bdjdajrs.  It  is  not* 
to  be  sure,  quite  so  rich  in  incident  as  Cinderiila ;  but  the  flight,  the  sandal,  the  rude 
pomp  of  the  Shendi,  and  the  gorgeous  splendoDr  of  the  Torkbb,  camp,  offer  some 
piciujpciqito  Mtuatiglu. '  Mr.  JUtl>dui  shoukl  think  of  it. 

married 
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married  to  busbands  living  in  ilie  town;  but  he  decliiied  the  prof- 
fered favour,  which  did  not  raise  him  very  high  in  the  esteem  of 
tbe  ladies.  Mr.  English  should  buve  kept  tliis  to  hiniseif;  and  if 
he  had  also  spnred  his  contemptible  Latin  pun  on  the  occasion, 
we  should  not  have  thought  the  worse  of  his  attainments. 

Women,  we  all  know,  are  bought  and  sold  in  most  countries 
where  polygamy  is  in  practice,  and  the  usual  price  of  a  maiden 
wife  in  Berber  is  a  horse;  which,  in  this  part  of  Africa,  has  at^ 
tained  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  Malek  of  Shendi,  as  a 
prelude  to  his  peace  with  the  pasha,  sent  him  a  present  of  two  of 
these  animals.  '  1  never  in  my  life,'  suys  our  traveller, '  saw  such 
noble  and  beautiful  specimens  as  were  these  two  horses ;  they 
were  stallions,  eighteen  hands  high,  beautifully  formed,  of  high 
courage,  and  superb  gait.  When  mounted  they  tossed  their  flow- 
ing manes  uloft,  higher  than  the  heads  of  their  turbaned  riders; 
and  a  man  might  place  his  two  fists  in  their  expanded  nostrils; 
they  were  worthy  to  have  carried  Ali  and  KImled  lo  "  the  war  of 
God."' 

The  country  of  the  Berbers  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  culti- 
vated lands  extend  to  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 
river;  thus  far  the  inundations  reach.  The  produce  is  abundant, 
consisting  of  dhurra,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
various  culinary  vegetables.  The  homed  cattle  are  large,  the 
sheep,  goats,  camels,  asses  are  also  of  a  large  stature,  and  the 
horses,  as  we  have  said,  unequalled.  The  houses  are  generally  of 
clay,  with  flat  roofs,  covered  with  straw,  which  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  rains  are  neither  frequent  nor  heavy ;  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Meks,  or  Maleks,  are  terraced  with 
beaten  clay.  The  place  particularly  to  which  these  remarks  refer 
is  called  by  our  author  N  ourrcddiii,  after  the  name  of  the  Malek, 
and  tbe  villages  clustered  round  the  chiefs  residence  are  stated  to 
contain  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand  souls. 

From  Nourreddin,  a  march  of  eight  days  carried  the  army  lo 
Shendi  el  Garb,  or  Shendi  on  the  west  bank,  which  is  opposite 
to  the  capital  of  the  same  name  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. 
The  former  is  large  and  well  built,  in  comparison  with  other  vil- 
lages on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  other  is  equally  large  and  populous; 
bat  as  we  have  already  so  amply  described  this  town  from  one 
who  had  better  opportunities  than  Mr.  English,  and  who  left 
nothing  for  future  travellers  to  lell,*  we  must  pass  over  this  part 
of  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  English  has,  in  our  opinion,  pointed  out  the  seat  of  the 

*  The  iacoiiiparBbte  Burckliardl.     Qua 
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aiMnent  Meroe.  To  the  north  (he  means  south)  of  Shendi,  st  the 
foot  of  some  mountains  named  ^itar  Baeif  are  found  the  remaiiM 
of  a  city^  temples,  and  iifty*four  pyramids.  '  The  territory/  h« 
observes,  *  in  which  these  ruins  are  found,  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  rivers,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Nile,  on  the  south  by 
the  rivers  Ratt  (Rahed)  and  Dander,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Bahr 
el  Iswoode/  Of  the  last  of  these  names  we  know  nothing ;  but 
we  are  the  more  disposed  to  consider  these  ruins  as  the  remains 
of  the  celebrated  Mero6,  as  their  position  agrees  with  that  which 
M.  Linant,  an  admirable  draughtsman  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  W. 
Bankes,  has  assigned  to  it,  and  from  whose  pen  and  pencil  we 
hope  the  public  may  shortly  expect  to  be  gratified,  not  only  with 
the  antiquities  of  Mero6,  but  with  the  whole  of  the  intermediate 
country  as  far  as  Sennaar,  where  he  has  long  resided.  His  beau- 
tiful drawings  and  description  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
are  already  in  England.* 

The  place  of  any  importance  next  to  Shendi,  in  proceeding 
upwards,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  Halfaia,  the  malek  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  chief  of  Shendi,  is  said  to  be  able 
*  to  bring  into  the  field  30,000  horsemen,  mounted  on  steeds  as 
beautiful  as  any  found  in  any  country  in  the  world.'  In  the 
advance  towards  this  place,  Malek  Chous,  chief  of  the  fugitive 
Shageias,  came  in  and  surrendered  himself  at  discretion.  *  I  have 
fought,'  says  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  pasha,  *  against  you 
to  tibe  utmost  of  my  means  smd  power,  and  am  now  ready,  if  you 
will,  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  my  conqueror.'  The  pasha, 
respecting  the  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in  battle,  and  his 

*  One  of  ttie  nioetiiUeretting,  aiid  it  may  turn  out  oikt  of  the  most  important,  disco- 
veries has  been  made  b^  this  gentleman ;  it  is  a  roll  of  papyrus  about  elerrn  inches  in 
length  and  five  in  circumference,  found  on  the  islund  of  Elephantina.  On  opening  i^ 
it  was  discovered  that  it  was  writteii  in  large  Greek  capitals,  fairly  and  beautifully 
ibrroed,  such  as  were  in  use  during  the  time  of  the  Ptoteniies,  and  under  the  earTier  Ro» 
man  emperors.  It  was  observed  that  the  lines  were  numbered,  and  that  in  tlie  margin 
were  notes  or  scholia.  On  a  closer  inspection  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  copy  of  part  of 
the  lust  book  of  the  Iliad,  commencing  about  the  lOOlh  line,  the  fornier  lines  or  outward 
part  of  the  roll  being  worn  away.  A  small  part  only  uf  the  papyrus  had  been  unrolled 
/when  Mr.  Salt's  lettev  frpip  Cairo,  in  August  last,  was  written,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  it  unfolded  with  the  utmQSt  care,  and  a  fac-simile  made  there,  lest  any  accident 
should  happen  to  the  orii^nal  on  its  way  to  England.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  date  may 
be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  our&us  manuscript,  which  is  likely  to  excite  as  raoch 
interest  in  the  learned  wqrld  as  any  discpvery  that  has  yet  been  made  in  modern  tiinesL 
The  iy<^'tl-knowu  and  oft  repea^dliqe  may  be  giyep  as  a  specimen;  it  i^  (bus  wrjtteo 
and  spejled; 

THNDAnOMAIBOMENOCnPOCE4>HnOAACnXYCAKIAAEVC 

The  Roman  D  is  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  ^  for  ;^  in  Ap^iXVvc,  and  (he  spelling  of 
avOfAAiffofMnt.  The  gratification  wliich  Mr.  Bankes  must  feel  at  being  instrumental 
in  procuring  such  a  treasure  ^\\l  amply  reward  hini  for  having  continued  i^,  Luoant  so 
many  years  in  his  employ,  to  explore  such  part  of  the  antiquities  and  the  geography  of 
the  east,  as  were  left  unascertained  by  himself.  Under  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
ptlier  of  the  Rhapsodies,  M.  liuafit  has  again  proceeded  up  the  Nile. 

firmness    . 
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id  adreraity,  received  bim  in  the  most  gracious  manner; 
created  bim  on  tbe  spot  a  biinbashi^  and  took  bim  and  his  fol- 
lowers into  bis  service.  He  was  a  fine  stout  man,  of  an  open 
and  pleasing  countenance^  though  quite  black,  about  forty  years 
of  age;  and  such  was  bis  reputation  for  skill  and  valour  that  the 
whole  country  stood  in  awe  of  him.  Even  after  the  Malek  of 
Shendi  had  made  his  peace  with  tbe  pasha,  Chous  took  posses- 
sion of  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  '  devouring  their  provisions 
and  drinking  their  bouza  at  a  most  unmerciful  rate/  On  arriving 
opposite  Halfaia  he  demanded  supplies,  and  on  being  refused, 
swam  tbe  river,  with  his  whole  cavalry,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
fell  upon  the  town  by  surprize,  pillaged  it  from  end  to  end,  and 
repassed  the  river,  before  any  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose 
him. 

The  army  halted  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite 

Halfoia,  where,  on  the  23d  of  the  moon  Shaban,  ( ^pni>) 

the  Nile  rose  suddenly  about  two  feet.  This  was  occasioned,  as 
they  soon  discovered,  by  the  rise  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which 
flows  into  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  about  five  hours  march  above 
Halfaia,  the  latter  of  which  showed  no  signs  of  rising  till  nearly 
a  month  afterwards.  As  we  are  now  upon  new  and  interesting 
ground  we  shall  give  our  readers  all  that  Mr.  English  says  of  the 
Bahr  el  Abiad. 

*  The  Nile  i:i  not  half  as  broad  as  the  Bahar  el  Abiud,  which  is, 
from  bank  to  bank,  one  mile  higher  than  where  the  Nile  joins  it^  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  It  comes,  as  far  as  we  can  see  it, 
from  the  west-south-west.  The  Nile  of  Bruce  must,  therefore, after  the 
expedition  of  Ismael  Pasha,  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  a  great  and 
unexplored  river,  which  may  possibly  be  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  Niger/ — p.  147. 

Mr.  English  is  mistaken  in  assigning  to  the  Abiad  the  name 
oftheNileof  Bruce.  The  Azrek  is  the  stream  along  whicK 
Bruce  descended  from  Abyssinia,  at  least  from  Sennaar,  and  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  Nile,  though  in  his  original  journal,  (pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Dr.  Murray,)  he  describes  the  Abiad  as 
the  main  branch,  without  which  the  Nile  must  run  dry  long  be- 
fore it  reached  Egypt.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  case— 
the  Nile  is  the  only  river  in  the  world  that  runs  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  without  receiving  a  single  tributary  stream ;  and  if, 
in  such  a  climate  and  soil,  it  had  not  been  for  the  copious  supply 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  its  waters  must  have;  been  lost,  long  before 
they  could  reach  Egypt,  by  the  united  drains  of  absorption  and 
evaporation. 

We  were  always  of  opinion  tliat  the  Azrek  did  not  take  its 
rise,  as  Bruce  makes  it  do,  in  Gondar;  and  the  following  infor- 
mation. 
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inatioDy  wUch  Mr.  Eagikh  received  in  Senmuur,  wouM  Mem  to 
confirm  it.  *  The  source  of  the  Adit  (so  the  people  of  Sennaar 
call  the  river  that  runs  by  their  city)  [meaning  the  Jxrek]  is  in  the 
Gibel  el  Gamera^  (that  great  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,)  about  sixty  days  march  of  a  camel 
from  Sennaar,  in  a  direction  nearly  south.  It  receives,  at  various 
distances  above  Sennaar,  several  smaller  rivers,  which  come  from 
Abyssinia  and  from  the  mountains  south  of  Sennaar';  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  English.  With  regard  to  the 
isourse  of  the  Abiad  he  has  not  collected  much  satisfectory  infor- 
mation. He  was  told  it  was  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Adit, 
( Airek,)  but  thttt  its  source  was  much  farther  off,  among  the  Gi- 
bel e}  Camera;  that  it  is  augmented  by  the  junc^n  of  three 
other  rivers,  one  from  the  south-west,  and  two  others  from  the 
eaU^  4rQDning  from  the  mountains  iouth  of  Sennaar.  Here  is  some 
confusioB^  in  the  directioM  of  their  courses,  which  it  would  be  use- 
less-to  ^attempt  to  unravel.  It  is  quite  dear,  however,  diat  the 
•oorce  ,bf.  the.  main  branch  is  not  in  the  same  mountains  with 
tbat^f  Ibe  Azral^aa,  notwithstanding  it  is  stated  to  be  farther  off, 
the  imundation  preceded  that  of  the  Azrek  nearly  a  whole  month. 
39iere  is  someqiingi  peculiar  likewise  in  its  waters. 

-  •  The  "  Adtt,**  or  Nile  of  Bruce,  enters  the  Bahar  el  Abiud  nearly  at 
right  angles,  but  such  is  the  mass  of  the  latter  river,  that  the  Nile  can- 
|iatitoin^e>itsi«ittes  with  those  of  the  Bahar  el  Abiod  for  many  miles 
below  their  junction^  .  The  waters  of  the  Adit  are  almost  black  during 
thejseasoa  #£  its  arugmentalion;  those  of  the  Bahar  el  Abiud,  on  the 
C(Hitnny„afia  whiter  so  Jtbat  for  several  miles  below  their  junction,  the 
eastern  paiA  of  the  river  is  black,  and  the  western  is  white.  This  white 
odour  of  the  fiahar  el  Abiud  is  occasioned  bv  a  very  fine  white  clay 
with  which  its  waters  are  impregnated.' — p.  Ipo.    . 

.  In.thia  muddy  state  it  is  said  to  possesss  also  the  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  being  grateful  to  the  taste  m  a  very  extraordinary  degree, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  £nglish. 

*  *  The  water  of  the  Bahar  el  Abiud  is  troubled  and  whitish,  and  has 
a  peculiar  sweetish  taste.  The  soldiers  said  that  ^  the  water  of  the 
Bahar  el  Abiud  would  not  quench  thirst.**  This  notion  probably  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  never  tired  of  drinking  it,  it  is  so 
light  apd  sweet.  The  water  of  the  Nile  is  at  present  perfectly  pure 
and  transparent,  but  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  that  of 
the  Bahar  el  Abiud,  as  I  experimented  myself,  drinking  first  of  the 
Bahar  el  Abiud,  and  then  walking  about  two  hundred  yards  across  the 
point,  and  drinking  of  the  Nile,  the  water  of  which  appeared  to  me 
hard  and  tasteless  in  comparison. 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  easier  than  to  ascend  the  Bahar  el 
Abiud  from  the  place  where  we  are.  A  canja,  well  manned  and  armed, 
and  accompanied  by  another  boat  containing  provinoas  for  four  or  six 

months, 


raonihB,  nn<)  bulb  rurni^ht'd  with  gnipnells  id  eneble  ibem  a 
Anchor  in  ihc  rivt^r,  might,  in  my  opinion,  ascend  and  return  securely  : 
M  the  tribes  on  its  U'rders  have  grtai  dreaA  of  lire-itrma,  and  will 
hardly  dare  to  meddle  iviili  those  wlio  carry  iheni.'— pp.  150,  151. 

We  have  little  doubt  thnt  the  Bahr  el  Abiud  is  that  great 
branch  of  the  Nile  which  Bririsi,  in  hiii  loose  and  inaccurate 
mtinner,  describes  as  going  lo  (he  sea  in  the  fnrthest  west,  instead 
of  eotaiiia  jrum  the  farthest  west,  which  is  Ins  obvious  meaning ; 
just  as  Messrs.  Waddington  and  tianbury  make  the  Nile  run  to 
the  south,  though  every  one  knows  they  meant  that  it  canieyVofn 
that  quarter. 

Frono  M.  Cailliaud  we  are  not  likely  to  leorn  much  rejipecting 
this  interesting  river.  It  would  seem,  from  a  letter  of  this  gentle- 
man,* that  there  was  not  sufficient  temptation  to  induce  the 
pasha  to  trace  the  line  of  the  Abiad  ;  '  les  mines  s'^tant  Irouv^es 
trop  pauvres,  il  en  est  r6sult6  un  obstacle  pour  ce  voyage.'  in 
other  respects,  however,  we  may  expect  a  good  deal  of  curious 
information  from  his  travels,  provided  we  are  allowed  to  have 
them  geuuine.  After  a  residence  of  five  months  in  tiennaar,  be 
set  out  with  the  army,  in  November,  1821,  traversed  the  province 
of  Fazoele,  (called  Fazucle  in  the  cliarts,)  and  following  the  Bahr 
d  Azrek,  entered  the  kingdom  of  Bertot,  on  the  western  side  of 
thai  river,  which  extends  westerly  to  the  kingdom  of  Bourun,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of  Dar-foke.  The  whole  country 
is  extremely  mountainous,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  almost 
impassable;  yet  the  pasha  led  his  army  through  it,  mounting  his 
cannon  on  the  backs  of  camels,  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 

f>ursuing,  plundering,  and  carrying  off  the  miserable  inhabitants, 
n  Gamenil,  between  ilerfot  and  Dar-foke,  the  natives  collect  a 
small  quantity  of  gold  dust  tVom  the  sand  brought  down  by  the 
rivers;  they  are  all  pagans,  and  M.  Cailliaud  says  he  discovered 
among  them  many  customs  which  resemble  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  At  a  place  called  Singwe,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  situ- 
ated under  the  10th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  live  days  Journey  to 
the  westward  of  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  the  conquests  of  Is- 
maol  Pasha  terminated. 

M.  Cailliaud  fully  confirms  our  opinion  that  the  Bahr  el  A7j-ek 
does  not  take  its  rise  in  Gondar,  but  to  the  westward  of  Abymi- 
nia.  Tlie  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Tvuni&l  and  the  Jabousse, 
which  flow  from  Abyssinia  into  the  IJuhr  el  Azrek,  the  latter  of 
them  at  the  distance  of  two  days  and  a  half  to  the  southward  of 
Fazoele,  render  it  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  tine  circular 
sweep  which  Bruce  has  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Azrek, 
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(and  which  h«  borrowed  from  the  Portugaeze  Jesuit  Tellez)  that 
it  should  have  its  rise  in  any  part  of  Abjssinia,  and  prove  that  it 
must  proceed  from  the  mountains  far  to  the  westward;  and  this 
circumstance  must  necessarily  throw  the  source  and  the  line  of 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad  to  a  great  westerly  distance  beyond  that  which 
is  usually  but  gratuitously  assigned  to  them  on  the  charts.  M. 
Cailliaudy  in  fact,  states  this  to  he  the  case ;  and  adds,  ^  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  as  to  the  course  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  in- 
clines me  to  believe  that  it  communicates  with  the  Niger/ 

M.  Jomardy  however,  knows  better  than  either  M.Cailliaud  or 
Mr.  English,  and  boldly  pronounces  the  thing  impossible,  or,  as 
he  says,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  First,  because  we  must 
in  that  case  suppose  a  length  of  course  equal  to  6000  miles ;  se- 
condly, because  there  is  no  longitudinal  chain  of  mountains, 
which  is  peculiar  to  all  continents ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  fall 
or  slope  must  be  almost  nothing  in  such  a  distance,  and,  which  is 
still  more  inadmissible,  there  is  an  elbow  in  the  middle  of  its 
course  forming  an  acute  angle ; — to  all  which,  he  tells  us,  may  be 
added  the  well-known  law  of  running  waters — namely,  that  the 
fall  (pente)  of  a  river  decreases  from  the  source  to  the  mouth 
nearly  in  a  geometrical  progression. 

Humble  as  our  opinion  is  of  M.  Jomard's  talents  or  judgment, 
we  could  scarcely  have  supposed  him  capable  of  forming  such  er- 
roneous and  vague  reasons  against  opinions  collected  and  formed 
on  the  spot.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  a  course  of  6000 
miles,  the  distance  from  Bammakoo  to  Alexandria,  following  the 
supposed  course  of  the  river,  is  not  quite  4000  miles.  What  he 
means  by  his  longitudinal  chain,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  deve- 
lope,  after  Malte-Brun  has  declared  it  beyond  his  comprehension ; 
but  we  think  he  might  be  satisfied  with  that  belt  which  on  Ar- 
rowsmith's  chart  is  hung  across  Africa  in  its  widest  part^  like  a 
necklace  of  black  beads.  The  slope,  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
(No.  XLIV.)  may  be  calculated  on  an  average  at  about  six 
inches  per  mile.  As  to  the  illustration  of  his  theory  by  the  fall 
of  the  Nile  at  Cairo  being  seven  inches  in  a  league,  and  more 
than  twenty-one  inches  at  Syene,  it  amounts  merely  to  this — that 
the  Nile,  in  tumbling  down  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  has  nK>re  fall 
and  runs  more  rapidly  than  at  Cairo — but  is  M.  Jomard  ignorant 
that  the  Nile  is  perfectly  navigable  300  miles  above  Sennaar, 
which  it  could  not  be  if  his  geometrical  theory,  of  the  fall  of  rivers 
being  '  expressed  by  a  logarithm,'  was  worth  any  thing?  Is  he 
ignorant  that,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  and  the  Bahr 
el  Abiad,  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  represented 
by  Bruce  as  nearly  stagnant — a  dead-flowing  river?  which  is  not 
contradicted  either  by  English  or  Cailliaud — but  rather  proved  by 

the 
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the  fiualitj  with  which  the  animak  aod  part  of  the  nxmj  swam  it; 
whereas,  by  his  theory,  being  as  far  above  Syene,  as  that  place  is 
above  Cairo,  it  ought  to  flow  with  a  descent  of  seven  and  twenty 
times  as  much  as  at  Cairo.  As  to  the  *  inadmissible  acute-angled 
elbow/  Mr.  English  has  informed  us  that  this  angle,  which  the 
Bahr  el  Abiad  makes  with  the  Azrek  above  the  junction,  is 
W.  N.  W.  or  67%  and  with  it,  below  the  junction,  n2°J;  but 
whether  acute,  obtuse  or  right-angled,  it  is  equally  inexplicable  to 
us  what  any  of  them  have  to  do  with  the  question;  and  we  can 
only  consider  his  objections  to  be  frivolous,  and  his  theory  non- 
sensical. 

There  is  still  a  hope  that  some  more  decisive  information  may 
shortly  be  obtained  on  this  subject.  Captain  Robert  James 
Gordon,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  left  Cairo  in  May  last,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  source  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  He  is 
alone,  and  sets  out  with  a  full  determination  never  to  return 
without  making  some  important  discoveries.  '  if,' says  he,  'I 
ahould  find  it  advisable  for  my  purpose  to  travel  as  the  slave  of 
some  black  merchant,  I  will  most  gladly  do  so,  for  I  feel  there  is 
no  retreating  from  what  I  have  undertaken  to  perform — en  avant 
is  my  motto,  and  trust  to  fortune !'  On  the  other  side  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  Doctor  Oudney  and  Lieutenant  Clapperton 
have  long  before  this  reached  Bomou,  and  are  probably  on  their 
way  from  thence  towards  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  A  residence  at 
Mourzouk  of  several  months  neither  affected  their  health  nor  dis- 
inclined them  towards  the  place  or  the  people ;  but  they  seem 
better  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  was  poor  Ritchie, 

To  return  to  Mr.  English.  In  thirteen  days  from  the  junction 
of  the  Abiad  with  the  Azrek,  and  in  marching  along  the  left  or 
western  bank  of  the  latter,  the  army  reached  Sennaar.  The  inter- 
vening country  is  a  niesopotamian  plain,  of  immense  extent  and 
great  fertility,  covered  with  numerous  villages,  some  of  them  very 
large,  containing  probably  from  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
No  verdure  seemed  to  succeed  to  the  dhurrah  crops,  which  were 
now  off  the  ground.  The  better  kind  of  houses  were  built  of  un- 
bumt  bricks,  with  terraced  roofs ;  the  others  were  covered  like 
the  Tartar  tent,  and  thatched. 

When  arrived  within  six  days  march  of  Sennaar,  the  Pasha  was 
met  by  an  ambassador  from  the  sultan,  a  handsome  young  man, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite  mounted  on  dromedaries. 
This,  however,  did  not  stop  the  army  from  pursuing  its  route, 
f  steadily  marching  in  order  of  battle,  the  infantry  in  the  centre, 
the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  the  artillery  in  advance  of  the  centre,  and 
the  baggage  in  the  rear.'  Thus  they  proceeded  within  two  days 
march  of  Sennaar,  when  another  deputation  arrived,  consisting  of 

two 
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twoioffieeiWiOf  Jtke.adtaOy^riddy.dmMed,  acGOBipaDied  by  a  fine 
youths  about  sixteen^  .the  soo^  it  was  said,  of  tbe  predecessor  of  the 

E resent  sultan;  ali  these  were. mounted  on  tall  and  beautiful 
orsesi  and/attended<by  about  ^£00  soldiers,  mounted  on  dromeda- 
ries,  and-  armed  with  broadswords,  lances,  and  shields. 

The  pasjiaj  hanng.  halted  and  pitched  his  tent,  entertained  the 
amba%sadors.;  and  for  their  amusement  and  edification  ordered 
some  sheik,  to  be  thrown  and,  star  rockets  let  off,  which  filled 
them  with.  tli0UtnuM^  astonishment,  as,  no  doubt,  was  intended;. 
A  soufid  policy  inde^  far- beyond  .his  years,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  through  every  part  of  the  young  pasha's  progress :  he 
invitedy  for  instance,  the  M«iek  of  Shetidi  and  the  eldest  son  of 
the*  Malek  of  Halfaia  to  accompany  him  to  Sennaar,  by  which  he 
seoared  the  tranquillity  of  those  powerful  provinces  in  his  rear; 
and-the  strict  discipline  which  he  maintained  among  his  troops^ 
and  the  payment  he  ordered  for  all  provisions  received,  gained 
foi^  imn  every,  where  the  good  will  of  the  peasantry. 

The  next  day  the  sultan  himself  was  seen  to  approach,  splen* 
didly-  habited  and  numerously  attended.  He  conducted  the 
padba  at  the  head  of  the  army  into  his  capital,  which  they  entered 
with  continued  volleys  of  cannon  and  musketry,  accompanied 
with- shouts  of  exultation;  their  joy,  however,  was  somewhat 
damped  on  finding  it  little  better,  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  had  been 
seised  upon  not  long  before  by  the  pagan  mountaineers,  who 
dwell  at  the  distance  of  about  thirteen  days  march  to  the  south- 
ward.  A  large  mosque  was  still  standing,  but  the  interior  had 
been  ppofiined  by  these  savages,  who  had  scrawled  uncouth  figures 
of  animals  on  the  walls  with  charcoal.  Sennaar,  our  author  says, 
appeared  to  be  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  the  greater 
p«irt  of  which  was  covered  with  the  ruins  of  houses  of  sun-dried 
bricks ;  of  those  that  were  left  standing,  he  does  not  think  there 
were -more  than  four  hundred,  and  a  third  part  of  these  were  only 
mud  cottages,  similar  to  those  of  the  villages.  The  river  is  narrow, 
and  winds  through  an  immense  plain;  its  bed  opposite  the  town 
may  be  reckoned  at  about  half  a  mile  broad. 

The  presence  of  the  army  however  excited  a  considerable  bus* 
tie,  and  the  markets  were  shortly  well  supplied.  This  scene  our 
author  must  himself  describe. 

*  In  some  parts  of  the  market-place  the  Turks  established  coflee- 
hoQses,  and  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  the  army,  cook-shops.  These 
places  became  the  resort  of  every  body  who  wanted  to  buy  something 
to  eat,  or  to  bear  the  news  of  the  day.  There  might  be  seen  soldiert 
in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  hawking  about  their  breeches  lor  sale,  ia 
order  to  be  able  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat  to  relish  their  rc^tions  of  durra 
withal,  aM  curving  bitterly  their  lifcl^  in  t^^jt  they  lu^.  not  received 
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any  pay  for  eight  months ;  while  the  solemn  Tdrk  of  rank  pdratnbulated' 
the  area,  involved,  like  pious  Eneas  at  Carthage,  in  a  veil  of  clouds  ex- 
haling from  a  long  amber  beaded  pipe.  All  around  you,  you  might 
hear  much  hard  swearing  in  favour  of  the  most  palpable  lies;  the 
seller  in  favour  of  his  goods,  and  the  buyer  in  favour  of  his  Egyptian- 
piastres.  In  one  place  a  crowd  collects  around  somebody  or  other  lying 
On  the  ground  without  bis  bead  on,  on  account  of  some  misdemeanour; 
a  little  farther  on,  thirty  or  forty  soldiers  are  engaged  in  driving,  with, 
repeated  strokes  of  heavy  mallets,  sharp  pointed  pieces  of  timber,  six 
or  eight  inches  square,  up  the  posteriors  of  some  luckless  insurgents, 
who  had  had  the  audacity  to  endeavour  to  defend  their  country  and 
their  liberty ;  the  women  of  the  country  meantime  standing  at  a  dis*- 
tance,  and  exclaiming,  **  that  it  was  scandalous  to  make  men  die  in  so 
indecent  a  manner,  and  protesting  that  such  a  death  was  only  fit  for  a' 
Ckristiau^'  (a  character  they  bold  in  great  abhorrence,  probably  from- 
never  having  seen  one.)  Such  was  the  singular  scene  presented  to  the 
view  by  the  market-place  of  Sennaar.' — pp.  l67,.l6'8. 

The  aultan  of  Sennaar  is  a  young  man  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age ;  he  is  black,  his  mother  being  a  negress ;  he  had  been 
confined  in  prison  eighteen  years,  and  was  released  when  his  par- 
tisans massacred  his  predecessor.  His  name  is  stated  to  be 
B&dy ;  but  this  is  rather  his  title,  which,  according  to  Bruce,  sig- 
nifies countryman  or  peasant,  and  is  common  to  the  whole  race 
of  kings.  He  submitted  himself  as  a  subject  and  feudatory  of  the- 
Grand  Seignor,  and  surrendered  his  dominions  to  the  supremacy 
of  Mahomed  Ali.  This  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  who  soon  manifested  a  disposition  to  revolt,  especially  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Sennaar.  The  divan  effendi,  in  a  few  days,' 
brought  in  three  of  the  refractory  chiefs,  with  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners.  The  pasha  ordered  two  of  the  former  to  be 
impaled  in  the  market-place.  One  of  them  said  nothing  but 
'there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  apostle;'  but  the 
other  defied,  and  cursed  his  executioners,  calling  them  '  robbers- 
and  murderers,'  till,  too  much  exhausted  to  speak,  he  expressed 
his  feelings  by  spitting  at  them.  This  act  of  barbarity  is  the  only 
stain  on  the  pasha's  conduct;  and  this  was  committed  on  the 
usual  plea  of  expediency,  to  make  a  terrible  example,  and  thus 
spAre  the  effusion  of  blood. 

No  time  was  lost  in  notifying  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of 
Sennaar  to  all  the  chiefs  of  the  districts  of  the  kingdom,  summon- 
ing them  to  come  in  and  perform  homage.  The  chief  of  the. 
mountaineers  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  capital  not  only, 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  but  even  to  receive  his  letter;  on 
this  the  pasha  sent  Cogia  Achmet,  one  of  the  sternest  of  his 
officers,  with  thirteen  hundred  cavalry,  to  bring  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  reason.     Within  a  month  he  returned  with  about  two 
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thousand  prisonersy  consisting  aknost  entirely  of  women  and 
children.  The  first  ten  days  of  Achmet's  rapid  march  were  south- 
west of  Sennaar,  through  a  well  peopled  country  between  the 
Azrek  and  the  Abiad,  when  he  reached  the  mountains  of  Bokki^ 
inhabited  by  pagans,  whose  chief  had  rejected  the  pasha's  letter. 
Here  he  found  vast  multitudes  assembled  with  spears  and  swords, 
who  fought  bravely,  but  being  hemmed  in  by  the  Turkish  cavalry, 
about  fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest 
efiected  their  escape  up  the  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  and 
Cogia  returned  with  what  prisoners  he  had  taken,  after  stripping 
the  villages  of  their  women  and  children. 

The  people  of  Bokki  are  represented  as  a  hardy  race  of  moun- 
taineers, tall,  stout  and  handsome,  though  nearly  black  ^  resem- 
bling in  their  dress  the  Indians  of  South  America,  being  covered 
almost  with  beads,  bracelets,  and  trinkets  made  of  pebbles, 
bones,  and  ivory.  The  men  wore  handsome  helmets  of  iron,  coats 
of  mail  made  of  leather  and  overlaid  with  plates  of  iron,  carried 
long  and  well-fashioned  lances,  and  a  hand  weapon  resembling 
the  ancient  bills  used  by  the  yeomanry  of  England.  They  called 
a  musquet,  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  a  coward's  weapon, 
that  killed  by  an  invisible  stroke.  The  female  prisoners  were  in 
possession  of  many  gold  rings  and  bracelets,  of  which  the  sol- 
diers quickly  disencumbered  them. 

Mr.  English's  ophthalmia  continuing,  and  finding  himself  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  use,  he  obtained  permission  to  return ;  and 
passed  the  desert  without  meeting  with  any  of  the  dangers,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  extraordinary  phenomena  that  occurred  to 
Bruce,  in  a  journey  made  pretty  nearly  over  the  same  ground. 
We  take  leave  of  him  with  extracting  his  concluding  remarks  on 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
thrown,  and  which  may  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  pretty  gene- 
ral estimate  of  the  people  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia. 

*  There  is  a  considerable  resemblance,  in  domestic  customs,  among  all 
the  peoples  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  from  Assuan  to  Sen- 
naar.  They  differ,  however,  somewhat  in  complexion  and  character. 
The  people  of  the  province  of  Succoot  are  generally  not  so  black  as  the 
Nubian  or  the  Dongolese.  They  are  also  frank  and  prepossessing  in 
their  deportment.  The  Dongolese  is  dirty,  idle,  and  ferociouf.  The 
character  of  the  Shageian  is  the  same,  except  that  he  is  not  idle,  being 
either  an  industrious  peasant  or  a  daring  freebooter.  The  people  on 
the  Third  Cataract  are  not  very  industrious,  but  have  the  character  of 
being  honest  and  obliging.  The  people  of  Berber  are  by  far  the  most 
civilized  of  all  the  people  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  Shendi  and  Flalfya  are  a  sullen,  scowling,  crafty,  and  fero- 
cious people ;  while  the  peasants  of  Sennaar,  inhabiting  the  villages  we 
found  on  our  route>  are  a  respectable  people  in  comparison  with  those  of 
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the  cftpital.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  countries  there  is  one  general 
cbancterittic  in  which  they  resemble  the  Indians  of  America,  namely, 
courage  and  self-respect.  The  chiefs,  after  coming  to  salute  the  Pasha, 
would  make  no  scruple  of  sitting  down  facing  him,  and  converse  with 
him  without  embarrassment,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  with  their  own  Maleks,  with  whom  they  are  very  familiar. 
With  the  greatest  apparent  simplicity  tbey  would  frequently  propose 
troublesome  questions  to  him,  such  as,  "  O  great  Sheck,  what  have  we 
done  to  you  that  you  should  come  so  far  to  make  war  upou  us  ?  Is  it 
for  want  of  food  in  your  country  that  you  come  to  get  it  in  ours  y  '— 
p.  198. 
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Edition.     Paris.     1822.     pp.  80. 

T  is  a  trite  observation  that  the  literature  of  the  day,  as  cause  or 
effect)  has  a  close  connection  with  the  state  of  the  national  cha- 
ractcr  ■  perhaps  one,  who  travels  only  by  his  fire-side,  can  take  no 
better  measure  to  guide  his  judgment  by  on  this  point.  The  drama 
too  is  that  department  of  literature  wherein  this  connection  is  ordi- 
narily the  closest — it  undoubtedly  is  so  in  France:  a  light-hearted 
Pluisuin  naturally  flies  to  that  branch  of  literature  which  comes  the 
nearest  to  mere  amusement,  gives  the  mind  the  least  trouble  of  re- 
flection, and  furnishes  the  readiest  means,  as  well  as  the  most  un- 
answerable excuse,  for  flying  out  of  himself  and  from  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  home.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Th6&tre  Frangais  is  crowded 
with  an  eager  interest,  which  our  gorgeous  and  gigantic  theatres  sel- 
dom witness : — and  this  at  least  must  be  said  for  it,  that  it  aflbrds 
always  a  decent  and  intellectual  entertainment;  a  French  tragedy 
may  be  to  us  but  a  dull  and  unimpassioned  production,  but  it  is  cre- 
ditable to  a  people  to  require  no  stronger  stimulus,  to  be  conteut 
with  feeding  the  ear  and  the  intellect,  without  demanding  the  panto- 
mimic melo-drames  and  monstrous  nothings,  which  the  countrymen 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  have  learned  to  consider  as  indispen- 
sable to  their  gratification. 

We  must  not  sufFer  ourselves  however  to  wander  into  this  sub- 
ject; what  has  been  said  will  perhaps  explain  sufficiently  why  we 
intend  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  a  popular 
French  tragedy.  Sylla  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  was  an- 
nounced, we  believe,  lately  for  the  sixtieth  representation ;  but  it 
is  not  the  only  thing  in  the  volume  upon  which  we  mean  to  re- 
niMrk ;  M.  Jouy  has  prefaced  it  with  rather  a  long  discourse,  which 
he  calls  a  Pr^ambule  Historique,  and  a  curious  specimen  it  is  of 
brilliant  French  writing,  sometimes  when  it  sounds  most  finely  and 
is  most  antithetically  balanced,  having  no  definite  meaning,  and  at 
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other  times  when  the  meabing  is  clear,  being  inconsistent  with  it- 
self,  and  with  the  authorities  on  which  it  professes  to  rely. 
It  begins  with  the  following  oracular  sentence — 

'  Reputations  are  formed  by  accident ;  contemporaries  receive  them 
ready  made,  and  generally  hand  them  down  without  discussion  and 
without  examination.  Years,  ages  roll  away,  and  the  echo  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment,  repeated  from  age  to  age,  forms  that  equivocal  and 
monotonous  rumour,  which  we  call  history.' 

We  have  ventured  a  translation  of  these  *  words/  as  Hamlet 
would  have  called  them;  and  if  our  readers  should  derive  from  it  no 
very  precise  idea  of  what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  we  cannot 
plead  guilty  to  being  the  cause  of  that  obscurity — in  the  original 
they  would  have  found  more  brilliant  *  words,'  but  not  a  more  de- 
finite meaning.  M.  Jouy  intended  perhaps  to  say  that  history,  for 
the  most  part,  was  built  upon  the  prejudice  and  passion  of  the 
moment,  and  that  the  tale  which  they  handed  down,  passed  without 
examination  till  the  means  of  contradiction  were  out  of  our  reach. 
If  this  be  really  his  opinion,  it  was  a  superHuous  labour  in  him  to 
run,  even  so  cursorily  as  we  suspect  he  has  done,  through  the  au* 
thors  named  in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  preface;  for  his  own  spe- 
culations, or  at  least  the  sketch  of  Montesquieu,  might  be  taken  to 
be  of  as  high  authority  as  *  this  equivocal  and  monotonous  rumour^ 
which  we  call  history.' 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  spend  time  in  maintaining  that  His* 
tory  does  not  deserve  this  appellation.  Undoubtedly  a  great  part, 
perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  past  events  are  utterly  unknown  to  us 
— but  as  to  these  history  does  not  exist.  Undoubtedly  also  we  may 
concede,  that  even  of  events,  which  history  has  presented  to  us  in 
correct  and  philosophical  narration,  other  details  have  also  beea 
given  full  of  fable  and  false  reasoning ;  and  that  many  men,  nay 
many  writers,  entirely  neglect  to  discriminate  between  the  two, 
relying  with  as  much  confidence  and  as  little  inquiry  on  the  report 
of  credulity,  or  prejudice,  or  ignorance,  as  on  that  which  cornea 
vouched  by  the  eye-witness  or  the  laborious  investigation  of  sen- 
sible and  impartial  historians.  But  is  history  to  be  blamed  for  thisi 
— she  has  done  her  part;  if  people  will  collect  their  ideas  .of  the 
Grecian  annals,  for  instance,  from  Plutarch,  and  turn  aside  from 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  the  contending  orators  of 
Athens,  they  may  be  sensible  of  great  obscurity  in  their  dates,  and 
improbability  or  inconsistency  in  their  facts ;  events  may  seem  to 
flow  from  inadequate  causes,  and  to  hang  together  by  no  natural 
connection — but  still  the  Grecian  history  is  handed  down  to  those 
who  will  study  it  in  the  right  sources,  not  indeed  in  perfect  integrity, 
but  in  a  clear  ^nd  intelligible  detail  :--^the  characM^rs  of  the  leading 
men,  the  general  principles  of  politics,  the  grand  divisions  of  par- 
ties. 
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tieti  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  genius  of  the  people  may  all  be 
fully  as  well  known,  as  the  same  things  in  any  country  in  Europe 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

We  will  not  follow  M.  Jouy  through  a  rapid  historical  sketch  of 
his  hero's  4ife,  which  he  affixes,  with  some  inconsistency,  to  his 
seneral  denunciation  against  history — it  is  not  very  correct,  but  that 
18  of  the  less  "importance,  as  the  character  which  he  draws  in  the 
play  does  but  imperfectly  correspond  with  it.  His  most  remark- 
able error  seems  to  have  been  in  the  notion  of  Sylla*s  character, 
which  he  states  himself  to  have  borrowed  from  Montesquieu. 

'  Quant  k  son  terrible  caract^re,  auciin  de  ses  historiens  n'a  su  le 
p6n6trer;  et  Montesquieu  est  le  seul  qui  ait  6claire  cet  abime  d'un 
rayon  de  son  g6nie.  Sous  la  plume  de  I'auteur  immortel  de  la  Grandeur 
ct  Decadence  des  Remains,  Sylla  devient  le  r^formateur  de  Rome  ;  il 
asservit  les  Romains  pour  leur  faire  hair  Tesclavage,  il  veut  les  ramener 
k  i'amour  de  la  liberte  par  les  hofreurs  de  la  tyrannic ;  et  quand  il  a 
;suflG»amment  abus6  du  pouvoir  dans  Tinteret  de  la  republique,  qu'il  ne 
s^pare  pas  de  ses  vengeances  personnelies,  satisfait  de  la  le9on  sanglante 
qu*il  a  donnee  kses  compatriotes,  il  brise  lui-m^me  la  palme  du  dicta- 
teur,  qu'il  a  usurp6e,  et  vient  avec  un  sourire  effrayant  se  confondre 
parmi  les  citoyens  dont  cbacun  pent  lui  demander  compte  d'uh  acte  de 
sJa  cruelle  dictature.  Ainsi  toute  cette  vie  est  une  combinaison,  toute 
cette  tyrannic  est  un  calcul,  toute  cette  aiidace  est  du  sang-froid  et  du 
raisonnement.' — p.  viii. 

We  confess  that  this  interpretation  of  Syllu's  conduct  a  little 
astonished  us.  According  to  our  experience,  men  do  not  in  general 
act  upon  such  circuitous  and  far-fetched  systems ;  and  to  say  that 
Sylla  became  the  sanguinary  enslaver  of  his  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  and  making  her  free,  implied  a  degree  of  theoris- 
ing absurdity  in  his  character  which  we  could  not  reconcile  with  his 
acknowledged  and  practical  ability ; — the  whole  seemed  more  like 
the  antithesis  of  the  French  tragedy  than  the  simplicity  of  nature. 
Montesquieu's  authority,  however,  pressed  upon  us,  and  we  turned 
to  him  with  some  anxiety,  which  was  relieved  by  finding  that  he 
certainly,  when  rightly  understood,  gives  no  countenance  to  the 
theory  built  up  in  his  name.  Instead  of  considering  the  abdication 
of  Sylla  as  the  result  of  a  long  matured  plan,  by  which,  after  a 
severe  discipline,  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored  to  the  spirit  and 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  we  found  him  speaking  of  la  fanlaisie,  qui 
lui  fit  quitter  la  dictature;  instead  of  considering  the  cruel  proscrip- 
tions as  a  severe  mode  of  restoring  public  virtue  and  independ- 
ence, we  found  him  speaking  of  them  as  having  made  it  impossi- 
ble des  lors  de  s'attacher  davantage  ii  la  republique  :  we  found  him 
tracing  all  the  steps  by  which  Sylla  had  acquired  his  power,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  his  acts  while  in  power,  and  declaring  that  they 
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had  made  it  impossible  for  Rome  to  preserve  hef  freedom ;  and, 
lastly,  we  found  him  extremely  detracting  from  the  lieroism  of  his 
abdication^  (la  resolution,  says  M.  Jouy,  la  plus  sublime,  la  plus 
audacieuse,  que  le  genie  de  la  puissance  ait  jamais  con^ue,)  by  the 
remark,  that  he  had  given  establishments  to  the  soldiers  of  forty- 
seven  legions!  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  who  considered  their  for- 
tunes attached  to  his  life,  who  watched  over  his  safety  in  retirement, 
and  were  ready  to  assist  him  in  danger,  or  avenge  him  in  his  fall.* 

Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Sylla*s  abdication,  whether 
it  were  the  result  of  long  premeditation,  or  the  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment, was  in  fact  rather  a  laying  down  of  the  fasces  and  the  robe, 
the  ensigns  and  trappings  of  authority,  (things  which  his  mind  set 
no  value  on,  yet  felt  the  burthen  of,)  than  the  resignation  of  any 
real  power,  or  the  exposure  of  himself  to  any  new  danger.  Sylla 
was  the  head  and  life  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
Rome  was  divided ;  he  had  made  it  predominant,  and  had  raised 
about  it  the  -protection  of  wise  laws.  But  the  members  of  that 
party  could  not  forget  the  recent  superiority  of  their  opponents,  so 
mercilessly  exercised ;  nor  could  they  be  ignorant  of  their  existing 
strength.  The  life  of  Sylla  was  as  necessary  to  them  as  ever,  for 
laws  had  long  been  a  dead  letter  in  Rome,  when  the  positive  force 
to  maintain  them  was  wanting;  and  for  these  reasons  his  influence 
was  certainly  as  great  after  as  before  his  abdication.  He  must  have 
had  innumerable  enemies  in  Rome,  and  must  have  injured  many  in 
wantonness  or  cruelty,  beyond  even  what  his  own  laws  could  have 
justified — ^yet  we  do  not  hear  a  single  instance  of  any  one  bold 
enough  to  draw  him  into  question  during  his  retirement. 

To  us,  indeed,  the  abdication  appears  to  have  been  rather  the 
humour  of  the  man,  than  the  resolve  of  the  statesman.  Sylla  was 
fond  of  literature  beyond  the  measure  of  his  age — fond  of  free,  and 
even  licentious  society ;  for  this  we  have  not  the  doubtful  word  of 
Plutarch,  but  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Sallust  and  Cicero. 
In  early  life  he  had  shown  no  excessive  fondness  for  the  offices  and 
honours  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  regular 
period,  that  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  forced  up  the  ladder  of  pro- 
motion by  circumstances,  the  necessity  of  struggling  for  his  safety 
against  the  personal  jealousy  of  Marius,  and  the  political  hostility 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  state.     When  he  had  reduced  that 

II  ■  ■   ■  I  ■■ 

*  The  passages  we  refer  to  are  in  tlie  eleventli  chapter  of  the  Grandeur  et  D^a- 
dence;  what  will  M.  Jouy  say  to  tlie  following  observations  from  another  work  of  his 
great  countryman  ?  '  S,>  lla,  qui  confondit  la  tjrannie,  I'anarchie  et  la  liberty,  fit  les  lois 
Com^Iiennes.  II  sembia  ne  (aire  des  r^glements,  que  poor  6tablir  des  crimes.  Ainsi 
qualifiant  one  infinite  d'uctions  do  noni  de  nieurtre  il  trouva  par  toot  des  meurtriers,  et 
par  une  pratique»  qui  jne  .6it  ^pe  iiop  juiivie,  il '  tendit  des  pieges,  sema  des  6ptnes» 
ouvrit  des  abtinetMIc  ic  dhemin  de  tous  les  citoyem<^— JDlr  tErfrk  des  Loii,  I.  Ti.  c.  15. 
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party  to  MiUmissioi),  not  by  llie  difficult  arts  of  conciliation  and 
good  government,  but  by  the  rough  discipline  of  tlie  proscription, 
we  think  it  showed  some  superiority  of  mind  to  be  able  to  despise 
tlie  pomp  and  trappings  M'hich  enslave  the  heailii  of  ihousauda  ;  but 
.slill  it  was  no  very  extraordinary  greatness  to  retire  to  his  favourite 
enjoyments,  in  a  situation  which  divested  him  of  no  real  influence^ 
nor  exposed  him  to  any  personal  duiiger.  Something  must  be 
allowed  for  the  wearisomenesn  of  slate,  to  a  man  of  intellect,  who 
had  not  been  familiarized  to  it  front  his  youib,  and  grown  to  be  un- 
conscious of  the  burthen.  Something  must  be  deducted  also  for 
a  wisb  indulgere  genio,  and  to  enjoy  the  eveninguf  life,  ^fter  all, 
the  character  which  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  abdication  of  Sylla, 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his 
retirement.  If  the  account  of  Plutarch  be  correct,  his  retreat,  and 
that  of  Tiberius  to  the  island  of  Capreie,  must  rank  upon  nearly 
the  same  scale  in  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  and  moralist. 

This  is  a  long  digression  ^  but  we  have  still  a  few  words  more  to 
say  upon  another  part  of  the  preface. — Tt  did  not  require  any  very 
strong  powers  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  the  character  of  Sylla  on 
the  stage  would  become  the  subject  of  political  application  by  our 
ingenious  neighbours.  We  can  hardly  refrain,  therefore,  from  smiling 
at  the  exquisite  simplicity  with  ^^hich  M.  Jouy  expi'esses  his 
surprize  that  any  one  could  suppose  him  capable  of  such  an  inten- 
tion, and  at  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seizes  the  opportunity,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  of  iiistitnting'a  comparison  between  Sylla  and 
Napoleon.  We  do  not  mean  to  canvass  this  comparison ;  but  we 
notice  it,  witli  pleasure,  for  a  different  purpose.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  French  press  is  reduced  to  an  entire  and  disgraceful  servi- 
lity by  the  present  law.  Now,  here  is  a  brilliant  eulogy  of  the  ex- 
Emperor — palliating  his  failings,  passing  by  his  crimes,  and  exag- 
gerating his  good  qualities  and  splendid  exploits  ;  it  speaks  plainly 
the  language  of  affectionate  regret  for  bi^  full,  and  of  respect  for  his 
memory  ;  but,  though  free,  it  is  perfectly  decorous,  and  appeals  not 
to  the  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and  ibis  is  permitted  to  circulate  with- 
out restraint.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  system  is  imperfect, 
undoubtedly,  and  we  shall  hail  the  day,  when  a  more  complete  one 
shall  be  adopted ;  but  while  the  distinction  is  thus  observed  be- 
tween malignant  libel  and  fair  discussion,  it  cannot  in  practice  pro- 
duce all  the  uimiixed  mischief  which  has  been  imputed  to  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  play  itself.  The  story  opens  on  theeve  of 
a  proscription,  the  list  of  which  Sylla  has  summoned  a  council  of 
senators  lo  examine  and  approve,  before  he  issues  the  fatal  order 
for  execution.  Roscius,  the  accomphshed  actor,  and  die  distin- 
guished favourite  of  the  dictator,  has  also  received  a  summons, 
G  3  audv 
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andy  ill  the  first  scene,  he  meets  MetclUis,  the  consul ,*  who  bad 
arrived  before  the  rest  of  the  senators,  in  obedience  to  the  order. 
The  scene  between  the  two  is  good  in  itself,  and  it  serves  usefully  to 
disclose  the  character,  which  the  poet  meuns  to  display  in  his  hero. 
The  following  lines  have  something  more  moving  in  their  close, 
than  often  occurs  in  French  tragedv : 

*  Nous  cedons  I'unet  I'autre  h  rascfiidant  supreme 
Qui  soumet  et  le  peuple,  et  le  sonat  lui-m^me, 
£t  du  faite  o\X  s'assied  le  hiTOs  dictatcur 
Nos  yeux  avec  respect  mesurent  la  hauteur. 
Mais  de  nos  sentimens  en  recherchant  hi  cause, 
Cette  admiration,  que  Sylia  nous  impose, 
Laisse  au  fond  de  nos  c(£U)*s  des  regrets  bien  amen: 
L'arbitre  des  Romains  leur  a  donuu  des  fcrs. 
La  liberie  n'est  plus.     O  fils  de  Corn61its 
Dans  la  tombe  avec  vous  elle  est  enbevclie/  p.  3. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  senators,  Sylla  enters,  and,  retahniig 
Roscius,  discloses  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  called  them  toge- 
ther, giving  each  one  permission  to  intercede  for  any  nan>e  on  the 
list,  which  he  thinks  may  be  erased  widi  safety  to  the  state.  Me- 
tellus  procures  the  pardon  of  Cimber,  and  Ofella  applies  in  vain 
for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Caesar ;  but  Catiline  is  successful 
in  adding  that  of  Claudius,  the  son  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  and, 
therefore,  naturally  an  object  of  suspicion.  His  real  crime  was 
— being  the  husband  of  Valeria,  of  whose  *  beaute  sublime'  Cati- 
line was  enamoured.  The  character  of  Catiline  is  too  well 
established,  to  suffer  much  by  this  gratuitous  imputation;  but  his 
taste  may  be  a  little  called  in  question  ;  for  this  lady,  the  heroine 
^f  the  piece,  and  upon  whom  much  of  the  interest  is  made  to  turn, 
is  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi ;  her  younger  brother  had  been  dead  ra- 
ther more  than  forty  years,  and  her  father  about  seventy ;  her 
charms,  therefore,  must  have  attained  something  tuore  even  than 
the  fullest  bloom,  which  it  could  be  creditable  for  a  young  patri- 
cian of  about  five-and- twenty  to  admire  so  intensely. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  Roscius  remains,  and,  with 
the  freedom  which  Sylla  is  said  to  have  allowed  him,  connnences 
an  animated  remonstrance  against  the  intended  proscription,  and 
implores  him  to  spare  the  life  of  Claudius.  Sylla  is  moved  by  his 
earnestness,  and,  though  he  refuses  to  recall  the  order,  he  gives  him 
a  permission,  obscurely  hinted,  but  readily  understood,  to  inform 
the  unfortunate  young  man  of  the  danger  which  menaced  him,  that 
he  might  avoid  it  by  instant  flight. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  while  Me- 

*  Mctclltis  wns,  in  fact,  consul  wtlh  S^Ila  the  ^car  before  hit  abdication,  and  not  at 
ihe  time  of  the  action  of  the  play. 
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feViw,  snd  Faustiii ,  the  eon  of  the  dictator,  are  contriving  means 
to  procure  the  safety  of  Claudius,  not  being  informed  of  the  inters 
ference  of  Roscius,  he  himself  enters,  under  circumstances  which 
▼ery  much  add  to  the  interest  thrown  round  him  already  by  the 
poet.  He  is  ignorant  of  the  destiny  which  is  hanging  over 
him.  The  friendship  of  the  son,  and  the  pity  of  the  father,  had 
liitherto  preserved  him,  though  recognised  as  the  natural  head  of 
the  remains  of  the  Marian  party.  His  intimacy  with  that  party 
makes  him  acquainted  with  the  plots  in  agitation  against  the  life 
of  Sylla,  and  he  has  mistaken  the  resort  of  the  senators  to  the  mid- 
night council  for  the  execution  of  some  conspiracy ;  he  comes, 
therefore,  to  his  friend,  with  a  view  to  succour  him  in  the  danger 
to  which  his  filial  piety  might  expose  him  in  defence  of  his  father's 
life.  This  is,  indeed,  but  an  improbable  and  clumsy  contrivance 
to  bring  him  *  with  eft'ect,*  into  Sylla's  house.  It  was  not  very 
likely  that  Claudius  should  make  the  mistake  in  question ;  but  if 
he  did,  he  must  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  the  pace  at  which 
assassins  generally  proceed,  to  remain  without  the  house  all  night, 
and  to  enter  in  the  morning  to  protect  his  friend  against  them.  But 
allowing  for  this,  (and  in  the  rapidity  of  representation  much  may 
be  safely  allowed  for,)  the  scene  which  follows  is  good.  The 
thought  of  Valeria  left  unprotected,  melts  the  resolution  which  he 
had  at  first  taken  to  brave  the  horror  of  the  proscription,  and  he 
consents  to  be  concealed  for  a  time  even  in  the  lion's  den,  the 
house  of  the  dictator  himself. 

The  next  is  the  brilliant  scene  of  Sylla's  lever ^  which  M.  Jouy 
has  crowded  with  contending  kings,  ambassadors,  warriors,  consuls, 
senators  and  courtiers.  'Criticism,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'disdains 
to  chase  a  school- boy  to  his  common-places,'  but  we  could  have 
wished  for  a  little  more  accuracy  in  the  common-places  of  M. 
Jouy.  An  occasional  anachronism,  if  not  too  glaring,  and  if  it  an- 
swered a  necessary  purpose,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  visit  very 
severely ;  but  they  are  poured  upon  us  here  in  every  line,  they  are 
such  as  every  English  school- boy  would  detect,  and  they  serve  no 
purpose  which  might  not  as  well  have  been  spared,  or  answered  in 
some  other  way.  Thus  Sylla  is  made  to  receive  the  embassy  from 
the  Parthians,  and  to  accept  their  alliance  at  Rome  as  dictator, 
though  both  these  events  had  happened  about  fourteen  years  before, 
when  he  was  praetor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  restores 
jAriobarzanes  to  his  throne,  whom  he  had  quietly  seated  on  it,  at  the 
close  of  his  Mithridatic  war ;  and  he  repulses  Archelaus,  the  envoy 
of  Mithridates,  declaring  that  he  never  will  conclude  a  treaty  with 
his  master,  on  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  Roman  citizens  in 
Asia;  though  that  massacre  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
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Mithridatic  war,  which  he  had  three  years  before  concluded  bj  a 
peace  with  this  very  king,  negotiated  by  this  very  general. 

The  lever  is  disturbed  by  the  clamour  of  the  agitated  populace 
without ;  and  Lsenas  enters,  deputed  by  them  to  remonstrate  with 
Sylla  on  this  new  massacre.  The  dialogue  (for  which  the  hint  is 
taken  from  an  anecdote  of  the  young  Metellus,  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch) is  intended  to  exhibit  the  sarcastic  and  cold  manner  in 
which  Sylla  could  talk  of  the  most  appalling  transactions  and  con- 
duct himself  in  moments  of  critical  emergency.  If  is  not  unsuc- 
cessful :-^ 

LJENAS. 

Par  le  peuple  Romain  d^put6  pr^s  de  toi 
J'ose  t'interroger— 

STLLA. 

Interrogerl  qui?  moi! 
Ton  audace,  Lsenas,  a  droit  de  roe  surprendre, 
Mais  parle  cependant—je  consens  k  t'entendre. 

L£NAS. 

Sylla,  I'incertitude  est  pire  que  la  mort. 
Dis-nous  enfin,  dis-nous  quel  sera  notre  sort. 
N'es-tu  pas  satisfait  de  tant  de  fuuerailles  ? 
Veux-tu  dans  notre  sang  renverser  nos  murailles  f 
Chaque  jour  verra-t-il  de  nouvelles  horreurs  ? 
£t  ne  mcttrasotu  pas  de  terme  k  tes  fureurs  ? 

sri^LA. 
Tu  vols,  de  mes  transports  je  suis  aussi  le  maitre. 
Je  souffre  tes  discours,  et  c  est  asses  peut-6tre« 

L£NAS. 

Quand  j'entrai  dans  ces  lieux,  je  ne  me  flattai  pas 
Pe  pouvoir  en  sortir — 

STLLA. 

Je  t'ecoute,  Laenas ! 

LXNAS. 

Qu'ordonnes-tu  de  nous  ?  qu'est-ce  que  tu  decides  ? 
Dercule  en  un  seul  jour  tes  tables  homicides. 
De  tous  les  condamn^s  annonce  le  tr^pas. 
Combien  en  proscris-tu,  Sylla  ? 

SYLLA. 

Je  ne  sais  pas — 
Je  partage  le  doute  od  ton  esprit  se  livre. 

LiENAS. 

]^h  bien — dis-nous  done  ceux  que  tu  veux  laisser  vivre. 

STLLA. 

^i>as«  en  retournant  vers  ceux,  qui  t*ont  comniisy 

Prouve  leur,  que  j  epargne  aussi  des  ennemis— 

Va-t-en.'  pp.  23,  24. 

Fagistus,  yjihq  b^d  entered  in  the  course  of  the  lever,  remains  after 
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il  gIo06S»  ttnd  the  fiither  and  son  have  a  warm  and  afFectionate  con- 
versation ;  the  son  first  imploring  the  pardon  of  Claudius,  and  then 
turpiog  witii  filial  apprehensions  to  the  insecure  state  of  the  dictator 
himselfy  from  the  exasperation  of  the  public  mind.  The  answer  of 
Sjflla,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines,  where  his  pride  degene- 
rates into  loquacious  and  undignified  vanity,  is,  we  think,  really 
fine:  the  lines  flow  in  a  solenm  equable  rhythm,  the  style  is  simple 
and  severe,  and  produced  a  strong  impression,  uttered  with  the 
slow  cadence,  and  deep  intonation  of  Talma: — 

*  Sous  la  fatalit6  qui  p^e  sur  nos  t&tes 
Avec  calme  je  marche  au  milieu  des  temp^tes. 
Si  nous  vivious,  Faustus,  dans  ces  dges  fameux, 
Oil  Ton  vit  les  Remains,  libres  et  vertueux, 
Fiers  d'une  pauvrete  par  la  gloire  ennoblie, 
Combattre,  triorapher,  mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
On  me  verrait,  men  fils,  rival  des  Decius, 
De  tous  ces  grands  Remains  surpasser  les  vertus. 
Ces  temps  sont  loin  de  nous — les  lois  n'ont  plus  d'empire, 
L'antique  liberte  sous  la  licence  expire ; 
£t  Rome,  apres  avoir  dompt^  les  nations, 
N'est  qu'une  immense  proie  offerte  aux  factions. 
Forc6  de  renoncer  aux  vertus  d'un  autre  age 
J'adorai  la  fortune,  et  je  suis  son  ouvrage. 
Sa  faveur  au  pouvoir  m'appela  malgre  moi : 
Je  repus  ses  bienfaits  sans  accepter  sa  loi ; 
Je  renversai  TEtat,  mais  pour  le  reconstruire, 
J'etais  ne,  je  le  sens,  pour  fonder  ou  d^truire : 
J*accomplis  mes  destins,  et  vers  la  libert6 
Je  ram^ne  en  esclave  un  peuple  6pouvante.'  p.  28. 

Roscius  enters  in  the  following  scene ;  and  if  it  was  necessary  for 
one  who,  in  other  places  has  not  scrupled,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, to  violate  the  sacred  unities,  to  substitute  description  of 
what  had  been  passing  elsewhere  in  Rome,  for  the  actual  repre- 
sentation of  it,  it  is  well  imagined  that  Roscius  should  be  the 
narrator.  There  is  something  natural  in  the  favourite  actor  de- 
tailing to  his  master  a  brilliant  scene  in  eloquent  and  glowing 
language.  He  describes  to  him  the  agitated  multitude  calling  for 
Claudius,  and  then  paints  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  beautiful 
and  distracted  Valeria,  and  the  effect  she  produces  on  them  by  an 
harangue,  in  which  she  urges  them  to  vengeance  on  their  tyrant, 
and  offers  them  the  example  of  a  second  Lucrece.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  populace  were  worked  up  to  phrenzy,  Catiline  had 
appeared  with  his  soldiers,  and  driven  the  dastardly  mob  from  the 
street.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  only  confirms  Sylla  in  his 
contempt  for  his  countrymen ;  and  in  this  mood,  when  Valeria 
forces  her  way  into  his  presence,  he  listens  to  her  reproaches,  iier 
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prayers,  and  her  threats,  with  scornful  and  cold  indiflference*  It  is 
not  explained  why  Roscius  had  never  communicated  to  her  the 
favourable  feeling  which  Sylla  had  manifested  towards  her  husband. 

The  third  act  adds  little  to  the  interest,  and  advances  but  little 
the  action  of  the  play.  It  is  passed  principally  in  interviews, 
which  not  merely  Valeria,  but  Aufidius  and  Laenas  also,  have  with 
Claudius,  and  the  subject  of  their  deliberations  is  the  mode  of 
making  away  with  Sylla.  Aufidius  and  Laenas  are  disguised,  it  is 
true,  as  slaves;  but  the  heads  of  the  Marian  faction  must  have 
been  well  known  in  Rome,  and  Laenas  had  been  but  a  short  time 
before  in  the  same  hall  as  the  deputy  from  the  people,  in  his  own 
proper  person.  M.  Jouy  cannot  *  vouch'  the  unities  to  excuse  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  these  meetings  taking  place  in  the  very  eye 
of  day,  and  in  Sylla's  hall  of  audience,  Claudius  being  a  proscribed 
man,  and  it  being  death  for  Faustus  to  be  detected  in  having  con- 
cealed him. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Catiline  re-appears ;  he  is  baffled  in  another 
attempt  to  prevail  on  Valeria  to  yield  to  him,  and  he  cannot  de- 
tect the  retreat  of  Claudius.  He  becouies  more  inveterate  and 
furious  than  ever,  and  in  the  next  council  accuses  Roscius  to  Sylla 
of  the  crime  of  concealing  him.  Considering  the  permission 
which  Sylla  had  given  to  Roscius,  and  the  commiuiication  which 
Sylla  had  made  of  it  to  Faustus,  neither  the  father  nor  the  son 
should  have  been  much  affected  by  the  accusation ;  but  they  appear 
so  to  be,  and  it  induces  Faustus  to  reveal  to  Sylla  when  alone,  that 
he  is  himself  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  Roscius,  and  that  he  has 
made  his  father's  own  house  the  place  of  retreat  for  his  unfortunate 
friend. 

This  makes  a  very  powerful  impression  on  Sylla,  and  seems  to 
shake  his  strong  mind.  What  had  he  been  toiling  for,  and  where 
was  he  to  repose,  if  his  own  son  could  shelter  under  his  own  roof, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  penal  laws,  the  man  whom  his  connections 
and  undisguised  feelings  pointed  out  as  amongst  the  most  formida- 
ble and  active  of  his  enemies  i  And  it  is  under  this  impression, 
that  the  poet  makes  him  entertain  the  first  vague  idea  of  abdication. 
This  it  is  important  to  recollect,  because  the  preface  had  told  us, 
that  the  character  was  drawn  from  Montesquieu,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  him,  Sylla's  whole  life  was  a  system,  and  that  he  had  medi- 
tated the  resignation  of  his  power  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
had  assumed  it.  The  soliloquy,  in  which  the  idea  is  first  and  not 
unnaturally  hinted  at,  is  as  follows : — 

'  Dans  les  transports  confus,  oh.  s'abime  mon  ame, 
Je  n'ose  interroger  le  desir  qui  m'enflamme. 
Prodigue  de  mon  sang,  en  iminolant  Faustus 
Dois-je  encore  aux  Romains  Texemple  d*un  Brutus? 

Que 
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Qae  dis-je  ?  de  Brutns  l'h6roique  farie 

Sacrifiait  ses  fils  h  Rome— 'k  la  patrie ; 

£t  cet  arr6t  cruel,  par  lui-ni^me  dicte 

Sur  leur  tombeau  sanglant  fondait  la  liberie  : 

Faustus,  qui  la  defend,  marcherait  au  supplice!  .  •  . 

Que  me  reviendra-t-il  d'un  pareil  sacrifice  ? 

Quel  est  le  noble  prix  que  mon  coeur  en  attend  ? 

Les  Romains  sont  trop  vils  pour  leur  donner  mon  sang. 

Si  du  haut  de  ce  rangy  oil  Rome  me  contempley 

Tiionnais  Vunivers  d'vn  plus  sublime  exemple  ; 

Si  malgre  mes  fureurs,  je  for9ais  I'avenir 

A  garder  de  mon  nom  Timmortel  souvenir ! 

J'y  songerai.' ...  p.  59. 

Faustus,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  introduces  Claudius,  and  leaves 
him  alone  with  Sylla.  This  is  incomparably  the  finest  and  most 
dramatic  scene  of  the  whole  play.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
some  respect  for  the  almost  sublime  contempt  and  sarcasm  of 
Sylla :  alone  with  the  young  man,  he  indulges  himself  in  the  most 
scornful  reproaches  of  the  man  himself,  of  his  father,  'ce  l^che 
tribun,'  and  of  all  the  opposite  party ;  he  insinuates  that  he  had  slid 
into  bis  palace  to  assassinate  the  father,  by  the  help  of  a  guilty  son — 
he  bids  him  execute  his  purpose,  and  seeing  him  unarmed,  offers 
him  a  sword.  Any  analysis  must  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  such  a 
scene  in  the  hands  of  Talma.  Claudius,  who  displays  through  the 
whole  an  answering  spirit  of  courage  and  plainness,  refuses  the 
offer,  showing  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  a  dagger 
concealed,  and  wanted  not  a  weapon  for  his  purpose,  if  he  had 
entertained  it.  Sylla  dismisses  him  in  the  custody  of  his  lie  tors, 
and  he  retires  exclaiming, 

*  Adieu,  Sylla.     Regarde  autour  de  toi ! 
Je  te  laisse  en  mourant  plus  malheureux  que  moi.' 

This  brings  us  to  what  was  considered  in  Paris  the  great  feature 
of  the  play,  though  we  confess  it  disappointed  us  sadly.  Sylla — 
the  anxious  Sylla,  who  is  represented  as  trembling  at  the  sound  of 
his  own  footstep  at  night,  and  who  at  this  moment  must  have  been 
labouring  under  more  than  common  suspicions  of  danger,  doubtful 
of  the  fidelity  even  of  Faustus,  chooses  for  the  place  of  his  repose 
the  public  hall  of  audience,  the  room  in  which  not  only  had  he 
held  bis  council  and  his  /erer,  but  in  which  Aufidius,  Laenas,  Clau- 
ditis  and  Valeria,  had  assembled  to  conspire  his  death.  A  change 
of  scene,  we  own,  would  have  shocked  us  less  than  this  absurdity, 
which,  be  it  observed,  like  all  other  inconveniences  which  flow  from 
the  unities,  is  the  more  striking,  the  more  complete  the  illusion  is, 
which  they  were  intended  to  preserve.  The  more  entirely  we  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  fiction,  and  believe  we  really  see  Sylla  in  his 

palace, 
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palace^  the  more  surprized  are  we^t  his  reposing  himself  in  that 
part  of  it.  Ho  we  very  in  gloomy  reflections  on  his  miserable  con- 
dition,  that  his  life  is  perpetual  anxiety,  and  every  day  stained  with 
some  new  act  of  violence,  which  the  preceding  act  has  forced  upon 
him ;  that  he  has  gained  the  summit  of  ambition,  and  gathered 
nothing  but  vanity;  in  this  train  of  thought  he  gradually  falls 
asleep.  But  the  reflections  which  had  been  last  upon  his  waking 
mind  pursue  him  in  his  sleep :  he  dreams,  and  sees  the  shades  of 
the  proscribed  Romans  flocking  round  his  couch,  pointing  to  their 
wounds,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  threatening  him  with  ven- 
geance. There  must  always  be  an  immense  difiiculty  in  conveying 
such  an  incident  as  this  naturally  to  the  audience ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  from  tlie  moment  when  the  appearance  of 
spirits  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  popular  belief,  it  was  an  impossi- 
bility which  should  never  have  been  attempted.  A  dreamer  on  the 
stage  may  sleep  in  agitation,  and  awake  in  affright ;  he  may  utter 
incoherent  hints,  even  in  his  sleep,  of  what  he  is  seeing,  and,  when 
awake,  may  tell  a  third  person  in  detail  what  he  has  seen  ;  but  to 
make  a  dreamer  tell  the  audience  collectedly  what  he  is  seeing,  at 
the  time  he  sees  it,  M.  Jouy  may  well  call  a  *  chose  hasardee,'  but 
it  is  what  even  Talma's  acting  could  not  prevent  the  most  moderate 
critic  from  feeling  as  absurd.  This,  however,  is  what  Sylla  is  made 
to  do.     He  dreams  aloud  in  these  words : 

'  Que  vois-je  ?  et  quel  pouvoir — dans  ces  demeures  sombrcs 
Deceux  que  j'ai  presents — a  ninime  les  ombres? 
Que  voulez-vous  de  moi,  transfuges  des  tombeaux  ? 
De  vos  corps  d^chires  vous  m'offrez  les  lambeaux. 
J'ai  puni  vos  forfaits — J  ai  puni  vos  complices — 
Tremblez  qu  on  ne  vous  trdine  h  de  nouveaux  supplices  ! 
Je  les  vois  toys — les  bras  vers  mon  lit  etendus 
Agiter  leurs  poignards  sur  mon  sein  suspendus. 
O  dieux  !  h  me  frapper  leui*s  mains  sont  toutes  pretes. 

^  (11  se  Ihe  en  dormant,) 

A  moi,  licteurs  k  moi ! — J  uvais  proscrit  leurs  t6tes, 
Je  les  revois  encore  ?  Chassez  tous  ces  perven* ! 
£t  que  vos  fouets  sanglans  les  rendent  aux  enfers, 
Sylla  le  veut — I'ordonne — obeissez.'  p.  64. 

We  shall  expose  ourselves,  perhaps,  to  the  ineffable  contempt 
of  M.  Jouy,  if  we  venture  to  compare,  not  the  genius  but  the 
judgment  of  Shakspeare  with  his  own,  in  managing  a  similar  inci- 
dent. He  takes  a  story,  when  he  represents  the  dream  of  Richard, 
for  which  he  had  the  warrant  of  tradition,  and  he  paints  it  to  the 
eyes  of  his  audience  in  a  manner  which  was  natural  and  credible  to 
their  superstitions.  At  that  time,  what  must  have  been  the  harrow- 
ing effect  to  those,  who  had  seen  the  ghastly  figures  come  and  go, 
of  Richard's  start  from  his  couch. 

*  Give 
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'  Give  me  another  hone !— Aind  up  my  wounds  \ 
Have  mercy,  Jesu Soft— I  did  but  dream.' 

and  then,  after  a  speech  of  agony,  the  three  short  lines  of  narrative, 
which  are  exactly  what  a  man  might  tell  to  himself: 

*  Methought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murther'd 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard/ 

But  80  mighty  is  Shakspeare,  that  strike  out  all  the  preceding  ap- 
pearances, and  let  a  fastidious  manager  deprive  us  of  the  play  as  its 
author  wrote  it,**^  the  speech  alone  communicates  to  us  every  thing 
that  Sylla*s  does,  and  without  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  probability. 

In  die  last  act,  and  on  the  second  morning  of  the  action,  which 
has  now  lasted  two  nights,  a  whole  day,  and  part  of  a  second,  the 
scene  changes  to  the  forum.  The  people  are  seen  flocking  in  agi- 
tation to  a  general  assembly,  soldiers  are  stationed  at  all  the  ave- 
nues, and  Catiline  and  Balbus,  in  the  front  of  the  stage,  are  con- 
versing on  the  probable  purpose  of  the  dictator  in  convening  the 
people.  Catiline,  full  of  the  hopes  of  vengeance,  promises  him- 
self that  Sylla  is  about  to  consummate  his  extraordinary  character, 
by  the  execution  of  Claudius,  and  of  Faustus  for  the  concealment 
of  him.  The  menacing  aspect  of  the  people  interrupts  their  spe- 
culations, and  they  retire  to  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery. 

With  the  people,  and  stirring  up  their  courage,  are  Lsenas  and 
Valeria  ;  the  latter  ofiers  herself  upon  the  spot  where  her  brothers 
had  perished  for  their  liberty,  (we  suspect  she  was  a  little  mistaken 
in  her  topography,)  to  lead  tliem  forward  to  a  glorious  and  des- 
perate attack  upon  the  person  of  their  tyrant.  At  this  moment, 
the  unfortunate  Claudius  and  his  friend  are  led  in  by  the  lictors 
as  for  execution,  and  shortly  afterwards  Sylla  enters,  attended  by  a 
splendid  cortege.  The  people,  so  indignant  but  a  moment  before, 
receive  him  witli  enthusiastic  applause ;  and  Valeria,  inflamed  by 
this  almost  to  madness,  darts  forward  to  stab  him,  but  her  arm  is 
arrested  by  Roscius.  This  is  unquestionably  a  fine  moment  in  the 
play  :  the  agitation  of  the  beautiful  Valeria;  Claudius  intent  upon 
the  danger  of  his  wife ;  and  Faustus,  trembling  for  his  father,  and 
they  themselves,  the  whole  group,  an  object  of  deep  interest  to 
all,  contrast  very  nobly  with  the  proud  indilTerence  of  Sylla,  who, 

*  We  take  tliU  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  way  in  which  Richard  the  Third  is 
interpolated  and  mangled  fur  representation  at  our  principal  theatres,  is  a  disgrace  not 
only  to  the  managers  who  so  order  it,  but  to  every  actor  of  talent  and  influence,  and 
every  aodience.  that  submit  to  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  actual  substitution  of  a  great 
Quuiy  lines  of  CoUey  Gibber,  or  some  such  ingenious  gentleman,  for  a  less  number  of 
l^hakspeare,  we  ask  how  Mr.  Kean,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Macready,  can  submit  to  the  gra- 
tuitous addition  of  the  last  scenes  of  Henry  VI.  ?  the  loss  of  the  splendid  scene  be- 
tween Bkhard  and  Clarence?  or  of  Clarence's  dream,  and  all  that  depends  on  his 
death? 

entirely 
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entirely  self-possessed,  simply  sayi|  *  Eloignea  cette  femme/  and 
turns  to  the  business  of  the  day.  That  business  is  his  abdication, 
Mfhich  he  announces  to  the  people  from  the  rostra,  in  a  speech  of 
no  great  beauty.  It  was  a  diflScult  scene  to  manage  well,  and  we  are 
not  surprized  that  M.  Jouy  has  foiled. 

The  length  of  our  analysis  has  left  us  but  little  room  for  any  ge- 
neral remarks.  We  think  the  character  of  Sylla  misdrawn,  both 
according  to  the  poet's  conception  of  it  and  our  own.  In  his 
preface  M.  Jouy  tells  us,  that  Sylla  was  from  the  beginning  a 
patriot;  one  who  meditated  long  and  deeply  for  his  country's 
good,  and  who  executed  magnificently  what  he  had  planned  pru- 
dently; that  he  was  a  severe  schoolmaster,  who  punished  that  he 
might  purify,  and  laid  down  his  power  only  when  he  had  effected 
his  purpose.  In  part,  the  history  of  the  times  bears  out  this  theory. 
Sylla's  proscriptions,  we  believe,  preceded  his  dictatorship,  which 
lasted  two  years  at  least,  and  was  principally  employed  in  legisla- 
tion, and  in  settling  his  troops  on  tlie  forfeited  estates,  and  then 
came  the  abdication.  But  setting  out  with  this  view  of  faiin,  what 
has  M.  Jouy  done  ? — he  makes  him  sign  a  proscription  in  the  first 
act  at  night,  the  idea  of  abdication  enters  his  head  the  next  evening, 
and  he  executes  it  the  following  mqming,  while  Rome,  so  far  from 
being  tranquillized,  was  in  the  very  tempest  of  a  massacre,  her 
streets  flowing  with  blood,  her  houses  echoing  shrieks  and  groans  ; 
her  inhabitants  in  misery,  fury,  and  lamentation. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  because  tliis  is  inconsistent  with  the 
author's  own  avowed  conception  that  we  object  to  it,  but  because 
it  mars  the  whole  design  of  the  play,  and  makes  the  catastrophe 
an  accident,  not  the  result  of  the  preceding  events.  What  have  the 
proscription,  the  concealment  of  Claudius,  the  distress  of  Valeria, 
or  the  discontent  of  the  Romans  to  do  with  the  abdication  of 
Sylla?  he  is  above  them  all,  unmoved  by  them  all;  but  a  thought 
strikes  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  act — it  is  received  doubt- 
fully at  first — favoured  by  a  dream,  and  executed  with  precipitation 
in  the  fifth. 

We  have  a  right  to  institute  this  course  of  criticism  on  M. 
Jouy,  for  he  has  challenged  us  to  it.  After  describing  the  English 
drama,  he  says,  *  k  Taspect  de  ce  chaos,  Thorn  me  des  bords  de  la 
Seine  sourit  avec  d6dain.'  But  we  assure  him,  whatever  plainness 
we  may  have  used  in  our  remarks,  we  do  not  return  the  *  smile  of 
disdain'  upon  what  he  considers  the  more  regular  and  dignified 
drama  of  his  country,  nor  do  we  feel  any  thing  but  respect  indi- 
vidually for  his  talents.  The  length  of  our  notice  may  serve  to  con- 
vince him  that  we  think  his  production  of  importance.  We  say 
unfeiguedly  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  him  again ;  he 

wants. 
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wants,  indeed,  tome  of  the  main  qualifications  of  a  tragic  poet--^ 
he  cannot  individualize  character ;  for  if  he  could,  he  surely  would 
not  have  made  a  cold  monotonous  declaimer  of  the  changeful, 
humorous,  elegant,  licentious,  witty,  cunning  and  gallant  Sylla — 
he  has  no  well-spring  of  poetry  in  him — we  never  read  a  tragedy  so 
dry  and  destitute  in  this  respect;  not  a  single  passage  occurs  to  us 
which  we  can  distinguish  from  ordinary  prose  except  by  the  metre, 
much  less  is  there  any  instance  of  those  sweet  o'erflowings  of  genius, 
those  bursts  of  exultation,  or  those  low,  sad, '  dying  falls' of  sorrow 
which,  whether  we  look  to  our  own  Shakspeare,  to  his  Racine,  or 
to  the  unquestioned  models  of  elder  Greece,  the  example  of  supe- 
rior talent  in  every  country  has  sanctioned  and  established.  M. 
Jouy  wants  all  this;  still  we  repeat  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
with  him  again — our  own  experience  o{  modem  playwrights  has 
made  us  moderate  in  our  demands — the  people  of  Paris  will  not  be 
badly  entertained  if  they  have  always  such  plays  at  their  principal 
theatre;  their  tastes  will  not  be  corrupted,  nor  their  prejudices 
abused:  there  is  no  enervation,  no  mischief,  in  the  cup  which  M. 
Jouy  mingles  for  them,  who,  if  he  redeems  the  pledge  which  Sylla 
has  given,  will  always  write  what  is,  at  least,  sensible,  manly  and 
moral. 


Abt.  V. — 1.  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  By  John 
Crawfurd,  F.R.S.  late  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the 
Sultan  of  Java.  With  Maps  and  Engravings.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Edinburgh. 

%,  Proceedings  of  the  ylgricuHural  Society y  estab/ished  in  Su^ 
matra.  1820.  Vol.  I.  Bencoolen.  Printed  for  the  Baptist 
Mission  Press.     1821. 

S.  Malayan  Miscellanies.  Vol.  I.  Bencoolen.  Printed  and 
published  at  the  Sumatran  Mission  Press. 

^1  ''HE  works  which  we  have  selected  to  head  the  present  Article 
-^  are  of  very  different  characters  and  pretensions  :  but  as  the 
Bubjects  of  which  they  treat  are  intimately  connected,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  they  refer  has  lately  attracted  a 
considerable  share  of  the  public  attention,  we  are  induced  to  place 
them  together,  and  to  enter,  somewhat  at  length,  into  an  examin-* 
ation  of  their  contents. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time  and  importance,  is  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  ample  details  already  be- 
fore the  public  concerning  Java  and  the  countries  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  it,  had  piepared  us  to  expect,  in  a  work  bear- 
ing so  imposing  a  title,  an  account  of  the  other  portions  of  the 

Archipelago, 
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Archipelago,  not  less  interesting  from  presenting  man  and  nature 
in  a  ruder  state,  and  displaying  those  bolder  and  more  original  fea- 
tures which  are  at  all  times  the  object  of  curious  and  phfloso- 
phical  inquiry,  and  on  which  so  many  desiderata  remained  to  be 
supplied.  In  this  particular,  however,  we  have  been  disappointed ; 
the  author  has  not  gone  beyond  those  more  civilized  portions 
which  had  already  been  so  fully  treated,  and  has  left  the  re- 
mainder nearly  as  much  a  blank  as  he  found  it.  His  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  give  a  general  and  summary  view  of  the  Eastern 
Islands,  as  preliminary  to  an  Essay  on  their  Commerce.  The 
part  which,  though  occupying  the  largest  portion  of  the  work, 
may  be  thus  considered  introductory,  is  not  a  plain  narrative  or 
detail  of  facts,  but  consists  rather  of  a  series  of  disquisitions,  in 
which  the  author  advances  a  number  of  ingenious  theories  and  spe* 
culations,  while  the  reader  is  seldom  furnished  with  such  a  full 
and  impartial  statement  as  to  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment. In  works  of  an  historical  nature  such  speculations  can 
rarely  be  indulged  without  derogating  from  that  character  of  im- 
partiality and  authenticity  by  which  they  should  always  be  distin- 
guished. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  lament  the  propensity 
to  proceed  too  precipitately  to  generalize  from  insufficient  data, 
and  to  speculate  upon  a  small  number  of  facts,  before  they  are 
substantiated.  This  practice  (borrowed  from  the  French)  has 
been  lately  but  too  prevalent  among  the  higher  class  of  philoso- 
phical travellers,  and  must  be  condemned  even  in  them  as  adverse 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  science:  but  when  writers  of  less  emi- 
nence who  profess  to  give  accounts,  from  their  own  observation, 
of  distant  countries,  adopt  this  error,  and  departing  from  die  plain 
statement  of  facts  which  is  their  proper  province,  boldly  launch 
upon  the  ocean  of  speculation,  we  cannot  refrain  from  reprobating 
this  pseudo-philosophical  spirit,  and  deploring  the  loss  of  the 
plain  unvarnished  narratives  of  our  early  voyagers.  The  character 
of  a  compiler,  and  an  original  observer  are  seldom  happily  com- 
bined in  the  same  person ;  but  when  to  this  is  superadded  a  fond- 
ness for  theory  and  speculation,  we  cannot  but  receive  with  cau- 
tion what  comes  to  us  under  so  questionable  a  shape.  A  love  of 
effect  and  constant  aim  at  singularity  is  in  all  cases  to  be  sus- 
pected, and  when  we  find  no  facts  adduced  that  can  militate 
against  the  favourite  theory,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  facts 
which  bear  on  the  question  may  not  always  have  been  stated  in 
the  fullest  manner,  and  that  confident  assumption  may  have  sup- 
plied the  place  of  impartial  investigation  and  patient  research. 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  how  far  any  of  these 
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obMrradoDS  Are  applicable  to  the  present  work,  we  shall  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  its  contents. 

After  stating  that  there  are  tts>o  aboriginal  races  of  human 
beings  inhabiting  the  Indian  Islands,  as  different  from  each  other 
as  Jrom  all  the  rest  of  their  species,  and  that  this  is  the  *  only 
portion  of  tlie  world'  which  presents  so  unusual  a  phenomenon/ 
Mr.  Crawfurd. informs  us  that  these  two  races,  ^  the  brown  and 
the  negro/  may  be  considered  in  their  '  physical  and  moral  cha- 
racter a  complete  parallel  with  tlie  white  and  negro  races  of  the 
Western  World/ — that  the  negro  race  is  *  to  be  traced  from  oae 
extremity  of  the  Archipelago  to  another,  but  is  neceamrily  le^st- 
freqnent  where  the  brown  or  most  civilized  race  is  most  numerous,- 
aind  aeems  utterly  to  have  disappeared  where  the  civilization  of 
the  fidrer  race  has  proceeded  farthest,  as  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and' 
perhaps  Celebes,  just  as  the  Caribs  aud  other  savages  of  Ame«> 
rica  (are  these  Negroes  ?)  have  given  way  to  the  civilized  invaders 
of  Europe/ — vol.  i.  p.  18. 

Now,  though  we  admit  that  a  few  individuals  of  the  Negro  race 
have'  occasionally  been  met  with  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
Philippines,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single  instance  has  occurred, 
or  that  the  slightest  trace  of  them  has  been  discovered  in  any 
other  part  of  this  immense  Archipelago,  except  in  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Papuan  Islands,  which  are  solely  inhabited  by  them.  We 
can  assert  that  there  is  not,  even  in  the  wildest  traditions  of  the 
Malays  and  Javanese,  much  less  in  any  authentic  records,  the 
slightest  mention  of  a  Negro  race  having  occupied  either  of  the 
lajqger  and  more  civilized  islands,  from  which  they  are  declared  to 
have  '  disappeared  /  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  believe  that 
they  ever  existed  in  Sumatra,  Java,  or  Celebes,  tlian  to  suppose 
such  a  people  to  have  ^iven  way  before  the  5^/7/  fairer  race  which 
now  occupies  the  British  isles. 

The  East-inaular  Negro  is  described  as  '  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  species,  and  evidently  a  very  inferior  one  /  ^  their  puny 
itatiii:e  and  feeble  frames  cannot/  it  is  affirmed,  ^  be  ascribed  to 
the  poverty  of  their  food,  or  the  hardships  of  their  condition.* 
This  assertion  rests  on  the  author's  own  experience,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  description  of  a  solitary  individual  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  the  account  of  the  Ahdamaners 
by  Colonel  Symes  ;  all  the  accounts  which  we  have  from  time  to 
Ijnie  received  from  those  who  have  visited  New  Guinea,  and  had 
opportunities  of  observing  them  in  their  native  country,  being 
thrown  aside  as  altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  author's  personal  experience,  which  in 
this  point  we  apprehend  must  have  been  very  limited,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  to  outweigh  the  numerous  testimonies  in  favour  of 
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their  being  a  robust  and  athletic  people.  His  description  may 
be  perfectly  correct  with  regard  to  the  Andamaners,  and  the  indi- 
vidual said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Queda ; 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  those  brought  as  slaves  from  New  Guinea, 
and  still  less  to  the  same  people  in  their  own  country ;  in  proof 
of  which,  if  further  proof  were  wanting,  the  following  quotation 
from  the  accurate  work  of  Rumphius  may  be  considered  conclu- 
sive :  *  Latrones  autem  Novae  Guineas  fortes  ac  robusti  sunt  ho- 
mines, atque  horrendi  adspectus,  dum  breves,  ruffos  et  erectos 
habent  cnnes,  atque  nasorum  alas  amplissim^  extendunt,  quas 
annulis  vel  ligniolis  ampliant,  atque  sic  naturalem  magis  depra- 
vant  squalorem.' 

If  the  author's  observation  of  these  people  had  been  as  exten- 
sive as  it  might  have  been  presumed  from  the  confidence  of  his 
statements,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  favour  the  public 
with  a  figure  of  another  individual,  instead  of  copying,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, the  drawing  so  recently  published  in  Sir  Stamford 
Raifles's  History  of  Java.  As  the  figure  now  stands,  without  any 
mention  of  the  age  of  the  individual,  who  is  expressly  stated  by 
Sir  S.  Raffles  to  have  been  only  ten  years  old,  contrasted  with 
that  of  a  full  grown  native  of  Bali,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  af-* 
fording  a  fair  comparison,  however  much  it  may  support  the  asser- 
tion of  the  former  being  a  dwarf.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the 
author's  argument,  that  this  very  individual  here  figured,  (as  we 
have  lately  learnt  from  Sir  S.  Raffles,)  has  already  attained  the 
height  of  five  feet  two  inches,  the  medium  heisfat,  according  to 
Mr.  Crawfiird,  of  the  brown  race,  and  is  in  other  respects  a  re- 
markably strong  and  muscular  youth,  excelling  in  this  particular 
the  generality  of  the  Sumatrans  among  whom  he  is  now  living. 

Our  author,  assuming  as  fact  the  disappearance  of  thb  race 
from  the  more  civilized  islands,  and  their  moral  and  physical  in- 
feriority, proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  the  origin  of  both. 

*  By  very' superficial  observers*  he  says,  *  the  one  has  been  supposed 
a  colony  from  Africa,  the  other  an  emigration  from  Tartary.  Either 
hypothesis  is  too  absurd  to  bear  the  slightest  touch  of  examination. 
Not  to  say  that  each  race  is  radically  distinct  from  the  stock  from  which 
it  is  imagined  to  have  proceeded ;  the  physical  state  of  the  globe,  the 
nature  of  man,  and  all  we  know  of  his  history,  must  be  overturned  to 
render  these  violent  suppositions  possible/ — vol.  i.  p.27. 

In  thus  boldly  stigmatizing  as  absurd  the  opinions  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  this  field  of  research,  it  may  be  curious  to  observe 
by  what  arguments  tlus  sweeping  condemnation  is  supported. 
Here,  hoM^ver,  we  are  compelled  to  express  our  disappointment, 
as  the  only  explauatioa  afforded  throws  no  light  whatever  on  the 
f  ubject,  and  relates  solely  to  the  N^ro  races^  the  connection  of 
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the  bfown  race  wilh  the  Tartars  being  paaaed  over  without  uotice 
or  discussion. 

'  The  only  cnnneclion  in  langunge,  manners,  anil  cusloros,  which  ex- 
ists between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Archipebgu  und  any  distant  people 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascerluineJ.  is  timt  with  the  Negro  races 
of  Madflijascar.  At  first  view,  therefore,  we  tninht  be  led  to  think,  that 
the  Negroes  of  the  Archipelago  bad  emigrated  from  that  country,  or  at 
]<»st  that  they  were  the  same  race  of  men.  This  supposition,  however, 
is  soon  disproved.  The  different  Negro  tribes  of  the  Archipelago  have 
ditTerent  languages  among  th  era  selves,  and  all  their  languages  differ 
completely  from  those  of  Madagascar,  the  agreement  between  which, 
and  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago,  originates  not  in  the  Negro  lan- 
guages, but  in  those  of  the  men  of  brown  complexion.  The  coinci- 
dences, in  point  of  arbitrary  custom,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source, 
as  in  the  peculiar  practice  of  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  in  the  singu- 
lar custom  of  changing  names  at  different  periods  of  life.  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  extraordinary  coincidences  in  language 
and  custotns  which  have  been  discovered  between  the  people  of  ihg 
Archipelago,  and  those  of  Madagascar,  originated  with  the  former. 
Every  rational  argument  is  in  favour  of  this  supposition,  and  noue 
against  it.' — vol.  i.  p.  28. 

Ttiis  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  the  snppaaitiou  that  the 
Negroes  of  the  Archipelago  were  derived  from  that  island.  The 
agreement  in  language  and  customs  between  the  long-baired  (not 
Negro)  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  and  the  Malajs  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  curious  observation,  and  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Kaenipfer,  Flacourt,  De  Barros,  and  others ;  we  did  not, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  this  adduced  as  a  new  and  original  re- 
mark in  opposition  to  an  idea  which  never  existed  but  in  the 
author's  imagination.  We  are  not  pi'epared  to  assert,  that  there 
is  not  a  considerable  difference  between  the  Papuan  and  African 
Negro;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  the  very  striking  coincidence 
which  exists  between  the  fonner  and  the  CaSre  of  eastern  Africa, 
particularly  in  the  hair,  which  in  both  is  strongly  twisted  into 
small  tufts,  and  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  Negro  of  Guinea. 
If  further  inquiry  should  prove  them  to  be  of  the  same  race,  the 
intercourse  which  is  admitted  to  have  anciently  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries  will  lead  to  some  probable  inference  on  the 
subject ;  but  until  we  are  in  possession  of  more  specific  informa- 
tion,  we  cannot  decidedly  conclude  that  they  are  radically  distinct. 

With  regard  to  the  other  point  of  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  Tartars  and  Malays,  we  have  only  the  assertion  that 
'  it  is  too  absurd  to  bear  the  slightest  touch  of  examination.'  We 
inuit  confess  that  we  are  '  superficial'  enough  to  consider  the  opi- 
nion deserving  of  more  respect  than  the  author  is  inclined  to  ^ive 
it,  and  that  the  authorities  from  Bryant,  down  to  Sir  William 
II  2  Jones, 
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JoneSf  on  whkk  it  rests,  are  not  to  be  overthrown  by  the  simple 
ipse  dixit  of  any  individual,  however  learned  and  profound.  Dr. 
F.  Buchanan,  whose  accuracy  of  observation  is  fully  admitted  by 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  expresses  himself  as  follows  : 

*  To  judge  from  external  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  from  shape,  size, 
and  feature,  there  is  one  very  extensive  nation  that  inhabits  the  east  of 
Asia.  Jt  includes  the  eastern  and  western  Tartars  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thors, the  Calmucs,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  other  tribes  inhabit- 
ins;  what  is  called  tlie  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the 
islands  to  the  south  and  east  of  this,  as  far  at  least  as  New  Guinea.' 
*.  This  nation,'  adds  the  author,  *  may  l)e  distinguished  by  a  short,  squat, 
robust,  fleshy  stature,  and  by  features  highly  different  from  those  of  an 
European.  The  face  is  somewhat  in  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the  forehead 
and  chin  being  sharpened,  whilst  at  the  cheek  bones  it  is  very  broads 
The  eye-brows  or  superciliary  ridges  in  this  naticm  project  very  little, 
and  the  eyes  are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  head, 
the  external  angles  being  the  highest.  The  nose  is  vei^  small,  but  has 
not,  like  that  of  the  Negro,  the  appearance  of  being  flattened ;  and  the 
apertures  of  the  nostrils,  which  in  the  European  are  linear  and  parallel, 
in  them  are  nearly  circular  and  divergent;  for  the  septum  nariura,  being 
much  thickest  towards  the  face,  places  them  entirely  out  of  the  parallel 
line.  The  mouths  of  this  nation  are  in  general  well-shaped  ;  their  hair 
is  harsh,  lank  and  black.' 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  Pegu,  gives  the  following  parti- 
culars :  ^  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  muscular  make,  their  stature, 
is  about  the  middle  size,  and  their  limbs  in  general  well  propor- 
tioned. In  feature  they  resemble  the  Malays :  the  face  is  broad, 
the  eyes  large  and  black,  the  nose  flat,  the.  cheek-bones  promi- 
nent, and  the  mouth  extremely  wide. 

Mr.  Marsden  observes,  *  that  the  eyes  of  the  Sumatrans  are  uni- 
formly dark  and  clear,  and  among  some,  especially  the  southern 
women,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
peculiarity  of  formation  so  generally  observed  of  that  people.' 
And  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Ja* 
.vans : — '  The  inhabitants  of  Java  and  Madura  are   in   stature 
rather  below  the  middle  size,  though  not  so  short  as  the  Bugis, 
and  some  of  the  other  islanders.     They  are,  upon  the  whole,  well 
shaped,  though  less  remarkably  so  than  the  Malays.     The  fore- 
head is  high,  the  eye-brows  well  marked,  and  distant  from  the 
eyes,  which  are  somewhat  Chinese,  or  rather  Tartar,  in  the  forma- 
tion, of  the  inner  angle,    llie  colour  of  the  eye  is  dark,  the  nose 
small,  and  somewhat  flat,  but  less  so  than  the  islanders  in  general. 
.The  mouth  is  well-formed,  but -the  lips  are  large.' 

We  have  given  these  Extracts  to  show  the  striking  resemblance 
that  exists  between  these  diflferent  nations,  and  the  strong  ground 
.deriv^  firoin  physical  appearance  to  conclude ,  a  similarity  pf 
'    •  origin 
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or^in  KetWeen  the  islanders  dud  their  continental  neighbours. 
The  description  given  of  the  Uunuans  by  Dr.  Hunter  will  equally 
apply  to  the  Malays,  and  were  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  parallel/ 
a  very  close  coincidence  might  be  exhibited  in  their  customs,  in- 
stitutions and  languages,  all  leading  to  the  inference  of  a  common 
origin.  Now,  as  the  Burman  empire  borders  upon  the  l^artar, 
and  is  admitted  to  have  sprung  from  that  stock,  we  really  can  see 
nothing  very  '  absurd  or  violent'  in  the  supposition  that  the  islanders 
who  so  closely  resemble  them  might  have  a  similar  origin,  parti- 
cularly when  this  is  supported  by  tradition,  and  by  many  prevail- 
ing customs  and  points  of  character.  We  think  this  inference  at 
least  as  natural  and  probable  as  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
that  every  tribe  throughout  the  Archipelago  had  a  distinct  and 
independent  origin,  and  that  they  were  only  subsequently  united 
and  assimilated  in  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  thus  inverting  the 
usual  order  of  things,  and  leaving  us  no  other  alternative  but  to 
suppose  that  men  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  and  that  the 
ongin  of  nations  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  indigenous 
plants  and  animals  of  the  countries  they  inhabit.' 

This  strange  paradox  appears  to  be  brought  forward  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  another  equally  strange ;  namely,  the 
discovery  of  a  dead  language  of  unparalleled  extent,  propagated 
by  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  of  whose  history  and  name  every 
trace  has  been  obliterated,  and  which  our  author  is  pleased  to 
denominate  the  Great  Polynesian.  *  lliere  is  no  living  language 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  still  less  of  any  nation  ancient  or  modem 
beyond  its  limits,  which  can  be  denominated  the  parent  stock  of 
the  great  Polynesian  language.' 

-  The  languages  of  the  archipelago  are  stated  to  be  resolvable 
*into  the  seven  following  component  parts:  1st,  The  primitive 
language  of  the  rude  horde  with  which  the  tribe  originated,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  radical  portion  of  the  language.  2d, 
The  Great  Polynesian  language, — a  language  which  extends  its 
influence  from  Madagascar  to  New  Guinea  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  3dly,  The  language  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  4thly,  The  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language 
of  India.  5thly,  The  Arabic.  6thly,  A  few  words  of  other 
Asiatic  languages.  And  7thly,  A  still  smaller  portion  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.' — vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

Thus,  according  to  our  author,  every  separate  and  independent 
horde  possessed  a  distinct  and  original  language,  independently 
of  any  communication  with  the  other  tribes  and  hordes  that  had 

-  simultaneously  sprung  up  around  them.  They  continued  thus 
.separate  and  distinct,  until  there  arose  a  nation  powerful  in  arts 
.and  arms,  which  extended. its  influence  over  the  whole  of  this  vast 
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Archipelago,  from  Madagascar  in  th«  west,  to  the  lateljr  disco* 
vered  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — an  empire  of  greater  extent 
than  was  ever  included  within  the  widest  range  of  Roman  domi- 
nion. To  the  influence  of  tliia  mighty  nation,  it  seems,  i-i  to  be 
ascribed  the  similarity  and  coincidence  of  the  languages  of  this 
vast  range,  and  tlie  '  dissemination  of  civilization  over  the  reat  of 
the  Archipelago  in  unequal  portions,  according  as  tlie  various 
tribes  were  <inalitied,  from  distance,  local  situation,  fertiliQr  or 
barrenness  of  territory,  and  even  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  to 
receive  it.'  Well  may  the  author  remark,  that  '  the  history  of 
mankind  affords  no  other  example  of  so  wide  a  dissemination  of 
a  rude  speech  among  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  who  never  ap> 
pear  to  have  beeo  more  civili/ed,  and  seldom  more  enterprizing 
than  we  at  present  find  them' .' 

For  our  own  parts,  we  had  (however '  weiikly')  supposed  that 
men  originally  sprang  from  a  common  stock ;  and  that  when  great 
similarity  of  language  existed  among  tribes  in  a  low  stale  of  civiliza^ 
tion,  it  was  some  indication  of  a  common  origin.  We  should 
have  thought,  too,  that  where  so  vast  an  empire  had  been  estab- 
lished— where  a  people  had  risen  to  such  a  degree  of  power  and 
consequence  as  to  stamp  their  character,  and  extend  their  lan- 
guage over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  nice,  some  vestige  of 
their  existence,  some  trace  of  their  history,  some  relic  of  their 
name,  ur  monnment  of  their  power,  would  remaiu  to  record  thetn 
to  after-ages.  But  this  wonderful  people  seem  to  have  left  nothing 
behind  them :  neither  monuments  nor  writings  attest  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  even  tradition  has  not  dared  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
that  involves  them.  It  was  reserved  for  our  ingenious  author  to  re- 
call them  to  life,  and,  '  on  the  evidence  of  language,  to  pronounce 
on  the  following  questions — What  was  the  nation  whose  lan- 
guage produced  so  strange  and  extensive  an  influence? — Where  its 
country? — What  its  state  of  society? — And  what  its  name  and 
history  r  These,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  with  which  he  has 
treated  those  '  very  superficial  observers,'  who  had  ventured  to 
trace  the  connection  between  the  people  of  these  islands  and  those 
of  the  adjacent  continent,  he  declares  to  be  '  questions  of  deep 
and  curious  interest,'  and  gravely  proceeds,  on  the  evidence  of 
less  than  a  hundred  words,  arbitrarily  pronounced  to  be  Polyne- 
sian, to  reply  to  the  first  three  questions,  leaving  the  fourth  to  be 
discovered  by  a  still  bolder  speculator,  or  by  one  of  those  'highly 
gifted  geniuses,  who  anticipate  their  time  and  nation  by  many 
ages.' 

•  On  the  evidence  of  language,  we  may  pronounce  as  to  the  stale  of 
civilization  of  such  a  nation,  that  ihey  had  made  some  pri>nress  in  agri- 
culture, that  they  undenlooJ  the  use  ef  iron — hod  artificers  in  this 
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aetal,  and  in  igAA^  perhaps  made  trinkets  of  the  latter;  were  clotbed 
witli  a  fiibric  made  of  the  fibrous  barks  of  plants,  which  they  wove  in 
the  loom;  were  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  which  was 
acquired  in  after-times  from  the  continent  of  India ;  had  tamed  the  cow 
and  buffalo,  and  applied  them  to  draught  and  carriage;  and  the  hog,  the 
dcmiestic  fowl,  and  the  duck,  and  used  them  for  food.  Such  a  nation, 
in  all  probability,  was  in  a  state  of  social  advancement  beyond  the  an- 
<dent  Mexicans;  for  they  not  only  understood  the  use  of  iron,  and  of 
the  larger  animals,  which  the  Mexicans  did  not,  but  the  wide  spread  of 
their  language  across  many  seas  proves  that  they  had  made  considera- 
ble pn^ress  in  maritime  skill,  which  the  Mexicans  had  not.  If  they 
possessed  the  art  of  writing,  and  a  national  kalendar,  the  probability  of 
which  will  be  afterwards  shown,  their  superiority  was  still  more  de- 
cided/—^(vol.ii.  p.  85.) 

'  The  suppasitionf'  continues  our  author, '  of  a  great  East-insular  Ian* 
guage,  and  necessarilif  of  a  people  of  whom  it  was  the  medium  of  com* 
inunication,  is  one  of  the  very  few  facts  which  seem  to  carry  the  his- 
tory of  our  species  to  a  great  antiquity,  particularly  if  we  suppose  that 
in  common  with  other  great  and  original  languages  it  was  a  language  of 
complex  structure,  a  character  from  which  every  tongue  of  the  Eastern 
Isles  has  long  ago  more  completely  departed  than  the  languages  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.' 

Why  we  should  suppose  that  this  unknown  language  should  be 
one  of  complex  structure,  while  all  its  assumed  derivatives  are  ex- 
tremely simple,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover ;  but  on 
all  these  *  suppositions,'  thus  gratuitously  assumed  as  '  facts^'  we 
leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 

The  author  professes  to  be  here  die  follower  of  Mr.  Marsden, 
but  we  apprehend  he  will  be  found  to  have  gone  considerably  be- 
yond the  record.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Marsden  are  as  fol- 
lows :-^ 

*  The  Malayan  is  a  branch  or  dialect  of  the  widely  extended  lan- 
guage prevailing  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  and  those  of  the  South  Sea,  comprehending,  between  Mada- 
gascar on  the  one  side,  and  Easter  Island  on  the  other,  both  inclusive, 
the  space  of  full  two  hundred  degrees  of  longitude.  This  consideration 
alone  is  sufficient  to  give  it  claim  to  the  highest  degree  of  antiquity  and 
to  originality,  as  far  as  that  term  can  be  applied.  The  various  dialects 
of  this  speech,  though  they  have  a  wonderful  accordance  in  many  es- 
sential properties,  have  experienced  those  changes  which  separation^ 
time,  and  accident  produce,  and,  in  respect  to  the  purposes  of  inter«> 
course,^  may  be  classed  into  several  languages,  differing  considerably 
from  each  other.  The  marks  of  cultivation  by  which  the  Malayan  is 
distinguished  from  its  ruder  neighbours  are  to  be  attributed,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  efiects  of  early  connexion  that  must  have  subsisted  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  this  eastern  peninsula  and  those  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Imlia;  but  what  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  connexion 
miiy  have  been,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.' — As,  Res.  vol.  iv. 
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.  This  18  a  widely  different  statement  from  that  of  oar  author. 
Mr.  Marsden  divides  the  Malay  language  into  three  components ; 
1st,  The  Polynesian,  or  primitive  portion.  2dly,  The  Sanscrit. 
And,  .*5dly.  The  Arabic ;  and  conceives  the  Polynesian  to  be  the 
common  stock,  not  only  of  the  Malay,  but  of  alt  its  cognate  lan- 
guages, upon  vvhich  the  other  portions  were  engrafted.  Our 
author,  not  content  with  this  simple  and  rational  solution,  inaiata 
upon  carrying  the  analysis  still  farther,  and  goes  beyond  what  Mr* 
Marsden  himself  considers  ^  as  tlie  state  beyond  which  we  have 
not  the  means,  either  historically,  or  by  fair  inference,  of  tracing 
the  origin.' 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  people  of  this  New  At* 
lantis  of  our  author  seem  never  to  have  possessed  a  written 
character;  or  if  they  did,  that  it  has  disappeared  along  with  every 
other  trace  of  their  existence ;  while  no  less  than  five  alphabets, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  contemporary,  and  employed  by 
more  barbarous  tribes,  have  survived  to  the  present  time.  Here 
we  have  another  of  his  paradoxes :  for,  not  content  with  assigning 
to  every  tribe  a  distinct  language  and  origin,  he  thinks  it  as  easy 
for  these  savages  to  invent  alphabets,  as  to  invent  words  and  lan- 
guages. 

-   '  There  are  no  less  than  five  written  characters  known  among  the 
nations  of  the  Indian  islands;  without  mentioning  the  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  universal  use  among  the  nations 
which  speak  the  Malay  language ;  the  Tagala  of  the  Philippines,  and 
the  obsolete  character  of  the  Sundas  of  Java.    These  five  characters 
are  in  form  as  distinct,  and  in  character  as  unlike,  as  can  be  well  sup- 
posed in  alphabets  which  represent  languages  so  similar  in  sound  and 
formation;  and  I  see  no  rational  ground  for  concluding  that  they  are 
from  one  origin.      However  we  may  pretenrl  to  refine  on  the  difficuUies 
of  inventing  alphabets,  there  is  one  fact  which  we  cannot  keep  out  of 
.sight,  that  all  alphabets  whatever  have  been  the  inventions  of  rude  and 
barbarous  ages — of  ages  so  remote,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  record.     There  seems  no  cause  to 
exclude  the  barbarians  of  the  Indian  islands  from  the  list  of  those  who 
invented  alphabets.     Alphabets,  like  other  great  inventions,  were  no 
doubt  the  discoveries  of  highly  gifted  geniuses,  who  anticipated  their 
time  and  nation  by  many  ages;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  to 
trace  their  invention  by  referring  to  the  general  state  of  mind  in  the 
^barbarous  nations  which  possessed  them.  •  The  great  number  of  these 
alphabets  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  singular  and  puzzling  fact;-  but  it 
Appears  rather  a  proof  of  the  imperfect  intercourse  which  existed  in 
early  times  between  the  different  tribes  of  the  same  country.     The  in- 
habitants of  Sumatra  have  three  distinct  characters  ;  but  Sumatra  is  a 
great  island  little  cultivated,  and  the  intercourse  between  its  inhabitants 
is  very  inconsiderable.     The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo  are  a  few 
miserable  savages  who  never  had  an  alphabet.    The  inhabitants  of  Cele- 
bes, 
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%^  who  umibt  mvRjves,  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  besides, 
from  the  geographical  character  of  their  island,  must  always  have  been 
•a  maritime  people,  which  implies  considerable  and  easy  intercourse. 
The  two  nations  of  Java  have,  it  may  be  alleged,  but  one  alphabet ;  but 
then  nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  one  people,  and  the  weaker  and 
more  barbarous  are  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  and  civilized,  not 
to  say  that  on  ancient  and  rude  stones  we  still  discover,  among  the  Sun- 
'das,  the  vestiges  of  a  national  alphabet  supplanted  by  that  of  their  con* 
querors.' 

'  *  Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  written  characters  of  the  In- 
dian islands  to  a  Hindu  origin;  but  of  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  while  the  portion  of  the  language  of  the  Hindus  which  is 
contained  in  those  of  the  Indian  islands  is  distinctly  from  one  origin, 
and  bears  the  most  uniform  marks  of  identity  among  the  most  distant 
tribes,  the  five  alphabets  are  not  only  themselves  dissimilar,  but  quite 
unlike  to  any  ancient  or  modern  written  character  of  India.  The  ar- 
guments used  in  favour  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  alphabets  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, are,  their  being  written  from  right  to  left,  the  principle  of 
their  formation,  and  their  peculiar  classification  ;  while  their  diverging 
from  the  parent  alphabet,  with  their  own  dissimilarity,  are  left  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  eflfects  of  time,  and  by  the  difference  brought  about 
by  the  practice  of  writing,  in  some  cases,  on  paper,  or  scratching,  in 
others,  on  palm-leaves.' — vol,  ii.  p.  74. 

The  first  of  these  arguments,  the  author  says,  *  is  not  worth 
examining,  or  at  least  is  fully  refuted  by  the  circumstance  of  one 
of  the  five  alphabets  being  written,  not  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
nor  from  the  left  to  the  right,  but  fantastically  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  page.'  Had  our  author  known  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  could  not  have  fallen  into  so  gross  an  error :  he  alludes,  of 
course,  to  the  Battas,  the  idea  of  whose  writing  in  so  preposterous 
a  manner  was  originally  started  by  Dr.  Leyden,  more  as  a  suppo- 
sition than  an  assertion ;  was  afterwards  discredited  by  Mr.  Mars- 
den  ;  and  has  subsequently  been  fully  ascertained  to  be  a  mistake. 
The  Batta  alphabet  is  not  written  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
but,  like  all  the  others  of  the  Archipelago,  from  left  to  right. 
When  we  find  an  author  thus  careless  in  the  assumption  of  his 
facts  in  the  very  outset,  we  really  must  be  excused  from  following 
him  through  the  whole  train  of  such  speculations. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must 
observe  that  we  find  nothing  in  these  lucubrations  to  induce  us  to 
depart  from  the  received  opinions  and  inferences  arising  out 
of  the  simple  facts ;  nor  can  we  admit,  with  the  author,  that  an 
occasional  similarity  in  such  words,  *  for  example,  as  sun,  moon, 
star,  sky,  stone,  earth,  fire,  water,  eye,  nose,  &c.'  is  *  hardly  to  be 
explained  by  any  influence  short  of  domination  and  conquest, 
or  of  great  mixture,  which  in  that  state  of  society  implies  nearly 
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the  same  thing;'  ioMiBiich  aa  we  conceive  the  similanly  of  such 
familiar  and  ordinary  words  may  more  naturally  be  supposed  to 
imply  a  common  origin  and  frequent  intercourse,  such  as  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  subsisted  between  these  nations  from  the  earliest 
times.  That  the  three  nations,  which  now  occupy  the  first  rank 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Archipelago,  namely,  the  Javanese,  Ma- 
lays, and  Bugis,  were  also  the  first  to  advance  in  civilization, 
may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  we  can  see  no  necessity  for  the 

*  violent  supposition'  of  a  fourth  and  more  powerful  state,  which 
our  author's  fertile  imagination  has  conjured  up,  and  which  has 

*  dissolved^  and — 

like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Left  not  a  wreck  bchiiul.' 

Of  these  three  nations,  the  early  history  of  the  Malays  is  the 
most  obscure,  and  we  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  thrown 
any  new  light  whatever  upon  it;  and  therefore,  until  we  are  better 
infonned  respecting  thein,  it  may  be  allowable  to  suppose  that 
the  Javanese,  who  at  present  stand  foremost  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion, may  have  originally  taken  the  lead ;  and  every  probability  is 
in  favour  of  their  having  been  considerably  advanced,  before  the 
Hindoos  from  the  west  could  have  been  attracted  to  fix  their 
abode  among  them.  ^JThus  much,  we  believe,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  we  think  it  will  require  stronger  evidence  and  better 
arguments  than  are  adduced  in  the  present  work,  to  justify  our 
going  much  farther.  The  vocabularies  which  are  annexed  to  the 
chapters  on  language  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  form 
in  which  they  are  given,  though  calculated  to  conceal  the  defi- 
ciencies, is  perhaps  the  most  inconvenient  that  could  have  been 
adopted. 

Having  been  led  to  extend  our  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the 
work  to  a  greater  length  than  we  intended,  we  cannot  trust  our- 
selves to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  various  subjects  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  same  summary  manner ;  but  the  general  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  work  may  be  pretty  correctly  estimated  from  the 
specimens  we  have  afforded.  Its  principal  defect  is  that  M'hich 
we  have  already  pointed  out  as  the  prevailing  foible  of  the  age, 
namely,  a  rage  for  generalizing  on  partial  and  insufficient  data,  and 
the  substitution  of  bold  speculation  for  the  patient  investigation 
of  facts.  With  materials  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  an  account  of 
one  of  these  islands,  the  author  has  attempted  to  grasp  the  whole ; 
and,  setting  aside  all  those  striking  characteristics  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  this  Archipelago  are  so  remarkably  distinguished 
from  each  other,  \yaLS  endeavoured  to  combine  the  whole  under 
one  general  description,  whereby  he  has  often  destroyed  the  fide- 
lity of  the  picture,  and.  given  a  representation  in  which  their  dif- 
ferent 
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fevent  dmclen  ara  to  blended  as  neither  to  be  true  of  the 
iriiole,  nor  of  any  one  in  particular. 

To  this  spirit  of  generalization,  and  to  deficiency  of  materials, 
we  must  ascribe  the  great  omissions  y^e  observe  in  the  work,  in 
which  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  at  least  one  half  of  the 
popnhition  of  the  countries  of  which  it  professes  to  be  a  history ; 
nnlessy  indeed,  our  author  includes  them  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of '  savages,'  and  considers  them  unworthy  of  notice,  for 
the  reason  assigned  in  the  Introduction :  *  In  delineating  these 
characters,  I  shall  consider  the  more  civilized  races  only,  for  the 
habits  of  mere  savages  of  all  climates  are  nearly  assimilated ;  for 
the  influence  of  physical  and  local  circumstances  on  the  character 
of  our  species  does  not  become  obvious  and  striking  until  society 
has  made  considerable  advances.'  Few  of  these  tribes,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  can  properly  be  classed  as  *  mere  savages ;'  the  ma- 
jority have  made  no  mconsiderable  progress  in  civilization,  and 
attract  the  highest  interest  from  the  peculiar  course  in  which  they 
have  advanced.  The  numerous  nation  of  the  Battas,  who  have 
been  convicted  of  cannibalism,  yet  possess  an  alphabet,  as  well 
as  a  literature,  religion,  and  institutions  of  their  own ;  and  the 
Alfbors  of  the  nine  Eastern  Islands  have  had  the  courage  and  the 
skill  to  stem  the  torrent  of  desolation  poured  over  those  countries 
by  Dutch  violence  and  oppression.  The  latter  occupy  the 
eastern  side  of  Celebes,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  great  island 
of  Halamaheira,  and  in  point  of  character  are  perhaps  the  most 
bold  and  enterprizing  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  and  are  said 
to  have  so  many  peculiar  institutions,  that  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  receive  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  information  con- 
cerning them.  We  have  also  to  regret  that  nothing  whatever  is 
furnished  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  whom  the  author 
is  satisfied  with  characterizing  as  '  a  few  miserable  savages,'  and 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  among  the  numerous  tribes  which 
occupy  that  immense  is1a.*d,  however  thinly  they  may  be  scat- 
tered, or  however  low  in  civilization,  there  must  be  much  room 
for  investigation,  and  even  speculation. 

While  subjects  of  such  interest,  and  countries  of  such  extent, 
are  thus  slurred  over  without  notice,  we  must  not  be  surprized 
that  the  smaller  islands  should  not  enter  into  the  general,  not 
to  say  superficial  view  taken  by  the  author.  Now  we  are  on  this 
point,  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  very  interesting  ac- 
counts which  we  have  recently  received  of  Pulo  Nias,  in  proof 
that  the  portions  of  the  Archipelago  which  remain  to  be  described 
are  not  altogether  so  devoid  of  interest  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  present  work. 

Pulo  Nias  is  the  largest  of  that  chain  of  islands  lying  off  the 
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western  coast  of  Sumatra ;  of  wluch,  although  it  has  long  fur<- 
nished  slaves  to  almost  every  part  of  the  Archipelago,  our  in- 
formation is  hitherto  very  imperfect,  and  its  geography  nearly  a 
blank.  A  mission  was  lately  sent  thither  by  Sir  S.  Raffles,  and 
the  result  has  been  to  bring  to  our  knowledge  a  numerous  and 
singular  people,  and  a  country  surpassing  even  the  usual  luxu- 
riance of  tropic  regions.  This  island  is  described  as  possessing 
a  soil  of  almost  unmatched  fertility,  which  is  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  by  the  industry  of  its  people.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  numerous  hills^  whose  sides,  no  less  than  the  sub-* 
jacent  plains^  afford  abundant  harvests  of  rice.  Of  this  article 
large  quantities  are  exported,  and  Pulo  Nias  has  in  fact  become 
the  granary  of  the  western  side  of  Sumatra.  It  possesses  several 
good  harbours,  the  finest  of  which,  Tello  Dalam,  has  been  made 
a  British  station,  and  is  an  admirable  position  for  commanding 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  population  is  not 
less  than  !25O,00O  souls,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
devoted  to  agriculture ;  and  they  are  calculated  to  bear  to  the 
superficies  of  the  country  the  proportion  of  about  150  to  the 
square  mite, — a  proportion  far  exceeding  that  of  any  part  of  the 
Archipelago,  with  the  exception  of  Java. 

These  people  have  strong  claims  on  our  attention,  as  having 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  with  less  of  foreign 
admixture  or  influence  than  any  other  tribe  of  the  Archipelago 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  in  this  respect  possess  a 
greater  degree  of  originality  than  even  the  Battas  of  Sumatra, 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  evident  traces  of  Hindooism ;  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Pulo  Nias  have  remained  exempt  from  its 
influence,  as  well  as  that  of  Mahomedanism,  which  aftervvards 
spread  so  widely  through  the  Archipelago.  This  fact  indicates 
an  early  separation  from  the  parent  stock,  which  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  wide  difference  in  language  and  personal  ap- 
pearance which  exists  between  them  afid  all  the  tribes  of  Sumatra. 
Their  language  is  peculiar  and  original,  and  has  more  afiinity  to 
the  Bugis  than  to  the  Malay;  their  features  are  of  a  finer  cast 
than  those  of  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  their  women  may  be 
considered  to  hold  the  highest  rank  among  the  beauties  of  the 
Archipelago. 

Their  manners  and  customs  exhibit  a  curious  mixture  of  civi- 
lization with  the  wild  independence  of  savage  life.  In  all  that 
relates  to  war  we  recognize  the  savage ;  on  observing  the  sub- 
stantial comfort  of  their  domestic  economy,  and  the  wealth  they 
display,  we  are  compelled  to  rank  them  high  among  their  fellow 
islanders.  They  have  a  regular  government,  and  pay  much  more 
respect  to  their  chiefs  than  is  usual  ambng  the  Sumatrans.    The 
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consthietMm  of  their  houses  and  plan  of  their  villages  are  very 
superior  to  what  is  generally  found  in  the  Eastern  Islands.  The 
former  are  spacious,  built  of  large  timber,  and  finished  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  tuste  and  elegance :  in  the  latter  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  regularly  paved ;  the  approach  is  generally  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps ;  cleanliness  and  neatness  are  remarkable 
throughout,  and  every  village  has  its  public  baths,  which  are 
inclosed  with  stone,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  respective  sexes. 
The  people,  although  attached  and  united  within  their  own  circle, 
are  divided  into  several  tribes,  between  whom  a  hereditary  spirit 
of  hostility  and  animosity  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial, 
and,  like  highland  clans,  they  are  continually  manifesting  it  in 
reciprocal  acts  of  violence.  The  necessity  which  has  hence 
arisen  for  constant  preparation,  has  occasioned  them  to  build 
their  villages  on  the  summits  of  hills,  and  in  defensible  posi- 
tions, which  gives  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  face  of  the  country, 
making  cultivation  appear  to  radiate  from  the  tops  of  the  hills 
downwards,  instead  of  spreading  from  the  plains  to  the  hills. 
To  these  warlike  habits,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
people  are  indebted  for  an  activity  and  vigour  of  frame  unusual 
ra  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates. 

Unfortunately,  this  fine  island  has  long  suffered  under  all  the 
evils  of  an  active  slave-trade,  and  has  afforded  another  example 
of  those  miseries  which  have  so  often  been  represented  as  its  in- 
evitable attendants.  We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  this 
subject;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  measures  have 
been  adopted  which  will,  in  no  long  period,  abolish  this  nefarious 
trafKc,  and  free  the  people  from  so  severe  a  scourge ;  the  chiefs 
of  the  country  having  placed  themselves  under  our  protection, 
and  the  East  India  Company  being  acknowledged  as  lords  para- 
mount of  the  whole  island. 

The  account  of  the  productions  of  this  extensive  Archipelago 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  less  scientific  reader,  who  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  important  works  of  Rumphius  and 
others.  We  think,  however,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  work,  where  the  author  has  availed  himself  of 
the  labours  of  others,  he  should  have  been  more  particular  in 
distinguishing  between  that  which  he  borrowed,  and  that  which 
we  are  to  consider  original.  Thus,  in  describing  the  Saguerus, 
several  pages  are  verbatim  translated  from  Rumphius,  vol.  i. 
page  69>  ^c.  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  source,  although 
an  extract  from  a  different  part  of  the  same  work  is  annexed  in  a 
note,  as  Rumphius's  account  of  the  tree. 

The  same  observation  might  be  extended  to  all  that  relates  to 
the  vegetable  productions,,  which  occupies  so  larga  a  portion  of 
.    .  the 
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the  work,  and  wfakh  consists  almost  entirely  of  tnwwlatiniis  (not 
always  accurate)  from  Rumphius,  with  occasionally  some  •Ifer*- 
ation  ill  the  expression,  and  very  little  new  matter:  the  whole  of 
the  native  pames  are  likewise  taken  from  the  Herbarium  Amboi- 
nense,  exactly  as  they  are  there  siven,  and  seldom  altered  from  the 
orig'mal  Dutch  orthography.  Had  some  acknowledgment  been 
made^  of  the  source  whence  the  information  was  derived,  or  had 
due  credit  been  given  to  the  extensive  research  and  wonderful  eru- 
dition of  the  distinguished  author  of  that  invaluable  work,  we 
should  have  felt  obliged  by  having  the  information  placed  within 
the  reach  of  English  readers ;  but  when  we  find,  that  the  whole 
is  intended  to  pass  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Crawfurd*s  own  experi- 
ence and  research,  we  must,  in  justice,  enter  our  protest  against 
such  a  proceeding. 

On  the  historical  part  of  this  work,  we  are  compelled  to  ob- 
serve, that  however  WjcU  it  mav  be  calculated  to  support  the  au- 
thor's theoretical  notions,  it  is  m  many  respects  incomplete.  The 
idea  of  throwing  aside  all  traditionary  accounts  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  parbculariy  of  a  country  whose  eariy  civilization  is, 
accorduig  to  our  author,  *  one  of  the  very  few  facts,  that  carry  back 
the  history  of  our  species  to  a  great  antiquity,'  is  straining  the  . 
point  rather  too  far,  and  we  really  do  not  see  why  the  dates,  ex- 
pressed in  words  or  letters,  should  be  rejected,  while  they  are 
admitted  in  every  other  part  of  India.  The  abridgment  which 
he  has  made  of  the  native  history  of  Java  is  a  collection  of  a 
few  of  the  striking  features,  tending  to  place  the  character  of  the 
people  in  an  unfavourable  light ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter m  another  author,  by  a  more  favourable  selection,  to  exhibit  it 
in  an  opposite  point  of  view.  The  histories  of  the  European 
establishments  are  less  than  abridgments,  and  seem  calculated 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  heap  abuse  upon  East  India  compa- 
nies. We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  extraordinary  admi- 
ration and  preference  bestowed  on  the  Spaniards,  for  the  enlight^- 
ened  system  they  are  said  to  have  introduced  in  the  Philippines ! 
We  bdieve  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever  received  such  a 
tribute  of  applause,  and  we  fear,  that  without  an  essential  change 
for  the  better,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last. 

In  the  extensive  and  interesting  view  taken  of  the  commerce  of 
^e  Archipelago,  the  subject  is  considered  under  the  several  heads 
of. domestic  and  internal  commerce;  commerce  with  the  Asiatic 
nations;  direct  commerce  with  the  European  nations ;  description 
of  the  principid  articles  of  export ;  and,  description  of  the  princi- 
pal imports;  on  each  of  which,  the  author  enters  into  very. con- 
siderable details.  Our  limits  w31  not  permit  us.  to  dilate  upon 
the  whole  of  tbeaei^and  we  must  therefiora  content  ourselves  viith 
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m  few  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work,  and  some  general  obser* 
vationsy  which  it  suggests. 

llie  commencement  of  the  commerce  with  the  Europeans  is 
thus  described : 

'  The  search  for  the  spiceries  of  the  east,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,  gave  rise  to  the  two 
greatest  events  in  the  history  of  our  species,  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world,  and  that  of  a  maritime  route  to  India,  which  last,  in  efiect,  laid 
open  another  new  world,  richer  and  more  interesting  than  America* 
The  delusion  respecting  the  value  of  spices  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  which  prevailed  respecting  gold.  Elegant  and  costly  aromatics, 
for  which  men  expressed  so  universal  a  taste,  that,  at  a  time  when  no 
other  luxuries  were  in  request,  they  were  purchased  at  any  price,  which 
necessarily  gave  rise  to  a  degree  of  industry  and  wealth  in  those  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  them,  and  from  which  the  sovereigns  through 
whose  territories  they  passed,  received  a  revenue,  great,  at  least,  for 
such  rude  tiroes,  were  by  a  natural  prejudice  considered  intrinsically 
valuable  in  themselves.  That  this  erroneous  opinion  should  be  enter- 
tained in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  sufficiently  natural,  but 
that  such  a  chimera  should  continue  to  haunt  the  imaginations  of  the 
politicians  of  the  present  age,  and  be  acted  upon  by  one  of  the  most 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the 
science  of  political  economy,  is  strange  enough,  and  bad  we  not  many 
other  examples  of  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  redress  most  flagrant 
abuses  of  a  similar  character,  might  be  thought  unaccountable.' 

If  the  author  meant  to  infer,  that  the  spices  were  ever  consi- 
dered, like  gold,  as  a  standard  of  value,  we  confess  our  ignorance 
of  the  fact;  the  paragraph  is,  however,  rather  obscure,  and  we  do 
not  quite  undertand  its  meaning. 

After  upbraiding,  in  the  most  severe  terms,  the  monopolies  of 
East  India  companies,  in  which  the  English  company  are  not,  we 
think,  very  fairly  included  in  the  same  censure  with  the  Dutch,  the 
author  proceeds  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  policy  which 
ought,  m  future,  to  guide  us  in  our  uitercourse  with  the  India 
islands. 

'  Their  condition  in  social  improvement  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
commodiousness  of  their  commercial  position  has  been  shown,  and  the 
rich  variety  of  their  native  productions  described.  The  commerce  of 
these  islands  is  not  only  of  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  high  way  to 
the  greatest  nations  of  Asia  passes  inevitably  through  them,  and  as  they 
are  connected  with  these  by  the  strongest  of  ail  ties  among  nations, 
their  mutual  wants,  their  usefulness  to  each  other,  and  the  facility  of 
intercourse  between  them,  European  nations  will  be  most  likely,  through 
their  means,  to  maintain  an  useful  intercourse  with  the  former,  from  a 
direct  and  free  connection  with  whom  they  are  at  present  excluded  by 
insurmountable  barriers.  The  silent  and  unrestrained  eflects  of  the 
capital  and  enterprize  of  European  nations  will  probably,  in  time,  if 
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permitted  free  scope,  bring  about  this  beneficial  arrangement,  without 
much  care  on  the  part  of  a  legislator,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
offer  such  suggestions  as  m:iy  facilitt^te  the  way  to  it.  With  the  poor, 
scattered  and  semi- barbarous  nations  of  the  Archipelago,  naturally  too 
unobservant  of  the  principles  of  international  law,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  distant  and  unexperienced  trader  of  Europe  should  be  able  to 
conduct,  directly,  a  commerce  either  very  extensive,  secure  or  agree- 
able. It  will  be  necessary,  both  to  his  convenience  and  security,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  native  trader,  that  the  intercourse  between  them 
should  be  conducted  by  an  intermediate  class,  in  whom  both  can  repose 
confidence.  A  colonial  establishment  becomes  the  only  means  of  effect- 
ing this  object.  Innumerable  islands  of  the  vast  Archipelago  are  still 
unappropriated,  and  to  colonize  them  is,  therefore,  not  only  consistent 
with  natural  justice,  but,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  European  world, 
might  almost  be  urged  as  a  moral  duty.  In  selecting  fit  situations  for 
such  colonies,  there  is  ample  room  for  choice,  many  of  the  islands  con- 
taining commodious  harbours  and  fertile  lands,  while  they  are  situated 
in  the  direct  route  of  the  intercourse  between  the  most  civilized  tribes 
oftheArcbipelago  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  tracksof  the  navigation  between 
the  great  nations  of  the  east  and  west.  I'he  most  civilized  and  com- 
mercial tribes  of  the  Archipelago  are  situated  towards  the  western  part 
of  it,  and  the  principal  avenues,  as  well  as  great  thoroughfares,  are  also 
in  this  quarter.  Perhaps  the  most  happy  situation  for  an  European  co- 
lony in  this  direction,  is  the  island  of  Banca,  which  has  fine  harbours 
and  an  extensive  territory,  occupied  only  by  a  few  straggling  moun- 
taineers, of  peaceable  and  inoffensive  character.  The  strait  which  di-' 
vides  it  from  Sumatra  is  the  safest  and  best  route  for  the  trade  of  all 
the  western  world,  with  the  principal  parts  of  the  Archipelago  itself, 
and  with  every  country  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  it,  from  Slam  to 
Japan,  all  of  which  are  only  conveniently  accessible  through  it.  In  the 
navigation  from  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  through 
the  straits  of  Malacca  to  the  same  countries,  it  is  scarcely  out  of  the 
way.  In  a  word,  taking  all  its  advantages  into  consideration,  it  may 
safely  be  predicted,  that  the  European  colony  of  a  commercial  people, 
formed  under  favourable  auspices  in  Banca,  would  be  attended  with  a 
more  rapid  prosperity  than  ever  was  known  before  ip  the  whole  history 
of  colonization.' — vol.  iii.  p.  262,  &c. 

However  valuable  the  island  of  Banca  may  be  on  account  of 
its  mines,  we  apprehend  the  author  has  rather  overrated  the  ad* 
vantages  of  its  harbours  and  position  ;  the  strait  which  divides  it 
from  Sumatra  is  by  no  means  '  the  easiest  and  best  route  for  the 
trade  of  all  the  western  world,  with  the  principal  parts  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago itself,  and  with  every  country  lying  to  the  north  or  east 
of  it,  from  Siam  to  Japan,'  nor  are  ^  all  of  these  only  conveniently 
accessible  through  it :'  and  it  is  still  less  correct  to  say,  that  ^  in 
the  navigation  from  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, through  the  straits ;  of  Malacca,  to  the  same  countries,  it  is 
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flcaroely  out  of  the  way/  The  southern  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Banca  is  so  narrow  and  obstructed  by  shoals^  that  vessels  of  any 
considerable  burden  do  not  often  attempt  to  pass  by  that  route, 
while  that  of  the  straits  of  Caspar  is  universally  preferred,  being 
by  for  the  most  direct  and  safe  passage.  How  the  straits  of  Banca 
can  be  said  to  be  scarcely  out  of  the  way  of  the  route  from  the 
straits  of  Malacca  to  the  countries  between  Siam  and  Japan,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  the  direct  passage  being  through  the 
fltraits  of  Singapore,  while  it  would  take  a  circuit  of  upwards  of 
six  hundred  miles  farther  to  effect  the  passage  by  the  straits  of 
Banca. 

The  author  then  generally  enumerates  the  benefits  which  would 
be  derived  from  such  establishments,  which,  it  b  conceived,  would 
naturally  become  great  emporia. 

'The  native  trader  would  find  them  the  best  and  safest  market  to  re- 
pair to,  and  the  scattered  productions  of  the  Archipelago  would  be  ac- 
cumulated and  stored  at  them  in  quantity,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
distant  and  inexperienced  trader  of  Europe.  The  European  voyager 
would  find  them  also  the  best  market  for  his  goods,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
a  large  nominal  profit  would  be  compensated  by  the  expedition  with 
which  his  business  would  be  dispatched,  and  by  bis  immunity  from  those 
risks,  dangers  and  delays,  into  which  his  inexperience  must  necessarily 
commit  him,  in  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  natives.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident,  in  short,  that,  in  this  manner,  a  more  general,  extensive  and 
beneficial  intercourse  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  would  be  conducted, 
than  in  any  other.  More  important  and  dignified  objects,  though  per- 
haps more  remote  ones,  would  be  gained  by  the  presence  of  such  colo- 
nies, in  the  midst  of  a  native  and  docile  population.  By  means  of  them, 
the  arts,  institutions,  morals  and  integrity  of  Europe,  might,  in  time,  be 
communicated  to  the  natives  of  these  distant  regions,  while  they  might 
contribute  still  earlier  to  give  occupation  to  the  population  of  those 
parts  of  the  European  world,  which  are  acknowledged  to  require  new 
objects  of  employment.  In  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  Indian 
islands,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  colonization  of  the  European 
race,  and  unlike  the  desert  promontory  of  Africa,  or  the  superior,  but 
insulated  and  distant  continent  of  Australasia,  they  would  find  abundant 
objects  to  engage  their  industry.' — vol.  iii.  p.  271. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  proceeds  to  pass  some  very  severe  strictures  on 
monopoly,  and  particularly  as  conducted  by  the  Dutch,  in  which 
we  generally  concur ;  but  we  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  not  have  drawn  a  broader  line  of  distinction  between  the 
proceedings  of  the  English  and  Dutch  companies.  That  the 
desolation  which  has  been  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
Archipelago  may  be  attributed  to  the  base  and  sordid  policy  of 
the  Dutch  company,  we  readily  admit ;  but  while,  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  last  century,  they  held  the  absolute  supremacy 
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throughout  those  countries,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  English,  we 
do  not  perceive  how  the  English  company  can,  with  any  justice, 
be  included  in  the  censure.  The  establishment  which  was  at* 
tempted  to  be  formed  at  Balambangans,  (vol.  iii.  p.  240.)  had 
expressly  for  its  object  a  free  trade  with  the  spice  islands ; 
and  thv3  only  other  settlement  actually  formed  by  the  English  com^ 
pany,  being  the  little  settlement  of  Penang,  is  admitted  by  the 
author  to  have  been  founded  on  just  and  liberal  principles.  Of 
the  settlement  of  Bencoolen,  formed  in  an  earlier  period  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  eastern  islands,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

If  the  author's  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  generally  to  the 
company's  administration  in  the  east,  we  need  only  adduce  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  Indian  possessions  as  a  complete  refutation  of 
them.     There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast,  whether  as  to  princi- 
ples or  results,  than  the  history  of  the  two  Companies :  while  the 
one  ended  in  beggary  and  bankruptcy,  after  effecting  the  desola- 
tion of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe,  the  other  has  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  prosperity ;  at  the  same  time,  that  it  has 
conferred  the  blessings  of  equal  and  impartial  rule  on  millions  of 
the  human  race,  and  has  connected  its  name  and  existence  with 
some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  British  history.     When  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  the  mother  country  demanded  the  conquest 
of  the  Dutch  metropolis  in  the  east,  it  was  this  company  that 
effected  the  important  object,  and  there  established  that  '  system 
of  administration  which '  the  author  declares  to  have  been,  *  in 
principle,  the  most  free  and  enlightened  ever  acted  upon  in  the 
east.'  Thus  not  only  have  they  established,  within  their  own  jurisr 
diction,  a  system  which  does  honour  to  the  British  name  and  cha- 
racter, but  having  in  the  short  period  of  their  administration,  re* 
formed  the  accumulated  abuses  of  the  former  Dutch  government^ 
they  have  now  restored  it  to  its  former  masters  in  a  state  of  reno- 
vated vigour  and  prosperity,  and  left  them  a  model  from  which 
they  cannot,  we  think,  without  disgrace,   so  far  depart,  as  to 
relapse  mto  their  former  iniquities. 

The  trade  of  the  eastern  islands  with  the  continent  of  India, 
which  is  in  every  respect  so  important,  is  but  briefly  noticed  by 
our  author.  The  annual  imports  from  western  India,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  eastern  islands,  amount  to  not  less  than  a  million 
sterhng ;  and  we  find  from  the  custom-house  report  of  Calcutta, 
that  the  exports  from  that  port  alone,  in  the  years  1817^  18,  cal- 
.culated  agreeably  to  the  Calcutta  prices,  amounted  to  sicca  rupees 
40fi4y9,36,  or  about  half  a  million  sterling,  principally  in  opium 
and  piece  goods.  The  importance  of  such  a  trade  to  our  Indian 
feiritoriei^is  too  obvious  to  require  comment,  and  its  loss  would 
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be  as  Bevere  a  blow  to  their  prosperity  as  any  that  could  be 
inflicted. 

Among  the  articles  of  commerce,  we  shall  only  notice  the  finer 
spiceSy  respecting  which  the  anthor  has  gone  into  considerable 
detail,  and  makes  the  following  observations  on  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  their  ^  natural  price/ 

*  In  treating  of  the  clove,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  natural 
price,  and  fixed  it  at  about  6  Sp.  drs.  per  pecul,  or  2|(/.  per  lb.,  or 
stored  for  export,  8  Sp.  drs.  per  pecul,  or  z\d.  per  lb.  The  natural 
price  of  the  nutmeg  is  much  lower;  and  from  the  data  already  adduced, 
■we  may  conclude,  that  in  a  state  of  free  trade,  it  ought  not  to  exceed 
4-Sp.  drs.  per  pecul,  or  ready  for  exportation  6  Sp.  drs.  per  pecul,  or 
4}i£  per  lb.  The  true  price  in  Europe  ought  not  to  exceed  6d.  per  lb. 
'but  it  has  very  generally  been  twelve  times  as  much,  and  in  England, 
including  duties,  seventeen  times  as  much.  The  consumer  pays  this 
price,  we  need  not  scruple  to  say,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  a  po- 
litical juggle  may  be  played,  by  which  the  party  who  plays  it  imposes 
upon  itself,  without  gaining  any  earthly  advantage,  while  the  grower  is 
cheated  out  of  his  property  and  out  of  his  liberty.' — vol.  iii.  p.  401, 2» 

Without  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  actual  prices,  which 
are  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been  occasionally  paid  at  different 
periods,  and  under  different  circumstances,  for  these  and  other 
articles,  the  produce  of  the  Archipelago,  we  think  that  they  afford 
no  data  in  support  of  the  prices  which  he  has  assumed  as  the  na- 
tural prices  of  the  commodities.     The  prices  paid  a  century  ago, 
or  even  later,  when  the  Dutch  monopoly  was  m  force,  cannot  be 
.coqsidered  as  any  criterion.    The  author  seems  to  have  assumed 
Ijhe  lowest  market  price  at  which  he  has  discovered  them  ever  to 
have  been  sold,  as  the  natural  price,  without  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  circumstances  under  which  the  purchases  were  made, 
or  the  peculiar  kind  of  feudal  service  by  which  the  cultivation  was 
carried  on.     Whenever  purchases  were  made  at  any  place  under 
Dutch  influence,  which  comprized  almost  the  whole  Archipelago, 
the  transaction  was  generally  of  a  clandestine  nature,  and  the  venr 
der  was  virtually  selhng  stolen  goods,  which,  by  right  of  contract, 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  system  of  forced  services  at  ina- 
dequate rates,  universally  practised  throughout  the  Archipelago, 
prevented  the  possibility  of  determining  the  price  at  which  the 
iartide  could  be  cultivated,  under  a  system  of  free  trade  and  culti- 
vation.   Thus,  in  the  articles  pepper  and  coffee,  the  monopoly 
price  is  about  four  dollars  per  pecul,  and  this  price  is  assumed  by 
the  author  as  the  natural  price.      Now  we  know,  that  in  ger 
neral,  this  price  of  four  dollars  per  pecul,  paid  by  the  European 
government  to  the  native  cultivators,  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  picking,  drying  and  transportation  to  the.  stores, 
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and  th&t  unless  the  cultivation  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  feudal 
service,  the  expense  would  be  fully  double.  In  elucidation  of  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  price  assumed  by  the  author,  as  the  na- 
tural price  of  pepper,  we  extract  the  following  observations  from 
ft  memoir  written  in  the  year  I779>  by  Mr.  J.Crisp,  an  able  and 
intelligent  servant  of  the  company,  on  the  subject  of  the  pepper 
deliverable  on  Sumatra. 

*  The  mean  annual  produce  of  1,000  pepper  vines,  (the  number  which 
each  family  is  required  to  cultivate,)  in  all  the  various  stages  of  bear-* 
ing,  taken  collectively  throughout  the  coast,  deduced  from  the  expe- 
rience of  12  years,  is  no  more  than  404  lbs.  the  value  of  which  is  some- 
what less  than  eight  dollars  ;  and  this  small  income  does  not  commence 
•till  the  garden  has  arrived  at  a  bearing  state,  which,  at  an  average,  may 
•be  reckoned  five  years  after  the  first  planting ;  so  extremely  trifling  are 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  natives  from  the  cultivation  ofjpep- 
per !  They  plant  not  with  a  view  to  profit,  but  consider  the  rearing  of 
a  plantation  as  a  task  imposed  on  them,  which  they  perform  with  reluc- 
tance, and  simply  to  avoid  punishment.  From  my  own  observation  and 
experience,  I  can  take  upon  me  to  assert,  that,  was  the  price  of  pepper 
laised  to  five  times  its  present  amount,  and  every  man  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low his  inclinalions,  not  one  in  fiva  of  the  inhabitants  would  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  cultivating  it.  At  present,  it  is  a  well  known  cir- 
cumstance that  many,  when  their  pepper  is  ripe,  rather  than  take  the 
pains  to  gather  and  carry  it  to  the  godown,  suffer  it  to  fall  and  rot  in 
the  ground.' 

In  order  to  obtain  coffee  and  pepper  at  sncfa  reduced  prices, 
the  European  government  was  compelled  to  forego  all  direct  re- 
venue, for  which  the  commercial  profits  became  a  substitute. 
Thus,  in  consideration  of  each  inhabitant  cultivating  a  certain 
number  of  plants,  and  delivering  the  produce  at  a  certain  rate,  he 
was  relieved  from  further  taxation,  and  no  rent  was  paid  for  the 
land.  Were  the  land  rents  established  in  those  districts  of  Java, 
which  produce  coffee  at  the  price  stated,  on  the  same  principle  as 
in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  island,  where  cultivation  is  free,  the 
amount  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  average  commercial  profit^ 
ivhen  sold  on  the  spot.  It  would,  however,  be  useless  to  pursue 
die  subject  farther,  and  we  rather  refer  the  reader,  who  may  wish 
to  see  it  more  fully  illustrated  with  regard  to  the  article  of  peppef, 
to  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Sumatran  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, which  we  shall  presently  notice  more  particularly,  and  on 
that  of  coffee,  shall  content  ourselves  with  quotiiig  the  following 
passage  from  the  History  of  Java,  by  Sir  S.  Raffles,  whose  esti- 
mate IS  not  less  than  double  that  of  Mr.  Crawfurd.  *  Although 
it  is  difficult,  yet  a  while,  to  .fix  the  exact  rate  at  which  the  coffee 
'might  be  procured,  under  a  free  system,  it  may  be  calculated  to 
*\9t  taisi^  fbf  exportation  at  about  40  shillings  per  cwt.' 
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*  As  bur  author  assumes  his  ^  natural  prices  *  of  tht  clove  and 
nutmeg  on  a  comparison  between  them  and  coffee  and  pepper,  it 
foHows  that  they  are  equally  erroneous.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
Us  clear,  what  he  means  by  ^  natural  prices/  or  what  is  to  be  un- 
derstood thereby.  He  surely  cannot  mean  that  the  British  trader 
Can  ever  expect  to  obtain  the  articles  at  such  prices,  or  that  such 
rates  will  afford  food  and  necessaries  to  the  people  who  cultivate 
diem.  Such  visionary  calculations  are  not  likely  tu  carry  much 
weight  with  our  men  of  business,  however  well  they  may  be  cal- 
culated to  delude  those,  who,  in  times  like  the  present,  expect  to- 
find  an  El  Dorado  in  every  new  channel  of  commerce. 

But  it  is  not  only  of  these  fallacious  estimates  that  we  have  to 
complain ;  there  are  other  and  more  serious  errors,  which  can 
scarcely  be  excused  in  a  work  claiming  our  attention,  as  the  result- 
^of  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  the  countries  of  which  it  professeitf 
to  give  an  account.'  The  following  may  be  quoted  as  an  in> 
stance : 

*The  possession  of  the  spice  islands,  in  1796,  put  it  in  the  power  of 
die  English  to  obtain,  what  they  had  long  anxiously  desired,  spica 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  in  their  own  settlements,  and  the 
nutmeg  has  been  tried  in  Penang,  Bencoolen,  and  some  of  the  West 
India  islands.  In  the  latter  it  has  altogether  failed,  or  has  failed,  at 
least,  to  all  useful  purposes.  Within  the  Archipelago,  the  culture,  as 
fsLT  as  the  quality  is  concerned,  has  been  attended  with  somewhat  more 
success  than  that  of  the  clove,  and  very  good  nutmegs  are  now  raised 
both  at  Penang  and  Bencoolen ;  but  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  market 
is  so  high,  that  the  restoration  of  a  free  culture  in  the  native  country 
of  the  nutmeg,  would  instantly  destroy  this  unstable  and  factitious  branch 
of  industry.  The  planters  of  Bencoolen  assert,  that  they  cannot  grow 
nutmegs  under  2^'.  6d.  per  lb.  or  74i^ijf  Sp.  drs.  per  pecul,  which,  to  be 
sure,  is  forty-four  and  a  half  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  monopoly  prices 
at  which  nutmegs  have  been  sold  in  the  spice  islands,  but  is,  at  the  same 
time,  2,000  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  estimated  natural  cost.  The 
bounty,  therefore,  paid  to  the  planters  of  Bencoolen,  for  growing  their 
nutmegs,  is  the  enormous  difference  now  stated.  It  would  be  needless 
to  add  more.  It  would,  1  imagine,  be  as  vain  an  attempt  to  grow  the 
grapes  of  Champagne  or  Burgundy,  in  Normandy  or  England,  as  to 
grow  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  in  perfection,  in  any  land  out  of  the 
limits  of  their  natural  soil.' — vol.  iii.  p.  409,  10. 

The  volume  of  *  Agricultural  Proceedings  in  Sumatra,'  and 
to  which  it  is  now  more  than  time  to  direct  our  attention, 
will  afford  the  readiest  means  of  putting  these  sweeping  conclu- 
sions to  the  test  of  experience.  From  the  tables  annexed  to  the 
oiGcial  reports  of  the  years  ]B20,£1,  contained  in  this  volume,  it 
appears  that  there  are  at  Bencoolen  upwards  of  100,000  nutn^^ 
trees,  and  nearly  30,000  clo^e  trees,  in  the  highest  state  of  luxu- 
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riance  and  fecundity ;  tjiat  the  annual  produce  amounted  in  that 
year  to  d%W4%  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  15,000  lbs.  of  mace,  and 
16,596  lbs.  of  cloves;  ai)d  that  on  tlie  younger  trees,  now  actually 
in  cultivation,  cpming  into  bearing,  the  produce  in  nutmegs  will 
be  nearly  100,000  lbs.,  in  mace  25,000  lbs.,  and  in  cloves 
d0,(XX)  lbs.  Now  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd's  statement,  the 
average  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  on  an  estimate  of  five 
years,  from  1814  to  1818,  was  of  nutmegs  56,960  lbs.,  of  mace 
3,620,  and  of  cloves  78,000.  A  result  so  successful,  which  at 
once  renders  Great  Britain  independent  of  the  Dutch  monopoly 
of  spices  in  the  Moluccas,  is  the  best  refutation  of  the  assertion, 
that  it  would  be  '  as  vain  an  attempt  to  grow  the  grapes  of  Cham- 
pagne or  Burgundy  in  Normandy  or  England,  as  to  grow  the 
clove  and  nutmeg  trees  in  perfection  in  any  land  out  of  the  limits 
of  their  natural  soil'  (the  Moluccas).  In  the  words  of  our  au- 
thor, *  it  would  be  needless  to  add  more.' 

It  further  appears  that  at  Bencoolen  the  nutmeg  tree  generally! 
comes  into  bearing  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  the  clove  at  six ; 
that  the  average  annual  produce  of  a  nutmeg  tree  is  3}  lbs.  in 
nutmess,  inclusive  of  the  mace,  which  amounts  to  one-fourth  of 
the  weight  of  the  nutmegs ;  and  that  the  average  annual  produce 
of  the  clove  is  from  six  to  seven  lbs.  According  to  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  the  nutmeg  does  not  bear  in  the  Moluccas  till  the  ninth 
year  of  its  age,  nor  the  clove  in  Amboiua  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth ; 
the  average  annual  produce  of  the  former  is  quoted  at  65  oz. 
avoirdupois  per  tree,  including  mace  and  nutmegs,  and  that  of 
the  clove  at  5  lbs.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  quality  of  the 
ipices  raised  at  the  Moluccas  aud  Bencoolen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  latter  have  always  maintained  nearly  the  same 
price  as  the  former,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  that  although  the  nutmegs  of  Bencoolen  are  a  little 
smaller  in  size,  their  flavour  and ,  pungency  are  no  way  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Moluccas.  The  cloves,  indeed,  are  in  general 
considered  superior,  probably  from  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
drying. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  nutmeg 
tree: — 

'Of  the  nutmeg,  there  are  in  the  Indian  islands  at  least  eight  kinds, 
which  appear  to  be  only  varieties,  though  generally  permanent  ones. 
The  only  important  distinction  is  effected  by  culture.  All  the  culti- 
vated kinds  are  high  flavoured ;  the  wifd  ones  much  less  so.  Theshape 
is  of  little  consequence,  as  long  and  short  ones  of  the  domestic  varieties 
mre  found,  though  the  wild  be  usually  the  former.  The  same  tree  sel- 
dom bears  flowers  with  a  pistil  and  stamen,  which  usually  grow  on 
distinct  trees.    Th«.lx«es  bearing  the  naie  flower?  yielding  no  fruit,  tb^ 
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igoorant  plabten  are  often  in  the  habit  of  cutting  them  down,  but  for- 
tjuimtely  they  are  too  numerous  for  their  efforts.  The  limits  for  the  geo«> 
graphical  distribution  of  the  nutmeg  are  much  wider  than  those  of  the 
doves.  This  tree  is  found  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Archipelago, 
having  been  discovered  in  New  Holland,  in  the  Sout)ieni  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  in  Cochin  China.  The  produce  of  all  these  countries  is 
however  utterly  tasteless,  and  without  flavour ;  and  for  all  useful  pur- 
poses the  geographical  limits  of  the  country  of  the  nutmeg  are  nearly 
as  limited  as  that  of  the  clove,  and  in  fact  they  are  almost  the  same.'-* 
vol.  1.  p.  505. 

On  this  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  ofHcinal  nutmeg  is  not  a 
variety  effected  by  culture,  but  essentially  and  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  those  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Archipelago ;  the 
total  want  of  precision  and  the  vagueness  of  expression  which 
pervade  these  and  similar  observations,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  author's  deficiency  in  botanical  knowledge.  This 
excuse,  however,  can  hardly  be  admitted  for  the  mistake  which 
occurs  in  the  following  critical  morceau,  while  speculating  on  the 
etymology  of  the  native  name  of  the  clove : — *  With  regard  to  the 
second  name,  which  is  by  some  tribes  called  Buah,  and  by  others 
Bunga,  words  which  mean  the  one  fruit,  and  the  other  flower,  we 
may  observe  that  the  term^07c:er  is  by  a  natural  mistake  applied 
to  it  by  the  more  distant  races,  but  fruit  more  correctly  by  the 
natives  of  the  country.'  When  an  author  plays  the  critic  iii 
this  style,  he  ought  to  be  very  sure  of  his  facts,  if  he  would 
avoid  ridicule  ;  every  one  must  know  that  the  clove  of  commerce 
IS  in  fact  the  flower  before  its  complete  expansion,  and  that  the 
fruit  is  a  different  thing  altogether,  and  entirely  unknown  as  an 
article  of  commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  stated  to  have  been  made  by  the 
planters  of  Bencoolen,  that  they  cannot  grow  nutmegs  under 
*is.  6rf.  per  lb.  we  know  not  at  what  period  this  information 
was  obtained  by  the  author ;  at  present  we  are  assured,  from 
undoubted  authority,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they 
have  actually  in  some  instances  been  raised  as  low  as  7d*  per  lb. 
and  that  the  Bencoolen  spices  can  always  be  brought  into  the 
market  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  afford  a  fair  competition  with  those 
of  the  Moluccas. 

If  any  argument  were  wanting  to  prove  the  effect  which  the 
cultivation  of  spices  at  Bencoolen,  and  elsewhere,  has  had  on 
the  Dutch  monopoly,  we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  prices  which 
these  articles  have  borne  at  different  periods  antecedent  and  sub- 
sequent to  their  introduction  at  Bencoolen.  In  1803,  4,  5, 
the  price  of  nutmegs  is  stated  to  have  been  105.  5^(f.;  the  selling 
price  at  Bencoolen  is  now  35.  7d.  and  the  plantations  are  rapidly 
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extending.  Hitherto  but  little  of  the  produce  of  Sumatra  has 
reached  the  European  market,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  it 
in  those  of  India  and  China ;  we  understand,  however,  that  the 
Tate  liberal  and  enlightened  measures  of  government  in  equalizing 
the  duties,  have'  already  attracted  the  trade  to  this  quarter ;  and 
that  the  public  will  soon  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  whe- 
ther nutmegs  and  cloves  produced  m  a  British  colony,  under  a 
System  of  free  cultivation  and  trade,  are  not  equal  to  those  grown 
in  the  Moluccas  under  a  system  of  *  slavery,  oppression,  and 
extermination,  which  has  tended  to  degrade,  depopulate,  and  de- 
stroy the  fairest  countries  in  the  creation/  We  really  conceive 
that,  instead  of  reprobating  with  Mr.  Crawfurd  the  attempt  at 
cultivating  the  spices  out  of  the  Moluccas,  we  ought  to  afford 
every  possible  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  them  in  our 
own  settlements,  as  the  fairest  and  most  honourable  means  which 
we  possess  of  destroying  that  monopoly  which  has  been  so  uni- 
versally condemned  ;  and  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  Bencoo- 
len  spices  in  the  market  will  be  much  more  conducive  to  this  end 
than  all  the  arguments  that  may  be  wasted  in  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  Dutch  of  the  impolicy  and  disadvantage  of  their 
system. 

.  The  volume  which  we  have  just  been  noticing,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  that  on  ^  Malayan  Miscellanies,'  we  hail  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Sumatran  press,  commences 
with  a  general  and  interesting  view  of.  the  state  of  society,  and 
of  the  past  and  present  circumstances  of  the  settlement  of  Ben- 
coolen,  which  will  perhaps  be  perused  with  more  interest  by 
the  majority  of  headers  than  the  strictly  agricultural  details  which 
follow.  A  brief  extract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  explaining 
the  objects  of  the  institution,  exhibits  the  following  important 
results  of  the  improved  system  of  administration  which  has  re- 
cently been  introduced. 

*  1st.  That  the  value  of  landed  property  at  Bencoolen  has  encrea$ed 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  particularly  within  the  last  year,  up- 
wards of  fifty  per  cent. 

*2d.  That  the  actual  produce  of  nutmegs  already  exceeds,  by 
about  4,000  lbs.  the  average  consumption  of  the  British  isles ;  and, 

*  3d.  That  the  grain  cultivation  of  the  country  during  the  last  year  is 
not  less  than  four  times  that  of  any  preceding  year.' 

With  such  proofs  before  us,  that  the  Sumatran  Society  has  not 
devoted  itself  exclusively  to  speculative  pursuits,  we  were  induced 
to  peruse  its  proceedings  with  more  attention  than  it  would  per- 
haps have  otherwise  claimed  from  us,  considering  the  locality  of 
the  subject ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  exhibiting 

an 
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m  authentic  picture  of  a  very  peculiar  state  of  societj^  and  traits 
of  native  character^  differing  in  no  small  degree  from  those  de* 

ficted  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  as  belonging  to  the  whole  Archipelago. 
t  opens  with  a  sensible  and  well-written  address,  by  Sir  T.  S. 
Raffles,  who  probably  will  in  no  great  length  of  time  bring  the 
districts  of  Sumatra  contiguous  to  our  settlement,  into  the  same 
state  of  prosperity  as  the  island  of  Java  enjoyed  under  his 
most  judicious  and  active  sway. 

The  Reports  are  highly  interesting,  and  the  Appendix  con- 
tains statistical  details  and  tables  of  population,  &c.  of  the  town 
and  adjacent  districts ;  an  interesting  report  on  the  cultivation  of 
spices ;  and  an  official  document  on  the  general  salubrity  of  the 
settlement,  in  which  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  long  prevailing 
error  in  regard  to  the  unheallhiness  of  the  place  is  corrected ;  and 
that  it  is  abundantly  proved,  through  the  whole  of  the  volume 
before  us,  that  Beucoolen  stands  as  high  in  point  of  salubrity  as 
any  part  of  the  eastern  islands. 

The  principles  on  which  the  native  administration  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  conducted  are  detailed  in  the  Government  Regulation, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Appendix,  with  another  on  the  subject 
of  debtors  and  slaves,  from  which  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
observe  that,  by  a  judicious  modification  of  the  native  usages,  the 
suppression  of  slavery  has  been  substantially  effected, — without 
violence  to  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  people,  or  injury 
to  private  property. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  information  contained  in  this  volume  ena- 
bles us  to  conclude  that  a  greater  extension  of  European  capital 
and  enterprize  is  alone  wanting  to  render  Bencoolen  a  valuable 
and  important  possession ;  and  we  are  not  aw*are  that  the  same 
objections  apply  to  colonization  in  the  Malay  islands,  as  are  urged 
against  it  on  the  peninsula  of  India ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
East  India  Company,  under  existing  circumstances,  would  oppose 
it :  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  right  of  property  in  the  land  recog- 
nized in  the  present  colonists ;  and  that,  m  order  to  improve  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  the  Company  themselves  at  one  pe- 
riod actually  sent  out,  at  their  own  cost,  no  less  than  sixty 
Europeans  as  settlers.  Sumatra  offers  greater  advantages  for 
colonization  than  any  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  land  near 
Bencoolen  has  been  for  the  most  part  cleared  of  forest,  and  may 
be  obtained  on  most  moderate  terms;  labourers  can  be  procured 
without  having  recourse  to  slavery,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  every  species  of  tropical  cultivation.  Besides  the  spices, 
'  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  &c.  may  be  extensively  cultivated ;  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Indian  and  China  markets,  in  addition  to  those  of 

Europe, 
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Europe^  gives  the  Sumatran  cultivation  an  essential  advantage 
aver  the  West  Indian  planters, — to  say  nothing  of  the  difference 
of  cKmato,  the  absence  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  total  exemption 
Anom  hurricanes. 

Oar  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  entering  upon  the  miscellaneous 
subjects  in  the  other  volume.  It  contains,  besides  botanical  and 
zoological  descriptions,*  particular  accounts  of  Bali,  Timor, 
Borneo,  and  the  Sulo  islands,  with  other  papers  of  minor  import- 
ance. The  object  of  the  volume  appears  to  be  preservation  of 
^occasional  notices  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Islands,  which  are  too  desultory  and  unconnected  for  separate 
publication.  We  highly  approve  of  the  plan,  and  are  inclined 
to  think  the  general  adoption  of  a  similar  one  in  our  colonies 
would  be  attendi^  with  benelficial  results.  We  shall  look  with 
some  interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes,  in  which  we  shall  hope 
Co  find  accounts  of  some  of  the  recent  journeys  and  discoveries 
which  are  understood  to  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra and  the  adjacent  islands. 


Art.  VI.  IrUh  Melodies,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  with  an  Jppenr 
..\  dix  containing  the  original  Advertisements,  and  the  PriJ'atory 

Letter  on  Music.    Sm.  8vo.     London.     1822. 

"l^E  have  much  pleasure  in  finding  these  poems,  at  length,  in  a 
^  ^  form  by  which  they  come  legitimately  under  our  cognizance ; 
a  pleasure  in  which  the  author  would  appear  not  to  partake ;  for 
we  have  the  usual  prefatory  affectation,  of  strong  objections  to  the 
publication,  and  extreme  reluctance,  overcome,  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
by  the  creeping  out  of  incorrect  and  spurious  copies.  We  deviated 
from  our  common  practice,  by  giving  our  opinion  of  the  poetry  of 
the  first  four  numbers  before  it  was  disjoined  from  the  music. 
Otir  business  is  now,  therefore,  with  the  four  which  followed. 
The  songs  are,  for  the  most  part,  equally  beautiful  with  those  which 

•  Among  othiers,  we  have  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  Suroatran  camphor,  the  Sago 
tree,  the  Varnish  tree,  two  new  and  ver^  singular  species  of  Nepenthes,  and  a  minute 
description  of  an  extraordinary  gigantic  flower,  the  discovery  of  which  was  communi- 
cated by  Sir  S.  Raffles  to  Sir  Joseph  Panics  in  1818.  It  is  fouud  to  be  parasitic  on  the 
lower  stems  and  roots  of  the  Cissus  angustifolia  of  Roxburgh,  and  is,  when  fulh-  ex- 
panded»  in  point  of  size  the  wonder  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  breadth  across, 
ftoin  the  tip  of  one  petal  to  the  tip  of  the  other,  being  little  short  of  three  feet !  the 
cup  11  estimated  to  Im  capable  of  containing  twelve  pints,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole 
IS  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds.  In  the  last  Number  of  the  liuriean  Transactions 
there  are  several  drawings  and  a  particular  description  of  it ;  the  plant  is  there  appro- 
priately  named 'RaiBesia.' 

preceded 
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prctedt'd  them  ;  but  we  should  have  beeii  glad  lo  have  some  variely 
of  Sentiment ;  and,  as  we  take  for  granted  Mr.  Moore  will  wrilS 
snn^s  till  the  dav  of  his  dealh,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  him,  thai 
Ae  love  of  one's  coiintiy,  of  the  wineof  other  countries,  and  of  the 
women  ofall  countries,  are  not  the  only  subjects  upon  which  songs 
may  be  written. 

As  to  the  elegance  of  the  greater  port  of  the  poetry  of  lliis 
volame,  lliere  can  be  but  one  opinion.  All  we  intend,  therefore, 
is  lo  (ififer  a  few  remarls  nn  what  we  consider  the  best  and  tlie 
worst  of  the  poenis  before  iis.  The  beauty  which  tliis  author  has 
peculiarly  to  himself,  is  the  inixtine  of  tenderness  with  mirih. 
His  melancholy  is  not  often  despairing,  and  his  gniety  seldiini 
escgpes  liini  without  a  tone  of  '  more  prevailing  sadness.'  It  is 
not  the  force  of  sentiment  which  strikesus,  forlhat  isof^en  wanting; 
but  the  pervading  warmth  and  freshness  of  feeling,  and  biiovancy  of 
Spirit,  which  are  ever  present  in  the  lightest,  and  in  the  most 
moumful  of  his  moods.  We  have  said  that  energy  of  sentiment  is 
often  wanting  ;  perhaps  however  there  is  as  much  of  it  as  was  to  bt 
expected  in  a  volume  of  songs;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  where 
Mr.  Moore  aims  most  at  strength,  there  is  still  the  same  exquisite 
delicacy,  and  distinctness  of  language,  for  which  he  is  elsewhere  re- 
markable. This  is  the  more  pleasing,  as  we  have  often  to  regiet  the 
attempts  in  this  way  which  are  made  by  many,  w  hose  powers  extend 
merely  to  the  wnting  a  pretty  song,  and  whose  verse  therefore,  like  a 
jiwollen  stream,  loses  in  clearness  what  it  gains  in  loudness. 

The  lovC'Songs  have  all  the  fervour  of  sincerity,  not  the  depth  of 
constancy,  of  feeling.  There  are  a  very  few  of  them  too  like  the  pro- 
dsctions  of  days  when  song-wrilers  were  worse  poets,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  in  worse  plight  than  lliey  are  now  ; — too  like  the  many 
effusions  which  were  wont  to  be  addressed  to  the  Phillis  or  Chloe 
of  a  starved  imagination,  when  the  poet  sang  of  love  he  never  felt, 
for  the  sake  of  bread  which  he  too  often  failed  to  find  ;  but  even 
in  these  there  is  always  some  stray  charm  which  makes  np  for  alf, 
ITte  rest  have  the  air  of  being  written  in  a  fit  of  admiration,  trtre 
however  transient;  and  for  a  real  living  object;  but  none  of  them 
have  the  deep  spirit  which  promir<es  permanence  in  the  passions 
of  which  they  are  the  impress:  we  read  ihem,  certain  of  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  has  prompted  them,  but  with  no  as- 
surance of  any  two  of  them  having  been  inspiied  by  the  same 
object ;  or  that  such  might  not  be  inspired  by  any  given  number 
of  young  ladies,  who  were  lucky  enough  to  come  in  Mr.  Moore's 
way,  and  strong  enough  in  their  charms  to  sednce  him  to  a  senti- 
mental condition. 

Mr.  Moore's  wit  is  nothing  more  than  easy  and  playful.  We 
doubt  if  bis  temperament  be  favourable  to  the  more  forcible  species. 

Our 
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Our  very  greatest  wits  have  not  been  men  of  a  gay  or  vivacious 
disposition.  Of  Butler^s  private  history  nothing  remains  but  the 
record  of  bis  miseries,  and  Swift  was  never  known  to  smile.  Men 
of  saturnine  tempers  find  a  refuge  in  the  ridicul6us  when  their 
minds  are  sore  and  wearied  with  the  confiict  of  life ;  and  perhaps, 
if  such  were  to  examine  the  periods  of  their  mental  operations, 
ihey  would  find  they  had  started  the  most  ludicrous  ideas  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit.  At  those  times  the  mind  is  very  highly,  though 
painfully  excited,  and,  if  it  be  naturally  strong,  its  impressions  of 
every  kind  being  aggravated,  the  relief  which  it  has  the  power  of 
throwing  in  by  niefins  of  ludicrous  associations  will  share  the  force 
of  its  other  impulses,  and  acquire  more  from  th^  contrast  with 
them.  '  The  will  of  Chatterton  may  be  alleged  as  a  strong  evidence 
of  this  condition  of  the  mind ;  and  indeed  his  whole  character,  his 
long  fits  of  moroseness,  and  his  bursts  of  levity  are  equally  in  point. 
Mr.  Moore's  wit  is  here  such  as  we  should  have  looked  for  from  his 
general  turn  of'  miod^  pleasant  and  harmless,  neither  powerful  nor 
jevere. 

There  is  a  sort  of  apology  made  for  irregularities  of  verse,  as 
required  to  adapt  the  measures  to  the  music.  Tliis  is  quite  unne- 
cessary. If  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  cadences;  the  proper, 
though  unusual,  regard  to  quantity  as  well  as  accent;  if  the  ease, 
lightness  and  grace  of  the  versification  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
attention  given  to  the  music  they  were  to  accompany,  these  efiects 
assuredly  require  no  apology.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that, 
as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  much  has  been  suggested  by  the 
music.  »The  perception  of  rhythmical  cadence  is  a  pleasure 
often  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  not  an  ear  otherwise  musical ; 
yet  we  nave  no  doubt  that  such  an  ear  is  a  great  assistance 
to  writers  of  irregular  verse,  whose  faculty  of  inventing  new,  as 
well  as  of  imitating  old  modulations,  is  an  important  part  of  their 
powers;  and  it  is  only  by  this  assistance,  we  apprehend,  that  the 
effects  of  quantity  will  be  fully  appreciated.  Few  English  verses 
are  to  be  found  of  the  same  author,  which,  read  with  attention 
to  quantity,  are  so  musical,  and  without  it,  would  be  so  much  the 
contrary,  as  the  following  stanzas. 

*  I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me, 

If  thy  smiles  had  left  me  too; 

I'd  weep  when  friends  deceive  me. 

If  thou  wert  like  them  untrue. 
But  while  I've  thee  before  me, 

With  heart  so  warm,  and  eyes  so  bright. 
No  cloud  can  linger  o'er  me, 
That  smile  turns  them  all  to  light ! 

Tis 
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Tit  not  in  fate  to  hurra  me. 

While  fate  leaves  thy  love  to  me ; 
nris  not  in  joy  to  charm  me, 

Unless  joy  be  shared  with  thee; 
One  minute's  dream  about  thee 

Were  worth  a  long,  an  endless  year 
Of  waking  bliss  without  thee, 
My  own  love,  my  only  dear  T 
Two  more  folio w,  of  which  the  latter  seems  only  added  lest  any 
of  Mr.  Moore*8  pieces  should  escape  the  metaphor  which  always 
lies  in  readiness  to  seize  upon  them.     We  may  also  recommend  to 
him,  adverting  to  the  words  in  italics,  to  consult  the  ^  vox  stellarum' 
of  his  ingenious  namesake  the  Philomath.     We  repeat  that  we  know 
of  few  Elnglish  verses  in  which  quantity  is  made  of  equal  avail ;  an 
example  of  those  few  may  be  taken  from  a  translation  by  Sir  W. 
Jones ;  in  the  same  measure,  we  believe,  as  the  original  Persian. 
'  Boy,  bid  the  liquid  ruby  flow, 

And  let  thy  pensive  soul  be  glad, 

Regard  not  what  the  zealots  say; 
Tell  them  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Moselay.' 
Here  the  spirit  of  the  versification  depends,  first,  upon  the 
quafitity  gi^en  to  the  antepenult  syllable  of  each  line,  which  sylla- 
ble is  never,  but  in  the  fifth  line,  terminated  by  a  mute  consonant; 
and  secondly  upon  the  accent  of  the  second  syllable;  and  the  versi- 
fication would  have  been  improved,  if  that  syllable  had  never  been 
terminated  by  a  semi-vowel :  for  it  is  always  to  be  observed,  that 
accent  without  quantity  is  best  aided  by  mutes,  and  that  quantity 
(which,  in  English  at  least,  always  implies  accent)  is  best  without 
them,  mutes  serving  to  acuminate  the  accent,  vowels  to  stretch  the 
quantity.  While  gazing  on  the  ^moon's  light'  (p.  06.)  is  another 
good  example  of  this  kind  of  melody.  Indeed  versification 
is  a  point  in  which  it  seems  impossible  for  Mr.  Moore  to  get  wrong. 
Lake  the  toy  which  was  the  admiration  of  our  childhood,  let  him 
fling  his  verse,  however  carelessly,  into  what  attitude  he  will,  it 
never  fails  to  light  upon  its  feet.  All  these  songs  are  so  well  known^ 
that  we  wish  to  be  sparing  in  our  extracts.  We  give  the  following 
in  the  author's  peculiar  manner. 

*  Oh !  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own 
In  a  blue  summer  ocean  far  off  and  alone, 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers ; 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers; 
Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause. 

With  so  fond  a  delay. 
That  the  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veil  o'er  the  day ; 

Where 
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Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe;  that  We  live', 
Is  worth  the  best  joy' that  life  elsewhere  can  give  ! 
There  with  souls  ever  ardent  and  pure  as  the  clime. 
We  should  love  as  they  loved  in  the  first  golden  time, 
The  glow  of  the  sunshine,  the  balm  of  the  air 
Should  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all  summer  there ! 
With  affection  as  free 

To  our  decline  a»  the  bowers, 
And  with  hope,  like  the  bee, 

Living  always  on. flowers; 
Our  life  should  resemble.a  long  day  of  light. 
And  our  death  come  on  holy  and  calm  as  the  night!*  (p.  115.) 

All  these  things  ar6  brought  so.  pleasantly   together^  we  are 

Suite  aorry  ta  inform  the  author  that  nature  has  divided  .tliem. 
11  the  only  climates  where  there  is  summer  all  the  year^  and  no 
fall  of  the  leafy  the  nights,  when  moonless,  are  extremely  dark,  the 
sun  sets  early,  and  with  all  eipedition ;  and  in  those  at  least  in 
which  we  have  resided,  and  we  believe  in  all  others,  the  bees 
find  it  too  hot  to  live  with  any  sort  of  comfort,  and  consequently 
are  not  to  be  seen,  llicse  are  things,  however,  which  do  exist 
somewhere  in  the  world,  though  rather  lawlessly  aggregated. 
There  are  others  in  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  which  we  are  quite  at  a 
loss  \vhet0  to  lool^  for.  *  Whispered  balm,  and  spoken  sunshine' 
is  nonsensical,  not  metaphorical  language.  It  is  astonishing  what 
B  great  variety  of  purposes  the  word  light  may  be  applii^d  to 
besides  performing  the  ordinary  service  in  the  way  of  eyes,  looks, 
hope,  glory,  8Cc.;  we  have  the  light  of  love,  the  light  of  beauty,  of 
mind,  'of  features,  of  memory,  of  song,  of  smiles,  of  bliss,  8cc. 
There  is  the  stfnshine  of  love,  and  the  moonlight  of  friendship ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  light  of  all  is  an  *  unseen  light' (p*  W*) 
of  the  softer  sex  :  an  unseen  light  one  would  have  thought  tanta- 
mount to  darkness  ;  but  this,  nevertheless,  '  guides  the  p6et's  way' 
as  well  as  if  he  had  it  continually  in  his  eye ! 

*  Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded'  is  beautifully  simple,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wicklow  gold  mines,  which  seem  out  of  place. 
The  address  to  the  'gentle  harp'  too  much  resembles  some  of  the 
addresses  of  the  court  of  Common  Council;  like  that  worshipful 
l>ody,  the  author  cannot  be  contented  either  with  war  or  peace,  and 
there  is  only  one  thought  which  might  not  have  been  engendered  in 
Bishopsgate  without.  The  *  Fortune  Teller'  is  a  bad  attempt  at 
roguery,  the  worst  of  all  failure's.  We  are  happy,  how:ever,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  author's  great  amendment  in  point  of  purity.  He 
no  longer  exhibits  the  charms  of  the  Teian  in  Doric  nakedness — 
fxSucov  ;^ira>ya  Aoipia^ei.  We  have  heard  objefictions  of  this  kind 
made  to  the  Irish  Melodies,  and  much  regret  that  the  least  ground 
for  them  should  ever  have,  been  given.  Mr.  Moore,  considering 
the  thousands  of  young  ladies  who  would  lose  half  their  valuable 
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lime  in  warbling  liis  meloiliea,  slioiilil  have  tnken  especiill  cnre  tliat 
they  came  by  no  olher  loss.  Tiiere  is  however  very  iitlle  wbicli 
iild  be  offensive  to  the  most  feminine  delicacy,  and  Uiat  i»  so 
enveloped  »s  perhaps  frefjueiitly  to  escape  observation;  to  which 
H-e  shall  not  expose  it  by  :iny  further  alhision;  though  well  aware 
that  certain  of  our  brelliren  have  made  a  point  of  substantiating 
every  charge  of  this  kind  by  producing  ihe  obnoxious  passage)  as 
if  it  were  merely  fur  ihe  satisfaction  of  saying, '  Only  look!  what  a 
dirty  thing  we  have  here!'  This  anlhor's  irregularities  were  not 
those  of  a  reprobate  heart,  and  we  Imve  been  happy  to  see  the  end  of 
them.  VVitliin  the  last  few  yenrs  there  have  been  two  striking  ex- 
amples of  persons  of  considerable  literary  ability  living  unreclaimed, 
and  dying  as,  we  fear,  they  deserved.  He  Mho  mispent  so  large  a 
portion  of  considerable  talents,  and  of  a  long  life,  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  into  ridiculea  pattern  of  private  virluein  ihe  most  eminent  public 
Station,  terminated  that  life,  long  after  the  decay  of  his  genius,  in 
such  obscurity  that  his  death  was  scarcely  heard  of.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  condition  of  life  more  miserable  than  his  was  as  it 
approached  its  close.  His  talents,  whilst  in  their  vigour,  were  of 
a  kind  to  procure  for  him  much  of  the  homage  and  tlatleries  of 
social  life.  He  onilived  them  all,  the  talents  and  their  rewards. 
He  passed  his  latter  years  in  solitude  and  extreme  penury,  aged, 
atheistical,  and  blind.  He  lived  a  life  of  jovial  profligacy,  am) 
died  deserted.  This  is  an  old  story;  hnt  it  ought  to  be  repeated  as 
often  as  actual  examples  afford  a  chance  of  benelit  to  a  class  of 
mhida  {jenerally  too  stubborn  or  too  volatile  tn  receive  it.  The 
other  instance  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  of  a  more  recent  date; 
so  recent  that  we  eliail  not  speak  of  it  farther,  though  it  might  per- 
haps be  safely  concluded  that  men  of  this  cast  leave  no  friends 
behind  ihem  to  be  wounded  by  any  descanting  on  their  demerits. 

We  have  dwelt  more  upon  Mr.  Moore's  faults  than  upon  his 
beauties,  because  it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  should  escape  the 
reader's  observation ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  faults ; 
since  it  is  necessary  to  strip  ihem  of  a  great  deal  of  iinery,  before 
their  original  deformity  can  be  discerned.  None,  however,  cao  be 
more  sensible  to  his  merits  than  are  we.  Nor  are  we  at  all 
disposed  to  regret,  that  in  the  great  variety  of  poets  which  we  pos- 
sess, there  is  one,  who  is  not  always  sensible,  and  not  often  pro* 
found.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  fame  of  the  author  will  ultimately 
rest  upon  his  productions  in  this  style  of  writing;  because,  how- 
ever great  his  merit  in  others,  this  is  the  style  in  which  he  has  never 
been  exceeded,  and  in  which  it  is  hi^ihly  probable  he  never  will  be. 
An  author  who  has  a  manner  of  writing  peculiar  to  himself  is  not 
likely  to  be  livalled  at  any  period  very  remote  from  that  in  which 
his  cff'arta  are  made,  from  that,  in  fact,  wherein  existed  Ihe  stale  of 
f»ij/wil  society 
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society  and  character  of  intellect,  which  suggested  his  sentiments 
and  manner  of  conveying  them.  Mr.  Moore,  we  therefore  con- 
ceive, will  never  have  a  rival,  unless,  which  all  experience  teaches 
us  to  distrust,  another  age  should  immediately  succeed  to  this 
equally  redundant  in  talent,  and  in  talent  similarly  directed.  There 
is  an  obvious  reason  for  this  having  never  happened.  When  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  excellence  has  been  attained,  in  poetry  for  instance, 
of.  that  excellence  the  men  of  the  highest  talent  have  the  strongest 
peix;eption;  and  such  men,  comprehending  fully  and  at  once,  and 
before  they  have  tried  their  own  strength,  the  difficulty  of  the  en- 
deavour, disdain  to  take  wing,  where  they  have  little  hope  of  being 
foremost  in  the  flight.  In  the  meantime  the  middling  and  the 
dull,  who  see  nothing  in  the  models  which  they  imitate,  but  the 
sort  of  material  out  of  which  they  were  hewn,  are  working  away 
with  vast  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  quite  unconscious,  all  the 
while,  that  they  are  not  doing  wonderful  things.  The  fire  of  great 
minds  is  directed  to  objects  which  have  not  already  been  placed  in 
the  fullest  light ;  while  that  of  little  minds  is  smoking  and  smoulder- 
ing on,  as  usual,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the, neighbourhood. 

Why  the  caricatures  were  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Num- 
bers, we  cannftt  imagine;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  an  unjustifiable  design 
of  the  publishers  to  ridicule  the  author's  efforts  at  every  step,  by 
exhibiting  figures  and  faces  more  ruefully  hideous  than,  we  hope, 
nature  ever  bestowed  upon  indignant  bards  and  despairing  lovers. 
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Art.  Vil. — The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party-Feeling  in  Matters  of 
Religion  considered^  in  Eight  SermonSf  preached  before  the 

,    University  of  Oxford^  in   the  Year    1822,   at   the  Lecture 
founded  5y  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M,A.  Canon  of  Sa- 

,    lisbury.   fiy  Richard  Whateley,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
pp.  274. 

HEN  the  nameless  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  called 
into  action  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  understanding,  his  va- 
rioas  learning,  and  his  lively  imagination,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  ^  The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,'  he  allotted  a 
large  portion  of  his  book  to  the  *  -^ischiefs  arising  from  Disputes.' 
-Christian  piety  had,  in  those  times,  been  indeed  deeply  injured  by 
the  wild  fanaticism  which  preceded  the  Restoration,  and  the  un- 
blushing profligacy  which  followed  it.  We  do  not  think  that  m 
these  days  we  have  any  reason  to  consider  Christian  piety  as  on 
the  decline,  though  we  have  abundant  cause  to  wish,  and  to  labour 
for  its  increase ;  but  we  certainly  are  of  opinion,  thftt  among  the 
obstacles  to  its  increase,  a  distinguished  place  may  still  be  as- 
signed to  the  *  Mischiefs  arising  from  Disputes.'  Religious  con- 
troversy, 
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travenj^  we  acknowledge^  is  conducted^  generally  fpeaking,  with 
Autdi  leds  bitterncssy  and  much  more  courtesy,  than  appear  in  the 
'Writings  of  most  of  the  sturdy  disputants  of  former  times;  but 
there  is  still  ample  room  for  iuiprovement  both  in  the  mode  in 
M'hicli  theological  warfare  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  the  belligerent  parties.  With  this  impression  on  our  minds, 
we  hailed  with  sincere  pleasure  tlie  publication  of  Mr.  Whately'a 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  *  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party-Feeling  in 
Matters  of  Religion.' 

Mr.  Whately  was  already  advantageously  known  to  the  public 
as  a  powerful  and  original  writer,  by  his  *  Historic  Doubts/  his 
"Notes  to  Archbishop  King's  Sermon  on  Predestination,  and 
his  two  Discourses  on  Obedience  to  Civil  Goveniment. — His 
l)ampton  Lectures  fully  support  his  reputation;  though,  per-^ 
liaps,  rather  in  a  different  way  from  what  we  had  expected.  They 
'show  little  of  metaphysical  research,  and  the  marks  of  learning  ap- 
pear only  incidentally;  but  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  more 
distinguished  for  soundness  of  judgment,  for  accuracy  and  closeness 
of  thought,  for  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  for  manly  can- 
dour and  liberality  of  feeling.  In  his  Introduction,  the  author 
mode&tly  says,  that  there  is  little  in  his  book  that  can  claim  the 
praise  of  originality.  Many  similar  sentiments  may  certainly  be 
found  in  Bishop  Hall's  little  treatise  on  Christian  Moderation;  in 
Baxter's  Cure  of  Church  Divisions ;  in  Barrow's  Sermon  on  Evil 
Speaking  ;  in  the  book  to  which  we  alluded  near  the  beginning  of 
the  article,  and  in  other  works.  Mr.  Whately,  however,  has  every 
vhere  the  air  of  a  man  who  thinks  and  observes  for  himself,  rather 
than  that  of  one  who  hunts  about  to  find  what  has  been  said  by 
others.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  general  view  of 
his  argument,  often  in  his  own  words,  though,  of  course,  in  an 
abridjred  form. 

The  Princi[)Ir,  the  use  and  abuse  of  which  in  religion  form  the 
subject  of  the  volume  before  us,  can  hardly  be  said,  as  Mr.  Whately 
observes,  to  have  any  well-established  and  appropriate  name  in 
our  language.  It  is  most  commonly  denoted  by  the  French 
expression.  Esprit  de  Corps;  Party-spirit  being  a  term  seldom 
employed,  but  in  an  unfavourable  sense.  He  adopts,  therefore,  the 
term  l^arty-fceling,  not  as  completely  unexceptionable,  but  as 
appearing,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  could  be  found,  without  re- 
sorting to  a  foreign  language. 

He  defines,  or  describes  this  principle,  as  being  that  which  binds 
together  the  members  of  any  community,  class,  and  party,  and 
renders  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  considered  as  a  body,  h 
distinct  object  of  attachment.  This  principle  may,  possibly,  be 
traced  up  to  our  natural  desire  of  sympathy  and  disposition  to  af- 
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ford  it.  We  confessedly  derive  additional  ardour  from  the  idea 
that  we  are  engaged  with  others  in  a  common  pursuit,  or  supported 
hy  them  in  a  common  opinion ;  and  hence  arises  a  mutual  attach- 
ment between  those,  among  whom  this  mutual  sympathy  is  formed. 
To  whatever  source  it  may  be  traced,  however,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  principle  exists.  Its  existence,  indeed,  was  acknowledged  by 
ihe  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Even  in  those  cases  where 
a  coalition  of  any  kind  is  formed  for  the  sake  of  promoting  some 
common  purpose,  the  real  and  mutual  attachment  of  the  persons 
concerned  is  ivot  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  advantages 
proposed.  ^  Their  being  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  bind  them  to  each  other,  and  to  increase  their 
eagerness  fqr  the  object  pursued,  to  a  degree,  which  even  them- 
selves would  never  have  anticipated.'  The  effects  produced  by 
Patriotism,  i*  e.  attachment  to  the  political  community  we  be- 
long to,  are  well  known.  The  exertions  and  sacrifices  occasioned 
by  such  attachments  are  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  always  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  for  they  are  often  made  by  men  who,  in  other 
instances,  show  that  a  sense  of  duty,  properly  so  called,  does  not 
exist  in  them* 

The  Uses  of  Party-feeling, — the  final  causes  for  which  it  was 
implanted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our  being, — are,  increased  energy 
in  pursuit  of  a  common  object ; — regular  co-operation ; — mutual 
controul  and  regulation; — ^and  an  advantageous  division  of  labour. 
All  these  beneficial  effects  seem  to  have  been  proposed  and  se- 
cured by  the  embodying  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  there  are  fre- 
quent references  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  As  an 
instance  of  the  division  of  labour,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  '  dif- 
ferences of  ministrations'  in  the  apostolical  age,  Mr.  Whately  men- 
tions the  several  spheres  of  action  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
ministers  of  the  church  in  the  present  times. 

*  Some  may  devote  themselves  more  especially  to  the  instruction  of 
youth;  others,  to  the  edification  of  their  adult  hearers;  some,  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  sacred  text;  others,  to  the  ascertaining  and  de- 
fending of  the  doctrines  contained  in  it;  or  to  researches  into  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  ckrch;  and  some  again  may  employ 
themselves  chiefly  in  collecting  Cne  results  of  the  learned  labours  of 
others,  throwing  them  into  a  popular  form,  illustrating  and  enforcing 
them  :  some  may  he  champions  of  the  faith  against  heretics,  some  com- 
mentator^,  some  missionaries/ 

But  though  Party- feeling,  when  property  regulated,  is  productive 
of  these  good  effects,  stillj  like  every  other  principle  and  feeling  in 
our  nature,  it  is  liable  to  be  abused,  and  to  become  the  source  of 
dissension,  rather  than  of  agreement.  One  of  the  most  usual  in- 
stances of  itd  abuse,  is,  when  attachment  to  a  party  is  suffered  to 
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produce  a  Feeling  of  hostility  to  every  rival  party.  Sometimesy 
too,  when  carried  to  excess,  minor  points  of  coincidence  will  nnite 
together  certain  members  of  a  party,  and  separate  them  from  the 
rest,  thus  occasioning  dissension  in  the  party  itself.  These  abuses, 
however,  nmst  not  render  ns  uimiindful  of  its  use,  or  prevent  us 
from  uniting  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

*  Those  who,  in  their  dread  of  strife  and  party-violence,  woukl  seek 
to  preserve  union  by  abstaining  from  all  mention  of  every  doctrine  that 
is  likely  to  afford  matter  of  controversy, — by  laying  aside  all  formu- 
laries, and  confessions  of  faith, — and  by  regarding  with  indifference  all 
varieties  of  opinion  among  professoi's  of  Christianity, — would,  in  fact, 
put  an  end  to  the  very  existence  of  the  society  itself,  whose  integrity 
and  concord  they  would  preserve.  In  preventing  hurtful  contentions, 
by  giving  up  every  thing  that  is  worth  contending  about,  they  would 
be  rooting  out  the  wheat  belonging  to  the  tares;  and  for  the  sake  of 
extirpating  noxious  weeds,  would  be  condemning  the  field  to  perpetual 
sterility.' *  We  are  not  then  to  hold  a  society  together  by  re- 
nouncing the  objects  of  it;  nor  to  part  with  our  faith,  and  our  hope,  as 
a  means  of  attaining  charity;  but  rather  seek  to  combine  the  three; 
and  by  earnest  zeal,  without  violence  or  bigotry, — by  firmness,  accom- 
panied with  moderation,  discretion,  and  temper, — by  conciliating  ad- 
versaries without  sacrificing  the  truth, — and  by  hearty,  yet  mild  co- 
operation with  friends,  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  party- feeling,  yet 
avoid  its  evils;  and  promote  peace,  without  falling  into  indifference/ 

The  Second  Lecture  goes  into  a  detail  of  several  of  those  abuses 
or  excesses  of  party- feeling,  by  which  it  degenerates  into  what  is 
usually  termed  Party-spirit.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
excesses  is  the  tendency  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end ;  the  pros- 
perity of  any  party  to  the  objects  for  the  sake  of  which  the  party  is 
established.  Many  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  proceedings  of 
Uie  Jesuits:  examples,  indeed,  abound  in  every  page  of  history,  of 
men  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
state,  not  only  themselves,  but  also  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens,  though  the  security  of  these  i^  the 
very  object  of  civil  society.  One  or  two  of  the  circumstances 
which  are  apt  to  lead  the  members  of  a  party  into  fovgjsjl^fulness  of 
its  original  object,  we  will  giv^(with  some  curtailmeiit)  in  the 
words  of  our  author.  They  are  good  instances  of  his  mode  of 
illustration. 

'Almost  every  society  has  some  institutions,  whose  immediate  end 
is  the  preservation  of  the  society,  and  which  have  no  intrinsic  value; 
like  the  fortifications  of  a  town,  which  are  worthless  in  themselves,  but 
are  essential  to  the  security  of  the  citizens'  habitations  and  goods,  Sec* 
— *  It  is  generally,  too,  found  desirable,  that  a  party  should  have  some 
external  badges  of  distinction,  to  indicate  their  internal  sentiments ; 
that  the  members  of  it  may  be  mutually  known  among  themselves,  and 
held  together.     These  are  like  the  standards  in  an  army;  which  the 
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soldiers  are  taught  to  defend  at  all  hazards,  because  though  in  them- 
selves  not  worth  defending,  they  are  the  signs  by  which  they  are  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe,  and  by  which  they  are  to  be  kept  together  in 
proper  order/ — *  All  these  signs  of  distinction  have  the  effect,  not  only 
of  keeping  the  party  united  and  entire,  but  also  of  increasing  mens  at- 
tachment to  it/ 

We  son^etimes  find,  that  these  secoDdary  objects  of  a  society 
come  in  turn  to  be  regarded  as  primary ;  that  the  fortifications  are 
sedulously  guarded,  while  the  city  itself  is  suffered  to  fall  to  decay; 
and  that  men  cling  «to  their  standard,  while  they  forget  the  caus.e  for 
which  they  were  enlisted.  Other  abuses  or  excesses  of  Party- 
feeling  are  an  over-readiness  to  form  parties  on  frivolous  grounds, 
and  a  disposition  to  bigotry  and  selfishness. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  propensities,  which  have  an 
especial  tendency  to  mix  themselves  with  this  feeling,  to  call  it  into, 
action,  and  to  aggravate  its  mischiefs.  Such  are  vanity  and  anibi- 
tion ;  fondness  for  novelty ;  love  of  disputation ;  and  lastly,  that 
proud  spirit,  which  delights  in  humbling  and  mortifying  others. 
The  operation  of  these  several  propensities  is  pointed  out  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Whately  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner. 
The  evil  effects  of  party-spirit  are  sufficiently  obvious.  One  of 
the  most  proihinent  of  them  is  the  extinction  of  charity.  ^  If 
one  should  go  through  St.  PauFs  description  of  charity,'  says  the 
author,  ^  reversing  every  point  in  the  detail,  he  would  have  no 
incorrect  description  of  party-spirit.'  Another  is,  scandal  to  the 
cause  of  truth ;  and  a  third,  the  establishment  and  propagation  of 
error;  each  member  of  the  party,  adopting  its  doctrines  and 
practices  in  the  mass,  without  separating  the  sound  from  the 
unsound. 

^  A  Carnal  Mind  the  Cause  of  Division'  forms  the  running  title 
of  the  Third  lecture,  which  restates  the  excesses  of  party-feeling 
and  the  evil  propensities  connected  with  it,  already  mentioned,  and 
points  out  the  conduct  and  temper  of  mind  respecting  them,  which 
ought  to  be  maintained.  This  lecture  shows  much  sound  judg- 
ment, I  nd  high  moral  feeling :  but  it  is  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  first  part  of  the  {l^eceding  lecture,  in  some  degree 
reversing  the  order  there  observed.  Had  Mr.  Whately  been 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  instead  of  a  series  of  sermons, 
he  would,  we  think,  have  thrown  these  two  lectures  into  one. 

The  Fourth  lecture  contains  some  very  sensible  observations  on 
the  conduct  which  we  should  maintain  with  respect  to  those,  who 
really  or  apparently  differ  from  us,  without  being  at  all,  or  in  any 
high  degree,  blamable,  that  we  may  avoid  the  mischiefs  which 
may  arise  from  condemning  them  unfairly.  Of  this  unfairness 
most  men  are  guilty  who,  if  they  meet  with  any  one  who  main- 
tains 
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tains  a  single  doctrine  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  some 
suspected  sect^  at  once  regard  him  as  holding  the  entire  system, 
even  though  there  be  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  opinion 
in  question  and  the  rest.  Thus  some  Arminian  divines  impute 
the  adoption  of  all  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  even  to  those  who 
expressly  renounce  them,  if  in  any  one  doctrine  they  appear  to 
take  the  same  view  with  Calvin,  or  any  of  his  followers,  AnA 
thus,  on  the  other  hand,  do  some  Calvinists  attribute  to  such  as  do 
not  coincide  with  their  peculiar  views,  the  rejection  or  neglect  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  other  essential  parts  of 
the  Gospel  scheme. 

The  following  passage  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  seemsHto 
be  dictated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom  : 

*  Let  the  most  candid  and  favourable  construction  possible  be  put 
on  every  profession,  till  we  are  compelled  to  understand  it  otherwise. 
Where  the  case  will  allow  of  it,  let  blame  be  laid  rather  on  the  form  of 
expression,  than  on  the  doctrine  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  and  lastly, 
where  it  is  manifest  that  incorrect  notions  are  entertained,  let  it  always 
be  considered  whether  they  may  not  be  attributed  rather  to  weakness 
of  intellect,  and  inaptitude  for  accurate  statements,  than  to  culpable 
perversion  of  the  truth/ 

The  preceding  lectures  have  related  principally  to  the  regulation  of 
otir  own  temper ;  of  course  we  must  expect  to  find  in  our  opponents 
tbe  same  faults  which  we  have  to  guard  against  in  ourselves ;  the 
same  party-spirit, — the  same  vanity, — the  same  love  of  disputa- 
tion,— the  same  pride.     The  most  likely  mode  to  check  these  faults 
in  our  opponents  is  to  meet  them  with  candour,  gentleness,  and 
modesty.     Some  more  particular  cautions,  however,  with  respect 
to  our  conduct   towards   opponents    follow,   which  bear  strong 
marks  of  our   author's   accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
One  of  the  first  of  them  is,  that  errors  and  the  maintainers  of 
errors   should    be    opposed   separately,    rather  than  collectively. 
'  Men  may  be  driven  to  make  common  cause  with  those  froqi 
whom  they  differ  in  many  points,  for  the  sake  of  repelling  a  com^ 
nion  attack.'     And  again,  when  we  have  to  contend  both  against 
heretical  doctrine  and  party-spirit,  each  affording  strength  to  the 
other,  the  wisest  way  will  be  to  combat  those  two  evils  separately ;' 
first,  to  endeavour,  by  all  fair  means,  to  dissolve  or  weaken  the 
union  of  those  who  are  banded  together  against  the  truth ;  and  thus 
to  assail  error  on  more  fair  terms,  unsupported  by  intrinsic  aids^ 
^  Let  not  the  orthodox  lend  their  aid  to  the  combining  of  errors 
into  a  system,  and  of  heretics  into  a  sect.' 

Another  rule  is  to  endeavour,  when  we  honestly  can,  to  mitigate 
the  spirit  of  party  in  our  opponents,  by  extenuating  rather  than 
aggravating  the  differences  between  us.     We  should  not  lengthen 
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the  distande'  thby  have  to  rebrace  in  order  to  regfiin  the  right 
P^tb.  Bittbk'ness  and  sitigry  feelirtg  in  our  opponents  are  best  en- 
countered by  giehtleness  and  mildness,  and  by  the  full  exertion  of 
ChVisllali'  charity ;  and  wli^rtever  utichristian'  wrath,  satire,  and  re- 
viling have  been  ehiptOyed  against  thode  at  variance  with  us,  he  is 
the  moi^t  jiidibiMs  advocate  of  tiUe  religioh,  who  is  the  first  to 
condemn  sucih  coiifAict  in  his  own  party.  There  is  especially  much 
wisdoAi  in  avbiditi^  every  thing  which  may  unnecessarily  wound 
Che  pride  of  otj^r  opponents,  than  which  nothing  presents  more 
powerftil  obst)eictes  (o  conversion  from  error.  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  treated  by  Mr.  Whately  with  great  ability,  and  fulness 
or  iirusfrattoft. 

In  order  t6  repress  or  check  a  controversial  spirit  int  others,  it  is 
^dvisdblb  that  we  should  make  it  plain  that  we  have  not  ourselves 
liny  delight  in  controversy,  but  regard  it  as  al\^'ays  an  evil  in  itself, 
though  sometimite  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  desirable  also,  as  far  as 
ii  pfadticiabk  stnd  safe,  to  adhere  to  the  didactic  style  of  reasoning, 
rather  than  the  p6l(^ic{il ;  at:cordihg  to  the  precept  of  St.  Paul, 
which  dii^ebts  tlie  niihisters  of  the  Lord  not  to  strive,  but  in  meek- 
ness to  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves.  When  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  engage  in  controversy,  it  is  advisable  to  examine 
the  ^Vliole  of  the  systetli  adopted  by  our  opponents,  and  the  conse- 
quentei^  it  leads  to,  instead  of  combating  it  in  detail  and  merely 
seeking  flaws  in  this  or  that  particular  argument.  It  will  be  wise, 
too,  to  consider  whether  our  object  is  to  convert  and  recall  the 
ekroiieous,  Or  to  Wdm  others  against  being  seduced  by  them. 

The  Sixth  fecturie  contaihs  some  useful  cautions  with  respect  to 
the  subject  matter  of^  controversy.  It  recommends  the  keeping 
clear  of  such  questions  as  are  too  abstruse  and  mysterious  to  be 
fathomed  by  the  pov^ers  of  the  human  intellect ; — such  as  are  too 
niiniite ; — and  such  ^  are  too  speculative  and  remote  from  Chris- 
tian practice.  Of  the  former  description  are  some  bold  disquisi'- 
tioiis  on  the  myjiiery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  rash  attempts  fully  to 
^xplaih  thi^  wh'tSle  order  and  process  of  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High  in  the  atonehrent ;  such  too  are  many  of  the  inquiries  re- 
specting fatdlism  and  free  will.  These  all  have  their  origib  in  that 
pride  whiqh  disdains  to  acquiesce  in  things  inexplicable,  and  in  an 
unrestrained  tliirst  for  knowledge. 

*  The  former  of  these  errors  should  be  gO^rded  against,  by  steadily 
keeping  in  view  the  purposes  for  which  a  revelati6n  was  given  ;  viz.  not 
for  thb  fhcrease  of  our  speculative  knowledge,  but  for  our  instrtictioil 
in  what  is  needful  to  be  known,  in  order  to  our  serving  God,  and  con- 
forming our  lives  to  his  commands.' 

'  We  stand,  in  short,  (as  many  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  indicate) 
in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  pur  heavenly  Father,  as  that  of  little 
children  towards  their  parent,    who  communicates    to  them  indeed 
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enough  to  entitle  bim  to  their  love,  confideiice,  aiul  cheerful  o)>eclt^iice  : 
bu£  whose  character  and  designs  are  very  imperfectly  and  indistinctly* 
understood  by  them/ — p.  183.  '  ' 

In  this  part  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Whately  makes  some  very  ju^t^ 
remarks  upon  several  mistakes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall  par- 
ticularly upon  that  very  common  mistake  of  '  confounding  famifiar 
acquaintance  with  accurate  knowledge^  and  imagining  themsefves 
capable  of  clearly  understanding  the  nature  of  whatever  they  hj^ve 
been  much  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of.'  As  instances'  of 
minute  and  trifling  questions,  our  author  mentions  the  controver- 
sies which  distracted  the  church  concerning  the  proper  time  for  tne 
observance  of  Easter,  and  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  hief^ 
at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Next  follow  some  cautions  with  respect  to  the  language  of.  r.eli^ 
gious  discussion ;  the  most  important  of  which  are,  '  lirst,  to  1^^ 
aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  words,  and  watchful  against  being  misle<} 
by  it ;  secondly,  to  guard  against  attaching  too  great  importance  to 
the  use  of  any  piu-ticuiar  term  ;  and  lastly,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  posr 
sible,  introducing  or  keeping  up  tlie  use  of  any  particular  set  of 
words  and  phrases,  as  the  badge  of  a  party.'  The  evils  resulting 
from  the  nes^Iect  of  these  cautions,  and  the  manner  in  which  su^Q 
neglect  tends  to  excite  groundless  and  unsatisfactory  disputes^  ^ro 
clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out. 

The  conduct  which  we  ought  to  observe  towards  Dissenters,  i» 
considered  in  the  Seventh  lecture.  Previously  to  entering  upon  it^ 
more  immediate  subject,  however,  Mr.  Whately  makes  the  fo|r 
lowing  very  just  observation  on  *  the  indifference  clad  in  the  garb 
of  candqur,'  which  prevails  among  many  of  the  laity  with  resp^cj 
to  heresy  and  schism. 

*  Laymen  are  too  apt  to  consider  themselves  as  little  more  than  hj^ 
standers  in  the  dispute  between  the  church  and  her  opponents :  they 
give  her  the  preference,  indeed,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  taste  than 
of  conscience ;  or  at  least,  rather  as  umpires  between  two  contencT' 
ing  parties,  than  as  making  the  cuuse  their  o\yn ;  and  many  i  otm 
may  be  found  who  would  allow,  and  even  expect,  in  the  clergy,  sonib 
zeal  in  that  cause,  yet  would  seem  to  regard  it  as  altogether  their  con*** 
cern  ;  not  as  one  in  which  he  himself  his  a  common  interest.  I'hes^J 
sentiments  often  arise,  not  so  much  from  weakness  or  perversity,  di 
from  thoughtlessness,  and  want  of  due  attention  to  the  subject;  for 
every  sincere  and  candid  Christian,  if  he  can  be  brought  to  reflect  at- 
tentively on  the  solemnity  with  which  the  church  was  instituted,  as  (i 
society,  not  of  ministers  merely,  but  of  Christians  at  large,  and  on  the 
earnestness  with  which  its  divine  founder  and  his  apostles  inculcated 
the  duty  of  preserving  its  unity,  and  promoting  its  welfare,  will  hardly 
fail  to  be  convinced,  that  if  he  would  claim  a  share  in  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption,  he  cannot  be  inditfcrent  to  his  institutions;  and 
that  therefore,  as  he  is  not  only  permitted  but  bound  to  withdraw  fVorb 
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our  church,  if  he  finds  her  doctrines  or  institutions  essentially  hi  va- 
riance with  the  word  of  God  ;  so  if  he  finds  her  to  be,  in  faith  and 
practice,  scriptural,  he  is  no  less  bound,  not  only  not  to  withdraw  from 
her  communion,  but  also  to  use  his  best  endeavours  in  her  cause.' — 
p.  ^11. 

The  rulei  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  using  our  endeavours 
in  what  relates  to  our  dealings  with  those  at  variance  with  the  estab- 
lished church,  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of,  correctness  of 
life, — zeal,— and  conciliation.  Correctness  of  life,  a  very  powerful* 
secondary  motive, — (and  no  one  who  understands  human  nature 
will  depreciate  the  utility  of  secondary  motives,) — is  promoted  by 
party^feeling,  by  anxiety  for  the  credit  of  the  body  to  which  we 
belong.  The  Apostles  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  this  natural 
principle^  and  to  have  a  view  to  it  in  many  of  their  exhortations.  The 
principle  is  sound  and  rational.  Men  are  not  only  more  likely,  but 
also  more  strongly  bound,  to  conduct  themselves  well,  where  the 
credit  of  their  religious  profession  is  concerned.  Mr.  Whately  is 
bere  led  to  give  some  judicious  and  necessary  cautions  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  institute  any  comparison  betweeh  the  moral  conduct 
of  churchmen  and  of  dissenters.  To  correctness  of  life  must  be 
added  zeal  for  the  refutation  of  error,  and  the  propagation  of 
truth.  Such  zeal,  if  combined  with  discretion  and  temper,  has  no 
tendency  to  diminish  the  esteem  or  good-will  of  our  opponents^ 
'^  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  we  can  obtain  the  favour  of  those  who 
differ  from  us,  by  professing  latitudinarian  principles  ; — and  it  is 
no  less  impolitic  than  unwarrantable  to  adopt  that  spurious  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  which  makes  light  of  heresy  and  schism.'  This 
part  of  his  subject  leads  Mr.  Whately  to  make  some  very  tem- 
perate and  sensible  remarks  upon  the  culpability  of  those  members 
X)f  the  church,  who  give  encouragement  to  schism, — especially  by 
occasional  dissent.  Although,  however,  we  are  bound  to  avoid 
giving  any  encouragement  to  these  evils,  yet  the  most  advisable 
plan,  generally  speaking,  will  be  to  oppose  sectaries  not  so  much 
.by  directly  preaching  against  them,  as  by  diligence  in  affording 
religious  instruction,  in  all  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
especially  those  most  dwelt  upon  by  our  opponents.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure is  not  only  the  least  likely  to  produce  irritation,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  efficacious  with  a  view  to  the  object  proposed. 
Some  very  forcible  remarks  follow,  upon  the  necessity  of  providing 
additional  places  of  worship  for  members  of  the  church;  which 
"Mr.  Whately  concludes,  with  suggesting,  whether  we  ought  not 
somewhat  to  moderate  our  self-congratulation,  on  account  of  what 
has  been  lately  accomplished  in  this  way,  and  to  feel  as  a  body 
more  of  sorrow  and  shqnie  that  sp  much  should  still  remain  to  be 
done. 

A  spirit 
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A '  spirit  of  conciliation  is  the  third  feature  which  ought  to  apr 
pear  in  our  conduct  towards  dissenters.  Our  zeal  must  be  free 
from  all  personal  bitterness,  illiberal  bigotry,  and  in  short  all  those 
faults  which  constitute  party-spirit.  As  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
thi8  world,  legal  coercion  is  an  improper  instrument  for  producing 
conformity  to  the  church.  But  let  not  any  suppose,  because 
heresy  and  schism  are  not  punished  by  human  laws,  that  therefore 
they  are  not  sinful ;  or  that  the  removal  of  civil  penalties  froni 
dissent,  was  designed  for  its  encouragement.      On  the  other  hand, 

*  Whoever,'  says  Mr.  Whately,  'in  his  zeal  for  the  church  is  dis- 
posed to  treat  dissenters,  either  individually  or  collectively,  with  anjr 
degree  of  harshness ;  to  seek  to  influence  them  by  any  secular  motives, 
either  of  fear  or  hope, — to  appeal,  in  short,  to  their  self-interest,—^ 
whoever  grudges  the  toleration  extended  to  them, — or  endeavours  to 
molest  them  in  any  way,  and  to  abridge  their  civil  rights,  further  thari 
may  be  strictly  requisite  for  self-preservation,  on  the  ground  of  the 
erroneousness  of  the  tenets  maintained,  is  virtually,  if  not  avowedly, 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  heresy  and  schism  ought  to  be  checked  by 
coercion,  because  they  are  in  themselves  sinful.' — p.  234. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Whately,  but  in  this 
passage  he  goes  rather  farther  than  we  are  prepared  to  follow 
him.  Certainly,  we  would  not  treat  dissenters  with  any  degree  of 
harshness,  or  abridge  their  civil  rights ;  but  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  we  think  it  by  no  means  inexpedient  quietly  to 
seek  to  influence  them  by  secular  motives, — to  appeal,  in  short,  to 
their  self-interest.  We  would  not  do  to  any  dissenter  the  least 
wrong ;  we  would  treat  him  with  all  courtesy,  and  would  not 
withhold  from  him  the  assistance  which  his  necessities  may  demand. 
But  in  the  conferring  of  many  benefits  and  advantages,  which 
are  purely  optional,  we  think  that  we  not  only  may,  but  that  we 
ought  to  show  a  decided  preference  to  members  of  our  own  com- 
munion. We  hold  this  to  be  a  proper  exercise  of  party-feeling, 
not  an  instance  of  culpable  party-spirit.  We  apprehend  that  self- 
interest,  and  secular  motives  of  various  descriptions,  a  preference 
in  commercial  intercourse  especially,  are  made  great  use  of  by 
many  of  the  dissenters  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  num- 
bers. Perhaps  it  would  not  be  illiberal  to  express  our  opinion 
tjiat  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  what  they  are,  from  the 
operation  of  such  motives  alone.  But  though  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  Mr.  Whately's  liberality  may  in  this  instance  have  car- 
ried him  somewhat  too  far,  yet  we  must  strongly  recommend  this 
lecture  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  More  particularly  would 
we  recommend  it  to  those  persons, — well  intentioned,  it  may  be, 
but  ill-judged  and  inconsistent — who  encourage  dissent  while  they 
profess  to  be  members  of  the  church,  and  make  the  active  propa- 
gs^tion  of  schism  the  evidence  of  their  Christian  charity. 

The 
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The  Eighth  and  concluding  lecture  is  upon  ^  Divisions  within 
the  Church ;'  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  churchy  if  not  only 
all  its  ministers,  but  all  its  members,  would  catch  the  spirit  of 
forbearance  and  moderation  which  pervade  every  part  of  it.  The 
idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  a  party  by  a  party,  has  here  cer- 
tainly no  force  or  foundation.  Tlie  Church  of  England  in  her 
Articles  and  Liturgy  furnishes  a  common  bond  of  union,  a  common 
authority  to  which  all  her  members  may  appeal. 

*  Our  liturgy/  says  Mr.  Whately,  *  is  so  framed  as  to  be  a  continual 
check  upon  the  preacher ;  a  corrector  of  his  errors,  if  he  venture  to 
teach  any  thing  inconsistent  with  it, — a  reprover  of  his  negligence,  if 
Be  omit  or  shghlly  pass  over  any  important  doctrine, — a  guide  to  direct 
him  to  spiritual  truth, — a  pattern  of  zealous  and  earnest,  yet  sober- 
minded,  and  calm,  and  rational  Christian  exhortation  ;  in  short,  a 
standing  monitor  both  to  the  minister  and  his  congregation/ — p.  241. 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  preventing  or  mitigating  the  spirit 
^f  party  witliin  the  church,  one  of  the  first  rules  is  to  avoid  ex- 
treuies ;  extremes  in  doctrine,  extremes  in  practice,  extremes  even 
in  manner.     Let  not  this  moderation  be  confounded  with  indiflfe- 
rence  or  timidity ;  and  let  not  the  want  of  it  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  praiseworthy  decision  of  character,  or  of  devoted  zeal. 
In  the  second  place,  instead  of  abstaining  from  all  mention  of  such 
important  doctrines  as  hatve  been  most  perverted  and  abused,  we 
diould,  oa  that  very  account,  be  more  diligent  in  enforcing  them. 
The  great  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  and  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence afford  a  remarkable  instance  to  illustrate  what  has  been 
said.     A  disposition  to  make  the  most  candid  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences of  taste  and  temper  will  contribute  much  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  amity  and  peace.     Of  still  greater  consequence  is  it,  in  the 
spirit  of  that  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil,  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  all  bad  motives.     As  scarcely  any  human  action  springs  entirely 
from  a  single  motive,  almost  every  one's  conduct  wilt  admit  of  two 
interpretations.     It  is  not  only  charitable,  but  expedient,  with  a 
view  to  promote  peace,  to  put  on  the  conduct  of  others  the  most 
favourable  interpretation  that  it  will  bear.     Even  when  their  con- 
duct deserves  censure,  it  may  be  possible  to  give  them  the  credit 
of  good  intention;  awd  the  being  thus  gently  reminded  of  what 
their  motive  ought  to  be,  may  have  a  more  salutary  effect  upon 
them,  than  a  severe  rebuke.     A  wish  to  promote  harmony  and 
peace  will  induce  us  also  to  be  cautions  in  the  employment  of 
«uch  terms  and  phrases  as  have  been  made,  or  are  likely  to  become, 
the  badges  of  a  party ;  not  perhaps  abstaining  from  them  alto- 
gether, but  using  them  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  likely  to  take 
from  them  their  party-meaning,  and  consequently  to  break  down 
party-distinction. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Whatdy  concludes  with  cautioning  his  readers  against  sup- 
posing that  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  recommends  will  uuir 
formly  obtain  full  credit.  He  who  adopts  it  *  nm«t  expect  to 
incur,  if  not  hostility,  at  least  unfriendly  suspicion  from  the  violent 
and  narrow-minded  of  all  parties.' — p.  27 1  •  He  must  expect  also 
to  forego,  for  tlie  present  at  least,  much  of  the  celebrity  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  obtained. 

*  For  unquestionably  equal  talents  will  obtain  very  unequal  shares  of 
applause  in  the  advocate  of  a  party,  and  in  the  peace  maker.* — p.  272, 

*  Let  bim  hope,  however,  that  by  prudent  zeal,  he  may  in  time  wear 
out  both  obloquy  and  suspicion  ;  that  by  unconquerable  gentleness,  he 
will  at  length  disarm  hostility ;  that  by  his  firmness  and  activity,  he 
will  gradually  do  away  the  imputation  of  weakness  and  insincerity ; 
and  that  whenever  the  storm  of  angry  passion  shall  subside,  the  steady 
though  quiet  current  of  sound  reason  will  prevail.'  '  And  let  him 
remember,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  is  advancing  in  the  good  ophiion  of 
the  members  of  the  opposed  parties,  he  is  also  promoting  their  bene&t; 
in  proportion  as  they  become  reconciled  to  him,  they  will  also  approach 
toward  a  reconciliation  with  each  other.' — p.  273. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give — at  greater  length  than  we 
had  originally  intended — a  general  view  of  Mr.  Whately's  volume. 
It  contains  in  every  part  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  colla- 
teral to  his  main  subject,  and  bearing  upon  the  actual  state  of  reli- 
gious feeling  and  opinion  in  this  country.  For  these,  of  course,  we 
have  no  room. 

The  style  is  that  of  a  powerful  intellect  thoroughly  engrossed 
by  its  subject,  and  not  alwa}'s  condescending  to  attend  to  the 
little  niceties  of  language.  The  fulness  of  the  author's  mind, 
and  his  anxiety  to  give  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, has  sometimes  induced  him  to  load  his  periods  with  more 
matter  than  they  can  conveniently  carry.  If  the  sentences  bad 
been  more  broken  down,  and  the  parentheses  less  frequent,  the 
style  would,  we  think,  have  gained  both  in  clearness  and  in  har- 
mony. Even  this  we  say  with  hesitation.  Often  the  pauses  are 
well  diversified,  and  the  rhythm  all  that  we  could  wish.  The 
language  has  generally  much  of  vigour,  and  abounds  in  passages 
which  a  reader  would  wish  to  remember,  both  for  the  excellence 
of  the  sentiments  and  the  force  with  which  they  are  expressed. 
Mr.  Wbately  does  not  make  much  use  of  figures.  Those 
which  he  employs  are  generally  remarkably  apt,  and  well  chosen. 
Two  or  three  instances  we  may  be  allowed  to  give: — Speaking 
of  the  ardour  which  men  derive  from  party-union,  he  compares 
them  to  *  kindled  brands,  which,  if  left  to  themselves  separatijiy, 
would  be  soon  extinct,  but  when  thrown  together,  burst  into  a 
blaze.' 

The  following  metaphor  is  very  beautiful : — 

*  Wc  must  beware  of  taxing  with  wilful  blindness,  those  whose  views 

are 
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•      ■  •  -  • 

are  limited  only  by  the  lowness  of  their  position ;  as  they  rise  in  abili- 
ties and  attainments,   the  horizon  will  gradually  widen  around  them-, 
and  a  larger  and  larger  prospect  will  be  spread  before  their  eyes  of  the 
boundless  extent  of  divine  wisdom  and  perfections.' 
Again, 

*  When  heresies,  which  if  disregarded  might  have  sunk  into  speedy 
oblivion,  have  been  thus  magnified  into  serious  evils,  the  opposers  of 
them  appeal  to  the  magnitude  of  those  evils,  to  prove  that  their  oppo- 
sition was  called  for:  like  unskilful  physicians,  who,  when  by  violent 
remedies  they  have  aggravated  a  trifling  disease  into  a  dangerous  one, 
urge  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  which  they  have  themselves  pro- 
duced, in  justification  of  their  practice/ 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  Bampton  Lecturer  ought, 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  to  print  bis  sermons  as 
they  were  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  a  series  of  discourses  preached  at  fixed  intervals, — in  one 
case,  with  the  interval  of  the  Easter  vacation, — is  attended  with 
some  inconveniences.  It  becomes  expedient  to  repeat  and  reca- 
pitulate, sometimes  to  anticipate,  and  to  adopt  a  variety  of  con- 
necting links,  which,  though  of  good  use  in  sermons  which  are 
preached,  are  so  many  drawbacks  upon  the  compactness  and  con- 
cinnity  of  a  book.  This  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  give  it  more  the 
air  of  conversation,  than  of  a  just  and  well-measured  composition. 
Many  readers,  too,  we  suspect — Olo«  vDv  figoToi  elc) — are  a  little 
disposed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  name  of  Bampton  Lectures.  On 
all  these  accounts  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Whately 
would  take  the  trouble  of  throwing  his  excellent  matter  into  the 
form  of  a  treatise  or  essay.  His  volume,  as  it  now  stands,  con- 
tains nothing  but  what  is  valuable  in  itself;  but  still,  from  the 
causes  above  assigned,  there  are  some  parts  which  might  be 
thrown  together,  some  which  might  be  pared  off.  Unity  and 
arrangement  would  of  course  be  objects  of  primary  attention,  and 
no  writer  is  more  capable  of  giving  these  qualities  to  a  work  than 
Mr.  Whately.  If  he  could  be  persuaded  to  do  this,  he  would  pro- 
duce a  publication  excellent  in  itself  and  most  acceptable  to  the 
public.  In  the  mean  time,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  present 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  There  are  few,  perhaps, 
who  will  not  thank  us  for  our  recommendation.  They  will,  we 
arc  confident,  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  it  exhibits,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  accuracy  of  thought  and  observation,  with  a  cha- 
racter of  manly  simplicity  and  frankness — that  it  breathes  in 
every  part  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  liberality,  united  with  a 
warm  and  uncompromising  attachment  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

There  is  only  one  observation  more,  which  we  would  leave  with 
Mr.  Whately.  It  would  be  a  greiit  satisfaction  if,  in  presenting 
the  substance  of  this  volume  to  the  world  in  another  shape,  he 

would 
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would  add  a  chapter  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  Christian  cha- 
rity cousidered  in  itself.  As  this  publication  now  appears,  it  offers 
to  our  notice  only  the  external  machinery  of  party  warfare,  the  pru- 
dential management  of  intellectual  contests,  and  the  advantages 
arising  from  a  skilful  adaptation  of  our  conduct  to  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  others.  We  have  no  wish  to  discredit  this  kind  of  ma- 
nagement, and  what  we  have  already  said  will  be  the  proof  of  it. 
But  there  h  a  principle  which,  previously  formed  in  the  heart,  will 
tend  to  produce  all  the  benefits  here  so  circumstantially  described 
as  resulting  from  personal  discretion.  This  is  Charity.  From  the 
love  of  God  properly  flows  the  love  of  our  neighbour;  and  from 
genuine  Christian  charity  will  proceed  the  most  temperate,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  skilful  mode  of  managing  whatever  discussions 
may  arise  on  *  matters  of  religion.' 


Art.  VIII. — A  Sketch  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  ^  including  the  Terri' 
tory  of  Foyaisy  descriptive  of  the  Cowitry ;  with  some  Infor^ 
mation  as  to  its  Productions,  the  best  Mode  of'  Culture,  ^c. 
chiefly  intended  for  the  Use  of  Settlers.  By  Thomas  Strange- 
ways,  K.  G.C.  Captain  First  Poyer  Native  Regiment,  and 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Ilis  Highness  Gregor,  Cazique  of  Poyais. 
Edinburgh.  1822. 

•  'J'HE  earth  has  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them!* 

But  even  the  South-Sea  bubble,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  mis- 
chief, was  substantial  compared  to  the  bubbles  at  present  floating 
around  us,  and  which,  each  in  its  turn,  will  in  due  time  burst,  and 
leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  That  so  many  sober-minded  and  sen- 
sible people  should  become  dupes  to  such  wild  and  hopeless 
speculations  and  barefaced  frauds,  as  are  every  day  practised 
upon  them,  is  to  us,  at  least,  wholly  unaccountable,  Unless  they 
have  suddenly  become  converts  to  tlie  soundness  of  that  axiom  of 
our  political  economists,  that  *  money  is  not  wealth.'  Every  day 
and  every  hour  we  hear  of  some  new  loan  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket— Spanish — Columbian — Chili — Peruvian — no  matter  what; 
indeed  it  would  not  greatly  surprize  us,  if  the  Patagonians  should 
condescend  to  apply  for  some  of  our  money  on  the  guarantee  of 
the  territory  of  lerra  del  Fuego,  and  the  sea-calves  of  J^ew  Shet- 
land; or  if  the  Eskiraaux  of  Barrow's  Strait  should  propose  a 
loan  on  the  credit  of  tolls  to  be  collected  from  the  North- West 
Passage. 

The  last,  and    not  the  least   modest,  attempt  to  *  raise   the 
wind/  is  that  of  the  gull-catchers  from  the  Mosquito  shore,  who 

have 
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have  made  their  appearance  in  the  market  under  the  twofold  clia- 
racter  of  loan-jobbers  and  land-jobbers;  holding  forth  the  se- 
ducing temptations  of  high  interest  for  the  one,  and  low  prices 
for  the  other — interest,  we  suspect,  without  principal — and  prices 
without  commodities.  The  ready  money  price,  and  there  is  no 
other,  is  but  four  shillings  an  acre;  and,  as  the  whole  disposable 
territory  consists  only  of  50,000,000  acres,  (about  seventy-six 
thousand  square  miles,)  what  a  bait  is  here  held  forth  for  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  Maberleys,  or  any  other  ambitious  Jews  or 
jobbers,  to  become,  not  only  immense  land-proprietors,  but 
powerful  sovereigns,  for  the  trifluig  sum  of  eight  or  ten  millions 
sterling ! 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  desirous  of  knowing  where- 
abouts, on  the  surface  of  the  wide  world,  these  said  seventy- 
six  thousand  square  miles,  which  constitute  the  territory  of 
Poyais,  may  be  situated — where  all  manner  of  grain  grows 
without  sowing,  and  the  most  delicious  fruits  without  planting; 
where  cows  and  horses  support  themselves,  and  where,  like  ano- 
ther blessed  country  on  the  same  continent,  roasted  pigs  run 
about  with  forks  in  their  backs,  crying,  '  come,  eat  me !'  We 
must  inform  them  then,  that  Pqyaw  is  a  paltry  '  town'  of  huts  and 
log-houses,  belonging  to  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  Honduras,  a 
province  of  Mexico,  and  situated  on  the  Black  River,  sixty 
miles  inland,  and  nearly  south  from  Cape  Camaron,  both  of 
which  will  be  found  on  the  maps  in  about  16^  lat.  in  that  part  of 
North  America  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mosquito  shore 
— a  word,  however,  so  ominous,  that  His  Highness  the  Cazi(}ue 
(of  whom  hereafter)  think»  it  prudent  "to  sink  it,  or  to  mention 
it  only  under  the  diluted  name  of  Mos^uitia. 

Now  as  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  Honduras, 
and  the  *  town'  of  Poyais,  have  for  many  centuries  belonged  to 
Spain,  and  been  considered  as  constituent  portions  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico,  not  one  foot  of  which  was  ever  held  by  the  English, 
except  occasionally,  during  a  war,  by  the  Buccaneers,  or  more 
recently  by  the  logwood-cutters,  we  apprehend  that  the  *  set- 
•  tiers,'  if  any  such  egregious  simpletons  should  be  found,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Mexicans,  or  the  Spaniards,  as  trespassers,  aiid 
treated  accordingly ;  and  that  the  piece  of  parchment,  so  neatly 
and  mathematically  marked  out  into  '  squares  of  one  mile,  or  640 
acres,  each,  to  be  seen  at  the  Land-Office,  No.  1,  Dowgate-hill,' 
will  be  nearly  the  whole  of  the  promised  land  of  which  diey  will 
ever  obtain  quiet  possession. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  further 
sacrifice  of  these  luckless  victims  to  credulity,  we  think  it  right 
to  state  briefly,  from  the  several  treaties  with  Spain,  the  relation 

in 
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ia  which  Great  Britain  stands  with  regard  to  the  territories  in 
question.     First  then,  by  the  treaty  concluded  the  3d  September, 
17S3,  at  Versailles,  His  Catholic  Majesty  agrees  that  His  Bri-^ 
tannic  Majesty's  subjects  shall  have  the  right  of  cutting,  loading, 
and  carrying  away    logwood  in   the   district  lying  between  the 
rivers  Wallisy  or  Bellize^  and  Rio-Hondo ;  and  from  the  sea  as 
far  inward  as  the  New-river  Lake ;  within  which  boundaries  the 
logwood-cutters    are    allowed,   without   interruption,    *  to    build 
houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  effects,'   provided,  however,    ^  that  these  stipulations 
shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating  in  any  wise  from  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty's   rights  of  sovereignty.'      It  is  also  stipulated, 
in    the  same   treaty,  '  that   if  any  fortifications   should  actually 
have  been  heretofore  erected  within  the  limits  marked  out.  His 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  them  all  to  be  forthwith  demolished; 
and  to  order  his  subjects  not  to  build  any  new  ones.'     These 
limits,  by  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  signed 
at  London  the  14th  July,  1786,  are  somewhat  extended,  and  per- 
mission given  to  cut  mahogany  as  well  as  logwood,  and  to  gather 
the  fruits  or  produce  of  the  earth  *  purely  natural  or  unculti- 
vated ;*  but  it  is  expressly  agreed,  *  that  this  stipulation  is  never 
to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  establishing  in  that  country  any  planta- 
tion of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,'  &c ^  since — all  the  lands  in 

question,  being  indubitably  acknowledged  to  belong,  of  right,  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  that  kind,  or  the  popula- 
tion which  would  follow,  can  be  allowed.' 

It  is  true,  the  limits  marked  out  for  the  logwood  cutters  are 
nearly  two  degrees  to  the  northward  of  the  Poyais  and  the  Mos- 
quito territory;  but,  in  the  same  convention.  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty agrees  that  his  subjects,  and  other  colonists,  who  had  hi- 
therto enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  *  shall  evacuate  the 
country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in  general,  and 
the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception.'  And  *  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  prompted  solely  by  motives  of  humanity,  promises  to 
the  King  of  England,  that  he  will  not  exercise  any  act  of  severity 
against  the  MosquitoSy  on  account  of  the  connections  which  may 
have  subsisted  between  the  said  Indians  and  the  English.' 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  establish  the  sole  right  of  Spain  to 
these  territories,  than  the  treaty  and  convention  above  mentioned. 
We  never  had  any  business  there.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the 
Mosquito  Indians  have  always  borne  an  inveterate  dislike  to 
the  Spaniards.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  when  governor  of 
Jamaica,  fostered  this  dislike,  and  invested  one  of  the  Indians 
with  a  commission  as  chief  of  the  Mosquitos  under  the  protec- 
tion 
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tion  of  England;  a  foolish  ceremony^  which  was  exercised . long 
after  by  his  successors^  just  as  we  now  make  King  Toms  and  King 
Jacks  among  the  Negroes  of  Western  Africa:  but  if  treaties  are  to 
be  considered  as  at  all  binding,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  not 
the  right,  nor  even  the  permission,  of  residence  on  the  Mosquito 
shore,  and  that  we  cut  logwood  and  mahogany  on  the  shores 
of  Honduras  bay  only  by  sufferance.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  tliat  government  ever  will  or  can  interfere  in 
behalf  of  those  who,  in  evil  hour,  may  look  to  those  territories, 
supposing  (which  yet  we  can  scarcely  credit)  that,  whilst  we 
have  so  many  unpeopled  colonies  of  our  own,  possessing  a  fine 
climate  and  affording  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence — 
men  should  be  found  weak  enough  to  place  themselves  and  their 
families  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful  tnbe  of  capricious  Indians, 
and  within  the  vortex  of  a  turbulent  and  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, at  war  with  the  mother-country. 

The  Foyais  bubble  is  however  systematically  conducted. 
First,  the  sale  of  lands  is  advertised;  then  a  loan  is  required;  and 
finally  a  book  is  published  to  bolster  up  the  two  former  pro- 
cesses, and  to  induce  *  subscribers'  to  come  forward  by  *  directing 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturists  of  Europe  to  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  enjoyed  in  this  rich  country' — by  *  assist- 
ing the  first  settlers,'  and  '  forwarding  the  great  and  good  object 
contemplated.'  The  prcJjedtOfs,  however,  have  employed  a  very 
awkward  personage  to  perform  this  last  part  of  the  delusioir. 
Who  *  Thomas  Strangeways,  K.  G.  C*  {Knight  of  the  Gull- 
Catchers)  may  be,  we  neither  know  nor  desire  to  know ;  but  if, 
as  he  tells  us,  ^  a  portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  this  fine 
country,'  we  can  only  say  that,  within  the  covers  of  his  Sketch  of 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  &c.  there  will  not  be  found  a  single  particle 
respecting  it,  which  bears  the  slightest  testimony  of  his  having 
ever  set  fopt  ow  it ;  in  fact,  he  has  gutted  and  garbled  Bryan  Ed- 
ward's Account  of  the  AVest  India  Islands,  and  Browne's  History 
of  Jamaica,  and  transplanted,  word  for  word,  the  whole  produce 
of  these  islands  into  the  Poyais,  or  rather  into  his  pages-t-.-nay,  he 
has  even  carried  off  the  late  Mr.  Rennie's  sugar  mills  from  Jamaica, 
and  placed  them  where  no  sugar  mill  has  yet  made  its  appearance. 
One  piece  of  information,  however,  the  book  does  contain, 
of  inconceivable  importance,  and  in  such  haste  is  the  writer  to 
communicate  it,  that  it  is  stuffed  into  the  preface.  It  is  this, 
that  the  '  Cazique  of  Poyais'  is  no  less  a  personage  than  *  His 
Highness  J  the  Macgregor,  of  the  Clan  Alpin,  directly  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland' !  and,  that  we  may  shortly 
expect  '  a  Memoir  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  His  High- 
wew's  life.' — Laud   we  the  gods! — His  Highness,  it  seems,  is 

at 
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ftt  present  in  Europe,  ^  procuring  re7x^iou5  and  ^or^/  instructors,, 
implements  of  husbandry^  and  persons  to  guide  and  assist  io 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil;*  and  we  learn  with  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  that  he  told  the  Poyais  at  parting,  (with  an  evident 
triumph  over  the  caveat  of  Doctor  Caius,)  *  none  but  the  honest, 
man  and  the  industrious  should  find  an  asylum  in  their  closet — 
we  beg  pardon — in  their  territory/  We  take  leave  to  suggest 
to  his  Highness  whether  it  might  not  tend  to  the  furtherance  of 
bis  grand  object,  if  overtures  of  an  honourable  nature  were  made 
by  him  to  *  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Olive/  whose. 
'  moral  and  religious'  tendencies  have  never  been  disputed,  and 
whose  other  qualifications  would  come  materially  in  aid  of  bis. 
own. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  a  person  of  the  Rob  Roy  familys 
(who  did  not  possess  all  the  qualities  of  that  freebooter)  made  a 
prodigious  splutter  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  on  the  Spanish 
main,  a  few  years  ago— his  name,  we  think,  was  Gregory  or 
Macgregory  or  Greger  Mac  Gregor — who,  being  taken  by  sur- 
prize, jumped  out  of  a  window,  with  his  purse  in  his  hand, 
leaving  his  breeches  behind  him.  Whether  *  His  Highness,  the 
Cazique/  be  the  same  person,  or  a  branch  of  the  same  stock, 
we  shall  probably  not  know  for  certain,  until  the  *  Memoir  of 
the  Macgregor  of  the  Clan  Alpin,'  makes  its  appearance  from 
the  pen  of  '  Thomas  Strange  ways,  K.  G.  C 

After  all,  we  have,  perhaps,  been  contending  with  shadows, 
and  the  Mands' and  the  Moan'  and  the  ^  Macgregor'  (notwith- 
standing the  fierce  portrait  as  a  frontispiece)  are  non-entities,  and 
the  whole  affair  merely,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  a  hoax — if,  how- 
ever, they  are  realities,  we  think  the  proper  authorities  would 
do  well  not  only  to  disavow  all  sanction  of  such  pernicious 
fooleries,  but  to  put  an  instant  stop  to  them. 


Art.  IX. —  1.  Further  Papers  relating  to  the  Slave-Trade.    Nos: 

III.  and  IF.     Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 

printed.     1821,  182(2. 
2.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution, 

read  at  the  Annual  Meetingy  held  on  the  \Oth  day  ojMayu 

1822. 

TT  will  deeply  be  regretted  by  all  whose  feelings  are  alive  to 
-■-  suffering  humanity,  that  the  two  further  Numbers  (HI.  and  IV.) 
of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Afri- 
can Institution,  forbid  the  indulgence  of  any  sanguine  hope,  that  the 
VOL.  XXVI II.  NO.  LV.  L  execr^bje 
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ekecrable  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  on  the  w  ane,  far  less  that  its  ex- 
titiction  can  be  calculated  upon  at  any  definite  period.  The  sense 
of  shame^  the  dread  of  exposure,  the  stings  of  conscience,  vihich, 
iti  ordinary  cases,  frequently  operate  on  individuals  as  the  pre- 
ventives of  crime,  are  torpid  or  extinct  in  the  breast  of  the  slave- 
dealer,  and  in  those  who  sanction  the  nefarious  traffic.  It  would  be 
expecting  too  much  from  the  practised  slave-dealer,  hardened  as  he 
18  in  crime,  to  forego  so  profitable  a  trade,  however  strongly  the 
force  of  public  opinion  might  set  against  it,  while  he  perceives  his 
own  government,  in  total  disregard  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  of 
the  most  solemn  promises,  not  scrupling  to  violate  engagements 
ibade  and  recorded  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  omission  in  the  treaties  concerning  the 
alave- trade,  and  we  are  pei'suaded  the  main  cause  of  their  ineffi- 
ciency, that  they  provided  no  punishment  whatever  for  the  culprit 
beyond  the  loss  of  ship  and  cargo ;  whereas,  if,  on  condemnation, 
the  master  and  crew  had  been  made  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  to 
be  branded  with  a  visible  and  indelible  mark  of  infamy,  the  sub- 
jects of  those  with  whom  treaties  have  been  made  would  not  ven- 
ture to  contravene  them  by  falsehood  and  chicanery,  and  by  the  pro- 
stitution of  royal  licences.  It  is  something  gained,  and  we  confess 
beyond  our  expectations,  that  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  in  their  new 
eriminal  code,  (which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
king  for  his  sanction,)  contains  a  provision  of  this  kind. 

• "  Art.  ^7^.  AH  ownera  and  fitters  out,  captains,  masters  and  officers 
of  Spanish  vessels  which  shall  or  may-purchase  negroes  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  shall  introduce  them  into  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
or  that  shall  be  captured  with  slaves  on  board,  shall  forfeit  the  ship  or 
iressel ;  the  produce  of  which,  when  sold,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  fine ; 
besides  which,  such  offending  persons  shall  be  condemned  to  ten  ^lears' 
hard  labour  on  the  public  works. 

*  "  The  same  penalties  and  forfeitures  shall  also  attach  to  all  owners, 
proprietors,  captains,  masters  and  officers  of  all  foreign  ships  or  vessels, 
who  shall  or  may  in  like  manner  introduce  slaves  into  any  of  the  ports 
of  the  monarchy, 

*  "  All  negroes  found  on  board,  or  introduced  by  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  means,  shall  be  declared  free. 

*  "  Of  the  produce  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  slave-ships,  one  part 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  negroes,  that  they  may  be  reconveyed 
to  their  own  country,  or  be  enabled  to  form  establishments  in  the  coun- 
try where  they,  are  introduced."  ' — Report,  p.  1 1, 

.  This  decree,  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law,  and  be  acted  upon  with 
good  faith,  will,  next  to  declaring  the  trade  to  be  piracy,  have  the 
desired  effect  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  part  of  it.  At  the  same 
tiiiic  we  must  observe^  that  it  would  haye  been  more  honourable  to 

the 
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llie  nation,  liail  llicv  passed  a  <lccree  to  this  effect  before  they  mada 
the  eiiornioua  addition  Mliich  they  have  done  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  Cuba,  and  others  of  their  colonies;  or  even  in  I82i,  when 
the  Cortes  rejected  the  proposition  of  a  law  for  the  more  effectual 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  proposed  by  the  Count  de  Terreno: 
instead  of  which,  an  intimation  was  given  to  our  ambassador  at 
Madrid  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  to 
apply  for  a  further  extension  of  two  years  to  the  term  fixed  by  treaty 
for  its  abolition.  The  peremptory  tone  in  which  this  intimation 
was  answered  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, — '  that  his 
Majesty  neither  would  nor  could  lend  himself  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion,' together  wtth  the  despair,  perhaps,  of  ever  recovering  thar 
conttneutal  colonies,  may  have  occasioned  that '  much  better  spirit' 
which  the  Report  says  '  began  to  manifest  itHclF.' 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  subjects  of  his  Most  Catholic 
Majesty  Live  not  been  idle  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  the  island 
of  Cuba  continues  to  be  the  general  eutrepflt  for  ships  of  all  na- 
tions, and  under  every  flag,  particularly  that  of  France,  not  only  for 
the  reception  of  slaves,  but  as  a  place  of  outfit.  Yet  we  have  there 
two  Commissioners  of  the  Mixed  Court,  whose  functions,  by  their 
own  account,  are  perfectly  nugatory.  It  is  stated  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  that,  since  their  residence  at  the  Havannah,  ninety- 
five  slave-ships  have  entered  that  port,  (twenty-six  of  them  in  opeii 
violation  of  the  treaty,)  besides  about  forty  others  in  the  minor  ports 
of  the  island  ;  not  one  of  which  has  been  condemned.  It  furlhir 
appears,  that,  from  the  SJst  October,  1320,  the  period  assigned  by 
treaty  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Spanish  slave-trade,  to  the  tst 
September,  1821,  twenty-six  vessels  had  entered  the  port  of  Ha- 
vannah, with  slaves  to  the  amount  of  (J,4IS.  Of  these  vessels, 
eighteen  were  Spanish,  five  French,  two  Porlugueze,  and  one 
American,  none  of  which  had  been  judicially  noticed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  island.  One  case  only  was  brought  before  the 
Mixed  Commission  Court  of  that  place,  and  it  proved  abortive. 
The  governor,  it  appears,  had  received  instructions  from  Spain  to 
carry  into  e6Fect  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Aboli- 
tion; but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  regard  will  be  paid  by  the 
local  authorities  to  any  orders  they  may  receive  from  Spain.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Havannah  is  the  sink  of  slavery,  and  the  com- 
mon receptacle  of  pirates  and  of  thieves. 

The  Portuguese  government  Is  perfectly  untractable.  It  hai 
so  far  the  happiness  of  being  singular,  that  it  is  the  only  Euro* 
pean  state  which  has  boldly  and  openly  refused  to  prohibit  ilq 
subjects  from  trading  in  slaves.  Other  powers  have  at  least  a&'ecled 
to  feel  some  compunction  for  the  sufleriugs  of  humanity  ;  and,  in  ac* 
knowledgine  the  atrocity  of  the  trade,  have  made  fair  promises  Iq  put 
an  end  to  it  either,  within  certain  or  indefinite  periods ;  but  Portugid 
L  2  unblushiugly 
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unblushlnglv  claims  a  continuance  of  the  odious  traffic  in  its  own 
African  colonies,  and  encourages  ils  subjects  in  it  by  the  unlimited 
l^nt  of  royal  licenses,  nominnlly  to  Cabenda,  where  there  are  few 
6r  no  slaves^  but  really  to  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  where  they 
abound,  and  where,  by  treaty,  she  has  stipulated  to  prohibit  the 
trade.     The  Governor  of  Bissao,  north  of  the  line,  is  a  noto- 
rious slave-dealer ;  and  one  of  his  ships,  with  slaves  of  his  own 
on  board,  was  captured  by  Lieutenant  Mildmay,  almost  within 
gun-shot  of  his  fort.     *  It  has  been  ascertained,'  says  the  Report  of 
the  Institution,  *  by  Captain  I^eke,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Myrmi- 
don, that  from  July,  1820,  to  October,  1821,  an  interval  of  about 
fifteen  months,  190  slave-ships  had  entered  the  river  Bonny,  and 
ibat  162  had  entered  the  Calabar,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing' 
slaves — of  which  the  greater  number  were  French  and  Portugueze/' 
So  actively,  indeed,  is  the  nefarious  traffic  carried  on,  that,  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  as  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers, 
(No.  III.  p.  53 — 57.)  between  the  Galinas  and  Calabar  upwards 
of  38,500  human  beings  were  torn  from  their  country  and  friends, 
chiefly  by  French,  Portugueze  and  Spanish  traders.     We  are  in- 
formed, on  good  authority,  that  in  the  eighteen  months  ending  with 
August  last,  not  fewer  than  4(X)  slave-ships  had  departed  from  the' 
western  coast  of  Africa,  carrying  away  upwards  of  1(X),000  slaves; 
tliat  nearly  one  half  of  these  were  French,  and  the  rest  mostly 
Portugueze. 

We  had  occasion,  in  a  former  Article,  to  notice  the  conduct  of 
the  notorious  Gomez,  the  slave-mongering  Governor  of  Prince's 
island.  Our  government,  it  seems,  had  remonstrated  so  strongly 
against  the  practices  of  this  man,  that  he  was  recalled,  as  our  officers 
thought,  to  Lisbon;  but  what  was  their  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion on  discovering  him  once  more  on  the  island,  decorated  with  a 
ribband  and  star !  The  trade,  it  seems,  had  not  suffered  in  his  ab- 
sence, having  been  carried  on  by  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  da 
Cruz,  a  worthy  representative  of  her  father,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  specimen  afforded  by  the  capture  of  the  Jose  Hallaco,  belong- 
ing to  this  mirror  of  female  tenderness.  This  cock-boat  was  under 
the  burden  of  seven  tons:  the  height  from  the  water-casks  to  the 
beanis,  the  only  place  of  sbelter  for  the  wretched  beings  who  com- 
posed the  cargo,  was  seventeen  inches;  and  in  this  miserable  chasm, 
thirty  human  creatures  had  been  wedged;  ten  of  them,  however, 
when  the  vessel  was  captured,  had  been  released  from  their  misery 
by  starvation,  and  the  remainder  were  found  in  the  last  stage  of 
human  suffering,  from  hunger,  filth  and  disease! 

The  total  indifference  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  slave- 
traders  to  the  wretchedness  which  they  inflict  on  the  unhappy  beings 
wfao^  fait  within  their  grasp,  is  illustrated  in  the  two  following 
instances,  given  by  Sir  George  Collier. 

'  'In 
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'  In  two  small  vessels,  tbc  one  only  73,  and  ibc  utber  about  l6'0 
,loiis,  captured  nearly  at  the  same  lime  by  the  boats  of  ibe  Tarlar  an<l 
Tliisile,  there  were  700  slaves !  The  height  of  bet  ween -decks  of  theso 
Vessels  was  less  than  three  feet :  the  slaves  were  all  fettered  in  pairs, 
jatnmed  (for  so  only  can  I  speak  when  I  describe  their  situation)  one 
"Within  the  feet  of  the  other.  Fever,  dysentery,  and  ail  the  train  of  hor- 
rible diseases  common  to  the  Alrican  ciiraBie  {fncreased  by  filth  bu 
foul,  and  stench  so  offensive,  as  not  to  be  imagineil*)  had  attacked  many 
of  them;  and  the  evident  consequences  to  probably  the  greater  part  of 
liie  slaves,  determined  me  to  seek  ft  remedy  if  po^tble,  1  consulted 
Mr.  Patten,  the  surgeon  of  the  Tartar;  Mr.  Clark,  the  iissi slant-sur- 
geon, and  Mr.  Bennet,  ihe  assistant  in  the  Thistle,  as  to  a  remedy,  if 
,one  could  be  found:  the  result  wan. a  general  inspection  of  ihe  staves; 
and  every  case  of  fever,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  one  hundred,  was  removed  to  the  booms  of  the  Tarlar :  and 
though  there  seemed,  and  assuredly  was,  extreme  risk  in  doing  so,  yet,' 
by  the  precautions  taken,  and  by  Ihe  active  and,  indeed,  never-ceasing 
alteniion  of  those  valuable  medicnl  officers,  the  only  person  attacked 
with  fever  in  the  Tartar  was  the  surgeon's  assistant,  nnil  he  recovered. 

'  Several  of  the  slaves  died  notwilhalanding  onr  best  efforts  ;  and  [ 
'am  fully  persuaded  few  of  those  captured  would  have  lived,  hud  1  suf- 
fered those  in  fever  to  remain  in  the  Althy  and  putrid  dungeons  of  the 


slave-vessels. 

*  1  will  presume 

order  the  shackles 

e  as  possible ; 


add  0 


othei 


loi 


,  thes 


isuring  me  that  the 
rally,  so  sensible  wt 


,  that  I  ventured  to 
removed  as  soon  after  their  cap- 
ihe  slave-masters  became  ridicu- 
life  of  no  while  person  could  be 
re  the  poor  beiM£;s  who  had  been 
hat,  by  all  the  ineans  ihey  could 
utmost  gratitude  and  thankful- 


e ;  but  geni 
'relieved,  of  their  improved  situation, 
express  themselves,  they  sliowed  ihi 

Hia  Catholic  Majesty's  royal  passports  to  trade  for  slaves  at  Ca- 
benda  and  Malembo  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  ever.  The 
Tliistle  fell  in  witti  no  fewer  than  ten  traders  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
all  of  tliem  fitted  completely  for  the  reception  of  slaves — platforms, 
water-casks,  boilers  and  shackles — not  one  of  «hich  had  jhe  least 
intention  to  go  near  Cabciida  or  Malembo,  but  to  take  their  car- 
goes on  board  in  Bonny  or  Calabar.  Obvious  as  this  may  be,  with- 
out slaves  being  actually  found  on  board,  they  are  not  liable  by  the 
treaties  to  detention;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  inhuman 
'wretches  who  commaiiH  vessels  of  this  description,  if  met  with, 
when  only  a  small  number  of  slaves  have  been  embarked,  in  order 
to  escape  capture,  make  no  scruple  to  throw  them  overboard,  or 
■stow  them  away  in  casks,  &c.  as  we  have  seen  before.  The  Iplii- 
genia,  in  boarding  the  Juliana,  Portugueze  schooner,  picked  up  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old,  clinging  to  the  rndder-chains,  whom  the  brutal 
master  liad  forced  overboard,  on  the  appearance  of  his  Majesty's 
ship. 

L  3  While 
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While  all  thesd  horrors  are  committed  by  Portugoeze  subjects , 
aiid  their  sovereign  is  signing  his  royal  licenses  to  authorize  them 
to  khake  as  many  slaves  as  they  can,  one  can  scarcely  suppress  a 
smile — a  bitter  smile — on  seeing  words  like  the  following,  put  into 
his  mouth  by  his  liberal  ministers.  '  The  glory  of  kings  is  inse* 
parable  from  the  happiness  of  their  subjects;  and  he  who  presides 
over  a  free  nation  is  as  happy  as  those  are  miserable  who  rule  over 
'$laves. 

We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
personally,  is  well  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade ;  but 
the  demand  for  slaves  m  the  colony  of  Surinam  is  too  tempting  a 
speculation  for  his  subjects  to  resist  the  admission  of  them  int6 
that  colony,  under  whatever  flag  they  may  be  brought.  We  fear  too 
that  his  ministers  have  not  always  acted  with  that  good  faith  which 
ihe  treaties  demanded.  From  the  open  and  repeated  violation  of 
them  by  the  colonists,  remonstrances  were  made  on  the  part  of 
pur  government;  upon  which  a  new  decree  was  issued,  professing 
to  prohibit  and  punish  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Surinam ;  but 
whidi,  in  fact,  opened  the  ports  of  that  colony  more  widely  for 
their  admission,  by  diminishing  the  penalties  of  illicit  slave  impor- 
tations. His  Majesty  is  made  to  declare,  that  *  the  introduction  of 
'Negroes  into  the  colonies  of  his  kingdom,  is  prohibited  under  the 
p^alties  denounced  against  the  importation  of  prohibited  goods 
into  the  said  colonies;' — a  punishment  which,  as  the  Directors  of 
the  African  Institution  justly  observe,  *  while  it  places  a  human 
being  on  a  level  with  a  keg  of  gin,  or  a  firkin  of  butter,  is  a  relax- 
ation, instead  of  an  aggravation,  of  the  penalties  already  affixed  to 
slave- trading-.' 

Jx)rd  Clancarty  was  not  deceived  by  this  evasive  and  unsatisfac- 
tpify  decree;  and  finding,  during  his  correspondence  with  the  Dutch 
minister,  how  little  disposed  this  gentleman  was  to  concede  any 
point  that  appeared  to  be  favourable  to  the  object  he  had  most  at 
heart,  he  solicited  a  direct  communication  with  the  King,  on  whose 
.persondl  attention  the  subject  was  further  pressed  by  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  private  inter- 
views to  which  they  were  admitted.  From  this  time  such  an  evident 
change  was  produced  in  the  councils  of  his  Majesty  as  to  lead 
jU>rd  Clancarty  to  think,  that  the  government  was  seriously  dis- 
pqsed  to  put  an  end  to  this  detestable  traffic ;  and  that  he  might  ven- 
ture to  congratulate  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  *  on  what  he  thinks 
he  may  designate  as  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  important  object, 
a9  far  as  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.'  We  believe  in- 
deed that  the  slave-trade  of  the  Dutch  on  the  west-coast  of  Africa  has 
nearly  ceased;  and  that  the  fort  oif.£llraina  has  of  late  merelyafforded 
facilities  to  the  slaving  vessels  of  other  nations ;  but  it  is  understood 

that 
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that  ilaves  itlll  continue  to  be  poured  into  tiie  coluny  of  Suiiuaui, 
chiefly  by  ships  under  the  Frencli  Hug- 
But  the  slave-trade  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  dwindles  into 
insignilicanre  when  compared  wilh  thai  of  France.  Even  over 
Portugal,  France  niaintaius  her  guilly  pre'eminence.  The  whole 
coast,  both  of  Western  and  Eastern  Afnca,  swarms  with  marauders 
under  the  French  flag  j  and  it  is  but  too  evident,  thsit  neither  the 
government  nor  the  people  have  the  least  desire  lo  suppress,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  aiai  lo  encourage  its  extension.  The  facts  which 
we  are  about  to  adduce  fully  bear  us  out  in  saying,  that,  altliough 
that  governnieni  has  decreed  the  entire  abolition  of  the  trade ;  al- 
though Louis XVIII.  has  solemnly  pledged  himself,  under  his  own 
hand,  to  join  with  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  in  effecting  the 
extinction  of  a  traffic  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  lends  to  the 
destruction  of  mankind,'  it  is  increasing  to  a  frightful  extent; 
and  that  not  one  single  practical  effort  has  been  made,  either  bjr 
his  naval  officers  or  by  the  governors  of  his  colonies  (with  a 
single  exception,  whicli,  instead  of  praise,  incurred  punishment,) 


A  French  s<|uadron,  it  is  true,  has,  for  some  time,  been  cruizing 
on  die  coast  of  Africa,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  the  stave-trade ; 
yet  though  diere  is  not  a  bay,  or  creek,  or  river  on  the  coast  in  which 
French  ships  may  not  every  day  in  the  year  be  detected,  not  a  single 
capture  has  been  made.  On  the  contrary, — tliese  cruizing  ships 
of  war  are  known  to  have  fallen  in  with  many  slaving  vessels  be- 
longing to  their  countrymen,  to  have  boarded  them,  and,  after  an 
exchange  of  civilities,  to  have  left  them  unmolested  to  pursue  iheir 
illegal  and  criminal  Iratlic.  Commodore  Du  Plessis,  who  com- 
manded the  French  brig  of  war  L'Huron,  frankly  avowed  that  his 
instructions  did  not  authorize  him  to  capture  French  ships  found 
slaving.  Nay  it  is  well  known,  that  officers  in  the  French  navy,  of 
the  rank  of  post-captains,  are  themselves  commanders  of  slave-ships. 
One  of  these,  of  the  name  of  Lamprear,  Capitaine  de  fr%ate,  who 
commanded  L'Slspoir  slave-trader  of  Nantz,  was  so  insensible  of 
his  degradation,  so  lost  to  all  feeling  of  shame,  as  to  come  on  board 
his  Majesty's  schooner  Thistle,  in  the  full  dress  uniform  of  his  rank, 
and  to  talk  of  the  gratilicaliou  he  had  received  in  meeting  with  a 
brother  officer  in  the  person  of  Commodore  DuPlessis;  who,  no 
doubt,  was  equally  gratified  in  meeting  with  an  old  acquaintance 
BO  honourably  employed.  The  same  want  of  self-respect  seems  to 
pervade  the  public  functionaries  in  all  the  French  colonies:  in  those 
of  Senegal  and  Goree,  almost  all  of  them  are  known  to  have  their 
little  adventures  in  the  lirm,  and  there  the  coast-traders  are  sure  to 
find  a  ready  snpply  of  all  their  wants. 

Nor  are  the  ravages  committed  by  the  French  slave-traders 
L  4  confined 
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tO€MifiDecl  to  the  western  shores  of  the  devoted  continent  of  Africa. 
At  Zanzibar,  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  set  of  lawless  adventurers 

/from  Nantz  have  established  an  entrep6t  for  slaves,  who  are 
kidnapped  in  the  interior  or  taken  by  violence,  and  driven  to 
•certain  posts,  where,  they  are  purchased  by  Mahomedan  traders, 
and  marched  down  to  this  island.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  see 
•iblit  our  suggestion  in  a  former  article,  respecting  the  purchase  of 
'Zanzibar  by  the  East  India  Company  from  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
:i»in  a  train  of  negociation.  The  possession  of  this  spot  would 
-cripple  the  projects  of  the  Nantz  squadron  in  those  seas,  and 
-narrow  the  speculations  of  the  unprincipled  and  inhuniau  marauders 
•employed  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  vast  extent  of  their 
^speculations  was  fully  developed  in  copies  of  a  correspondence 
-found  on  board  the  '  Succ^s,'  captured  by  his  Majesty's  ship 
f'Menai ;  as  well  as  tlie  description  of  persons  interested  in  that 
nefarious  concern.  '  All  the  judges'  (says  the  supracargo  to  his 
owner)  '  are  colonists  of  Bourbon,  who  have  themselves  pur- 
chased Negroes  belonging  to  our  cargo;  and  therefore  we  are 
perfectly  easy,  and  you  may  be  so  too.'  This  ship  had,  on  a 
former  voyage,  landed  24B  slaves  there.  The  governor,  the  Baron 
-Mylius,  an  upright  and  honourable  man,  instituted  proceedings 
•against  her ;  but  the  judges,  who  were  themselves  dealers  in  human 
'flesh,  concurred  in  acquitting  her ; — and  now  mark  what  this  honest 
-sapracargo  writes  respecting  M.  Mylius!  ^  The  governor  is  the 
'greatest  scoundrel  in  the  country ;  he  is  execrated  by  the  whole 
colony ;  by  all  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  colour  they  may  be. 
This  governor  is  the  scourge  of  the  colony ;  he  will  cause  its  ruin.' 
-Good  care,  however,  was  taken  to  prevent  so  calamitous  an  event ; 
•his  *  Anglomania  and  philanthropy* — crimes  never  to  be  forgiven 
in  France — procured  him  a  dismissal  from  his  government,  to  make 
•way  for  one  who  better  knew  how  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
xolony,  and  of  its  humane  and  upright  judges. 
'  Can  there  be  any  doubt  then  that  the  French  government  coun- 
tenances this  iniquitous  trade,  or  that  the  evil  is  not  deeply  rooted 
jn  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries?  And  can  it  be  any  matter  of 
•surprize  that,  considering  the  enormous  profits  of  the  trade,  the  im* 
punity  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  actual  encouragement  it 
lA^eets  with  from  the  highest  quarters,  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  it 
'«hould  increase  ?  We  repeat  that  there  is  no  law  in  France  which 
marks  the  slave-dealer  as  a  criminal ;  his  offence  is  not  visited  with 
«ny  infamous  punishment — he  is.  not  liable  either  to  imprisonment, 
banishment,  transportation,  or  any  other  personal  infliction.  The 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  merely  condemns  the  ship  and  cargo  to  con- 

'  flscation,  and  renders  the  master  incapable  of  holding  a  future 
■eommand^-^and  even  this  law  is  evaded.;  But  what  is  worst  of  all, 
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[licii!  is  nu  public  feeling  in  France  aguiiist  the  kluvc-lrade ;  ai>d 
Liie  niercliuiits  and  llic  olil  culoiiisl^  are,  uliuobt  tu  u  man,  in  favour 
of  its  COU11  tin  nance.  '  The  French  governinenl,'  says  the  Due  de 
Braglie,  'avows  ilself  powerless  when  oppoiied  to  crime;  it  is 
unable  to  prevent  the  wretched  Negroes  from  being  torn  from  their 
country  and  their  families ;  and  when  chance  delivers  diem  into  its 
power,  what  course  does  it  pnrsue  i*  It  leagues  itself  with  crimi- 
nals, voluntarily  becomes  their  accomplice;  and,  liLe  the  dog  in  tlie 
fable,  miable  to  fulfil  its  duty,  incapable  to  maintain  its  ground 
against  those  whom  it  ought  to  resist  and  overcome,  it  participates 
Jn  the  plunder.'  In  such  a  state  of  things  we  fully  concur  with 
ihe  Directors  of  the  African  Instituiion,  in  the  assertion,  that  the 
'  good  faith  of  such  a  government  will  continue  to  be  the  subject 
of  suspicion;  and  its  Dag  will  continue  to  be  the  cover  for  the 
atrocities  of  its  own  subjects,  and  for  those  of  the  ruffians  of  every 
other  country  who  carry  on  this  trattic  of  blood  and  desolation.' 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  ground  of  defence  set  up  by  the  French 
government,  '  that  other  nations  assume  their  flag,  and  carry  on 
the  trade  under  it ;'  but  is  not  this  to  acknowledge  that  the  trade 
is  GO  completely  sanctioned  by  the  French  government,  that  under 
its  flag  the  subjects  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  its  own,  may  carry 
it  on  with  impunity  f  Yet  the  French  ministers,  with  all  the  atroci- 
ties that  have  been  committed  under  their  own  flag,  contended,  in 
reply  to  au  able  speech  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  that  no  change  in  the  present  law  was  necessary,  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  adequate  to  its  purpose  !  When  any  instance  shall 
uccur  of  a  French  slave-ship  being  captured,  or  molested,  by  their 
own  squadron,  and  the  offenders  shall  be  brought  to  jiisliee,  we 
may  tlien,  but  not  till  then,  believe  (hat  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tulleries 
does  nut  connive  at  the  trade. 

Tiie  plea,  however,  that  ships  of  other  nations  assume  their  flag 
cannot  serve  them  in  the  insiuiice  we  are  about  to  mention.  By 
an  act  of  folly,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  followed  up  by 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  atrocity,  (but  which  produced  a  very  dif- 
ifcrent  result  to  diat  which  ihey  had  anticipated,)  three  French 
slave-traders  afforded  an  occasion  for  that  gallant  display  of 
prompt  and  determined  courage  on  the  part  of  British  seamen,  for 
which  they  have  always  been  distinguished  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  left  no  loop-hole  fur  the  French  goverimient  to  plead  ignorance, 
or  abuse  of  their  Hag. 

'  On  ilie  15th  of  April  last,  Lieul.  Mildniay  was  ordered  by  Commo- 
iliire  till'  Jtobert  Meiiits  to  command  the  boats  of  H.  M.  S.  Iphigenia 
and  Myrmidon,  then  proceeding  hito  the  river  Bunny.  The  boats  hav- 
ing crossed  the  bar  soon  after  day  lisht,  about  7  o'clock  seven  sail  (two 
athouners,  four  brigs,  one  of  them  lingUsh,  and  housed 
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toasts  struck,  and  a  brigantine)  were  observed  lying  at  anchor  off  the  town 
of  Bonny.  When  the  boats  were  about  four  miles  off,  they  displayed  their 
colours,and  as  they  advanced  within  long  range,  the  two  schooners,  their 
broadsides  having  been  previously  brought  to  bear  on  the  boats  by  springs 
on  their  cables,  opened  a  fire,  without  showing  any  colours.  The  boat 
which  Lieut.  Mildmay  was  in  pulled  faster  than  the  others,  and  having 
i;ot  considerably  a-head  of  them,  Lieut.  Mildmay  waited  for  their 
coming  up:  the  slavers  conceived  this  stop  to  proceed  from  fear  of 
advancing  farther,  and  immediately  the  two  brigs  and  brigantine  under 
French  colours  commenced  a  heavy  fire.  When  the  boats  were  neat 
enough  for  their  shot  to  take  effect,  the  fire  was  returned,  at  the  same 
time  they  cheeringly  advanced,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  mu»- 
quetry  from  all  the  vessels,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action^  they  succeeded  in  boarding  and  taking  possession 
jof  the  whole  of  them. 

,  VIn  this  action  there  were  two  men  killed,  and  five  severely  wound- 
ed. The  numbers  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  slave-vessels  were 
not  aqcurately  ascertained,  but  on  board  of  the  Spanish  schooner 
'*  Ycanara/'  which  made  a  most  desperate  resistance,  there  were  nine- 
teen killed  and  several  badly  wounded. 

'  Even  after  the  dastardly  Spanish  slavers  had  resigned  their  vessel 
to  our  brave  seamen,  a  number  of  them  had  skulked  below,  and  arming 
the  slaves  with  musquets,  made  them  fire  up  the  hatchways  upon  our 
people,  by  which  one  was  killed  and  several  wounded.  The  gallant 
and  spirited  Commander  of  the  boats,  perceiving  his  people  thus  falling 
about  him,  instantly  directed  every  Spaniard  on  board  to  be  roused 
from  below  and  thrown  overboard.  Our  tars  were  not  long  in  e:^ecut- 
ing  the  order ;  and  although  at  the  time  they  were  thrown  overboard, 
the  vessel's  stern  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  beach^  yet 
three  of  the  Spaniards  were  carried  off  by  the  sharks. 

*  The  Spanish  schooner  Yecua,  when  taken  possession  of  by  Lieut. 
Mildmay,  had  alighted  match  hanging  over  the  open  magazine-hatch; 
the  match  was  lighted  and  placed  there  by  the  crew,  before  they  leapt 
overboard  and  swam  for  the  shore  :  it  was  seen  by  one  of  our  seamen^ 
who  coolly  and  prudently  put  his  hat  under  the  burning  wick  and  re- 
moved it.  The  magazine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  powder ;  one 
9park  from  the  flaming  ipatch  would  have  blown  up  325  unfortunate 
rictims  ironed  in  the  hold,  besides  the  officers  and  men  of  our  squadron 
then  on  board  of ' her.  These  monsters  of  iniquity  deeply  regretted 
After  the  action,  to  Lieut.  Mildmay,  the  failure  of  their  diabolical  plot, 

'  The  Ycanam  was  the  first  vessel  that  was  captured,  next  the  Ye- 
cua and  Vigilante,  and  then  the  other  two.  On  board  of  the  Ycanam, 
Lieut.  Mildmay  observed  a  pretty  little  slave  girl  about  12  or  13  years 
of  age,  in  irons,  to  which  there  was  fastened  a  thick  iron  chain,  ten  feet 
long,  which  was  dragged  along  as  she  moved.  With  the  true  humane 
(eelings  of  a  British  seaman,  Lieut.  Mildmay  ordered  the  girl  to  be 
instantly  released  from  this  cruel  iron  yoke;  and  that  the  captain,  who 
had  so  cruelly  treated  her,  for  r^easons  best  known  to  himself,  should 
if^t  pass  in  ignoFMice  of  the  pain  and  degradation  inflicted  on  an  un^ 
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protected  anil   innocent  ftroale,  the  irom  were  ardtited  to  he  put  on 
him.* — Sierra  Leone  Gazette. 

The  twoSpntiiardshadonboardSOgiina,  86men,  andTOo  slaves; 
the  lliree  Frenchmen,  10  guns,  78  men,  siid  777  slaves.  The  mia- 
creaiits  by  whiirn  these  vessels  were  niaoned  had  not  the  courage  to 
resist  the  altuck  nf  a  few  open  boab^i  yet  so  certain  bad  they  made 
tliemiielvea  of  gelling  the  a!!sailants  into  their  possession,  ihat  ihey  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  murder  the  whole  of  tlieni.  By  thb 
gallant  exploit,  for  such  it  was,  146'i  slaves  were  released  from 
iheir  chains  and  set  free  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  two  Spanish 
vessels  were  condemned.  'ITie  three  French  ships  were  sent  to 
England,  from  whence  ihey  were  carried  over  to  Cherbourgh,  and 
delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  French  admiral  Le  Vicomte  de 
Carnilliac. 

They  viill  not,  therefore,  we  presume,  have  the  hardihood  lo 
assert  in  ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  this  Iransaclion, '  like  the 
atiociuus  stories  of  llie  Rodeur  and  others,'  is  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  false  and  fabricated  intelligence  of  the  English  news- 
papers. Indeed  the  speech  made  by  M.  Beijamin  Constant  has 
not  only  proved,  in  its  full  extent,  the  atrocious  case  of  the  Hodeur, 
but  thrown  some  new  light  on  the  subject,  not  at  all  creditable 
lo  the  government  or  the  state  of  public  I'eeling  in  Paris.  The  fot* 
lowing  is  his  statement: — 

'  "  The  Rodeur  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  24th  of  January,  1819, 
for  ilie  coast  of  Africa,  to  purchase  slaves.  When  under  the  line,  h 
was  perceived  ihai  [he  negroes,  who  were  heaped  together  in  the  hold, 
and  between  decks,  bad  contracted  a  considerable  inflammation  in  the 
eyes.  They  were  successively  brought  on  deck,  in  order  that  ihey 
might  breathe  a  purer  air.  But  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  this 
practice/  because  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  locked  in  each 
olber's  arms.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Guadaloupe,  the  crew  was 
in  a  must  deplorable  condition.  Of  the  negroes,  thirty-ainc  had  become 
blind,  and  were  liroiiM  over-board  r  ' 

'  Gentlemen,  this  statement  cannot  be  disputed.  I  will  prove  it 
to  you.  The  editor  of  the  work — a.  man,  as  you  may  perceive 
from  his  tides,  of  great  respectability — says  in  a  note,  "  The  surgeon 
who  was  employed  on  board  continues  blind  ;"  and  he  afterwards  adds, 
"  This  young  man  furnished  me  with  a  part  of  the  details  which  com- 
pose the  history  of  this  melancholy  event."  M.  Guilli£  therefore  ob- 
tained his  information  from  an  eje-wiiness,  from  a  man  belonging  to 
ibe  ship,  from  a  man  who  related  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

'  Gentlemen,  the  vessel  is  named ;  the  port  whence  she  sailed  is 
pointed  out;  the  name  of  the  captain  is  known:  the  surgeon  is  here; 
bis  name  is  Maignan.  You  cannot  then  think  it  extraordinary  that  £ 
should  ask,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  after  the  fact  has  t)ecume 
public,  whether  the  captain  has  been  prosecuted,  and  whether  ih 
geon,  whi>  witnessed  the  whole,  has  been  inlerrogaled  i     I  have 
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'•reason  to  doubt  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  been  done  ;  for  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1820,  the  Rodeur  was  refitted  for  an  adventure  of  the 
same  kind,  under  the  same  captain. — Another  circumstance,  which  I 
.shall  state  to  you^  corroborates  my  doubts. 

*  1  hold  in  my  hand  the  Btblioth^que  Ophtalmologique,  printed  in  No- 
vember, 1819j  with  fhe  names  of  the  auMor  and  printer.  It  contains  the 
whole  of  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted,  with  the  name  of  the  captain 
at  full  length,  and  these  horrible  words, — **  Thirty-nine  negroei  were 
thrown  aoer-board"  But  here  is  another  Biblioth^que  Ophtalmologiquey 
with  the  same  date,  the  same  names  o( author  and  printer  ;  but  the  name 
of  the  captain,  and  the  horrible  words  which  1  have  just  repeated,  are 
omitted.  1  declare  that  I  received  the  first  copy  which  contains  the 
•words  on  the  very  day  of  its  publication.  The  second  and  mutilated  copy 
did  not  reach  me  until  long  after.  Has  a  second  edition  been  published 
for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  traces  of  a  most  atrocious  crime  ? 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  fsLCifJor  my  copy  is  the  only  one  ofthejirst  cdi- 
,tion  I  have  been  able  tojind  ;  and  all  persons  who  possess  the  second  edi- 
tion refuse  to  credit  what  1  stated  to  them  on  the  authority  of  the  first/ 

This  statement,  it  seems,  was  supposed  to  be  too  horrible  even 
for  the  politicians  of  Paris,  and  accordingly  M.  Guilli6  found  it  ex- 
pedient the  very  next  day  to  disavow,  through  the  medium  of  a 
French  journal,  his  having  had  any  purpose,  except  a  scientific  one, 
.in  narrating  the  tragical  events  which  took  place  on  board  the 
Rodeur;  but,  as  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution  observe, 
'  in  thus  disavowing  any  improper  motive  for  the  publication,  he 
removes  all  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative.' 

Seeing  then  the  vast  extent  of  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
.French,  and  under  the  sanction  of  their  flag,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  those  very  places  on  that  coast  which  were  restored  to  her 
dominion,  well  might  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  their  ad- 
dress to  His  Majesty,  declare,  that  they  '  cannot  reflect,  without 
the  deepest  pain,  that  whereas,  while  under  our  protection  they 
(the  Africans)  not  only  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite  from  their 
miseries,  but  were  beginning  to  enjoy  the  security  and  comfort 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  a  peacemi  industry  and  of  a  legitimate 
commerce,  the  renewal  of  the  slave-trade,  which  almost  imme- 
diately followed  their  cession  to  France,  has  utterly  blasted  those 
.delightful  prospects,  and  has  again  consigned  those  unhappy  coun- 
.  tries  to  rapine  and  anarchy,  to  barrenness  and  desolation*' 

It  ought  to  be  (and  we  think  it  must  be)  a  mortifying  reflection  to 
the  French  government,  notwithstanding  its  obstinate  perseverance 
in'  sheltering  crime,  that  to  France  alone,  more  than  to  the  united 
•and  criminal  attempts  of  the  subjects  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
{Europe,  must  be  ascribed  the  perpetuation  of  that  misery  which  is 
desolating  the  two  coasts  of  Africa.  It  is  in  vain  that  shle  boasts  of  her 
humane  exertions  in  colonizing  (as  she  is  now  doing)  the  island  of  St. 
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Marie,  siliialcd  close  (o  the  nlinres  of  Madagascar.  Wliat  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  her  professions,  that  tlie  same  principles  which  gave 
birth  to  the  esiabti^hiiient  of  Sierra  Leone,  \^ill  be  adopted  in  this 
new  settlement  ontheeaslern  side  of  that  devoted  continent?  A  cir- 
cumstance, indeed,  is  slated  in  the  Heport  of  the  Directors  of  the 
African  Inslitutinn,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  Sierra  Leone, 
which  is  alone  snflicient  to  excite  the  stronoest  doubts  of  any  good 
intentions  in  forming  it.  It  is  there  said,  ihut  the  transport  wiiich 
carried  out  the  governor  and  settlers  of  this  island  called  at  Senegal 
and  Goree;  lliot  the  governor  had  an  order  from  the  minister  of 
marine  to  the  local  government  of  those  places,  to  permit  him  topur- 
choseand  carry  awuj' 80  slaves;  that  wishing  to  have  none  but  picked 
men,  it  was  necessary  to  olfer  four  times  the  usual  price  ;  and  that 
the  temptation  was  so  great  as  to  have  led  various  persons  to  self 
and  force  on  board  some  of  their  domestic  servants,  long  domiciled 
in  the  settlement:  and  the  directors  justly  observe,  that '  an  establish- 
ment commencing  with  such  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  hu~ 
manity,does  not  hold  out  a  very  flattering  proniiaeof  good  to  the  negro 
population  of  Madagascar,  in  whose  vicinity  it  is  placed.'  The  worthy 
Iladamn,  however,  king  of  the  greater  part  of  that  fine  island,  con- 
thiues  tirm,  and  scnipulously  adheres  to  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Governor  Farqnhar.  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  agent  of  Tamatav^, 
writes,  on  the  4lh  May,  IS'21,  '  There  has  not  been  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  natives  offering  slaves  for  sale  since  the  proclamation 
of  Radama  prohibiting  the  iraflic ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
your  excellency's  views,  for  the  civilization  and  advantage  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  extensive  island,  being  effected  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  your  expectation.' 

If,  therefore,  any  renewal  of  tiie  slave-trade  on  this  island,  with 
all  its  concomitant  horror  and  misery,  should  take  place,  the  sin 
must  lie  at  the  door  of  France. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  professes  to  be  equally 
anxious  with  our  own,  to  put  an  end  to  the  infamous  trathc  in 
slaves ;  whilst  the  southern  states  manifest  an  ardent  desire  of  con- 
tinuing this  scourge  of  humanity.     The  American  legislature  has 

~eed  gone  beyond  us,  by  passing  an  act  which  declares  the 
ne  of  slave-trading  by  American  ships,  or  American  subjects, 
to  be  piracy,  and  as  such,  affixing  to  it  the  punishment  of  death ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  resists  ^e  next  effectual  death-blow  to  the 
trade — a  reciprocal  right  of  search  ;  a  measure  which  is  strongly 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  best  and  only  means  of  suppressing  the  trade,  so  long  as 
other  nations  will  not  concur  in  making  it  piracy.  The  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  eKetutive  ia  the  more  unreasonable,  as  the  com-, 
nitlee  has  clearly  and  ably  shown,  in  its  report,  that  the  use  of  a 

reciprocal 
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reciprocal  iind  modified  right  of  search  involves  no  iiacrifice  of  nlH 
tional  interest,  nor  any  compromise  of  national  honour.  On  the 
American  naval  officers  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Sir 
George  Collier  bestows  unqualified  praise:  between  them  and 
the  officers  oT  his  squadron,  (he  says)  the  utmost  unanimity  pre- 
vailed in  their  joint  endeavours  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  detestable 
Iraflic.  The  conduct  of  Sir  George  Collier,  his  officers  and  seamen, 
cannot  be  too  highly  applauded  throughout  the  trying  situations  in 
which  they  have  been  constantly  placed.  In  the  midst  of  fraud, 
knavery,  and  barbarity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deepest  human 
misery  on  the  other,  they  have  fearlessly,  and  with  unshaken  con- 
stancy, exposed  their  lives,  and  braved  tlic  loss  of  their  propertyy 
to  rescue  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  one,  and  to  punish  the  inhuman 
perpetrators  of  the  other. 

The  efficacy  of  a  right  of  search  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted.  During  the  latter  periods  of  the  war,  when  we  exercised 
that  right  on  all  suspected  vessels,  the  slave-trade  had  nearly  ceased 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  and  the  consequence  was,.aa 
stated  by  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  that  the  native 
chiefs,  no  longer  tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  gain,  to 
the  prosecution  of  that  nefarious  commerce,  began  to  turn  tlieir 
minds  to  more  civilized  and  peaceful  pursuits :  a  guiltless  inter- 
course was  commenced  between  neighbouring  districts ;  the  fields 
were  in  a  state  of  progressive  cultivation;  and  every  Christian 
teacher,  who  visited  any<country  within  a  moderate  distance  from 
Sierra  Leone,  was  readily  permitted  to  establish  a  school,  and  sure 
to  meet  with  willing  and  attentive  hearers.  But  with  the  restora- 
tion of  maritime  peace  terminated  the  right  of  search,  and  com- 
menced a  revival  of  the  slave-trade ;  and,  as  the  Directors  observe, 
*  the  first  re-appearance  of  slave-ships  operated  like  a  moral  blast 
upon  the  population.' 

.  What  other  steps  can  be  taken,  excepting  those  of  declaring  the 
trade  piracy,  or  establishing  a  right  of  search,  we  really  know  not. 
So  long  as  America  refuses  to  accede  to  .a  reciprocation  of  this 
right,  and  France  to  take  decisive  measures  to  prevent  the  abuses 
committed  under  her  flag,  the  trade,  instead  of  being  suppressed, 
v|rill  continue  to  flourish.  The  trade  of  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  must  necessarily  be  crippled,  if  not  put  an  end  to, 
provided  there  should  be  a  sincere  intention,  on  the  part  of  these 
powers,  to  s^n  the  Additional  Article  to  the  treaty,  which  the 
Directors  of  the  African  Institution  have  published.*     Should  this 

ir  •  ■  Article 

*  'It  is  agreed,  that  if  there  shall  be  dear  and  undeniable  proof,  that  a  slave  or 
slaves  have  been,  ifor  the  purpose  of  illegal  traffic,  put  on  board  a  vesselin  theirame- 
dkUe  cruize  on  which  tUe  vessel  shall  be  captured,  then  and  on  tliat  Account,  according 

to 
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Article  really  be  acceded  to^  and  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  be 
taken  into  our  occupation^  as  we  suggested,  the  human  traffic 
which  covers  those  sinks  of  iniquity,  the  Bights  of  Biafra  and  Be** 
nin,  (into  which  two-thirds  of  die  slaves  are  brought  by  the  nume-» 
rous  rivers  which  fall  into  them,)  would  solely  belong  to  France; 
for  Prince's  island,  the  nbode  of  Gomez,  and  the  general  recepta-> 
cle  for  Portuguese  traders,  would  in  that  case  no  longer  afford 
protection  to  the  illegal  trade.  We  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  1U9 
suggestion.  Sir  George  Collier  fully  agrees  with  us. 

*  In  my  apprehension,  from  the  experience  of  three  years'  service  iw 
command  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  any  means  would  be  so  like}3is 
to  check,  in  a  most  material  degree,  the  slave-trade  in  the  Bight  o£ 
Biafra,  as  the  establishment  of  a  small  post,  either  at  Fernando  Po  or 
Goat  Island ;  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  the  attenn 
tion  of  their  lordships  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  these  islands.  By  a 
reference  to  thtf  chart,  or  to  the  survey  I  have  forwarded  to  their  lord- 
ships, it  will  be  seen  that  by  a  very  trifling  establishment  at  either  of 
these  islands,  and  a  small  depot  for  the  supply  of  bis  Majesty's  cruizets 
in  the  neighbouring  Bights  of  Biafra  and  Benin,  the  blockade  of  the' 
rivers  in  these  Bights  might  be  carried  on  without  any  intermission,  be^ 
cause  the  river  Old  Calabar  would  require  to  be  actually  visited  oitiy 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  there  is  anchorage  for  cruizers  between 
these  islands  and  the  slave-rivers. 

.  *  The  cruizers,  by  resorting  to  Fernando  Po,  would  thereby  have  t-he 
ready  means  of  effectually  blockading  the  river  Ronny,  New  and  Old 
Calabar,  Del  Rey,  the  Camaroons,  and,  indeed,  all  that  line  of  coast  iQ 
the  river  Nazareth,  which  lies  only  two  miles  south  of  the  line/-T 
(Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  IV".  p.  29.) 

Amidst  the  mass  of  human  misery  through  which  we  have  been 
wading,  it  may  afford  some  consolation  to  the  active  friends  of  bur 
manity  to  reflect,  that  the  slave-trade  is  one  of  those  evils  which  19 
not  unlikely  to  work  out  its  own  extinction,  by  the  conjoint  effects 

to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  the  32d  day  of  Jaha- 
ary,  1815,  and  of  the  additional  Convention  of  the  28th  day  of  July,  1817,  she  is  t<^ 
be  justly  detained  by  cruizers,  and  finally  condemned  by  the  Commissioners,  altbougl^ 
such  slave  or  slaves  shall  not  be  found  actually  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture. 

^Tlie  present  Additional  Article  shall  have  the  samie  force  and  effect  at  if  it  were 
inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Additional  Convention  of  the  28th  day  of  July,  1817.', 

1^  this  be  nut  an  unauthorized  fabrication,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to  consider  it, 
the  slave-trade  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  roust 
soon  cease,  or  be  diverted  into  otlier  channels,  or  carried  on  under  other  flags.    Bot 
if  it  be  unauthorised,  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution  have  been  guilty  of  an 
indiscretion,  (to  say  the  least  of  it,)  which  merits  the  highest  degree  of  censure  ;  and  we 
trust  that  their  publication  of  it  may  not  lead  his  Majesty's  ofhcers  to  make  illegal 
captures,  for  which  the  public  will  have  to  pay.    Such  was  the  case  in  consequence  of 
a  former  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  of  their  body,  which  cost  the 
nation  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  ships  illegally  cap- 
tured.    Should  it  even  be  true  that  the  powers  in  question  are  willing  to  accede  to  this 
'  Additional  Article,'  it  is  equally  indiscreet  in  the  Directors  to  give  it  publicity  previous, 
to  its  signature  and  ratification. 

of 
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6f  the  excesses  committed  in  it,  and  the  great  extent  in  which  it  hci's 
been,  and  still  is,  carried  on.  It  will  happen  with  regard  to  it,  as  with 
many  other  calamities  to  which  human  nature  is  suhject,  that  good 
sometimes  arises  out  of  evil.  The  multitude  of  slaves  brought 
from  distant  parts  of  Africa,  which  have  been  released  from  a  stale 
of  bondage  and  misery  by  the  exertions  of  our  cruizers,  have  found 
a  -comfortable  home  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  care  ihat  is  taken  in 
this  flourishing  settlement  to  instil  into  the  rising  generation,  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion,  has  already  been  amply  rewarded; 
and  the  worthy  governor,  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy,  on  his  retnrn 
jko  the  colony,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  people  industrious 
and  happy.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  scene  with  regard 
to  this  colony  has  totally  changed ;  new  towns  have  been  built, 
places  of  worship  and  public  schools  every  where  risen  up;  gloomy 
and  unwholesome  forests  have  disappeared,  and  luviriant  fields  of 

Clin  occupy  their  place.  Regent's  town,  the  towns  of  Gloucester, 
opold,  Charlotte,  and  Bathurst,  are  all  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  their  inhabitants  making  a  rapid  progress  in  religious 
and  social  improvement.  Sunday  is  every  where  observed  with  the 
greatest  decorum  ;  the  shops  are  all  shut,  and  no  such  thing  as  buy- 
ing and  selling,  drinking  and  rioting  is  known  on  that  day. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  Europeans  who  have  visited 
this  thriving  colony  is  highly  favourable  to  the  docile  and  tractable 
disposition  of  the  Negro  population,  which  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease. Regent's  town,  which  was  founded  but  the  other  day,  has 
already  two  thousand  inhabitants.  ^  It  now,'  says  Captain  Turner, 
'  wears  the  aspect  of  a  well-peopled  village  in  our  happy  land ;  its 
inhabitants  are  civilized,  industrious,  honest,  and  neatly  clothed  ;  the 
ground  allotted  to  each  family  is  cultivated,  each  lot  being  distinctly 
marked  out.  I  have  frequently,'  he  adds,  ^  ascended  an  eminence 
near  the  town  to  behold  the  pleasing  scene  on  the  Sabbath-day — 
hundreds  pressing  on  to  the  house  of  God,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
famngering  after  the  bread  of  life.  Nothing  but  sickness  prevents 
their  attendance.'  '  Never  before,'  say  the  Directors  of  the  African 
Institution,  '  did  any  new  colony  manifest,  in  any  thing  like  an  equal 
degree,  the  happy  influence  of  Christian  principle,  in  civilis^ing  afid 
improving  the  rude  and  uninstructed,  and  in  imparting  to  them  the 
multiplied  enjoyments  of  civil  and  social  life.' 

Such  a  population  as  this,  placed  in  a  country  of  unbounded 
extent  and  fertility,  will  not  long  confine  itself  to  the  sea-coast. 
Civilization  will  necessarily  extend  itself  in  every  direction  into  the 
interior ;  and  as  all  history  and  experience  have  taught  us  that  a 
salvage  people  cannot  long  exist  in  contact  with  one  that  is  more 
civilized,  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that  the  brutal  rulers  of 
Ashantee  and  Dahomey  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  mur-* 

derous 
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derous  sway,  iii  the  same  region  with  their  civilized  atid  intelligent 
countrymen. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  frightful 
prospect  opens  to  our  view — frightful,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
European  establishments  and  the  while  inhabitants.  While  San 
Domingo  was  under  a  divided  government,  the  two  conflicting 
parties,  engaged  in  their  own  struggles  for  power  and  superiority, 
left  unmolested  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  islands;  but  now  that  the 
whole  island  b  under  one  consolidated  auUiority,  who  can  doubt 
that  their  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  condition  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  other  islands,  into  which,  in  spile  of  every 
precaution,  cmisBaries  will  find  their  way,  with  the  intent  of  in- 
spiring the  Negroes  with  sentiments  of  liberty  and  an  anxious  desire 
of  breaking  their  bonds  '.  VVho  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  this 
great  island,  under  the  dominion  of  a  free  negro  population,  and  si- 
tuated in  the  very  centre  of  the  West  Indies,  and  contiguous  to  the 
large  and  populous  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  on  the  one  side, 
and  Porta  Uico  on  the  other — on  the  last  of  which  some  revo- 
lutionary scenes  have  already  been  acted — who,  we  ask,  can  doubt 
that  the  government  of  that  island  will  take  every  occasion  to  stir 
up  liie  surrounding  slaves  to  insurrection? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  quarter  from  whence  attempts  may  be  ex- 
pected to  roiise  the  negro  population  of  tlie  colonies  to  assert 
their  freedom.  The  infantrepublicsof  South  America  have  univer- 
sally declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
That  of  Columbia  has  passed  a  law  that  all  children,  born  since 
the  revolution,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  when  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  to  fix  the  emancipation  at  twenty-five  in- 
stead of  eighteen,  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one. 
Fmids  are  also  established,  arising  out  of  a  general  tax  on  pro- 
I>ert_v,  for  the  pn>gressive  redemption  of  those  who  may  still  be  in 
bondage;  and  Bolivar  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  of  eman- 
cipating at  once  the  whole  of  his  slaves,  amounting  to  seven 
or  eight  hundred.  Brazil  will  be  compelled  to  Head  in  the  same 
steps,  or  a  dreadful  explosion  may  be  expected  to  take  place, 
as  we  understand  that  the  slaves  of  the  Portugueze  settlements  are 
by  no  means  unmindful  of  what  is  passing  around  ihum ;  and  they 
outnumber  the  white  inhabitants  by  fifteen  to  one! 

tiuw  imprudent  and  impolitic  tlierefore  is  it  in  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Netherlands,  to  encourage  the  further  accumulation  of 
slaves  within  their  respective  colonies!  which,  whenever  an  insur- 
rection takes  place,  can  only  tend  to  aggravate  its  horrors.  We  have 
heard,  front  more  than  one  respectable  <]uarter,  that  Bolivar,  exas- 
perated by  tite  conduct  of  Spain  or  the  Spanish  authorities  of 
Cuba,  in  sending  out  their  privateers  to  obstruct  the  trade  of  the 
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'  infant  republic,  has  threatened  to  declare  the  whole  black  popak* 
tion  of  that  and  the  remaining  colonies  of  Spain  free,  and  to 
fissist  them  with  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  shake  o£f  their  fetters. 
In  such  an  event,  coupled  with  what  is  going  on  in  San  Domingo, 
it  is  fearful  to  think  what  may  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  West  India 
islands ;  to  Guiana,  Surinam,  Demerara,  and  Louisiana,  on  the 
continent;  into  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  British 
colonies,  thousands  of  Negroes  continue  yearly  to  be  poured,  as 
<so  many  recruits  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  against  the  white 
population. 

If,  then,  the  danger  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  imminent;  if  the  lives 
and  immense  property  of  the  colonists  be  dius  exposed  to  de- 
struction, some  plan  ought  at  least  to  be  tried,  which  may  avert, 
if  possible,  so  tremendous  a  catastrophe..  What  that  plan  ought  to 
be,  the  West  India  planters  themselves,  and.  they  only,  are  best 
qualified  to  judge — provided  they  could  once  be  prevailed  upon  to 
iiook  at  the  question  dispassionately,  and  to  examine  it  with  a  wil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  their  interests,  as  the  only 
tmeans  of  preserving  the  rest.     We  are  aware  tfiat  the  question  is 
.one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy ;  but  it  is  one  that  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  be  met.     We  are  far  from  throwing  blame  on  the 
•f Imperial  Legislature,'  or  the  'Colonial  Assemblies,'  (after  the 
.^example  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,)  '  for  neither 
taking  any  effective  measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slave,  nor  paving  the  way  to  his  future  emancipation ;'     we  are 
convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  measures  have  been  taken  and  are 
■Still  in  progress  for  improving  the    condition  of  the  slave,  and 
-that  the  misfortunes  which  continue  to  hang  over  him,  are  such 
.chiefly  as  are  inseparable  from  his  condition  ;  many  of  them  (enu- 
•meratedby  the  directors)  of  little  importance,  and  the  removal 
lef  which  would  tend  only,  without  benefit  to  himself,  to  hasten  the 
-catastrophe,  which  but  too  clearly  appears  to  be  menacing  the  West 
fbklia  o<ikinies. 

'^    As  to  the  question  of  '  future  emancipation,'  any  measure  tend- 
ing to  that  object,  in  order  to  be  beneficial  either  to  the  colonists, 
or  the  negroes,  ronst  be  extremely  gradual,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  any  legislative  measures  taken  at  home.  The  result  of  these  would 
inevitably  be  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  and  produce 
jpartial,  if  not  general  insurrections  in  all  the  islands.    Let  us  be 
'icaotibus  then,'^t  ihe  full  tide  of  our  philanthropy  for  the  blacks 
•cweep  not  away  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whites.    Whatever  is 
dbne  with  a  view  to  emancipation,.,  must  flow,  as  a  boon,  from 
-the  proprietors  of  the  slaves,  not  be  forced  from  them  by  any  en- 
''4PCtinent  of  the  British  parliament.  And,  above  all,  we  should  bear 
in  mind,  diat,  as  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  ^Europe  has  been 
^  consequence  of  the  gradual  progress  4>f  civiliaiition,  has  been 

as 
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as  yet  but  partially-  accomplished,  and  stiJ!  remains  to  be  txlendud 
to  the  peasantry  of  innumerable  districts  in  Poland  and  Russia; 
so,  in  ihe  West  Indies,  the  same  great  object  caunot  be  instanta- 
neously, or  even  rapidly  altaineil;  but  must  be  accompanied,  if 
not  preceded,  by  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  negro 
population,  so  as  to  prepare  tliem  for  receiving  the  blessing  without 
abusing  it,  or  defeating  its  benevolent  purpose,  ll  is  not  fur  us  to 
say  what  plan  should  be  adopted  with  that  view.  It  must,  as  we 
said  before,  originate  and  be  carried  into  executioji  by  the  colonists 
themselves ;  who  are  not  only  tlie  most  interested,  but  the  best 
qualified  to  judge  what  is  most  expedient,  under  all  circumstances, 
for  the  good  df  each  party,  of  which  we  confess  our  onn  incompe- 
tency to  pronounce. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Nitptice  Sacra::  or,  an  Inquiri/ into  the  ScripCa- 
ral  Doctrine  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.     Jddressed  to  ihe  trco 
Houses  of  Parliament.    First  published  iu    1801,   and  now 
reprinted  by  desire.     London.     1821. 
2.  '  Esiai/  OH  the  Scripture  Doctrines  of  Adultery  and  Divorce ; 
and  on  the  Criminal  Character  and  Punishment  of  Adulter}/, 
hy  the  Ancient  Laws  of  England  and  other  Countries .-'  being 
a  Subject  proposedfor  Investigation  by  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Diocese  of' David's,  and  to 
WMch  that  Society  awarded  its  Premium  of'  Fifty  Pounds  in 
December,    1831.      By  H.  V.  Tebbs,    Proctor    in    Doctors' 
Commons.     London.      1822. 
"IX/  E  apprehend  that  the  proposing  of  a  premium  for  the  best 
'  '      Essay  upon  Adultery  is  not  the  most  judicious  nor  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge  in  any  diocese,  and 
perliaps  least  of  all,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's.     The  operations 
of  a  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  religious 
knowledge,  must  lie  principally,  if  not  entirely,  amongst  the  lower 
orders  ;  and  the  less  they  read  concerning  the  seventh  conimand- 
inent,  besides  the  prohibition  itself,  and  a  plain  practical  exposition 
of  it,   the  better.     We  hope  that   the   Menevensian  purity  uf 
morals  is  not  on  the  decline.     Be  tliat  as  it  may,  we  doubt  the 
utility  of  such  a  provincial  association,  and  we  are  sure  that  its 
proceedings  are  injudicious.     In  the   first  place,   we  doubt    the 
utility  of  the  Society  itself;  because,  when  a  small  number  of 
clergymen   and  friends  of  the  church,  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
country,  erect  themselves  into  a  distinct  independent  society,  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  purposes  which  are  a    principal  object 
of   the  church  at  large,    they  are  very  apt  to  let  zeal   get   the 
better  of  discretion ;  to  proceed  from  a  practical  disseminalion  of 
religious  truth,  to  speculations  upon  points  of  theology  i  and  to 
M  ^  give 
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give  the  sanction  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  to  the  opinions  of  a  few 
individuals.  If  such  independent  societies  existed  in  different 
dioceses,  i\'e  should,  probably,  have  two  or  three  prize  essays  upon 
the  same  subject^  differing  from  one  another  in  doctrine,  and  yet 
each  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  a  dioeesan  synod.  We  need  hardly 
contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
society,  consisting  of  a  great  body  of  the  rulers,  ministers^  and 
laity  of  the  Establislied  Churcli,  possessing  ample  funds^  with  a 
constitution,  which  renders  the  slightest  irregularity  open  to  anini- 
ad version  and  correction,  acting  by  diocesan  conimiltees,  and 
directing  its  attention  principally  to  the  dispersion  of  the  scriptures 
mid  liturgy  of  the  church.  In  the  operations  of  sncti  a  society,  we 
may  look  for  uniformity  and  energy,  and  a  systematic  prosecutioti 
of  one  and  the  same  object;  whereas  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
distinct  provincial  associations  will  cross  and  impede  one  another 
in  their  operations,  and  injure  the  consistency  and  dignity  of  the 
national  religion.  But  whatever  may  be  tlionght  of  the  expediency 
of  such  societies,  (if  local  circumstances  should  require  them,) 
when  managed  with  discretion  and  jugdment,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  system  of  premiums  is  injudicious.  Neither  does 
Christianity  itself,  nor  any  of  its  leading  doctrines  or  diities,  re- 
quire such  an  aid ;  and  the  aid  which  is  purchased  at  the  price 
of  fifty  pounds  is  not  worth  having.  No  man  writes  a  book  on 
a  grave  subject,  for  a  prize  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  unless 
it  be  some  poor  distressed  author  who  wants  the  money,  or  some 
young  beginner^  who  would  soar  into  notice  upon  the  wings  of  a 

Erize  essay.  In  the  one  case,  it  is'  the  mercenary  pleading  of  an 
ired  advocate;  in  the  other,  the  dubious  testimony  of  one  wBo 
is  seeking  some  future  advantage.  In  either  case,  the  meed  is  ad- 
judged by  a  few  individuals,  who  probably  will  not  always  possess 
the  due  qualifications  of  learnmg,  and  judgment ;  and  the  result 
may  be,  that,  for  want  of  these  essentials,  either  in  the  candidate, 
or  the  umpires,  a  book  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  with  an  impo- 
sing title>  which*  may  injure  the  cause  it  professes  to  support.  We 
verily  believe,  that  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  all  such  premiums  are 
a  sheer  waste  of  money.  Take  the  instance  before  ns.  A  society 
wishes  to  promote  Christian  knowledge  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's, 
and  with  that  view,  offers  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
scripture  doctrine  of  adnlteiy.  Some  half  dozen  Welch  curates, 
perhaps,  to  whom  fifty  pounds  aye  no  trifle,  bestow  un^'earied  toil 
and  many  painful  hours  (which  might  have  been  more  profitably 
employed)  upon  the  investigation  of  this  delicate  subject^  and  await 
with  breathless  impatience  thedecision  of  thie  synod  at  Lampeter 
or  Aberguilly ;  whenlo,  an  aspiring  proctor  from  Doctors*  Com- 
mons steps  hi,  and  carries  off  the  prize.  His  essay  is  published, 
and  read  by  some  ten  or  tw:enty  people  iu-tbe  ^ioe^se  of  St.  David's ; 
whereas  the  fifty  potmds  would  have  furnished  the  society  with 

about 
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about  200  bibles,' each  of  which  would  liave  been  an  accept- 
able present  to  a  poor  Welch  family.  And  to  make  llie  mut- 
ter worse,  the  fifty  puunds  is  offered  for  the  best  essay,  when 
they  had  already  a  very  good  one,  better  than  tlie  best,  done  to 
their  hands:  but  more  of  tliis  anon.  In  the  mean  time,  we  lind 
ourselves  strongly  impelled  to  embrace  tliis  opportunity  of  saying 
a  word  or  two  concerning  another  Society,  lately  erected  fur  the 
inanufsciure  of  poems  and  essays,  worked  by  a  two-preminm 
power;  entiluled,  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  With  the  sin- 
cerest  respect  and  veneration  for  the  piety,  virtue,  and  attninments 
of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  has  been  the  chief 
mover  of  both  these  ^jocietiee,  our  regard  for  tlie  interests  of  sound 
learning  and  religion  will  not  permit  us  to  withhold  our  candid 
Opinion  of  their  merits. 

[n  the  first  place,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  mistaken  loyalty, 
which  has  introduced  this  society  of  literature  to  the  public,  as  '  in- 
stituted undei'  the  patronage,  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of 
his  Majesty,  King  Gleoi^e  the  IVth,'  Every  body  knows  that  his 
Majesty  is  at  alt  times  ready  to  cstend  his  munificent  patronage 
to  every  iuHlitution  calculated  to  promote  the  honour  or  prosperity 
of  this  country.  But  as  it  is  impossible,  amidst  all  the  cares  of  his 
exalted  station,  that  he  should  enter  into  the  details  of  every  insti- 
tution which  solicits  his  support,  it  is  obviously  desirable,  that  no 
plan  of  public  interest  should  be  submitted  for  his  Majesty's  sanc- 
tion, till  it  has  been  maturely  weighed,  and  examined  by  those,  who 
are  competent  judges  of  its  expediency.  Otherwise,  the  cnidest 
theories,  the  most  impracticable  schemes  may  be  palmed  upon  the 
nation,  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  a  name,  which  ought  never 
to  be  employed  but  in  the  cause  of  public  utility. 

In  the  second  place,  the  professed  objects  of  the  society  in 
question  are,  first,  '  to  unite  and  extend  the  general  interests  of 
literature.'  This  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  very  desimble  ob- 
ject ;  but  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to 
the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Secondly,  to  reward  literary 
merit  by  patronage;  which,  we  are  apt  to  think,  is  a  process 
pretty  well  performed  under  the  e.sisling  state  of  things.  Thirdly, 
to  excite  literary  talent  by  premiums;  of  which  by  and  by  ;  and 
lastly,  to  promote  literary  education,  by  bestowing  exhibitions  at 
the  Universities  and  public  schools,  in  cases  of  distinguished  desert. 
We  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  the  fine  field  which  is  here 
opened  for  intiigue  and  favouritism  ;  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
thing  fits  it  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  a  sort  of  asylum  for  deaf 
and  dumb  authors,  and  a  provision  for  the  children  of  some  nine 
or  ten  associates,  while  at  college ;  very  charitable  purposes,  no 
doubt,  but  little  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  literature. 
The  society,  we  understand,  commenced  its  operations,  by  propo- 
^  -  .  .^     sing 
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sing  two  premiums,  one  for  the  best  essay  on  Homer ;  die  otI»r 
for  the  best  poem  on  (or  rather  about)  Dartmoor.  Whether  any 
body  has  compiled  a  dissertation  from  Wood,  and  Heyne,  and 
Payne  Knight,  we  know  not ;  but  before  the  poetical  prite  was  ad* 
jadged,  or  at  any  rate  before  the  prize  poem  was  published,  the 
scheme  which  had  been  proposed  for  the  cultivation  of  Dartnsoor, 
aod  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  poem,  fell  to  the  ground ;  sad 
omen  of  the  caducity  of  that  learned  and  sagacious  body,  Which 
staked  its  critical  reputation  upon  such  asulnect !  We  recommend 
that,  for  the  future,  in  proposing  a  theme  u>r  poetry,  they  should 
confine  themselves  to  something  in  esse,  sometliing  which  actually 
does,  or  has  existed;  and  not  squander  his  Majesty's  money  upon 
'airy  nothings.'  After  all,  we  are  prone  to  surmise,  that  the  most 
eificacions  and  tempting  premiums  for  poetry  will  still  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Cadell,  or  Mr.  Longman;  and  that  the  stan- 
dard of  poetical  merit  will  continue  to  be  public  opinion,  and  not 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

We  need  not  show  the  unreasonableness  of  instituting  any  com- 
parison between  a  society,  affecting  to  promote  elegant  literature  by 
honorary  rewards,  and  one  which  is  intended  to  bring  together  the 
few  persons  who  pursue  scienti6c  inquiries,  (few,  compared  with  the 
mass  of  people  that  read  and  think,)  for  the  purpose  of  forward- 
ing investigation  in  some  particular  branches  of  philosophy.     The 
utility  of  the  Royal  Society  affords  no  proof  of  the  expediency  of 
another  society,  which  has  a  different  object  in  view.     The  French 
Academy  of  Belles  I^ttres,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  theatre  of  the 
most  barefaced  caballing  and  intrigue ;  and  we  boldly  say,  that  the 
constitution   of  this  society  contains  the  elements  of  all  these 
disorders  in  a  high  degree.     Our  own   opinion  of  literary  and 
scientific  associations  in  general,  we  will  not  produce  at  this  time  ; 
but  what  can  we  expect  premiums,  at  least  such  premiums,  to 
produce,  except  tame  and  spiritless  copies  of  works  of  art,  puerile 
declamations,  or  centoes  from  approved  works  ?     Original  genius 
needs  not  such  a  spur ;  at  least  not  in  the  present  age,  when  it  is 
siire  of    meeting  with  its   appropriate  reward.      We  can   see, 
therefore,  no  good  likely  to  result  from  such  a  society  as  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  except  the  satisfaction  which  its  council 
may  feel,  in  issuing  decrees  from  the  prytaneum  of  literature, 
which  nobody  will  regard ;  in  adjudging  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
to  some  wretched  author,  who  has  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
fait  the  public  taste  ;  and  in  apportioning  the  degrees  of  merit^  due 
to  rival  essays,  written  by  the  ushers  of  some  polite  academy,  or 
by  literary  attornies'  clerks : — 

Et  de  roensura  jus  dicere ;  vasa  minora 
Frangere,  pannosOs  vacuis  aedilis  Ulubris. 
Of  the  tendency,  vimich  this  systeni  of  premiums  has,  to  encourage 

young 
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young  authors  to  make  iheir  first  appearance  in  boirowed  pluniej, 
we  have  a  proof  in  Mr.  Tebbs'a  essay,  which,  allhough  creditable 
to  the  industry  of  its  author,  is  more  largely  indebted  to  the  works 
of  others  than  he  has  seen  fit  to  acknowledge.  We  have  also 
a  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  the  erroneous  uotionii  of  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  introduced  to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  a 
society  with  an  imposing  name;  for  Mr.  Tebbs  observes  in  bis 
preface,  that  if  he  errs,  '  he  does  not  err  alone,  and  therefore  gladly 
avails  himself  of  the  protecting  shelter  which  is  cast  around  him  by 
the  example  of  some  great  men,  and  the  sanction  derived  to  himself 
by  the  award  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's.' 

In  the  year  ISOO,  Lord  Auckland  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  bill,  which  went  to  enact,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the 
person,  on  account  of  whose  adultery  a  mariiage  should  be  dissolved, 
to  intermarry  with  the  person,  with  whom  the  adultery  should  have 
been  committed.  Kome  animated  debates  ensued,  in  which  Dr. 
Horsley,  then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  took  a  very  conspicuous  part, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  al)  such  intermarriages,  as'lhe  pro- 
posed law  went  to  prohibit,  are  forbidden  by  the  divine  law  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  noble  Earl,  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  name, 
maintained,  that  the  adulterous  parties  are  required  by  that  Inw  to 
intermarry ;  because  it  is  said  in  Deuteronomy,  '  He  that  liilh  with 
a  damsel,  shall  be  married  to  her  for  all  the  days  of  her  life! '  Soon 
after  these  debates,  which  were  carried  on  with  much  vehemence, 
and  some  acrimony,  by  the  disputants  on  either  side,  notice  having 
been  given  of  a  determination  to  renew  the  proposal  (which  had 
been  rejected  by  tlie  Commons)  in  the  ensuing  session,  an  anonymous 
work  appeared,  entitled  NuptixSacrse,  written  wilh  great  ability  and 
learning ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  refute  the  erroneous  positions 
of  both  the  parties  just  mentioned,  and  to  lay  down  the  true  princi- 
ples, upon  which  any  legislative  enactment  of  the  nature  proposed 
might  safely  be  grounded.  The  writer  of  this  tract  was  soon  ascer- 
tained to  be  Dr.  Ireland,  the  present  learned  and  excellent  Dean  of 
Westminster.  In  the  preface  to  the  republication,  he  stales  that 
Bishop  Hursley,  whose  notions  he  had  successfully  combated,  after 
the  first  emotions  occasioned  by  the  discussion,  desired  to  see  again 
the  auihorof  NnptiEeSacrn,  with  whom  he  had  previously  had  some 
acquaintance.  The  following  passage  is  too  honourable  to  both,  not 
to  be  quoted  at  length. 

<Tbe  temper  of  Dr.  Hoisley  was  siiitden  and  vehement;  but  his 
nature  was  kind.  In  the  tumuli  of  his  feelings,  Im  judgment  was  often 
obscured  ;  and  he  confounded  the  "  worse"  with  the  "  better  cause." 
The  cloud,  raised  by  the  too  precipitate  course  of  his  own  "  fervid 
wheels,"  took  from  bim  the  ilbliuct  view  of  the  objects  aiuuiid  him. 
But,  after  a  pause,  his  mind  recovered  its  proper  ilirection;  and  his 
mure  collected  thoughts  seldom  failed  tu  du  homage  to  Iruih.  His 
acknowledgments  were  ever  open  and  generous,  auii  ready  as  his  erroi-s. 
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He  was  raised  far  above  all  larking  iind  lengthened  resentment,  and  the 
storm  of  passion  once  past,  he  became  gentle  and  placable  as  infancy 
teelf/ 

'  *  He  is  gone,  >vith  all  those  friends  in  whose  society  I  have  seen  him. 
I  feel  that  I  am  fast  following  them.  One  circumstance  consoles  me, 
that  if,  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument,  any  expression  has  escaped 
me,  stronger  than  was  required  by  the  necessity  of  the  cose,  I  have 
lived  to  express  my  concern  fof  it,  aqd  to  offer  this  open  testimony  to 
the  goodness  of  heart,  united  with  greatness  of  talent  and  acquirement 
in  that  distinguished  man/ 

Tlie  followiDg  IS  a  summary  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
Dean  of  Westminster.  The  Mosaic  law,  although  less  strict  as 
to  its  moral  features^  than  that  of  the  Gospel^  yet  laid  a  strong 
restraint  Mpon  the  irregular  and  excessive  polygamy,  which  had 
been  introduced  between  the  patriarchal  times  and  that  of  Moses ; 
by  which^  marriages  were  contracted  and  dissolved  without  the 
interference  of  any  law.  By  the  Mosaic  code,  marriage  was  ren- 
dered more  sacred;  and  the  punishment  of  adultery  was  death. 
Divorces  were  permitted  only  m  certain  definite  cases,  and  accord- 
ing to  prescribed  forms.  Caprice  and  collusion  were  carefully 
provided  against.  A  woman,  legally  divorced,  might  marrv  another 
person ;  but  after  a  certain  interval,  which  was  allowed  for  the 
chance  of  reconciliation,  she  could  never  be  reunited  to  her  former 
husband.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  Jewish  law  applied  a  strong  remedy 
to  that  licentiousness  of  repudiation,  whicn  prevailed  before  its 
delivery,  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  long  afterwards  amongst 
heathen  nations.  It  admitted  the  second  marriage  of  the  divorced 
\roman,  but  not  her  re-marriage  with  her  first  husband.  Our 
Saviour  limited  the  old  permission ;  and  restricted  the  liberty  of 
divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adultery.  Then  comes  the  question 
concerning  a  second  marriage.  The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Horsley 
went  to  prove,  that  marriage  contracted  by  a  divorced  woman, 
with  any  other  man  whatever,  during  th^  lifetime  of  her  husband, 
is  adultery  ;  and  he  asserted,  that  our  Savionr  delivered  his  rule 
of  marriage,  without  any  regard  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Dr.  Ireland 
stiows,  that  our  Saviour  adopted  th^  morality  of  that  law,  vindicated 
it  from  the  glqsses  of  the  scribes,  purified,  amended,  and  enlarged 
it.  The  license  of  divorce,  which  Moses  perpaitted,  our  Lord 
contracted ;  allowing  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  for  a  certain 
specified  cause;  and  such  a  dissolution  as  leaves  a  complete  liberty 
df  remarriage.  The  author,  after  having  s^itisfactorily  proved  his 
point,  proceeds  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  marriage  from  the 
apostolical  times;  and  gives  a  succinct  bi^t  comprehensive  account 
of  it,  as  it  was  held  by  divines  and  civilians,  in  different,  ages  of 
the  church  :  he  shows  that  adultery  has  always  been  considered  as 
a  public  wron^,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  did  not  become 

the 
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ihe  only  resource  of  the  ii^ured  party,  till  the  civil  magistrate  begnii 
to  neglect  his  duty.  fn  fine,  tie  reconimends  a  renewal  of  the 
ancient  penalties,  at  least  of  tine  and  imprisonnient,  in  addition  to 
llie  damages  uhicli  the  husband  may  obtain;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  ad ul tress,  such  a  ]}unishnient,  as  may  secure  her  for  a  time 
from  the  enemies  of  her  virtue,  and  impress  h  salutary  caution  ou 
her  mind. 

This  treatise  of  Dr  Ireland,  till  it  was  reprinted  in  1821,  was 
very  scarce,  Mr.  Tebbs  has  inserted  an  extract  from  it  in  p.  100, 
but  without  nientioniiig  the  title,  where  he  ascribes  it  to  the  pen  of 
Sir  Alexander  Croke ;  but  in  a  notice  subjoined  to  the  erruta,  he 
informs  his  reader,  that  this  '  valuable  pajnphlet  was  re-publisbed 
last  year,  and  is  the  production  of  the  present  learned  and  very 
Reverend  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Ireland,'  and  further,  tliat, 
'  in  the  progress  of  his  essay  through  the  press,  he  took  the  liberty 
of  inserting  several  other  passa);es  from  the  same  pamphlet,  inui- 
gif'i'ig  it  to  be  out  of  print.'  This  is  certainly  a  candid  confession, 
but  it  comes  rather  late,  after  the  Nupti^  Sacrx  had  been  re- 
printed, and  was  become  familiar  to  the  public.  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Tebbs,  instead  of  a  general  acknovi'ledgment  that  he  was  indebted 
to  the  pamphlet  in  question,  specify  his  pariicnfar  obligations,  by 
indicating  the  several  passages  which  he  had  inserted^  Far  from 
doing  this,  he  uses  the  very  words  of  Ur-  Ireland  as  his  own,  and 
says  nothing  about  the  Nuptiie  Sacrie,  till  he  comes  to  p.  1()0,  and 
even  there  he  does  not  mention  the  title  of  the  book.  The  Dtan 
says : — 

'Eusebiiis,ivho  is  abvnys  soeloquentwben  he  dtscriUcs  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  informs  iis,  that  the  minds  of  ilio 
ancient  servants  of  Heaven  were  tempered  with  so  much  sanctity,  that 
they  were  in  no  need  of  those  strict  regulations  which  the  progresij  of 
corruption  afterwards  made  so  necessary.  Their  own  piely  was  their 
unwritten  law,  and  (to  apply  this  to  the  present  purpose)  they  were 
safely  trusted  with  that  power  of  marriage  and  divorce  which  it  was 
certain  they  would  i|ot  abuse.' 

What  says  Mr.  Tebbs? 

'The  patriarchal  ages  were  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  and  purity, 
which  rendered  unnecessary  those  strict  regulations,  for  which  the  pro- 
gress of  corrupiipu  afterwards  imperatively  called.  Euscbius  remarks, 
that  their  own  piety  was  their  unwritten  law;  so  that,  wiih  respect  to 
tkeiulijecl  of  the  present  es*oj/,  they  were  safely  trusted  wiih  that  liberty 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  which  it  was  certain  they  would  nut  abuse.' 

filter  ipse!  Mr.  Tebbs  copies  the  Dean  even  to  hia  parenthesis. 
In  the  Hlh,  15th,  and  "i'id  pages,  he  borrows,  although  not  so 
largely ;  and  gives,  as  his  own,  some  learning  taken  from  the  authors 
to  whom  the  Dean  has  referred  in  his  notes,  in  p.  8,  of  the 
^uptiffi  Sacra;,  we  read, 

■  n 
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..  *  It  was  the  inte ryeniag  time  between  these  holy  men  and  Moses^r 
and  the  impure  connexion  with  the  Egyptians,  which  brought  with  it 
the  corruption  of  manners  already  alluded  to ;  and,  till  the  law  threw 
a  better  restraint  upon  their  practice,  they  indulged  a  vicious  and  exces- 
sive polygamy,  without  any  sufficient  solemnities  of  marriage,  and  dis- 
missed their  wives  and  even  their  children  from  their  houses  whenever 
diey  pleased.  In  short,  the  important  power  of  repudiation  was  not 
only  left  to  the  chance  of  personal  motives  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
but  (an  important  consideration)  to  his  sole  and  personal  execution/ 

Now  for  Mr.  Tdbbs : — 

*  AAer  the  age  of  the  PatriarcbsY  and  during  the  period  that  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  impure  connexion 
with  Egypt  bad  introduced  a  corruption  of  manner's,  and  indulged  a 
vicious  and  excessive  polygamy,  which  greatly  neeiled  some  restraint. 
Few  solemnities  of  marriage  were  observed,  and  wives  and  children 
were  dismissed  from  their  homes  at  the  arbitrary  will  and  irresponsible 
pleasure  of  their  lord.  The  husband  possessed  not  only  the  power  of 
repudiation,  and  that  dependent  on  his  personal  motives  and  feelings, 
but  also  on  his  sole  and  personal  execution.' 

.  Here  we  have  the.  Dean's  own  expressions,  only  transmuted  by 
some  ingenious  alterations  into  bad  English,  This  is  much  the 
tame,  as  if  a  man  were  to  steal  his  neighbour's  coat,  and  tear 
a  few  holes  in  the  good  broad  cloth,  in  order  to  avoid  detection. 
These  passages  are  not  put  in  inverted  comoms,  nor  is  there  the 
least  sign  to  indicate  a  quotation.  In  fact  tliis  is  not  quotation, 
lA  r.  Tebb:^,  nor  is  it,  what  you  are  pleased  to  term, '  inserting  pas- 
sages ;'  but  it  is  palpable  pilfering  and  defacing.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated  about  thirty  times  in  tlie  course  of  the  essay,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  learning  which  is  borrowed,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  Seidell,  Buxtorf,  and  Potter.  Nor  is  Mr.  Tebbs 
less  indebted  to  Dr.  Ireland  in  the  historical  account  which  he  gives 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  essay.  Dr.  Ireland  quotes  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  1  rent ;  and  then  says,  *  but  Cotelerius  has  not  told  us 
bow  the  terms  of  this  decision  were  altered  to  serve  an  urgent  con- 
venience— Soave  shall  tell  it  for  him.'  Mr. Tebbs  observes^  *  But 
a  curious  circumstance  occurred  respecting  tliis,  of  which  Cotele- 
rius takes  no  notice.  We  have  it  from  Soave,'  Sur.  and  he  tran- 
scribes, nearly  verbatim,  Dr.  Ireland's  note.  Had  Mr.  Tebbs  seen 
the  Doctor's  new  edition  of  1821,  he  would  have  learnt  the  great 
name  which  lay  hid  under  that  of  Soave,  and  would  have  talked, 
with  equal  familiarity,  of  Fra.  Paolo,  with  whom,  however,  he  has 
just  as  much  acquaintance  as  with  Soave.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  multiply  instances;  we  will  only  add  that  the  paragraph  in 
p..  0549*  *  We  now  draw  this  essay  to  a  close,'  &c.  in  which  the  au- 
thor states  his  conclusions,  is  copied  (always  excepting  the  bad 
JUnglish)  from  p.  142  of  Nuptise  Sacrse.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  two  works^  will  be  satisfied  that  the  pith 

and 
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and  marrow  of  the  prize  essay  are  extracted  from  (he  Nuptie 
Sacne;  the  learned  author  of  which  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  about 
forty-five  pouods  odd  shillings  of  the  St.  David's  Society's  premium. 
We  should  have  been  backward  in  imputing  a  deliberate  system  of 
pillage  to  Mr.  Tebbs,  had  he  not  just  altered  the  language  of  the 
author  from  whom  he  borrows  to  make  it  bis  own ;  had  he  not 
express/^  <]uoted  one  or  two  sentences  from  the  anoiiyjooiis  pam- 
phlel,  as  a  blind  to  his  unacknowledged  use  of  others;*  or,  lastly, 
had  he  any  where  mentioned  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  in  question. 
We  cannot  forbear  adducing  one  instance  of  Mr.  Tebbs'sreal  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  his  essay.  After  having  quoted 
the  opinions  of  various  commentators  on  our  Saviour's  limitation 
of  divorce,  all  of  them  given  in  the  Nuptiffi  Sacrse;  he  observes, 
'  Thus  unanimous  are  the  most  approved  of  the  expositors  on  this 
interesting  and  important  subject.  Tliey  ha»e  been  stated  at 
length,  because  considerable  variations  of  sentiment  have  prevailed 
respecting  it  with  some  individuals  of  no  ordinary  powers,  particu- 
larly one  of  the  bhhops  of  Rochester,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Peers  on  the  case  of  Lord  Northampton. *"  Will  the 
reader  believe,  that  this 'one  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester' was  no 
other  than  Bishop  Horsley ;  and  that  Mr.  Tebbs  took  his  fancy  of 
this  bishop,  whoever  he  was,  having  made  a  speech  on  Lord  North- 
ampton's case,  from  the  following  passage  in  Nuptite  Sacrw, 
where  the  author  says,  expressly  addressing  the  learned  prelate,  '  In 
the  case  of  Lord  Northampton,  you  applaud  the  re-marriage  of 
the  innocent  parly,' referring  in  a  note  to  ihe'  Bishop  of  Rochester's 
Speech,  p.  I'i.'  The  simple  fact  was,  that  some  of  the  speakers  on 
JJorA  Auckland's  bill.  Bishop  Horsley  amongst  the  rest,  alluded  to 
the  remarkable  case  of  Lord  Northampton. 

We  do  not  wish  to  press  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Tebbs ;  who 
seems  to  have  some  ingenuity,  and  some  learning,  which,  however, 
when  stripped  of  its  '  furtive  colours,'  is  much  reduced  in  bulk: 
but  we  do  wish  to  place  in  a  strong  light  the  inutility,  to  say  no 
more,  of  such  a  society  as  that,  whicli  awarded  a  prize  to  Mr. 
Tebbs's  essay,  twenty  years  after  the  first  publication  of  the  work 
from  which  it  is  borrowetl,  and  one  year  after  its  re- publication : 
for  the  second  edition  of  the  Nuptiee  Sucrse  appeared  in  January, 

*  A  itriking  iniliiiice  of  IhiidiMngcnuousncsi  occurs  in  p.  I  {5.  Ill  Nuptiic  Sacrs,  p. 
107,  is  menlioiied  '  llie  pei-iUBiion  concerning  the  utter  iiidisBolubilit;  of  maniHge;  which, 
aiiti  a  few  teniporarj  clisngei,  ley  floating  in  the  weiKm  clioich,  Ull  the  improvidnit 
orthuduiv  of  the  council  of  Trent  Gicd  il  for  ever  on  the  acceptntice  of  Ihc  Catliolio 
beHever.  Mr.  Tebbi  say!, '  all  those  opintons,  cuiicerniug  the  IndiBWlubilitv  of  lusr- 
liage,  wliich,  with  the  eaceptian  of  n  fow  tetnporiTj  diuigea,  lay  floatfng  in  the 
neiteni  churcL,  till,  what  lian  been  jiuilv  termed  "  llw  bD|iruiident  orthoduny  of  Ilm 
council  of  Tienl,*  fixed  it  for  ever  on  the  Bcceptniice  of  (he  Catholic  believei.'  WIiu 
would  not  siijipuse  thai  oil  this  pusugc  was  hJr.  Tehtu'g  own,  eicepl  the  ivords  wliich 
he  indines  in  inverted  commas?  He  gives  not  the  least  intimatiun  ufirvt '  it  hashccn 
juiitlji  Isrnicd  tht  inipnivideaT,'  ice,  bul  lefcn  in  a  ootc  to  Aj^Iiffe'a  Fanrgon. 
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1821;  and'Mr.  Tebbs  was  crowned  with  the  society's  laurel  in 
the  December  of  the  same  year.  We  hope  it  will.be  the  last  time 
that  fifty  pounds  of  the  principality's  money  will  be  so  heedlessly 
spent.  At  all  events,  we  recomuieiid,  in  order  that  the  literati  of 
the  diocese  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  success,  without  the  danger 
of  a  similar  exposure,  that  for  tiie  time  to  come  the  Essays  be 
written  in  Welch. 


AftT.  XI. — Lelire  i  M.  Dacier,  Secretaire  perpitud  de  F  J ca^ 

'  demie  Royale  des  Inscriptiwtu  et  Belles  Letires,  relative  a 

PJlphabet  des   Uieroglyphes    Phonetiques  employes  par  les 

Egi/ptiensp  S^c.  Sfc.    Par  M.  ChampoUion  le  Jeune.     Paris. 

'    1822. 

LITTLE  did  Doctor  Richardson  imagine,  when  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  the  learned  scrutators  into 
die  hidden  mysteries  of  hieroglyphical  lore,  and  maintained — 
^ihat  not  a  man  living  could  write  the  name  of  George  the  Fourth 
in  those  sacred  characters,' — little,  we  say,  could  he  suppose  that 
a  few  months  only  should  pass  away  before  a  coniplete  hierogly- 
phical alphabet  would  make  its  appearance,  by  the  help  of  which, 
qot  only  the  Doctor,  but,  every  one  who  pleases,  may  not  only 
write  the  name  of  his  present  Majesty,  but  both  write  and  read 
those  of  every  emperor,  king  and  conqueror  of  ancient  Egypt,  from 
ihe  time  of  Alexander  down  to  Antoninus  Piiis.  And  yet,  para- 
doxical as  it  ma^  appear,  though  we  can  thus  read  and  write  with 
the  utmost  facility  all  those  names  which  are  foiind  on  the  public 
ijiionuments  of  E^pt,  and  write  billet-doux,  as  we  understand  the 
petit-mattres  of  Paris  are  now  doing,  in  character^  of  this  hiero- 
glypliical  alphabet,  we  are  not  a  r^ingle  iota  advanced  in  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  any  one  of  these  sacred  characters,  unless 
when  so  applied  in  designating  the  mere  names  of  foreigners. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  say,  without  at  all  derogating 
from  the  merit  of  M.  Champolliou's  indefatigable  labours,  that, 
whether  we  weigh  their  value  in  the  scales  of  utility  or  novelty,  we 
find  little  or  nothing  in  them  that  can  repay  him  for  the  persevering 
siege  which  he  has  conducted  against  the  pot-hooks  of  Egypt,  for 
just  so  many  years  as  the  Greeks  sat  down  before  Troy ;  nothing, 
in  fact,  of  originality  in  his  supposed  discovery  to  console  him  for 
the  laborious  investigation  he  has  patiently  submitted  to,  merely 
to  complete  an  invention  which  had  been  known  to  so  many  of 
his  predecessors,  but  the  pursuit  of  which  had  deterred  them.  Of 
this  sad  truth  he  must  be  fully  aware;  for  M.  ChampoUion  is  no 
novice  in  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  Egyptian  pale- 
qgraphy.  fn  the  course  of  his  ten  years'  lucubrations,  he  has  pro- 
duced two^Memoirs.to  prove,  that  neither  the  hieratic  or  sacer- 
t  ^  •    *  dotal, 
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cIot»l,  nor  the  demnlic  or  vnlgar,  ftriting  is  aiph'jbclic,(as,  lie  says, 
was  generally  tliouglil,)  but  nJevgiaplin;  like  llie  pwre  hwrogly- 
phics;  that  is  to  say,  that  lliey  are,  like  the  latter,  the  sigta  or  pic- 
tures of  ideas,  and  not  the  representations  ot  sounds.  But  neither  is 
this  a  discovery  due  to  M.  Chatnpollion,  nor  are  his  results  quite 
correct.  'I'he  correspondence  between  the  two  kinds  of  writing  was 
tirst  detected  by  that  excellent  oriental  scholar,  M.  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  from  a  close  comparison  of  the  enchorial  ordtmoticdiimcter 
with  the  curies  ponding  Greek  on  the  Kosettu  stone.  Having  ob- 
served the  words  AlejanderaxtA  /llexaiidritt  to  occur  iatwo  passages 
of  the  Greek  inscription,  he  was  able  to  trace  two  marked  groups 
of  characters  in  the  enchorial,  which  had  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  from  which,  and  their  relative  position,  he  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  they  respectively  represented  these  two 
names :  in  the  same  way,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  and  most  of  the 
other  proper  names  in  the  Greek  inscription  were  traced  out  in  \he 
iJemiitic.  With  these  materials,  assisted  by  sonic  others,  the  late 
Mr.  Akerblad  set  to  work,  and  constructed  a  sort  of  alphabet.  Ivy 
the  help  of  which  several  foreign  Dames  in  the  hieroglypliical  in- 
scriptions, and  in  the  writing  of  papyri,  were  made  out ;  a  method 
by  which  Doctor  Young  sticcessFuliy  extended  the  catalogue,  and 
fliscovered  that  the  system  was  equally  applicable  to  the  pure  hie- 
roglyphics, from  which,  in  fact,  the  enchorial  characters,  on  a  closer 
comparison,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  derived  and  abbreviated/ 
The  present  '  Letter,'  therefore,  of  M.  Champollion  does  no- 
thing more  than  extend  the  principle,  particularly  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  altered  characters,  and  complete  what  was  before 
imperfect;  and  we  must  .do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  render  it  perfectly  easy  for  any  one  to  read 
those  names  and  suraames  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sovereigns, 
who  successively  governed  Egypt,  as  they  appear  on  ahnoat  *ll 
the  public  monuments  of  that  country,  mi)(ed  up  among  the 
hieroglyphtcal  characters,  but  generally,  perhaps  always,  ea- 
closed  within  an  oval  ring.  To  enable  him  to  analyze  these 
groups  of  hieroglyphics,  and  to  proceed  iu  the  operation  of  con- 
structing, or  rattier  of  arranging,  his  alphabet,  nothing  more  was 
wanting  than  a  comparison  of  those  Greek  niiiiiea  which  had  al- 
ready been  detected  in  the  enchorial  character  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  with  the  corresponding  names  in  the  hieroglyphics.  Un- 
luckily the  name  of  i'totemif  only  was  preserved  in  the  hicrogly- 
phical  part  of  the  inscription,  the  others  being  broken  off;  but 
Mr.  Bankes's  obelisk  brought  from  Phil^e  amply  supplied  the 
deficiency,  as  not  only  the  same  name  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  same 
characters,  appeared  ihereoa,  but  also  an  additional  name  which, 
fromaGreekiiiscriptiuiiou  tlie  same  obelisk,  or  rather  its  pedestal, 
could  scarcely  admit  a  doubt  of  its  being  that  of  Cienyalrfi. 

Assuming 
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Assuming  it,  thcj'efore,  to  be  ao,  with  theee  two  names  M. 
Chainpollion  set  tu  work.  The  process  was  sufficiently  obvious. 
If  the  same  hieroglyphic  used  for  a  particular  letter  in  the  one, 
was  also  applied  tor  the  corresponding  letter  in  the  other,  that 
hieroglyphic  must  stand  as  the  representative  of  the  common 
letter.  The  Greek  alphabet  was  the  one,  of  course,  to  which  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  application.  The  first  sign  in  the  ring, 
supposed  to  contain  the  name  of  Kleupatra,  was  the  quadrant  of 
a  circle,  which  was  therefore  set  down  for  the  letter  K  :  as  this 
sign  ought  not,  so  it  does  not,  appear  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy. 

The  second  sign  in  the  lady'a  name,  is  a  lion  coucltunt,  which 
ought  to  represent  the  letter  A,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  fourth 
sign  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  and  consequently  represents  the 
same  letter  in  that  name  also. 

The  third  sign  in  Cleopatra  is  a  feather,  supposed  to  represent 
the  Greek  epdton,  E  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  are 
(ao  feathers,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  diphtliong  AI 
of  the  termination  AlOS. 

The  fourth  character  in  the  hieroglyphic  of  Cleopatra  is  a 
flower  on  a  bent  stalk,  which  should  answer  to  the  O,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  third  character  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 

The  fifth  sign  is  a  sort  of  square  or  parallelogram,  and  is  the 
first  in  the  hieroglyphic  of  Ptolemy,  and  therefore  without  doubt 
represents  the  letter  fl. 

The  vowel  A  of  Cleopatra  is  a  hawk,  and  is  not  found  in  Pto- 
lemy. The  T  is  represented  by  an  open  hand,  which,  in  the  word 
Ptolemy,  is  a  semicircle  ;  but  M.  Champollion  afterwards  shows 
that  these  two  signs  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  homo- 
phonous. 

The  eighth  letter  in  Cleopatra,  P,  is  represented  by  a  mouth, 
or  acute  oval,  and  is  not  found  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the 
vowel  A,  or  last  of  Cleopatra,  is  a  repetition  of  the  hawk.  The 
two  names,  as  they  appear  wilhin  their  rings,  are  as  under. 
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These  two  names,  liowever,  furnish  hut  a  small  portion  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  M.  ChampolHon,  therefore,  had  recourse  to 
the  '  Desttiption  de  tligypCe,'  and  among  the  hieroglyphics 
copied  into  that  work,  and  mclosed  in  oval  rings,  observed  a  name 
which  contained  several  of  the  signs  of  the  two  preceding  ones  ; 
this  name  he  makes  out  AAK2ENTPE,  (being  that  of  Alesanderj) 
which,  it  appears,  is  thus  written,  letter  for  letter,  in  the  demotic 
inscription  or  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  also  on  a  papyrus  in  the 
Cabinet  du  Rot,  for  the  name  of  AAEHANAP02.  By  this  name 
he  obtains  three  additional  phonetic  characters,  K,  N,  and  £ ;  but 
the  sign  of  the  K  here  is  a  vase,  a  variation  which,  we  tliink, 
M.  Champollion  explains  plausibly  enough,  by  supposing  that 
the  Egyptians,  like  the  Chinese  who  had  no  lixed  alphabet,  when 
they  had  occasion  to  write  a  foreign  name,  took  any  one  sigv,  the 
name  of  which  either  wholly  or  in  part  appeared  to  them  to  ap- 

f roach  nearest  to  the  sound  of  the  syllable,  or  letters  required. 
t  would  therefore  necessarily  happen,  that,  having  no  settled  sys- 
tem of  sounds,  one  person  might  lake  one  character,  and  another 
another,  to  represent  the  sound  required,  according  as  to  his  ear 
it  appeared  to  approach  the  nearest.  We  find,  on  this  account, 
in  M.  Champollion's  alphabet,  the  same  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet represented  by  eight  or  ten  different  hieroglyphics, 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Chinese.  In  the  multitude 
of  their  characters,  and  the  few  monosyllabic  sounds  by  wbich 
ihey  are  repi'esented,  no  two  Chinese  would  by  any  chance  write 
a  foreign  name  in  the  same  characters,  yet  every  Chinese  would 
be  able  to  pronounce  them  both.  The  Chinese,  however,  have 
not,  as  M.  Champollion  conceives,  followed  the  same  method  As 
the  Egyptians.  Their  language  being  altogether  syllabic,  and  each 
of  their  numerous  characters  a  monosyllable,  the  idea  of  spelling 
a  word  by  letters  never  entered  their  minds.  A  proper  foreign 
name,  or  other  foreign  word,  therefore,  written  in  tlieir  language, 
will  always  contain  only  just  as  many  characters  as  the  word  has 
syllables,-  for  example,  Pto — le — iiiif  would  be  expressed  in 
three  characters,  and  on  tlie  upper  comer  of  each  would  be 
placed,  like  the  exponents  of  the  powers  of  algebraic  quantities, 

a  small  sign  of  the  word  mouih  (  f^  )  to  show  that  they  were 

merely  phonetic,  and  not  significant  of  their  usu:d  meaning. 

In  the  knowledge  of  Egyptian  symbols  used  to  represent  ideas, 
which  the  hieroglyphics  unquestionably  are,  M.  Oiiampol lion's 
alphabet,  as  we  have  already  said,  does  not  advance  us  a  single 
step.  What  he  has  done,  however,  may  be  of  some  use;  it  has 
completely  blown  to  dust  all  the  protbund  speculations  of  the 
Royal  Academicians  concerning  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  '  zodiac' 

of 
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of  Dendera,  conveyed j  '  as  the  wise  call  if/  by  Lclorrain,  in*  the 
very  midst  of  which,  and  on  the  same  stone,  and  consequently 
coeval  witli  the  rest,  M.  Chauipollion  rixids  the  name  of  Caesar 
Autocrator,  (Kaio-aj  Awrtxpotrajf)  to  the  great  dismay  of  Count 
Forbin,  and  his  little  knot  of  philojiopfaists,  who  Mattered  them- 
selves with  having  obtained  an  irrefragable  argument  against  the 
scripture  chronology. 

M.  Champollion>  we  doubt  not,  is  mistaken,  in  suppo^ng  that 
the  Es^ypttans  found  it  easy  to  form  an  alphabet  out  of  their 
hieroglyphics.  Taking  our  esthnate  of  the  difficulty  attendix^ 
such  a  process  from  the  total  failure  of  the  Chinese  to  accom{^ish 
it  out  of  their  hieroglyphics,  we  should  rather  say  that  the  ori- 
ginal and  unaided  attempt  of  the  Egyptians  was  syllabic  rather 
than  alphabetic;  and  Dr.  Young  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
M .  Champoilion,  however>  says, 

^  C*«st  atnsi  que  yiarnii  les  hi^roglypbes  pkon^tiques  dont  le  son  est 
^^j^  reconnu,  Vipervieir^  qui  e.xprimait  la  «^,  Vtantj  ^<^^  j  ^^^  7  *^^> 
«iXi,  o'u  tout  autre  oiseau  en  general,  en  egyptien  ^S^T^KHT  ^  halit^  est 

probablement  devenu  le  signe  du  son  A  ;  que  rbieroglypbe  dit  ngne  de 
Vedu,  qui>  dans  les  textes  ideographiques,  veprvsehte  certainement  la 
preposition  6gyptienne  ^  de^  est  devenu  le  signe  de  rarticulatioii  N  ; 

que  la  bouche,  en  egyptien  pO  ro,  a  ^te  choisie  pour  representer  la 
consonne  grecque  P,  etc.  Nous  concevrons  de  mime  comment  le  son  T 
a  ete  exprime  indif!eremnient»  soit  par  le  segmenC  de  sph^re^  puisque  ce 
Vraract^re,  dans  recritureideographique,  est  le  signe  de  Tarticle  feminin 

T"  ti  ou  n^t  ^^»  soit  par  une  main  wvetie,  qui  se  disait  TOHC  tot  {voloy 

manus)  en  langue  ^gyptieone.  II  en  est  de  m^me  de  tous  lesautres  sons 
rendus  par  des  caracl^res  diiflerents,  comme  nous  Tetablirons  bient^t 
par  des  exemples  plus  noinbreUX.  Cette  multiplicite  de  signes  n*a  done 
d^autre  origine  que  les  proc^^s  p'ropres  k  la  m^thode  que  nous  venons 
d'eJcposer.'— p.  12. 

That  M.  Champoilion' has  little  or  no  claim  to  originality  iii 
what  he  seems  to  think  a  discovery,  and  which  we  are  sure  his 
countrymen  will  blazon  forth  as  such,  v^itl  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Doctor  Young's  account  of  Egypt,  written  some 
"years  ago. 

^  The  square  block  and  the  semicircle  answer  invariably,  4n  all  tbe  ma- 
nuscripts, to  characters  resembling  the  P  and  T  of  Akerblad,  which  are 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  enchorial  name  (of  Ptoiemy\  The  next 
character,  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  knot,  is  not  essentiaHy  necessary, 
•being  often  omitted  in  the  sacred  characters, and  always  in  the  enchorial. 
The  lion  corresponds  to  the  Lo  of  Akerblad  ;  a  lion  being  always  ex- 
pressed by  a  similar  character  in  the  manuscripts;  an  oblique  line 
crossed  standing  for -the  body,  and  an  erect  line  for  the  tail:  this  was 
|>robably  read  not  A>,  but  o^ 

•The 


Cnampollio 

The  next  charade*  is  known  lo  have  some  reference  to  "  pince,"  in'^'* 
\ktptic  tna;  and  it  leems  to  have  bten  read  mn,  or  siioply  M;  and  this**'!'^  ^ 
character  isalways  in  the  running  hand  by  the  M  orAkerblad's  alpha- 
bet-    The  imi /'eaticri,  nhatever  iheir  naiural  meaning  may  have  been, 
fcr  to  the  three  paratki  lines  of,  the  enchorial  text,  atid  ibey  seem,  J. 
ore  than  one.iiisrance,  lo  have  been  read  I,  or  E;  the  bent  line 
probably  signified  ^r«i(,  and  was  read  osh,  nrtw;  for  the  Coptic  »iei 
seems  tn  have  been  nearly  equivocal  lo    the  Greek  £.     Putting  all 
leae   elements  tngelhcr,    we  bove   precisely   PTOLEMAIOS,    the 
Greek  name.' — Ency.  Brit;  Slip.  Art.  Egypt. 

Pursuing  the  subject  still  further,  Doctor  Youug  lias  analyzed 
the  name  of  Berenice  found  on  a  ceiling  at  Karnack,  M'hich  be 
makes  out  as  partly  syllabic,  and  partly  alphabetic.  The  first 
character,  he  says,  is  a  basket,  which  in  Coptic  is  Bir;  the 
oval,  an  ei/e  mlhoitl  the  pupil,  E ;  the  waved  line,  N  ;  the  feathers, 
I;  the  little  footstool  superfluous  ;  the  goose  ke,  or  ken.  '  We 
have,  the  re  fore  j' he  adds,  'literally,  Birenice,  or  Birenicen.^  The 
only  difference  is,  that  M.  ChampoUion,  without  having  recourse 
to  syllabic  sounds,  finds  it  written  in  letters,  BPNHKE,  as  under : 


It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  follow  M.  ChampoUion  through 
the  principles  on  which  he  has  constructed  his  alphabet;  but  we 
think  it  will  appear,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  to  be,  as 
we  before  observed,  a  mere  extension  of  those  previously  adopted 
by  M.  Akerblad  and  Doctor  Young ;  and  even  that  the  develop- 
ment of  those  principles  in  pp.  Si^.'lS  of  his  '  Letter,'  had  been 
anticipated  by  these  gentlemen. 

M.  ChampoUion's  alphabet  will  unquestionably  enable  any  one 
lo  read  the  Greek  and  Roman  names  on  the  ancient  monuments 

'I'kjf  Egypt,  and  may  therclbre  be  considered  as  of  some  value  by  '. 
•rchsologists :  of  its  practical  utility,  however,  beyond  this  point, 

l,we  must  confess  that  we  are  extremely  sceptical;  there  being  no   - 
connection  whatever,  as  l^r  as  wc  can  see,  between  the  sense  of 
the  hieroglyphic  when  used  as  a  pkouetic,  and  as  an  ideographic 
character.     Our  readers  may  not  be  displeased,  perhaps,  to  sec - 
it,  though  somewhat  abridged.     It  is  as  follows. 
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We  cnii  by  no  means  agree  with  M.  Chanipollion  in  thinking 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  uxe  of  an  alphabet  to  represent 
the  sounds  and  articulations  of  cei,'tain  words  Otfore  the  domination 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  one  reason  assigned  by  him  for  this 
opinion  is,  thatif  the  Egyptians  had  invented  their  phonetic  writing 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  or  Romanalphabet,  they  would  naturally 
have  established  a  number  of  phonetic  signs  equal  to  the  known 
elements  of  those  alphabets  ;  whereas,  in  different  places,  different 
signs  are  employed  to  express  the  same  letter.  Now  the  same 
thing  happens  precisely  among  the  Chinese,  as  we  have  already 
noticed  ;  no  two  persons  writing  in  their  hieroglyphics  the  same 
"word  in  the  same  characters.  The  transition  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  as  M.  Champoliion  seems  to  think.  TheChinese  have  carried 
their  plan  of  symbolical  writing  far  beyond  the  point  reached  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  have  perfected  a  very  curious  and  ingenious 
system  of  combining  their  symbols,  which  may  be  varied  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Every  one  of  their  characters,  too,  has  its  sound, 
though  the  same  sound  may  equally  belong  to  a  hundred  different 
characters ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  Chinese  to  know  the  sound 
of  the  characters  of  his  language,  as  wdl  as  their  senje,  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  have  some  determinate  method  of  accom- 
plishing this.  How,  then,  does  he  proceed  to  ascertain  the  saujull 
of  new  characters,  which  are  daily  brought  into  use,  as  old  ones 
are  exploded!'  Not  by  an  alphabet,  as  M.  Champoliion  thinks 
he  has  proved  the  Egyptians  to  have  done,  but  by  a  method  which, 
though  somewhat  more  clumsy,  is  perhaps  not  less  efficient.  It 
is  by  inserting  in  the  dictionaries,  after  each  character,  two  others 
that  are  well  known  ;  the  initial  vowels  or  consonants  of  the  first, 
added  to  the  final  vowels  or  consonants  of  the  latter,  giving  the 
(Durrriofthe  unknown  character.  For  instance,  if  the  two  ex- 
planatory characters  should  be  pfiaiig  and  tsni,  a  Chinese  would 
immediately  know  that  the  sound  of  the  character  he  was  seek- 
ing was  phai;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  stood  reversed,  as  tmi 
and  phting,  the  sound  of  the  new  character  would  be  tsimg.  The 
two  characters  which  are  thus  used  to  produce  the  sound  of  a 
third,  are  called  the  mother  characters,  whilst  that  produced  is 
termed  the  daughttr.  Such  is  the  resource  of  this  ingenious 
people  to  supply  the  want  of  an  alphabet ;  and  when  we  consider 
how  many  volumes  have  been  written  by  them  on  the  subject  of 
their  language,  and  that  the  Thibetian  alphabet  is  printed  in 
all  their  books,  we  must  hesitate  before  we  can  allow  the  Egyp- 
tians the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
inventions  of  man — the  means  of  expressing  sounds  and  conveying 
ideas  by  the  combination  of  a  few  simple  letters.  Bearing  these 
difficulties  in  mind,  wc  should  be  mclined  to  think  that  the 
N  2  letter 
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letter  P  must  have  been  iotroduced  into  the  name  of  Ptolemy  by 
a  Greeks  as  an  Egyptian  would  naturally  have  written  it  ToUmtft 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  pronounced  Pe — to — le — /wy, — in  which 
case  they  would  follow  the  sound  by  the  ear,  and  write  it  as  a 
word  of  four  syllables.  And  precisely  in  this  mode  would  a  Chinese 
write  (conformably  with  his  unaccustomed  organs)  the  English 
word  slrongf  in  three  distinct  syllables,  se — ie — ioitgj  over  each  of 
which  he  would  place  the  sign  of  mouthy  to  show  it  was  i^iere 
MOWid,  and  not  that  '  lite  magislraie  hud  procured  a  dragon^  as 
three  written  symbols  might  be  used  to  express  the  three  sylla^ 
bles,  which  would  bear  this  meaning. 

.  Indeed,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  writing  of  foreign 
names  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  the  invention  of  the  Greeks, 
who, not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians,  but  at  the  same 
time  desirous  of  recording  the  names  of  their  princes  on  the  ever^ 
lasting  monuments,  consented  to  have  them  engravea  in  the  cha*- 
racters  of  the  country ;  or  that  it  must  have  been  done  by  Egyp7 
tian  artists  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  or  under  the  dir 
rection  of  Greeks. 

M.  Champollion,  however,  seems  quite  certain  be  shall  be 
able .  to  show,  that  long  before  the  .arrival  of  the  Greeks  in 
Egypt>  the  natives  made  use  of  the  same  hieroglyphico-phonetic 
signs,  as  were  subsequently  in  use — but  he  a^s,  ^  the  develop- 
ment of  this  valuable. and  decisive  fact  belongn  to  my. work  upon  the 
pure  hieroglyphic  writing ;'  wherein  he  is  to  prove  that  at  a  very 
Mmote  perioid,  and  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Cam- 
byses,  the  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  their  hiero- 
glyphic characters  the  proper  names  of  people,  countries,  cities, 
■avereigns,,and  of  individual  strangers,  the  remembrance  of  whom 
it  was  thought  important  to  insert  in  their  historical  texts,  or  in 
their  monumental  mscriptions.  Nous  verrons.  If  he  will  pror 
diice  tfoe  name  of  Cambyses,  as  he  has  done  those  of  Alexandeir 
and  his  successors,  though  even  this  would  noit  prove  the  f^s^ct,  w^ 
abahld.feel  inclined  to  lean  to  his,  supposition ;  but  when  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  maijDtain  that  the  Egyptians  furnished  the  model  on 
whkh  the  people  of  Western  Asia  constructed  their  alphabets, 
merely  because  all  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldaic  and 
Syriac  alphabets  bear  names  which  are  significant,  and  which,  the 
<3radt8  havi^  adppted  from  the.Phenicians,  we. consider  him  to  be 
wandering  mto  the  oiaz^s.of  t^^oiy,  and  venture. to :  pronounce 
4^^!  he  ivfll  lose  himself  in  the  inextricable. labyrinth.. 
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Art.  XII. — /I  Letter  to  His  Myestij  George  the  Fourth,  Kiitg 
of  the  United  Empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  tne 
Temper  and  Aspect  of  the  Times,     London.      IS'2S. 

TN  1815  a  war  unexampled  in  its  nature,  duration  and  coiise- 
-^  quences  tcroiiiiated.  This  war  raised  the  character  of  Britain 
to  a  height  which  was  before  thought  inaccessible  tu  human 
effort,  it  placed  her  in  almost  every  variety  and  couihiuation  of 
situation  and  circumstance  that  could  destroy  the  unanimity,  cor- 
rupt the  morals,  blight  tlie  honour,  baDle  the  wisdom,  dissipate 
the  courage,  and  exhaust  the  hopes,  resources  and  energies  of  a 
nation,  only  to  render  her  triumph  the  more  glorious  and  com- 
plete. Her  conduct  and  achievements  in  this  contest  form  a 
|)icture  even  oppiessive  with  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Not  only 
the  Heels  and  armies  of  half  the  world,  but  the  fiercest  and  dead- 
liest passions  of  human  nature  were  arrayed  against  her ; — not  only 
her  fame  and  possessions,  but  her  good  principles  and  existence 
were  attacked :— seductions,  snares,  evil  examples,  traitorous 
counsels,  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  all  combined  with  open 
assault  to  accomplish  her  destruction;  and  still  she  triumphed  1 
Wealth  seemed  to  spring  from  expenditure,  armies  and  fleets  from 
the  waste  of  battle,  and  courage  and  hope  from  disaster.  She 
entered  the  conflict  poor  and  feeble,  she  came  out  of  it  rich  and 
invincible.  The  last  years  of  this  long  and  destructive  war  saw 
Europe  deluged  with  her  wealth,  the  sea  covered  with  her  fleets, 
and  her  armies  conquering  at  once  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  meaus  by  which  this  success  was  gained  were  as  honourable 
as  it  was  resplendent.  Her  faith  remained  untarnished  amidst 
universal  pertidy,  her  magnanimity  and  virtue  gaOiered  vigour  as 
those  of  her  enemies  vanished,  and,  scorning  to  repel  crime  with 
crime,  she  fought  with  no  other  weapons  than  those  which  were 
offered  by  honour  and  honesty. 

Her  victory  was  the  gain  of  the  whole  world,  but  it  was  more 
especially  that  of  those  whom  she  conquered.  It  was  not  alone 
the  triumph  of  men,  or  of  a  nation,  but  it  was  the  triumph  of 
feelings  and  principles.  She  did  more  than  crush  a  tyrant  and 
usurper — than  defeat  combined  Europe  and  America — than  dash 
to  pieces  the  most  gigantic  combination  of  force,  resource,  talent 
and  energy  that  the  world  ever  heard  of;— she  restored  dethroned 
Religion,  she  re-established  all  those  feelings  and  principles  which 
dispense  prosperity  and  happiness  to  individuals  and  nations,  and 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  her  enemies  to  destroy- 
Thus  fought  and  triumphed  Britain,  and  she  bad  her  reward. 
At  the  peace  she  obtained  every  thing  she  wished  for.  It  secured 
lo  her  glory  such  as  had  never  blazed  round  her,  and  pow  er  such 
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9#  8b«  bad  never  possessed.  Never  wm  any  other  nation  the 
oltyect  of  sncb  universal  and  boundless  honour^  admiration  and 
benediction. 

What  her  population  then  was,  may  be  gathered  from  her  con- 
duct and  achievements.  No  other  than  a  nation  in  the  highest 
degree  morale  religious^  loyal,  wise,  industrious,  and  enlightened 
would  thus  have  rallied  round  the  throne  and  altar  when  these 
aione  were  attacked — would  thus  have  remained  upright  amidst 
the  universal  sacrifice  of  honesty  around  it — would  thus  have 
continued  unshaken  amidst  the  most  grievous  sufferings  and 
Che  most  feeble  hopes:  and  no  other  than  the  most  perfect 
form  of  government,  and  the  most  able  ministry  could  have 
called  forth,  concentrated  and  directed  the  resources  and  energies 
of  such  a  nation  so  as  to  enable  it  thus  to  plan  and  act — to 
suffer  and  obtain. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  this  country — the  same  country 
wfieh  in  1815  enjoyed  this  splendid  reputation — since  that  pe- 
riod? 

In  1816,  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  orders  were  disaffected, 
and  &e  Spa-fields  meetings  and  riot  took  place. 

In  1817,  in  consequence  of  this  disaffection,  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  was  suspended. 

In  1819  the  disaffection  was  found  to  have  extended  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  metropolis  and  various 
-parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  innumerable  meetings  of  these 
-classes  were  held,  at  which '  the  most  diabolical  sentiments  and 
intentions  were  promulgated.  The  government  and  all  consti- 
tuted authorities  were  loaded  with  execrations — the  church  and 
its  flnioisters-  were  reviled — threats  of  assassination  were  directed 
gainst  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  spotless  persons  in  the 
Mtion — modiers  were  called  upon  to  inculcate  on  their  children 
hatred  of  their  rulers  and  the  mmisters  of  religion,  and  to  instruct 
thetti  in  sedition  and  blasphemy ;  and  combinations  M'ere  entered 
Mito^  the  declared  object  of  which  was,  to  overthrow  the  govem- 
nient,  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  public  and  private  robberies, 
and,  in  truth,  to  perpetrate  almost  every  species  of  wickedness. 
(Pbe  disaffected  considered  their  success  to  be  certain,  and,  from 
Iheir  immense  numbers,  it  was  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  nation 
10 lie  possible.  A  large  addition  was,  in  consequence,  made  to  the 
MMy,  Parliament  was  assembled  at  an  unusual  period,  and  seve- 
MI  new  laws  were  passed  considerably  abridging  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  nation,  but  which  were  the  only  alternative  to  the 
liiss  of  the  whole. 

Im  I8t0  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  the  ramifications  of 

which 
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which  estended  to  several  pans  of  England.  A  plot  was  foriiied 
for  assassinating  the  ministers.  The  queen  was  solemnly  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Before  one  syllable  was  offered 
in  disproof  of  the  charges  brought  against  her,  the  lower  orders 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  voted  her  addresses  compounded 
of  equal  portions  of  adulation,  slander  and  sedition.  The  laws 
were  openly  set  at  defiance — attempts  were  made  to  corrupt  and 
intimidate  public  justice,  and  a  ferment  was  kept  up  which 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  every  thing  sacred  in  the  empire. 

In  1821  the  queen  died.  On  the  day  of  her  funeral-  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  the  lower  orders  assembled  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  violating  her  last  wishes  and  the  authority  of  govern- . 
ment.  The  military  and  civil  power  was  attacked  and  over- 
powered, blood  was  shed  over  her  ashes,  and  amidst  shouts  and 
execrations  and  laughter  they  were  borne  through  the  metropolis, 
the  appalling  trophy  of  infidel  and  revolutionary  victory. 

In  1823,  up  to  die  hour  in  which  these  lines  are  traced,  the 
same  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit  has  been  manifested  by  the 
lower  ranks  at  almost  all  the  public  meetings  which  have  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  slate  of  agriculture.  The 
honest,  intelligent  and  loyal  speaker  has  been  hooted  down,  and 
the  seditious  and  senseless  demagogue  has  been  alone  listened  to. 
Whenever  resolutions  and  petitions  containing  fair  statements  and 
rational  ai^uments  have  been  proposed,  they  have  generally  been 
rejected  for  others  alike  false,  absurd  and  inflammatory,  and  which 
have  been  passed  only  because  they  reviled  the  government  and 
the  legislature,  and  called  for  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 

In  what  way  this  mighty  and  deplorable  change  has  been 
effected — by  what  means  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  nation  has 
so  suddenly  fallen  from  pre-eminence  in  mtelligence  and  virtue 
to  so  low  a  point  of  ignorance  and  vice,  constitutes  &  problem  the 
solution  of  which  interests  alike  the  peasant  and  the  statesman. 
In  the  best  of  times  the  richest  lessons  for  promoting  individual 
and  general  prosperity  might  be  drawn  from  it;  and  in  the  present 
ones  of  mob  philosophy  and  regicide  triumph,  it  will  pomt  out 
how  nations  may  be  saved  from  ruin,  and  mankind  preserved  from 
that  abyss  of  barbarism,  guilt  and  misery  into  which  it  seems  to 
be  madly  hastening. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  the  change  has  not  resulted  from  any 
thing  that  would  in  the  smallest  degree  justify  it;  the  disaffection 
has  not  arisen  from  misrule,  nor  the  atrocities  from  provocation. 
At  no  former  period  was  the  practical  freedom  of  the  subject  ai> 
great ;  and  never  did  the  nation  possess  a  sovereign  and  ministry 
who  more  scrupulously  abstained  from  trenching  on  public  pri- 
vileges, er  overlooked  so  many  wanton  abuses  of  liberty  on  the 
N  4  part 
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part  of  the  peopU.  Never  were  the  laws  more  impartially  ad- 
ministered^ or  the  affairs  of  the  nation  conducted  with  more  in- 
tegrity. Never  were  the  poor  treated  with  greater  kindness  and 
liberality  by  their  superiors,  and  never  were  greater  efforts  made 
to  provide  for  their  bodily  and  mental  wants.  The  distress  which 
has  occasionally  pressed  upon  tliem  has  not  been  produced  by 
the  government,  nor  has  it  been  in  the  power  of  government  to 
remove  it,  and  it  has  not  been  more  severe  than  they  have  fre- 
quently borne  in  former  periods  with  exemplary  patience  and  un- 
impaired morality  and  loyalty.  If  the  disaffection  and  demo- 
ralization of  which  we  have  spoken  could  plead  public  wrongs  in 
justification,  we  would  seek  no  farther  for  a  cause,  and  merely 
call  for  the  redress  of  the  injustice  and  the  punishment  of  its  au- 
diors.  This  they  cannot  do,  and  we  must  therefore  find  their  origin 
and  remedy  elsewhere. 

That  LIBELLOUS  PUBLICATIONS  have  been  the  instrumeuU 
which  have  accomplished  the  change  is  now  so  generally  admitted 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofs  of  it.  Not  many  months  ago 
the  intelligent  part  of  die  community  bore  public  testimony  to  the 
fact,  and  no  other  evidence  is  necessary.  1  he  questions,  we  think^ 
are  however  without  any  satisfactory  answer — Who  protect  and 
perpetuate  these  publications?  Whence,  when  almost  all  the  upper 
classes  profess  to  hold  them  in  abhorrence,  arise  their  profusion, 
their  ability  to  defy  the  law,  and  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  attempt  to  bring  them  to  punishment  ? 
As  we  conceive  the  source  of  our  calamities  and  disgraces  to  lie 
under  these  questions,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  their 
consideration. 

4 

We  have  sundry  reasons  for  investigating  the  subject  at  the  present 
inoment.  Although  the  nation  enjoys  a  comparative  calm,  it  is 
o^iy  the  languor  of  exhaustion,  and  not  the  repose  of  restored 
health.  If  the  crimes  and  dangers  which  we  have  enumerated 
had  sprung  from  causes  temporary  and  insulated  in  their  nature, 
we  would,  in  charity,  hope  that  they  had  passed  away  for  ever, 
and  our  efforts  should  be  used  to  bury  their  remembrance  in  ob- 
livion. But  their  origin  was  wholly  different.  They  were  the 
fruits  of  instructions  which  are  still  given — of  a  system  which  is 
still  acted  upon — of  principles  which  are  still  believed  in,  and  of 
wishes  vyhich  are  yet  cherished.  The  only  difference  therefore 
in  pur  situation  is,  that  we  have  the  silence  of  preparation,  instead 
of  the  thunder  of  conflict.  Nothing  is  wanted  to  renew  the  battle, 
but  a  season  of  scarcity,  or  manufacturing  distress,  or  some 
similarly  favourable  moment  for  applying  the  torch  to  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  and  such  a  moment  must  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
at  no  distant  period,  arrive. 

While 
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While  llm  aoarcliisU  among  us  are  ihub  a  gigantic  sect  com- 
pletely' organized,  acting  oii  abstract  opinion,  gnidi^d  by  the  creed 
tliat  whatever  is,  is  wrong  in  our  political  and  socical  system,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  this  system,  various  causes 
are  operating  to  give  it  strength  and  hope,  and  to  render  its  exis- 
tence permanent.  Its  disciples  are  numerous  in  almost  all  other 
countries,  and  in  one,  or  another,  they  are  constantly  in  the  field, 
either  for  battle  or  parade ;  the  representative  governments  which 
have  been  established  have  each  what  is  called  an  opposition; 
and  it  unfortuuately  happens  that  these  oppositions,  including  our 
own,  promulgate  opinions,  and  pursue  conduct,  which,  at  the 
best,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Anarchists. 
The  press,  the  mighty  engine  of  the  sect,  revels  here  in  uncir- 
citmscribed  licentiousness;  in  France  it  has  become  compara- 
tively free ;  and  in  some  other  nations  it  has  exchanged  the  fetters 
of  monarchical  for  those  of  mob  despotism,  and  publishes  scarcely 
any  thing  that  is  not  directed  against  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  would  be  criminal  in  us  to  slacken 
those  exertions  which,  we  are  vain  enough  to  believe,  have  liitherlo 
contributed  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  revolutionists,  more 
especially  when  we  find  ourselves  supported  by  the  most  power- 
ful and  illustrious  allies.  Never,  we  think,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  dangers  and  disgraces,  were  the  friends  of  the  na- 
tion so  full  of  courage  and  energy,  so  unanimous,  so  well  armed, 
so  accurately  informed  of  the  enemy's  resources  and  plans,  and 
Ihe  means  by  which  he  has  become  so  powerful ;  and  so  reso- 
lutely determined  to  act  no  longer  on  the  defensive,  but  to  carry 
the  war  into  his  own  camp,  as  at  present. 

We  now  enter  upuu  our  inquiry. 

The  inseparable  attendants  of  freedom  are  party  and  faction ; 
(we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  in  politics  these  terras  are  not 
synonimous). — It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  conflicting 
doctrines  and  contending  bodies  shall  be  co-extensive  with  liberty 
of  speech  and  action ;  and  it  redounds  but  little  to  the  honour  of 
mankind  that  generally  the  collision  of  honest  opinions  has  the 
least,  and  self-love  and  self-interest  have  the  greatest,  share  in 
forming  them.  Our  coustitution  affords  every  facility  for  their 
growth  by  the  liberty,  great  in  theory  and  almost  boundless  in 
practice,  which  it  bestows  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  operates 
powerfully,  though  uninteutioually,  to  call  into  being  and  foster  a 
political  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Opposition,  which  top 
pften  acts  in  hostility  to  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  which,  con- 
tinually coming  in  contact  with  the  interests  of  the  nation,  in- 
variably regards  ihem  as  secondary  to  its  own.  The  highest 
offices  in  the  state  are,  with  few  exceptions,  open  to  all;  and  those 
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viho  fill  ihem  are  mere  occtipmto  at  -the  will  of  -the  fiation,  as 
%rell  as  of  that  of  the  sovereign.  The  offices  of  the  ministers  aro 
ttierefere  to  bodies^  what  an  elective  situation  of  honour  and 
emolument  is  to  individualsy  and  diere  is  as  much  certaintjr  of 
rival  competitors  for  the  one,  as  for  the  other.  As  the  body  which 
is  successful  must  be  removed  whenever  its  rival  can  produce  a 
majority  of  votes,-  and  as  its  removal  constitutes  in  effect  the 
election  of  this  rival,  the  latter,  under  the  name  of  the  Opposition, 
daily  resorts  to  every  imaginable  artifice  to  strengthen  its  interest^ 
awl  procure  the  dismissal  of  its  opponent.  .  The  ministry  therefore 
has  not  only  to  transact  the  busmess  of  the  state,  but  to  carry  on 
an  offensive  and  defensive  war  on  its  own  private  account;  it  has 
not  only  to  remove  the  scruples  and  withstand  the  occasional  hos- 
tility of  conscientious  patriotic  men,  but  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a 
powerful  body  which  assails  it  only  because  it  is  the  ministry*  It 
has  to  sustain  the  two-fold  character  of  a  government  and  a  mere 
politicri  party.  The  nation  is  of  course  eternally  embroiled  in  an 
election  contest  between  two  bodies  for  the  reins  of  power ;  its 
dearest  interests  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  bodies,  and  they 
are  invariably  sacrificed  whenever  party  iufluence  will  flow  from 
the  sacrifice. 

When  we  look  into  the  history  of  any  of  those  nations  of 
which  the  name,  or  the  shadow,  only  now  remains,  we  constantly 
find  parties,  corresponding  in  nature  with  those  which  are  known 
among  us  by  the  names  of  whig  and  tory,  designated  as  factions. 
We  find  tbem  loaded  with  the  curses  of  their  country,  stained  with 
its  blood,  enriched  widi  its  plunder.  We  are  the  only  nation  that 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  extract  from  factions  more  good  than 
evil,  and  to  render  their  existence  subservient  to  the  general  weal. 
May  the  exception  long  continue !  but  let  not  the  fieict  and  the 
lesson  which  it  furnishes  be  ever  forgotten.  Let  them  be  more 
especially  remembered  in  the  present  times — when  Europe  is  con- 
vtdsed  by  factions — and  when  a  powerful  one,  among  us,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  is  promulgating  doctrines  and  pursuing 
conduct  directly  levelled  against  those  institutions  and  feelings 
on  which  all  that  is  dear  to  us  depends. 

As  the  nation  is  the  chief  arbiter  between  the  contending  bodies, 
the  newspapers  are  necessarily  their  principal  weapons.  Each 
arms  itself  with  as  many  as  it  can  obtain,  and  they  find  little 
difficulty  in  dividing  the  great  mass  of  these  papers  between 
them.  If  the  public  prints  are  not  established  by  the  heads  or 
the  furious  adherents  of  parties  for  party  purposes,  they  are  as 
much  articles  of  trade  as  gin  and  tobacco.  No  literary  fame  can 
be  drawn  fi-om  them  worth  coveting,  and  it  is  scarcely  in  the 
natnie  of  things  that  any  individual  will  employ  his  time  and  for- 
tune 
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tune  in  n  ()ur«int  fnmi  niolives  of  patriotism  regnrtllcKi  of  liononr 
and  piotil.  While  newspapers  whicli  advocule  the  interests  of 
parties  to  the  injury  of  those  of  the  nation  are  sure  of  the  im- 
mediate patronnge  of  these  parties  and  their  supporters,  one 
which  advocates  the  interests  of  the  nation,  ami  attacks  indiscrimi' 
nately  Whigs  and  Tories  when  their  acts  niihtate  against  these 
interests,  has  the  certainty  of  sinking  a  large  fortune  before  it  can 
hope  for  a  sufficient  sale  to  cover  its  expenses.  Parlies  thus  pos- 
sess what  amounts  to  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  newspapers.  To 
call  the  boasted  Press  of  England,  so  far  as  the  public  prints  are 
concerned,  free  and  independent,  is  even  ludicrously  false.  It  is 
bound  to  the  car  of  party  by  chuins  stronger  than  those  of  iron, 
and  its  occupation  is  to  do  every  thing  that  honour  and  honesty 
shrink  from.* 

A  curious  and  authentic  document,  which  has  recently  been  bid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  fully  bears  us  out  in  our  conclu- 
sions. It  appears  from  this,  that  the  daily  papers  of  the  metro- 
polis circulated  in  the  year  18<2I  about  eleven  millions  uf  copies, 
and  that  of  these,  more  than  nine  millions  M'ere  issued  by 
papers  notoriously  and  even  avowedly  the  devoted  adherents  of 
parties,  and  which  servilely  copy  the  sentiments  and  tight  the 
battles  of  their  respective  masters  regardless  of  public  good, — of 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  except  the  nod  of  their  employers. 

We  have  now  reached  the  source  of  libellous  publications. 
They  no  doubt  originate  altogether  with  our  political  parties ; 
their  object  is  exclusively  private  gain,  and  sure  we  are  that  if 
the  natiuu  only  coidd  be  benefited  by  them,  not  one  would  exist. 
To  the  nation  the  libtrty  of  Ike  press  produces  the  extreme  of 
good,  and  the  licentimistieM  of'  the  preis  the  extreme  of  evil ;  but 
to  parties  and  their  tools  the  liberty  is  nothing  without  the  licen- 
tiousness. Their  warfare  irresistibly  drives  them  to  the  latter,  and 
not  only  their  triumphs,  but  their  means  of  existence,  are  frequently 
drawn  from  it.  From  this,  and  this  alone,  springs  the  clamour 
which  is  raised  by  them  whenever  libels  are  prosecuted  :  their 
very  livelihood  is  attacked  by  such  prosecutions,  and  it  must  be 
defended  though  public  ruin  be  the  consequence. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  libels  circulated  by  the  minis- 
terial prints  must  be  altogether  different  from  those  circulated 
by  the  opposition  ones.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  former  are  in  principle  more  honest  than  their  rivals;  the 
fact  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  in  practice  they  are,  and 
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must  from  compulsion  be  to.  Thej  cannot  support  the  •ininiiitry 
without  supporting  the  constitution,  the  laws,  religion  and  social 
order.  The  majority  at  least  of  the  measures  of  the  ministry  are 
intended  to  benefit  the  nation ;  they  are  commonly  obviously  ne 
cessary  and  framed  with  considerable  ability,  and  they  are  always, 
as  far  as  possible,  scrupulously  divested  of  every  thing  which  the 
Opposition  might  convert  into  reasonable  argument  against  them. 
Hence,  putting  principle  out  of  view,  these  papers  are  frequently 
compelled  to  say  what  they  would  say  if  they  were  in  the  highest 
degree  honest  and  independent ;  they  are  not  only  prohibited  from 
inculcating,  but  they  are  necessitated  to  combat,  revolutionary  and 
infidel  principles,  and  they  have  always  at  least  ample  ground  for 
fair  discussion.  They  may  be,  and  often  are,  personally  libellous, 
but  they  can  scarcely  by  possibility  ever  be  public  libels.  It*  is 
to  public  libels  only  that  our  inquiry  relates. 
.  This  compulsion  is  almost  wholly  reversed  with  regard  to  the 
opposition  papers.  They  must  constantly  differ  in  opinion  and 
view  from  the  ministry,  and  unfortunately  for  them  the  ministry 
always  has  the  choice  of  opinion  and  view ;  it  is  generally  wise 
enough  to  select  those  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  correct, 
and,  with  regard  to  unproved  ones,  it  is  sufficiently  cautious  -to 
qhoose  those  which  are  the  most  in  harmony  with  justice  and 
common  sense.  They  cannot  attack  the  ministry  without  attacking 
the  government ;  they  cannot  oppose  the  discharge  of  its  impe- 
rative duties,  without  bringing  contempt  on  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution: opposing  all  its  measures  indiscriminately,  they  must 
often  advocate  anarchical  principles  and  perilous  schemes,  and  they 
frequently  cannot  find  any  ground  whatever  for  opposition  without 
suppressing  or  disguising  the  truth,  and  resortuig  to  slander  and 
felsehood.  llieir  constant  labour  is  to  excite  discontent,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  they  are  therefore  very  often  gross  public 
libels. 

It  thus  happens,  that  at  all  times  a  large  number. of  the  public 
prints  are  incessantly :  scattering  matter  through  the  community 
exactly  calculated  to  render  the  ignorant  portion  of  it  seditious 
and  turbulent.  Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  their  motives  may 
be  innocent,  this  neither  alters  the  nature,  nor  qualifies  the  effect 
<>f  their  contents,  so  far  as  the  uninstructed  are  concerned.  A 
man  who  knows  no  more  of  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
than  the  editor  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  and  nothing  whatever  of  the 
motives  of  party  writers,  will .  always  think  that  language  has  the 
same  meaning  and  object  in  whatever  paper  it  may  appear;  and 
the  sedition  of  the  first  paper  we  have  named  will  have  just  the 
same  effect  upon  him  as  that  of  die  last.    . 

:    The  prints  of  the  Opposition  open  the  path  for  those  of  the  Re- 
volutionists. 
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vokittonisls.  If  tlie  foriiier  did  nol  circulate,  the  latter  would  be 
quashed  by  the  laws  and  the  opinion  of  the  sound  puit  uf  the 
community'  as  rapidly  as  lliey  uere  i<eut  to  the  press.  The  nation 
judges  whether  a  publivation  is  libellous  or  not,  rather  from  the 
niutivea  of  its  writer  than  the  nature  of  its  couteuts,  and  it  toleratfiB 
tlie  libels  of  the  Opposition  because  it  believes,  however  atrocious 
tliey  may  be,  that  their  sole  object  is  to  displace  the  ministry.  It 
happeus  im fort m lately  that  up  to  a  very  high  point  the  oppusUioii 
and  tlie  revolutionists  are  actuated  by  the  same  wish,  infant  rebeU 
lion  and  manhood  opposition  differing  oidy  in  title.  The  primary 
object  of  both  is  to  obtaiii  the  reins  of  power :  in  this  only  they 
differ,  the  ouc. wishes  to  obtain  them  without,  and  tlie  other  (as 
the  only  means)  with,  the  destruction  of  the  constitution.  This, 
however,  causes  no  difference  of  conduct:  both  endeavour  to 
convince  the  nation  that  it  is  misgoverned  and  oppressed ;  that 
its  affairs  are  sinking  into  ruin,  and  that  its  rulers  are  imbecile, 
corrupt  and  lyninnicul.  No  other  method  than  this  exists  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  respective  objects,  and  what  will  serve 
tlie  one  wdl  as  effectually  serve  the  other.  If  the  opposition  be 
what  is  improperly  enough  called  a  constitutional  one,  the  revo- 
lutionists are  not  perhaps  able  to  say  all  that  they  wish  to  say; 
but  if,  in  addition  to  vilifying  the  ministers  and  opposing  their 
measures,  it  clamour  for  changes  in  the  constitution,  they  possess 
all  the  liberty  they  need. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  ministry  and  the  opposition 
without  once  remenibering  who  at  present  compose  them;  we  are 
now  however  compelled  to  reverse  this,  and  to  speak  almost  alto- 
gether of  the  parties  which  at  this  moment  form  these  important 
bodies. 

The  character  of  tlie  Opposition  nalumlly  fluctuates  between 
the  superlatives  of  good  and  bad,  as  the  parly  creed,  talents  and 
personal  character  of  those  who  compose  this  body  vary.  Some- 
times it  id  what  is  understood  by  the  teim,  a  constitutional  oppo- 
sition, and  at  other  times  it  is  nothing  but  a  base,  unprincipled, 
patricidal  faction.  A  Tory  opposition,  from  its  mean  opinion  of 
mob  intellects,  produces  less  public  injury  than  a  Whig  one  which 
professes  to  think  them  unerring ;  an  opposition  formed  of  such 
men  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  is  less  dangerous  than  one 
formed  of  such  men  as  EarlGrey;and  onecomposedof  such  men 
as  Earl  Grey  is  intinitely  preferable  to  one  composed  of  such  men 
as  Bennett,  Hume  and  ijurdett.  As  the  papers  which  £ght  its 
battles  have  no  other  doctrines,  plans,  and  general  line  of  ooqduct 
than  its  own,  as  they  push  every  thing  to  the  extreme  which  they 
copy  from  it,  and  as  they  draw  the  boundary  for.  the  revolutionary 
prints,  their  nittuie  nnd  that  of  ihc  revolulioiiary  papers  vory^Ks 

the 
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Ibe  character  of  the  opposition  Tftries.  The  journals  of  a  cbn- 
•tkutional  opposition  defend  the  crowns  tbelegislature,  the  church, 
and  laws  as  zealously  as  the  ministerial  ones,  and  merely  attack 
the  ministry  and  its  measures;  they  frequently  produce  mucli 
"good,  and  the  revolutionary  ones  dare  not  publish  what  will  pro- 
duce much  injury:  but  if  the  opposition  be  the  reverse,  its 
journals  are  the  reverse.  They  war  against  all  we  have  named 
as  much  as  against  the  ministry;  they  give  all  the  latitude  to 
•the  revolutionary  ones  which  theie  desire,  and  in  truth  are  tbeni- 
selves  revolutionary  in  every  thing  but  motive. 

The  nation  haft  for  some  time  had  a  Whig  opposition  placed 
in  such  circumstances,  and  formed  of  such  men  as  have  been 
exactly  calculated  to  make  it  produce  the  very  utmost  measure 
of  public  calamity. 

The  Whigs  happen  to  be,  to  use  the  words  of  Horsley,  *  the 
•issue  of  the  loins,  but  not  the  children  of  the  principles'  of  men 
who  once  were  the  leaders  of  a  revolution.  '^This  Revolution  we 
are  disponed  to  praise  as  highly  as  any  of  them,  but  we  praise  it 
merely  on  ita  merits  ;-^we  praise  it  because  it  saved  from  destmo- 
■tion  the  constitution,  the  church,  the  laws,  rights,  and  liberty,  and 
because  nothing  else  could  have  saved  them ; — because  it  was  a 
measure  of  defence  and  not  of  aggression,  of  preservation  and  not 
'of  change ;  and,  above  all,'  we  praise  it  because  it  was  brought 
about  not  by  a  faction,  although  a  faction  was  the  immediate 
«genf ,  and  not^by  the  ignorant  populace,  but  by  the  wealth,  wisdom, 
learning,  religion  and  patriotinn  of  the  nation. 
'  It  must  however  be  obvious  to  all  but  those  to  whom  we  should 
-scorn  to  address  ourselves,  that  it  formed  a  precedent  of  a  dan- 
l^erous  nature,  and  that  it  was  calculated  to  add  to  the  creed  of 
Its  immediate  authors  articles  in  the  highest  degree  capable  of 
:beittg  misinterpreted,  and  directed  against  the  best  interests  of 
•the  nation.  It  was  morally  certain  that  whenever  the  Whigs 
•shottld  be  outof  office,  should  be  men  of  slender  talents  and  pliant 
honesty,  should  be  stripped  of  the  confidence  of  the  inteltigMit 
part  ot  the*  nation,  and  placed  amidst  disaffection  and  revp- 
(ftttions — their  leading  principle — ^the  right  of  subjects  to  resist 
'the  authority  of,  and  to  depose^  their  kin^s^— woulo  be  made  the 
pretext  for  promulgating  the  most  pernicious  doctrines,  and  for 
committing  the  most  unwarrantable  acts. 

i  Socb  men  the  Whigs  have  become,  and  in  such  a  manner  their 
creed  has  been  abused.  In  the  last  few  years,  old  age  and  death 
have  awept  from  their  raid^s  almost  all  who  sought  for  higher 
'dian  mere  mob  popularity,  and  whose  talents  were  above  those  of 
^ the  third 'ctaas;  andifdiey  have 'been  replaced  at  all  it  has  been 
by  men  of  the  most  common<|>lace  mtellects  and  die  most 

questionable 
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questionable  principles.  When  we  survey  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House  of  Commons  we  are  almost  overpowered  by  the  melan- 
choly coutrast  uliich  it  exhibits  to  former  times.  We  look  in 
vain  for  the  vivid  aod  comprehensive  delineations  and  the  majestic 
^ad  mighty  reasonings  of  Fox — for  the  richness  of  imagery,  pro- 
fusion of  knowledge,  philosophical  minuteness  and  profundity  of 
sentiment,  and  overflow  of  fascinating  elo(|nence  of  Burke — for 
the  sportive,  dazzling  and  captivating  imogiuution  of  Sheridan — (or 
the  spotless  integrity  of  Romiily,  and  even  fur  the  stiaight  forward 
statement  and  clear  detail  of  Whitbread.  These  illustrious  though 
erring  men  are  gone  for  ever ;  and  were  we  to  describe  the  suc- 
cedaneiim  to  their  splendid  eloquence — to  repeat  the  names  of 
those  who  have  more  especially  takeg  upon  themselves  to  fill  the 
places  which  they  occupied,  we  think  that  a  stoic  might  sigh  over 
the  loss  the  Whigs  have  sustained,  and  that  even  sadness  itself 
might  laugh  at  their  incongruous  efforts  to  replace  it.  This  great 
and  remarkable  falling  off  in  talent,  uiinided  by  other  causes,  was 
sufticient,  not  only  to  exclude  them  from  office,  but  to  ruin  thein 
interests  with  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation.  Nothing 
but  powerful  eloquence  in  an  opposition  can  enable  it  to  bide  its 
deformed  motives,  to  justify  its  vicious  acts,  to  give  currency, 
among  those  who  are  the  arbiters  of  parties,  to  its  misrepreseut- 
atious  and  sophistries,  and  to  make  a  stand  against  uu  able  and 
successful  ministry. 

While  the  Whigs  have  thus  dwindled  into  a  body  of  common- 
place, short  sighted  men,  incapable  of  forming  an  efficient  admi- 
nistration, the  times  have  been  of  a  description  exactly  calculated 
to  lead  them  into  all  the  abuse  of  their  creed  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

The  French  Revolution — its  very  name  cuts  them  to  the 
heart — was  not  only  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  an  em- 
pire, but  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  considerable  part  of 
mankind ; — it  not  only  overturned  the  throne  of  France,  but,  liar 
the  moment,  it  overturned  die  tlirones  of  experience,  knowledge, 
truth  and  common  sense.  Its  abject  was  to  reconquer  what  these 
had  won,  to  destroy  what  they  had  established,  and  it  attacked 
kings,  governments  and  individuals  chiefly  for  being  their  allies. 
While  it  boasted  of  regenerating  mankind,  it  only  regenerated 
its  blindness  and  wickedness,  and  led  it  back,  not  gradually,  but 
in  a  moment,  to  alt  those  pernicious  heresies  which  were  promul- 
gated in  the  very  midnight  of  human  ignorance.  All  the  know- 
ledge that  it  taught,  and  all  the  splendid  gifts  that  it  promised, 
consisted  merely  in  the  erasure  of  the  terms — sin,  crime,  and 
i^orance,  from  human  language,  and  the  emaucipatian  of  the 

passions. 
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ptnions^  perttcularly  the  worst  of  them,  from  restraints  of  every 
description. 

The  doctrines  taught  by  the  French  Revolution  were  so  self* 
evidently  false  and  absurd,  so  hostile  to  every  principle  of  civil 
government,  and  so  directly  levelled  against  the  existence  of 
society,  that  it  they  had  been  promulgated  by  an  individual  they 
would  have  been  treated  with  general  derision.  Nothing  but  m 
whole  nation  could  have  dri^ed  them  from  the  abyss  into  whicli 
divine  and  human  wisdom  had  plunged  them,  and  scattered  .them 
again  over  the  face  of  the  world.  They  were,  however,  taught 
by  a  nation,  and  therefore,  not  only  the  weak  part  of  mankind^ 
but  many  who  called  themselves  philosophers  and  statesmen; 
gravely  embraced  them;  they  became  the  fashion,  and  they 
were  followed  by  many  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
were  fashionable.  Some  of  the  motives  for  this  may  perhaps 
be  conjectured.  There  was  the  appearance  of  freedom  in 
casting  off  so  readily  old  principles— -of  magnanimity,  in  advo- 
cating what  struck  at  the  root  of  self-interest — of  philanthropy, 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  ignorant  and  indigent — ^and  of  al- 
most superhuman  courage,  in  daring  to  scoff  at  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity  and  to  brave  the  denunciations  of  Heaven.  In  adher- 
ing to  old  principles,  mediocrity  had  no  hope  of  emerging  from 
insignificance ;  but  in  embracing  the  new  ones,  it  possessed  the 
certainty  of  escaping  the  oppressive  rivalry  of  powerful  talents; 
and  the  chance  of  becoming  a  leader. 

The  Whigs  of  that  period,  with  some  honourable  exceptions, 
were  warm  admirers  of  this  revolution,  and  of  course  they  eagerly 
embraced  its  doctrines.  Party  interest,  that  besetting  curse  of 
the  nation,  no  doubt  led  them  to  this,  for  they  were  many  of 
them*  men  of  vigorous,  comprehensive  minds,  and  highly  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  that  the  ^  fiew*  opinions  were  but  vampings  up 
of  *  dead  old'  sophisms  and  falsehoods,  and  that  the  principles 
which  governed  their  ancestors  of  1 688  expressly  forbade  all  that 
the  French  revolutionists  taught  and  did.  There  was  scarcely  a 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  show  of  hostility  to  the  ministry  and 
of  keepitig' the  opposition  in  existence,  except  by  espousing. the 
cause-  of  the  revolution: — the  club  and  pot-house  statesmen 
were^  throvm  into  raptures  by  it ;  and  as  it  is  ever  the  misfortune 
•f  the  party  to  mistake  the  voice. of  thesie  persons  for  that  of 
the  whdlo  British  people,  they  imagined  that  public  opinion  was 
id' favour  of  the  reviv^  creed,  that  the  fall  of  ministers:  was  in* 
evitilbley  ^nd  that  their  pro8elytisni>  would  ensi^re  their.accession  to 
office'.  These  multiplied  temptations  couldnot.be  resisted  by  men 
gf^edy  of''6fl^ce,  of  violent  passions,  desperate  hopes,  and  ques^ 
tiovri^blef  honesty.  The  Whigs,  whose  creed  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use. 
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use,  and  who  had  been  for  some  time  merely  the  opposition,  as- 
sumed the  twofold  character  of  the  antagonists  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  teaciiera  of  the  revived  heresy — the  opposition,  and  the 
leaders  of  a  distinct  and  dnngeroua  politicul  sect.  Their  lactica 
were  changed.  The  outlandish  jargon  respecting  the  tyranny  of 
governments,  the  oppression  of  suhjects,  light,  reason,  philoso- 
phy, natural  rights,  &c.  &c.  was  carefully  imported  and  brought 
into  immediate  use,  and  the  acts  of  ministers  were  only  of  conse- 
quence so  far  as  tliey  gave  opposition  declaimers  opportunities 
f<tremploying  this  Babylonish  dialect.  The  goremnient  was  now 
attacked  because  it  enforced  this  law,  or  kept  in  being  that  in- 
stitution— because  it  would  not  pare  one  pillar  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  smallness  of  a  reed  and  destroy  another — because  it 
would  not  convert  the  temple  of  rational  liberty  into  the  den 
of  brutish  licentiousness — in  a  word,  because  it  would  not  merge 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm  in  one,  cUnuge  the  monarcliy  into  a 
virtual  republic,  and  place  the  mighty  pyramid,  which  our  political 
and  social  system  forms,  with  its  apex  in  the  dust  and  its  base  in 
the  air. 

Whatever  imputations  this  may  cast  on  the  wisdom  and  honesty 
of  the  late  Whigs,  thus  much  may  be  said  in  their  defence,-^ — that 
they  bound  themselves  neck  and  heels  to  the  French  Revolution 
before  its  greatest  atrocities  were  committed — before  it  had 
reared  that  colossal  column  of  guilt  at  which  mankind  will  gaze 
with  horror  to  the  end  of  time,  and  before  it  had  extinguished 
itself  in  the  deluge  of  gore  which  flowed  from  its  victims.  Dis- 
entanglement after  this  consununation  took  place  was  impos- 
sible, without  such  an  open  confession  of  iufirm  judgment  as' 
perhaps  no  set  of  men  could  make.  They  disavowed  the  crimes, 
but  still  clung  to  the  principles  that  perpetrated  them ;  and,  thougli' 
this  was  only  like  execrating  a  robbery  and  eulogising  the  knavish 
propensity  of  the  robber,  it  was — fettered  as  they  were  by  so- 
lemnly recorded  opinions — as  much  perhaps  as  could  be  expected 
of  them. 

From  this  thraldom  the  majority  of  the  present  Whigs  when 

they  entered  public  life  were  free  ;  if  they  had  passed  an  opinion 

re  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  merely  that  of  nonage,  which 

s  not  binding.  But  their  situation  was  one  exactly  calculated 
to  lead  men  like  themselves  into  all  the  errors  into  which  they 
have  fallen.     VVhiggism  had  just  been  reversed,  and  the  choice 

s  before  ihem,  to  restore  it  to  what  it  had  been,  or  to  continue 
it  what  it  had  been  made — to  become  Whigs  accordine  to  the 
original  meaniug  of  the  term,  or  to  be  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and,  in  reality,  Anti-whigs.  In  favour  of  one  side  of  the  (]uestiou' 
—they  had  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution— new 
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wbiggism  had  been,  brought  to  the  tett  of  expeiimeiil  and  every 
tenet  had  been  refuted — torn  to  shreds  and  scattered  to  the  wnidia 
before  their  eyes. — In  favour  of  the  other  side — they  were  still  the 
Opposition,  and  the  triumphant  principles  were  yet  those  of  the 
Ministry — revolutionary  opinions  were  yet  widely  entertainedi  and 
zealously  propagated  by  the  canailU  of  political  writers-— there 
was  no  returning  to  the  Whiggism  of  l688|  except  by  levelling  to: 
the  ground  the  fabric  which  Mn  Fox  hadraisedi  and  trampling  in 
the  dust  his  fame  and  his  principles.  They  decided  as  mediocrity 
always  decides.  They  looked  at  Mr,  Fox^  and  they  could  see  no-t 
thing  else — they  were  blind  to  the  illustrious  men  whose  names, 
he  had  affixed  to  principles  which  they  loathed^  and  in  com-i 
parison  of  whom  as  a  statesman  he  was  of  little  considera- 
tion. They  heroically  closed  their  ears  when  fact  and  demon* 
stration  thundered  in  them,  that — to  follow  his  steps  would  be> 
death  to  them  as  a  party ;  they  abjured  constitutional  principles, 
and  became  innovators  and  demagogues,  the  patrons  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  dibloyal  of  every  nation,  contemptible  and  useless  as  an. 
Opposition,  but  formidable  and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree 
as  a  political  sect. 

The  events  which  followed  this  decision  rendered  it  irrever** 
sible.  It  made  the  Whigs  the  faithful  allies  of  Buonaparte,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  was,  therefore,  as  disastrous  to  them 
as  to  himself.  The  unhallowed  cause  for  which  they  had 
fought  was  ruined,  and  their  reputation,  as  practical  statesmen, 
lost  for  ever.  Deserted  by  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  they 
were  thrown  upon  the  mere  mob  for  support,  and  compelled  to 
depend  altogether  on  their  doctrines  for  the  miserable  bread  and 
water  of  party.  They,  in  consequence,  transferred  their  alliance 
from  the  dethroned  '  Great  Captain'  to  a  detestable  faction, 
^hich  had  grown  into  importance  under  their  auspices ;  and  in 
almost  all  their  attacks  on  the  ministry,  they  acted  as  the  auxilia- 
ries of  this  faction,  fighting  for  schemes  and  objects  exclusively 
radical.  At  public  meetings,  it  was  impossible  to  know  by  the 
speeches  whether  they  were  those  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  or  of 
the  Whig  nobility ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no  one  could 
distinguish  among  the  motley  group  which  composed  the  oppo- 
sition, who  were,  and  who  were  not,  Whigs. 

The  Whigs  therefore  plume  themselves  on  the  Revolution  of 
1688  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  was  a 
revolution  and  dethroned  a  monarch.  Of  all  the  principles  of 
that  period,  the  only  one  which  was  of  doubtful  truth  and 
dangerous  application  they  adhere  to;  and  all  the  others,  by 
^bich  this  one  was  qualified  and  governed,  they  reject ;  and  on 
Hjitk.  they,  have  engrafted  all  the  preposterous  meanmgs,  and 
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foolish  and  criminal  doctrines  tliat  it  could  by  possibililjr  be 
loaded  with.  Because  the  Whigs  of  1688  were  the  leaders  of  a 
revolution,  the  preseut  ones  seem  to  think  that  all  revolutions  are 
alike  praiseworthy  and  beneficial ;  as  though  it  were  per'  se  a  desir- 
able thing  for  a  nation  to  destroy  its  government  and  to  enable  a 
faction  to  give  it  away  or  sell  it  at  pleasure  : — because,  in  an  ex- 
treme case,  it  is  barely  justifiable  in  a  people  to  dethrone  its  king, 
they  seem  to  think  that  kings  have  neither  rights  nor  title,  and 
that  they  may  be  always  justly  removed  by  tlie  mere  caprice  and 
delusion  of  their  subjects,  and  even  by  the  crimes  of  the  vilest  fac- 
tions. The  revolutions  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Pied- 
mont, have  all  been  most  e.\travagantly  panegyrized  by  the  pre- 
sent Whigs.  The  sovereigns  might  be  just  and  patriotic — the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  might  be  nameless,  ignorant,  unprincipled 
demagogues— it  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  licentious  and 
perjured  troops,  or  deluded  mobs,  while  the  body  of  the  people 
were  even  hostile  to  it— it  might  commence  in  the  most  criminal 
motives,  proceed  by  robbing  the  church,  proscribing  the  clergy, 
banisliing  religion  and  loyalty,  gagging  and  murdering  in  cold 
blood  all  who  opposed  it,  in  a  word  by  wholesale  robbery  and 
murder — and  end  in  establishing  a  government  intinitely  more 
absurd  in  theory,  and  more  injurious  and  tyrannical  in  practice, 
than  the  one  it  removed ;— and  still  it  was  lauded  to  the  skies  by 
the  Whigs.     It  was  a  revolution,  and  that  was  enough. 

All  the  ridiculous  and  wicked  doctrines  which  have  been  made 
the  ostensible  grounds  for  these  revolutions,  the  Whigs  have 
adopted.  It  has,  it  seems,  been  discovered,  not  indeed  by  the 
philosophers  and  moralists,  but  by  the  revolutionists  of  modem 
times,  that  all  which  Heaven  has  pronounced  to  be  true,  is  false ; 
that  all  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  is  needless; 
that  human  nature  is  immaculate,  and  that  governments  and  laws 
which  prevent  the  populace  from  doing  what  it  pleases  are  alike 
unjust  and  tyrannical.  If  a  man  with  them  is  to  be  '  liberal 
and  enlightened,'  '  a  friend  to  reason,  knowledge,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,'  he  must  be,  if  not  the  open  foe,  the  secret 
despiser  of  religion,  the  violator  of  the  laws  of  honour  and  mora- 
lity, a  turbulent  and  disaffected  subject,  and  a  sensual  and  un- 
principled member  of  society.  All  this,  forsooth,  is  tram pe ted 
forth  as  something  new;  as  though  it  was  not  known  and  exploded 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world — as  though  it  was  not  the  very  first  lesson 
taught  by  human  depravity,  and  the  very  first  string  of  errors  and 
blaehoods  tliet  experience  refuted.  These  persons  call  this  the 
age  of  light  and  reason;  but  it  ought  to  be  called  the  age  of  poli- 
tick quacks  and  mountebanks,  in  which  the  refuse  of  mankind 
are  the  exhibitors,  nations  the  cheated  spectators,  all  the  calami- 
o  2  tic^s 
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tien  under  the  sun  the  nostrums,  and  the  good  feelings,  peace  and- 
happiness  of  empires,  the  spoil.  « 

VVe  need  only  enumerate  the  objects  which  guided  the  Whigai 
of  I6b8,  to  prove  that  all  their  principles  but  one,  have  been  re-> 
nounced  by  those  of  the  present  day.  To  preserve  the  churck 
from  ruin,  the  constitution  from  innovation,  and  the  laws  from: 
change ;  in  a  word,  to  keep  ^  the  present  system'  in  vigorous 
operation,  they  deposed  the  King.  To  keep  every  thing  else  un- 
changed,  they  changed  the  dynasty ;  they  made  no  appeals  to  the 
populace,  and  they  promulgated  no  levelling  opinions.  Widi  the- 
fabric  of  the  government  in  their  hands,  they  altered  not  a  stone' 
or  a  stile,  and  they  merely  added  to  the  weak  parts  some  subi-. 
stantial  supports  formed  of  the  same  materials  which  composed* 
the  whole.  Nolumus  leges  Anglidt  muiari  was  their  motto,  and. 
it  governed  them  in  every  thought  and  act. 

From  the  conduct  of  the  later  Whigs,  it  has  inevitably  foUowedj 
that  their  papers  have  been  of  the  most  dangerous  description  :* 
they  have  uniformly  fought  for  the  sectarian  doctrines  of  their- 
masters,  and  consequently  their  aitacks  have  been  directed,  less 
against  the  ministry,  than  against  the  foundations  of  society  audi 
the  British  constitution.  Religion  and  loyaUy-r— the  crown  and 
the  church — the  legislature  and  the  laws — ^the  clergy  and  the: 
magistracy — -judges  and  juries — the  society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  and  the  Constitutional  Association — in  a  word,  every  com-' 
ponent  part  and  every  safeguard  of  whatever  is  dear  to  the 
nation,  have  been  made  the. objects  of  their  ceaseless  scurrilities. 
All;  this  they  have  very  gravely  called  a  legal,  constitutional,  and 
patriotic  attempt  to  drive  the  ministry  from  office ! 

While  the  opposition  journals  have  become  what  they  are,  their 
readers  have  increased  in  the  proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one,  and 
their  power  of  producing  injury  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 
This  is  the  age  of  mechanical  improvements,  and  no  one  craft  has* 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  that  of  newspaper-making.' 
The  '  liberal'  prints  of  England  and  the  continent  have  been  con- 
ducted into  one  mighty  channel,  and  machinery  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  perfect  description  has  been  constructed  for  keeping  it  full, 
even  to  overflow,  of.  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the. 
'  great  cause.'  If  a  congress  be  assembled,-  negociations  be  in  pro- 
gress, a  revolution  be  commenced,  or  a  conspiracy  exploded,  these 
prints  teem,  not  with  articles  of  intelligence^  but  with  articles 
studiously  framed  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  to  bring  contempt' 
and  hatred  on  established  govemmenis  and  religions.  Forged 
state  papers^  fabricated  letters, — whatever,  human  ingenuity,  un- 
fettered by  the  antiquated  restraints  of  truth  atid  honesty,  can 
devise,  ar«  epiploy€Kil>  to  swell  the  flood  which-sweeps  almost 
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without  interruption  through  the  civilized  world,  scattering  around 
it  every  thing  that  can  render  mankind  ignorant,  senttual,  barbaroii^, 
criminal,  a|id  wretched. 

.  The  French  Revolution  formed  in  this  an  well  as  other  countries 
a  hoat  of  traitorx.  It  exposed  to  these  men  the  vuhierable  part« 
of  governments,  showed  them  the  prodigious  extent  of  ihe  igno- 
rance, credulity  and  folly  of  that  body,  which  is  commonly  though 
falsely  called  the  People,  and  proved  to  them  by  what  common 
^))i"ties  and  cheap  means  u  nation  may  be  seduced  to  its  ruin, 
^hile  it  thus  ioitinted  these  persons  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
their  vocation,  the  Whigs  provided  them  with  the  widest  field, 
and  the  most  ample  protection  in  the  exercise  of  it.  All 
the  principles  that  the  revolutionist  has  wished  to  teach,  the 
Whigs  have  taught — wherever  he  has  wished  public  hatred  to 
fall,  there  they  have  endeavoured  to  point  it — all  that  he  has 
had  to  do  has  been  to  assume  their  name,  to  tread  in  their  foot- 
steps, to  translate  into  his  own  slang  what  they  expressed  in 
somewhat  more  decent  phraseology,  and  to  openly  avow  what 
they  darkly  inainuitted.  L^yat  and  moral  as  the  lower  orders 
K>are,  they  would  have  rejected  with  horror  the  lessons  of  scditioa 
and  blasphemy,  had  m)t  their  better  feelings  been  destroyed 
before  these  were  offered  to  them.  Disloyalty  and  irreligion  were 
tlie  necessary  friiits  of  contempt  for  the  government  and  the 
teachers  of  religion ;  and  when  the  radical  leaders  showed  them- 
selves, the  uneducated  adherents  of  the  Whigs  went  over  to  them 
in  a  body.     This  was  uatural  and  inevitable, 

,  Tiie  course  which  the  Whigs  have  followed  has  enabled  the 
revolutionists  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance.  The  principles  of  the 
intelligent  classes  have  remained  so  sound,  tliat  the  latter  would 
have  been  put  down  as  often  as  tbey  showed  themselves,  if  they 
had  been  left  to  their  own  resources.  With  our  present  laws  no 
public  libel  could  circulate  an  hour,  if  the  struggle  was  alone 
between  the  laws  and  the  libeller,  and  no  power  interposed  to 
render  the  former  impotent.  But  Hunt  and  Wooler  could  say 
nothing  that  was  not  in  substance  said  by  the  Whigs;  and  Cobbett 
and  Hune  could  publish  nothing  that  was  not  in  substance  pub- 
lished by  their  papers.  It  was  no  doubt  believed  that  the  two 
parlies  were  actuated  by  different  motives,  that  the  one  merely 
wished  to  drive  the  ministry  from  office  while  the  other  wished 
to  overthrow  the  Constitution,— but  ibis  belief,  however  true,  was 
founded  upon  conjecture,  not  upon  facts,  and  there  was  no  legal 
diffeience  between  ihcni.  Muiisters  could  not  therefore  pro- 
Hecute  the  most  guilty  of  the  Kadicai  speakers  and  writers,  with- 
out being  buuud  hi  justice  to  prosecute  many  of  the  \V  hig  ones, 
^ad  if  sucb  prosecutions  were  instituted,  they  were  conveited  at 
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tmc%  into  mere  party^qHestions.  PubBc  jastice  mis  tooffed  ut, 
the  taost  atrocioUB  abuse  iras  htislied  on  the  prosecutors,  the 
libellous  matter  was  republished  and  defended  m  ten  thoasand 
shapes^  and  attempts  were  made>  both  by  seduction  and  threat,  to 
induce  the  jury  to  ^tjure  itself  and  to  violate  the  laws,  diat  die 
criminal  might  escape.  As  much  popular  phrensy  was  excited 
agiainst  the  attempt  to  enforce  just  and  necessary  laws,  as  though 
it  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  constitution ;  atid  the  flagitiou 
violator  of  them  was  enriched  by  the  Whigs  as  a  reward  for  his 
gnilt,  and  a  stimulus  for  him  to  double  it.  It  is  too  well  known 
for  us  to  repeat  it,  that,  while  the  laws  are  all-iH>werfiil  against 
the  sovereign  and  the  government,  they  are  ineiBcient  when 
assailed  by  party — that  when  nothing  else  can  prejudice  juries, 
they  may  be  led  to  the  most  gross  abuse  of  duty  by  party-fedings. 
The  laws  were  attacked  by  party,  and  they  became  merely  the 
laughing-stock  of  libellers ;  as  the  Attorney  General  could  not 
obtain  a  verdict,  he  ceased  to  prosecute,  and  the  Revolutionists 
published  whatever  they  thought  proper. 

'    If  any  man  doubt  that  this  similarity  has  existed  between  the 
Whig  and  radical  orators  and  w'riters,  we  will  request  him  to 
divest  himself  for  a  moment  of  M  party-feelings,  and  to  examine 
their  speeches  and  writings  of  late  years,  without  suffering  himself 
to  be  biassed  by  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
produced.     Without  adverting  to  a  more  distant  period,  if  he 
finds  that  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  present  year  at  public 
meetings    by  the  Duke   of  Sussex  —  Lords    Folkstone,  Albe- 
marle,  King;   Messrs.  Hume,   Coke,   Bennett,  &c.  &c.  have 
not  been  the  same  in  doctrine,  tendency,  and  even  language, 
as  thbse  delivered  by  Hunt  and  his  itinerant  colleagues; — we 
will  be  content  to  be  branded  as  the  publishers  of  untruths.    If 
any  difference  has  been  perceptible,  it  has '  amounted  to  simply 
this, — the  one  party  has  called  for  a  revolution,  and  the  odier 
has  contented  itself  with  declaring  a  revolution  to  be  inevitable— 
the  one  hiis  taught  die  application  of  those  principles  which  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  revolution,  the  other  has  inculcated  these  prin- 
ciples, and  remained  silent  respecting  the  application — the  one 
has  cannonaded  the  whole  fabric  of  the  constitution  at  once,  and 
the  other  has  undermined  the  pillars  of  it  in  detail.     Both  have 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  re-modelling  it,  but  they  have  disagreed 
in  their  plans  of  a  new  one.    To  the  nation  this  difference  has 
been  nothing,  and  their  differience  of  motive  has  been  nothing; 
for  their  labours,  so  far  as  it  has  been  concerned,  have  tended 
to  produce  exactly  the  same  result.'    In  truth,  when  the  Whigs 
have,  on  all  great  questions  involving  the  existence  of  the  con- 
stitution, made  common-  canse  with  the  Revolutionists ;  when 

they 
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they  have  eulogised  all  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in 
Europe,  and  zealously  inculcated  all  the  principles  that  led  to 
thein,  it  is  worse  than  absurd  to  asaert  that  in  any  one  essential 
point,  their  conduct  has  differed  from  that  of  the  Re  volution  is  Is. 

Our  questions  are  now  answered.  Public  libels  owe  their 
origin,  almost  wholly,  to  the  opposition.  Let  the  Wliigs  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdo^vn,  and  become  a  con- 
stitutional opposition,  and  their  prints  will  immediately  abandon 
that  path  which  they  now  tread,  to  their  own  disgrace  and  the 
ruin  of  the  nation. — Let  them,  in  all  conflicts  between  the  law  and 
seditious  and  blasphemous  libels,  remain  neutral, — we  do  not  ask 
them  to  act  the  patriot  and  to  support  the  law, — and  in  six  months 
these  libels  will  be  one  and  all  suppressed. 

The  Opposition — we  speak  of  it  in  its  usual  character — is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  indiscriminately  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  ministers,  without  any  reference  to  their  merits  ;  and 
of  driving  them  from  office,  whatever  may  he  their  ability,  and 
however  disastrous  the  consequences  may  prove  to  the  nation. 
It  struggles,  not  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  for  the  virtual 
sovereignty  of  the  country — not  for  public  benefit,  but  for  per- 
sonal profit  and  aggrandisement  at  the  public  cost. 

While  such  are  its  motives  and  objects,  its  power  and  resources 
are  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  Its  wealth  is  immense,  it  carries 
along  with  it  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community,  it  possesses 
half  the  public  prints,  and  its  numbers  have  no  other  limit  than 
its  inability  to  increase  them.  Its  actual  influence  in  the  state  is 
thus  secondary  only  to  that  of  the  government,  and  instances  are 
tot  wanting  in  which  this  inHuence  has  overpowered  the  go- 
vernment, and  seized  the  dominion  of  the  country  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  its  will. 

It  is  in  all  essential  matters  the  personal  interest  of  the  minis- 
ters to  study  the  benefit  uf  the  nation.  The  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign, whatever  it  once  was,  is  now  of  inferior  value  to  them;  the 
favour  of  the  people  can  alone  maintain  them  in  office,  and  this 
«an  only  be  obtained  and  preserved  by  serving  the  nation  ably 
and  faithfully.  Whether  their  motives  be  the  grovelling  ones  of 
thirst  for  lucre  and  love  of  place,  or  the  ennobling  one,  the 
passion  for  fame,  they  can  only  enjoy  what  they  seek  by  the  display 
of  talent  and  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  But  it  is 
the  peitonal  interest  of  the  opposition  in  essential  matters  to 
deceive  the  nation.  The  acquiescence  of  this  body  in  any  of  the 
leading  measures  of  the  ministry  would  furnish  such  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  the  latter  as  no  opposition  could  prevail  on  itself  to 
give;  and  therefore,  however  wise  and  necessary  such  measures 
o  i,  may 
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inay  be,  it  regularly  obstructs  or  withstands  them.     If  agriculture 
or  commerce  be  in  distress,  instead  of  assisting  in  endeavours  to 
i^cover  the  cause,  it  labours  to  involve  it  in  still  deeper  ob- 
scurity— instead  of  joining  in  a  remedy,  it  opposes  with  all  its 
Tuight  the  application  of  such  remedy.     It  bewilders  the  discussion 
of  public  questions  by  distortions,  misrepresentations,  and  per- 
sonal vituperations,  and  its  constant  occupation  is  to  render  the 
functionaries  of  the  government  odious  and  contemptible,  and  to 
create  discontent  and  division  in  the  community.    It  must  do  this 
*  lo  keep  itself  in  sight  and  existence.     As  we  have  already  said, 
the  objects  of  the  opposition  and  the  Revolutionists,  up  to  a  very 
-.  high  point,  are  the  same.    The  former  may  entertain  no  hostility 
towards  the  institutions  of  the  state;  but  its  first  wish  is  to  eflfect 
a  complete  change  of  rulers,  and  to  obtain  the  reins  of  govem- 
.ment,  and  it  must  therefore  travel  in  the  same  path  with  the  latter. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  an  efficient  opposition  is 
nevertheless  only  secondary  in  degree  to  the  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  a  ministry.  Although  this  body  is  self-appointed,  is 
scarcely  tolerated  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  exists  even 
-in  defiance  of  the  laws,  it  has  to  perform  public  duties  of  the 
very  highest  importance  to  the  state.  It  has  to  act  as  the  guardian 
and  champion  of  the  constitution  and  laws — as  the  inspector  of 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  the  denouncer  of  their  incapacity  and 
.misdeeds — and  as  the  leader  of  the  nation  in  its  opposition  to  their 
measures  and  in  the  attempts  to  remove  them  from  office.  It 
forms  almost  the  chief  instrument  by  which  they  are  spurred  to 
'the  able  and  upright  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  restrained  from 
the  abuse  of  their  power.  By  holding  itself  constantly  in  readi- 
ness, and  duly  fitted  at  all  points  for  undertaking  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  it  gives  to  the  sovereign  and  nation  that  perfect 
independence  and  efficient  controiil  over  the  ministers,  on  which 
the  good  of  the  state  so  essentially  depends. 

Such  is  opposition ;  and  we  think  it  must  be  clear  to  the  dullest 
capacity — 

-  1.  That  if  those  who  constitute  it  are  not  men  of  high  honoHr 
and  sound  patriotism — do  not  identify  themselves  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  nation,  civil  and  ecclesiastical — do  not  defend  the 
constitution  and  laws  from  all  assailants  whatever — do  not  pos- 
sess th^  confidence  and  support  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
/intelligent  classes-- ^and  are  disqualified  by  the  want  of  talent  and 
integrity  from  becoming  the  muiistry,  such  men  are  altogether 
.useless  as  an  opposition ;  and  so  long  as  they  form  it,  so  long 
Vfill  the  nation  be  deprived  of  those  services  for  which  alone  the 
existeuce  of  the  opposition  is  tolerated. 

2.  That 
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:2,  That  if  tliey  are  regnrdlesa  of  personal  honour  ami  reputa- 
tion— labour  to  delude  the  nation,  and  throw  itii  affairs  into 
coiilusion — league  tbemsetves  wltli  traitors  and  blnsphemera,  and 
carry  on  war  against  our  institutions  in  church  and  state — such 
men  will  render  the  opposition,  from  the  iuimunilieB  aud  in- 
fluence which  it  possesses,  the  most  terrible  scourge  thnt  could 
visit,  and  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  could  be  arrayed 
against,  the  empire. 

3y  this  test  nuist  the  conduct  of  the  whigs  be  judged. 

At  this  momeut  we  possess  no  genuine,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
constitutional  opposition.  The  Whigs,  when  they  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Kevolutionisis,  have  no  weight  or  inHuence  in 
the  nation,  and  tlierefore,  so  far  as  the  ministers  are  kept  in  the 
line  of  duty  by  hostility  to  their  measures,  they  are  kept  in  it  by 
the  Revolutionists.  I'here  is  no  man  of  discernment  in  the  na- 
tion who,  whatever  may  be  his  politics,  believes  that  tJie  Whigs 
are  capable  of  conducting  the  atfairs  of  the  empire,  or  ought  to 
be  entrusted  with  power;  and  therefore  the  sovereign  and  country 
possess  no  longer  nn  alternative  in  the  choice  of  ministers,  and 
the  ministers  no  longer  feel  that  powerful  stimulant  and  effectnal 
curb — the  consciousness  that  men  exist,  ausious  aud  able  to  re- 
place them.  Were  the  present  ministers  as  imbecile,  as  Uiey 
me  able,  they  must  still  be  kept  in  office,  for  they  would  still  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  men  solemnly  pledged  to  make  the  most 
comprehensive  and  fearfid  changes  in  the  constitution,  aud  the 
ptate  of  society. 

That  this  is  pregnant  with  public  calamities  may  be  easily  de- 
monstrated. Its  direct  tendency  is  to  make  the  offices  of  the 
ministers,  virtually,  hereditary  to  a  party,  and  to  make  the  crown 
Slid  the  nation  absolutely  dependant  on  this  party,  so  long  as  it 
shall  abstain  from  attacking  the  constitution.  Should  minis- 
ters pervert  their  power  into  the  means  of  plundering  and  over- 
Ihrowing  the  church — blotting  from  our  law  books  the  statutes 
which  form  tlie  foundation  of  society — encouraging  anil  protecting 
the  press  in  vilifying  the  crown,  the  aristoirracy,  or  whatever  else 
might  thwart  their  wisiies — and  pulling  to  pieces  the  constitution 
lor  the  purpose  of  makmg  the  most  dangerous  experiments 
Hpon  it — who  is  to  oppose  theuif  Not  the  opposition,  for  it 
would  support  them  with  all  its  might.  If  at  this  moment  the 
Attorney  General  were  to  convert  his  office  into  a  sinecure,  and 
.sutler  the  nation  to  be  deluged  witli  treasonable  and  blasphemous 
writings,  who  would  impeach  him  for  it?  If  the  Home  Secre- 
tary were  to  suffer  Uie  lives  and  property  of  the  peaceable  and 
loyal  to  be  assailed  by  seditious  rioters,  who  would  denounce  his 
flagrant  breach  of  duly  to  the  country  ?  Most  assuredly  not  tlie 
*  opposition. 
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oppothknii  for,  instead  of  aUacking  neglecl  of  duty,  k  ottly 
•ttftclui  the  discharge  of  it  We  repeat,  that  the  Whiga  wn 
wholly  useless  as  an  opposition,  aod  that  all  the  benefits  whidi 
the  nation  has  been  wont  to  draw  from  it,  are  lost*  How  far  they 
have  rendered  it  a  public  curse  may  be  the  best  determined  by  ex- 
amining their  words  and  actions  for  die  last  six  years,  and  the 
history  of  the  country  for  the  same  period. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  and  die  few  Whigs  who,  like  fauDy 
have  adhered  to  the  feitb  of  their  ancestors,  and  scorned  to 
mix  themselves  up  with  the  Revolutionists,  will  not  understand 
any  thing  that  we  have  said  to  apply  to  them.  These  most  respect- 
able men  have  been  placed  in  the  most  tiring  situation,  by  -the 
preposterous  and  cnminal  conduct  of  their  colleagues;  if  they 
nave  fallen  into  occasional  errors,  they  have  upon  the  whole  acted 
nobly,  and  we  will  cast  no  censure  where  there  is  so  mueh  to 
panegyrise.  That  they  are  but  a  few  straggling,  uninfluential 
members  of  the  opposition,  instead  of  forming  the  majority  of  it, 
is  to  be  deplored  as  a  national  misfortune ;  for  nothing  can  shake 
bur  conviction,  that  if  the  body  of  the  Whigs  had  acted  as  they 
have  acted,  the  calamities  and  disgraces  of  late  years  would  never 
have  been  known,  and  the  country  would  not  have  been  what  it 
now  is.  We  say  again  for  the  thousandth  time,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  example  and  protection  of  the  Whigs,  the  herd  of 
revolutionary  writers  and  orators  would  never  have  been  able  to 
circulate  their  writings  and  collect  their  mobs;  the  operation  of 
the  laws  would  never  have  been  suspended,  public  morals  would 
have  remained  uninjured,  and  public  tranquillity  would  never  have 
been  disturbed. 

We  ask  the  Whigs  again,  then — what  is  the  nation  to  think 
•^— what  can  it  think  of  them,  after  their  past  and  present  con- 
duct ? 

The  great  object  of  their  confederation  and  efforts  is,  posses- 
sion of  the  reins  of  government,  and  they  must  know,  as  well  as 
all  other  men,  that  thiey  can  never  be  successful,  unless  they  prove, 
to  the  nation,  that  they  are  friendly  to  the  constitution  and  laws — 
that  they  duly  understand  the  interests  of  the  country — and  that 
their  honour  and  integrity  may  be  safely  relied  on — in  a  word, 
that  they  are  in  a  reasonable  degree  qualified  for  the  ofiice  which 
they  seek  to  fill. 

To  effect  this,  they  must  return  to  the  Whiggism  of  1688 — re- 
mould their  creed  until  it  harmonises  with  truth,  experience, 
human  nature  and  common  sense — subscribe  no  more  for  such 
tnMi  as  Hone  and  Wilson,  and  protect  no  longer  such  as  Ben- 
boVr  andThelwall.  They  mUsi  expel  from  their  ranks  all  the 
frieiMs  of  resolution,  anddiss^e  all  connexion  with  radicalism. 

They 
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They  must  make  no  more  false  and  inflammatory  speeches  to  the 
multitude;  oppose  no  longer  the  enforcing  of  the  laws;  and 
clamour  no  further  for  change  and  innovation.  Without  this  they 
must  remain  as  they  now  are,  unworthy  of  being  called  a  party, 
deserted  by  the  prudent  and  patriotic — despised  by  the  po- 
pulace— and  powerless  for  every  thing  but  mischief.  The 
wealth,  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  nation  set  so  strongly 
against  their  present  opinions  and  practices,  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native. Tlioae  who  virtually  elect  and  depose  ministries  are  not 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  professions,  or  misled  by  personal  par- 
tiality. They  have  infinitely  more  at  stake  than  the  rival  candi- 
dates. In  ehusing  a  ministry,  they  chuse  the  guardians  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  and  tliey  do  not  ask>  which  is  tlie  Whig,  or 
which  is  the  Tory ;  but  which  is  the  frieod  of  the  constitution, 
the  laws,  religion  and  order;  which  is  the  statesman,  and  which 
is  the  man  of  talent,  wisdom,  honour  and  virtue. 


Akt.  XIII. — 1.  Napoleon  in  Exile ;  or  a  Voice  from  St.  Helena. 
The  Opinions  and  Reflexions  of  Napoleon  on  lite  most  impor- 
tant Events  of  his  Life  and  Government,  in  his  own  H'ordt. 
By  Barry  £.  O'Meara,  Esq.  his  late  Surgeon,  London.  iS'i'i. 
avols.  pp.oll— 542. 

2.  Memorial  de  Ste.  Helhie.  Journal  de  la  Vie  privee  et  des 
Conversations  de  PEmpereur  Napoleon  d  Sle.  lietene.  Par  le 
Comte  de  Las  Cases.  London.  1 833.  ]  vol.  2  Parts,  pp. 
420—398. 

3.  Memoires  pour  servir  d.  I'Hiitoire  de  France  sous  Napoleon, 
ecrils  a  Ste.  Helene,  sous  le  dicta  de  CEmpereur,  par  les  Ghie- 
raux  yiii  ont  partage  sa  Caplivite,  et  pubiiis  siir  les  Mnnuscrils 
entihrement  corrises  de  sa  main.  Tome  L,  dicl6  au  G^n6ral 
Gourgaud.     London.      1823.     pp.  384. 

4.  Melanges  Historiques,  Vol.  I.,  dict6  au  Comte  dc  Montho- 
lon.     J^udon.      1822.     pp.358. 

TN  our  former  Numbers  we  apprized  our  readers  of  the  plan  by 
-^  which  Buonaparte  designed  to  keep  himself  alive  in  the  public 
recollection,  and  to  maintain  by  successive  publications  the  hopes 
of  the  disaflfected  throughout  Europe ;  and  we  exposed  the  art 
with  which  he  contrived  to  have  his  agents  successively  dismissed 
from  St,  Helena,  that  they  might,  in  due  order,  contribute  llieir 
respective  quotas  to  the  seiies  of  libels,  by  which  the  world  was 
to  be  persuaded  to  tolerate  the  return  of  Buonaparte  himself. 
First  came  the  fabricated  Letters  of  that  poor  bungler  Warden, 
reviewed  in  our  Thirty-first  Number; — then  we  had  Sigiior  San- 
tini'a  Appeal  to  Europe ;  and  the  Letter  by  Buonaparte  himself, 

(under 
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'<-iinder  the  name  of  Montholoo,)' reviewed  in  oiAr  Thiity-secood 
Kumber.  We  then  foretold  *  that  Las  Cases  M'ould  be  next  sent 
home,  with  a  crown  of  martyrdom  on  his  head,  and  a  budget  of 
Buonapartiana  at  his  back :'  this  accordingly  happened)  and  the 
result  was,  tliat  worthy  gentleman's  *  Letters  from  the  Cape  of 

iGood  Hope,  with  Extracts  from  the  Great  Work  iww  compiling 
for  publication  under  the  inspection  of  Napoleon.^ — Upon  these 

.  letters  we  did  ample  justice  in  our  Thirty-fourth  Number.    Then 

-came  Mr.  O'Meara,  with  the  *  Ninth  Chapter'  of  the  aforesaid 
great  work,  viz.  Buonaparte's  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterlog ; 
the  dulness  and  folly  of  which  were  so  contemptible,  that  neither 

■  we,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  body  else,  ever  took  the  trouble 
•  of  noticing  its  existence.  This  failure  clogged  for  a  while  the  e£- 
.  forts  of  the  literary  confederacy  ;  Las  Cases  and  O'Meara,  how- 
ever, were  working  in  silence  at  their  journals,  anxious,  no  doubt, 
to  bring  them  out  in  due  succession ;  wheu,  alas  !  tlie  death  of 
Buonaparte  destroyed  at  once  the  order  and  object  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  march,   and  O'Meara,  Las  Cases,  Gourgaud,  and 

•Montholon,  had  nothing  left  but — occupet  extremum  scabies! — to 
rush  to  the  press  p^le  ni^le,  and  to  endeavour,  by  rival  puffs,  to 
■excite,  each  towards  his  own  work,  the  public  attention,  and  to 
•draw,  each  to  his  own  pocket,  the  public  contribution. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  Number,  observe  upon  these  volumes; 
We  have  only  affixed  their  names  to  this  Article  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  we  evaded  them,  and  in  order  to  show  the  relative 
connection  of  the  whole  series.  Our  present  limits  vnll  not  per- 
mit us  to  do  more  than  to  examine  the  work  of  O'Meara,  which 
we  are  induced  to  undertake,  partly  ifrom  a  desire  of  doing  justice 
to  those  whom  his  work  has  assailed,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  to  him  and  Buonaparte  the  spirit  of  the  adage,  ^  nos- 
citur  a  socio,*  and  of  showing  the  world  what  the  cause  must  be 
of  which  O'Meara  is  the  chbsen  advocate  and  champion. 
""■  Mr.  O'Meara  had  been,  it  seems,  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and 
was  dismissed  from  that  service  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial ; 

■  he  then  entered  the  naval  service,  into  which,  we  presume,  he 
must  have  procured  his  admission  by  a  discreet  silence  as  to 
iiis  having  ever  belonged  to  the  sister  service.  This  suppression 
19  remarkable,  as  showing  that  Mr-  O'Meara,  Avithout  bemg  much 
-of  a  scholar,  discovered  that,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a 
perfect  character,  (which,  in  his  way,  Mr.  O'Meara  undoubtedly 
■IS,)  it  was  necessary  to  observe  the  Horatian  precept — 

♦  «.-.— — ; — •■•"  ■■-  servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  inccBpto  processerit  et  sibi  Gonstet.' 

As  he  haff  not  been  as  communicative  as  Las  Cases,  in  giving  us 
an  account  of  his  early*  life,  we  only  knpw  that  sdme  time  in 

1812 
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1612  or  1813  he  was  made,  still  in  ignorance,  we  arc  willing 
to  hope,  of  bis  origiDal  mishap  in  the  army,  a  full  surgeon  in  the 
navy  ;  and,  at  Buonaparte's  capture  in  1SI5,  he  happened  (o  be 
surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  sent  to 
England.  We  formerly  observed,  that  it  was  curious  Buonaparte 
could  not  induce  one  of  his  own  medical  uren  to  follow  him,  and 
we.  attribnted  tlie  fact  to  the  disinclination  of  the  members  of  an 
educated,  enlightened,  and  independent  profession,  to  attach 
themselves  to  such  a  person;  but  we  now  doubt  the  justice  of 
this  opinion.  There  must  have  been  many  persons.of  that  pro- 
fession not  so  scrupulous ;  and  wc  suspect  that  Buonaparte — 
^vho  never  was  accused  of  a  want  of  knowletlge  of  a  certain 
class  of  mankind,  and  who  bad  a  peculiar  and  congenial  kcack  at 
discovering  persons  who  were  fit  to  be  made  bia  tools— soon 
saw  that  an  English  surgeon,  if  he  could  so  manage  as  to  procure 
one,  might  better. answer  all  Itis  present  purposes,  and  promote, 
his  ulterior  views ;  a  thougUt  not  improbably  anggested  to  him 
by  the  just  appreciation,  which,  on  a  slight  acquaintance,  he 
seems  to  have  made  of  Mr.  O'Meara-*  However  this  may  be,, 
the  I'rencb  doctor  Main  gaud  was  dismissed  at  Plymouth;  and 
O'Meara — who  does  not  appear  to  be  even  an  M.D.— wasap-. 
pointed,  (probably  without  much  previous  inquiry'  into  his  former  < 
history,)  at  Buonaparte'a  own  request,  bis  body  physician. 

In  this  situation  Mr.  O'Meara  continued  from  August,  1BI5  to 
April)  181H,  when  he  was  dismissed  from  that  duly,  for — as  we. 
gather  from  his  book— a  aeries  of  misconduct,  of  which,  indeed,  ■ 
almost  every  page  affords  pregnant  instances  ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  England,  having  demanded  an  inquiry  on  his  conduct,  he  was 
altogether  dismissed  from  tiie  naval  service;  and  it  was  then  (for 
the  first  time,  we  hope)  known  that  he  had  been  already  dis- 
missed from  the  army.  Hia  recal  and  last  dismissal  he  attributes 
to  tlic  enmity  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  bad  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  iSt.  H  elcna  during  the  custody  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly our  readers  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  great . 
object  of  his  publication  seems  to  be  to  cast  every  kind  of  ridicule 
and  odium  on  that  officer;  whilst  we  are  bappy  to  be  able. to 
assert,  boldly  and  conscientiously,  its  eff'eii  must  be,  to  show 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  acted  throughout  the  most  trying  and 
difficult  situations,  witli  temper,  justice,  integrity,  and  sagacity., 
Our  readers  know  what  triumphant  answers  we  have  already 
given  to  the  calumnies  of  Santini,  Montholon  and  Las  Cases, 
against  the  governor;  we  now  assure  them,  that  Mr.  O'Meara 


•  It  is  curious,  thai  Iho  oiilj  ilirce  Bi 
naparte  appears  to  have  lucteeded 
CMescb,  Slid  Stokoe. 
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has  only  dressed  up  in  a  grosser,  and  to  sudia  taste  ai  fab,  ii  V 
taorepiquant manner,  the cramberecocta  of  these  refbted  libeHen* 

His  work  consists  of  twb  great  branches,  which,  though  twined  ' 
together,  are  yet  capable  of  being  promptly  distinguished  :  the' 
first  is,  the  charge  and  calumnies  brought  against  Sir  Hudaoii 
in  O'Meara's  proper  person ;  the  second,  the  charges  and 
calumnies  against  the  governor,  and  the  lies  and  libels  on  all 
subjects  and  against  all  men,  which  he  puts  into  the  moudi  of 
Buonaparte.  We  shall  examine  these  in  their  order ;  for  it  ia  evi- 
dent, that  O'Meara's  credit  is  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole 
discussion  must  turn,  and  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  we  diink 
that,  after  reading  the  following  observations,  no  man,  nay,  no  wo- 
man* alive  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  is  wholly  discredited  as  a 
witness  ;  he  himself  will  be  overwhelmed  (if  he  be  capable  of  the 
sensation)  with  shame,  and  those  who  have  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged him  will  be  covered  with  ridicule.  We  doubt,  whether 
the  annals  of  literary  criticism,  nay,  whether  those  of  legal  criti- 
cism, exhibit  so  decisive  an  exposure  as  that  we  are  now  about  to 
inflict  on  this  unfortunate  person. 

We  must  begin  by  apprizing  our  readers  of  the  course  we 
mean  to  pursue  in  unravelling  the  immense  and  complicated 
tissue  of  calumny  and  falsehood  which  occupy  two  thick  octavo ' 
volumes.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single  page  in  which  we 
could  not  detect  errors  of  one  class  or  the  other;  some  pages  we 
crowded  with  tbeiii:  a  detailed  examination  would,  dierefore, 
occupy  at  least  as  many  volumes  as  the  original,  and,  however 
complete  the  refutation  might  be,  would  weary  and  perplex  the 
most  patient  reader.  We  must  necessarily,  therrfore,  apply  our- 
selves to  the  chief  and  most  prominent  subjects  oif  which  the 
Journal  is  composed ; — such  as  *  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  folly  and 
incapacity;  his  rigorous  and  insulting  treatment  of  Buonaparte 
personally;  his  spiteful  vigilance  to  prevent  the  prisoners  enjoying 
the  most  innocent  pleasures  of  society ;  his  petty  vexations  and 
oppression  in  refusing  them  the  perusal  of  newspapers,  and  hi» 
neglect  or  cruelty  in  depriving  them  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life;  his  endeavour  to  seduce  Mr.  O'Meara  to  become  a  spy  on ' 
his  patielit,  and  his  unrelenting  persecution  of  this  worthy  man 
till  he  succeeded  in  having  him — merely  because  he  had  the  in- 
tegrity to  resist  his  seductions — dismissed  from  the  island/ 

Such  are  the  charges  which  it  is  the  first  object  of  this  book  to 
substantiate; — such  are  the  charges  Which  we  have  to  examine; — 


-i-mU, 


*  'O'Meara's  work/  say  our  Northern  brethren,  (with  that  delicate  tact  which 
distingoisbes  all  their  compliments,)  '  is  dedicated,  with  peculiar  propriety,  to  Lady 
Holland,  wliose  kindness  to  Napoleon  in  hit  day  of  need,  so  unlike  the  frivolity  and  ' 
fiMentn  rfher$es  and  itatwn,  reflect  (reflects)  upon  her  the  most  lasting  honour.' 

and 
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and  such  are  Ijie  charges  which  tee  pledge  ouraeives  to  prof  e,  not 
only  to  he  false,  but  not  even  to  have  a  colour  or  a  pretence.  And 
in  order  that  the  refutation  may  be  as  satisfactory  in  point  of  evi- 
deuce,  as  it  will  be  complete  in  effect,  we  further  pledge  our- 
selves tiot  to  make  use  of'a  single  factor  argument  that  we  do  not 
obtain  from  the  mouth  of  O'Meara  himself. 

The  last  of  the  above  charges, — namely,  what  relates  to 
Ilia  dismiaaal  from  the  island, — we  shall  notice  first,  because, 
although  of  the  least  importance  in  itself,  it  will  open  to  the: 
reader  a  very  useful  view  of  O'Meara's  character,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  object  of  his  book. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware,  that  the  vital  importance  attached 
to  Buonaparte's  safe  custody,  and  the  recollection  of  the  escape 
from  Elba,  induced  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  to  make  penal 
any  secret  intercourse  with  Buonaparte.  The  orders  of  go- 
vernment, confirmed  by  this  act,  required  that  all  communi- 
cations with  him  or  his  followers  were  to  be  with  the  sanctioa 
of  the  governor;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  anlhority  vested  in 
him,  several  regulations  were  established  for  conducting  the 
intercourse,  written  or  personal,  between  the  deteiiiiSy  and  all 
other  persons.  These  regulations  were  originally  established  by 
Sir  George  Cockbuni,  who  preceded  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  the 
awful  responsibility  of  the  custody  of  one  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  and  every  tiling  to  gain  by  an  attempt  to  escape, — who  had 
talent  and  audacity  to  invent  the  best  plans  for  such  an  object,- — 
who  had  partizaus  all  over  the  world,  able,  active  and  despe* 
rate, — who  had  himself  an  unbounded  command  of  money,  and 
whose  nearest  relations,  scattered  over  the  face  of  Europe  and. 
America,  had  wealtli  and  station  to  further  all  tlieir  designs,^ 
and  who,  finally,  by  what  we  always  thought  a  false  poUcy,  was 
a  kind  of  prisoner  at  large,  with  a  retinue  of  devoted  partizaus, 
and  vrith  full  leisure  and  opportuinty  to  combine  and  arrange 
any  plans  of  escape  which  might  be  in  agitation.  Under  such 
circumstances  no  regulations  would  have  been  too  vigilant  or 
too  jealous.  Tliose  adopted  by  Sir  George  Cockburn  and  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  appear  to  us  to  have  been  perhaps  more  mode- 
rate and  indulgent,  and  less  Jealous,  than  a  strict  consideration 
of  the  cause  would  have  justified : — but  that  is  not  the  question 
now.  These  regulations,  such  as  they  were,  Buonaparte  took, 
from  the  first  hour,  in  high  dudgeon,  and  violently,  and  on 
every  occasion,  great  and  Utile,  thwarted  and  opposed.  He  bad 
probably  three  powerful  motives  for  this  opposition: — 1.  that 
the  regulations  denied  to  him  the  imperial  character,  to  which 
personal  vanity  for  the  present,  and  political  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, induced  hitn  to  cling,  as  the  drowning  sailor  docs  to  a  plank; 
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— S.  that  the  regulations^  if  they  did  not  render  escape  imposnblej 
made  it  at  least  difficult ; — 3.  that  by  continued  complaints  against 
imaginary  vexations  and  oppressions,  a  degree  of  commiseration 
and  sympathy  might  be  created  in  the  public  mind,  which  might 
eventually  lead  to  his  removal  to  a  situation  more  convenient  for 
his  ulterior  objects.  A  man  of  true  dignity  of  mind  in  Buon»» 
parte's  situation  would  have  submitted  to  these  regulations— even 
if  they  had  been  unjust  and  oppressive, — nay,  the  rather,  because 
they  were  unjust  and  oppressive — with  a  calm  contempt,  and 
that  resignation  under  such  reverses,  winch  is  the  true  mark  of  a 
noble  soul.  Instead  of  wbicli,  we  tiiid  him  kicking  like  a  froward 
child ;  scolding  with  all  the  violence  and  grossness  of  Billings* 
gate ;  and  playing  off  every  kind  of  evasive  trick  and  subterfuge, 
like  the  clown  of  a  pantomime.  In  this  petty  warfare  against 
the  regulations,  his  immediate  followers  naturally  formed  his  chief 
dependence:  but  he  soon  found,  as  we  shall  see, a  zealous  auxiliary 
in  O'Meara. — When"  the  surgeon  began,  and  how  far  he  went  in 
the  violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  but  himself  to  say;  but  we  shall  rest  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  case  on  one  instance,  which  was  discovered  by  an  extraor- 
dinary accident. 

O'M eara's  dismissal  from  St.  Helena  was  sudden,  and  earlier 
than  his  or  Buonaparte's  secret  correspondents  in  Europe  ex- 
pected.    A  short  time  after  his  departure  a  ship  arrived  from' 
England,  havmg  on  board  a  box  of  French  books  verbally  stated 
to  be  for  O'Meara,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
partner  of  Balcombe,  Buonaparte's  purveyor.     Mr.  Fowler,  on. 
opening  the  cover,  found  that  it  contained  nothing  but  an  inclb- 
sure  addressed  to  James  Forbes,  esq.     As  he  knew  no  James 
Forbes,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  carry  the  letter  to  the  Gover- 
nor ;  further  inquiries  ascertained  that  there  was  no  person  of  the 
name  of  James  Forbes  on  the  island ;  and  accordingly  it  was 
thought  proper  to  open  this  mysterious  letter  befdre  the  Governor: 
and  Council,  when  it  was  found 'to  begin  with  the  words  *  Dear 
O'AJeara;^  it  is  dated  Lyon's  Inn,  London,  and  is  signed  '  W^«7- 
liam  Holmes,'    We  find,  in  vol.  i.  p.  12,  a  confession  of  O'Meaiu's, 
which  implicates  him  in  the  whole  affair,  and  proves  that  the  let- 
ter was  on  the  business  of  Buonaparte ;  namely,  that  *  Mr.  Holmesy 
of  Lyon's  Imty  was  Napoieon's  Agent   in  London,  and  .that 
O'Meara  kept  upj — by  means  of  a  friend  on  board  one  of  the 
King's  ships  in  the  roads, — a  communication  with  this  Agent  of 
Buonaparte'    If  all  had  been  of  the  most  innocent  and  indifferent 
kind,  it  miist  be  admitted  that  the  very  fact  of  such  communi- 
cations— secret  communications  between  the  confidential  attend- 
ant of  Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena  and  his  agent  in  London — was 
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higlily  improper,  and  of  itself  required  the  remoy.al  of  O'Mefira ; 
but  what  will  our  readers  say,  when. they  see  the  nature  of  them  f: 

*  Dear  O'Meara,  June  26^1818.  ,, 

*  Ihave  at  length  seen  Mr.  ■  (a  person  lately  come  from  St.  He- 
lena,) who  I  am  sui-e  will  exert  himself  much  for  his  friends  at  St.  He- 
lena. His  stay  lu  London  will  be  about  a  fortnight,  most  of  which  time 
he  will  remain  at  my  house.  The  letter  you  gave  him  for  me,  he  left 
at  Ascension  Island,  to  be  forwarded  ;  so  that,  I  know  not  your  instruC' 
tions.  He  did  think  of  going  to  the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife's  health,  but  is  fearful  of  improper  motives  being  ascribed  to  the 
taking  the  journey,  and  particularly  as  the  tongue  of  slander  has  already, 
been  busy  with  his  name.  I  told  him»  that,  if  business*  had  any  thingf 
to  do  with  the  object  of  his  journey,  I  would  be  happy  to  go  in  his 
place;  but,  he  says,  he  has  only  one  commission  to  execute  at  Paris, 
wlyich  is  so  unimportant,  that  he  would  not  trouble  me  ;  and  that,  in- 
deed, his  name  being  mentioned,  he  thought  I  could  not  effect  it.  If, 
therefore,  you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  commission,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  still  to  execute  it,  you  had  better  get  me  authorized  to 
transact  the  business. 

*  I  expect  to  hear  from  my  friends  at  Rome  and  Munich^  of  which 
you  shall  have  due  information.' 

Our  readers  know,  tliat  at  Munich  resided  His  Imperial  High- 
ness Prince  Eugene  Napoleon,  and  at  Hume  Cardinal  Fesch  and 
the  princesses  oj  the  imperial  family.  Before  this  letter  was  dis- 
patched, O'Meara's  own  letter,  which  had  been  left ,  at  Asceji- 
siou,  reached  the  hands  of  Buonaparte's  agent,  who  thereupon 
adds  a  postscript,  from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of 
O'Meara's  insirt^tiom. 

^  I  continue  the  duplicate,  to  say,  that  the  letter  from  Ascension 

Island,  left  by. is  just  come  to  hand.     All  the  parcels  sent  in  July 

last,  by  Mr.  J.  are  safe ;  since  which,  two  have  been  left  by  some  un«> 
known  hand;  one  brought  by  B.  and  two,  by  B.  ,  This  is  the  sum  total 
of  my  receipts,  except  your  letters  of  the  I7th  and  31st  March,  and  2d 
April. 

*  I  intend  starting  for  Paris  next  week,  to  see  Lafitte;  and,  perhaps^ 
will  see  Las  Cases;  but  I  fear  my  journey  will  be  useless,  from  the  «i* 
sufficiency  of  the  documents  I  hold. 

*  Seek  every  opportunity  of  writing  me,  and  sending  what  you  odM; 
S.  and  P.  refused  to  pay  Gourgaud's  bill  for  ^500,  but  they  have  sinee 
heard  from  Las  Cases,  and  it  is  settled,  I  understand  the  pld.  general 
does  not  mean  to  publish;  but  should  he.  Perry,  of,  the  Chronicle,  has 
promised  his  assistance. 

'  I  understand  you  are  to  draw  for  £\^S0O.  Tou. shall  hear  the  issue 
of  my  visit  to  Lafitte  ;  and^  if  your  remittances  are  paid,  trade  of  that 
kind  can  be  carried  onto  any  extent. 

(Signed)  '  W.  Holmes.' 
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*  This  word  is  doubfe-underlined^  the  origioalj 
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The  frii^nd  on  board  the  King's  ship  in  the  roads  was,  we 
stippofle,  the  surgeon  Stokoe,  whom  O'Meara  had  probably  ini- 
tiated into  these  practices,  to  supply  his  place  when  he  should  be 
sent  away.  Stokoe  was  also  disoiisseid  from  the  service,  we 
suppose,  on  the  discovery  that  Hohnes  had  endeavoured  to  trans-' 
mit  secretly  through  him,  *  in  case  O'Meara  should  have  left  St. 
Helena^'  a  communication  to  General  Bertrand : 

*  3,  Lyon's- Inn,  Strand,  London, 
'  I>ear  Sir,  August  ^,1818. 

'  If  my  friend  and  client  CMeara  has  left,  oblige  me  by  giving  the 
inclosed  to  Count  Bertrand  ta  fnroate^  for  although  it  is  not  of  much 
importance,  I  nevertheless  do  not  wish  the  Governor  to  peruse  it ;  have 
the  goodness  also  to  give  my  address,  and  desire  any  letters  to  be  seut 
to  my  otifice.  '  1  am,  &c* 

(Signed)  •  W.  Holmes/ 

(Letter  mclosed  ta  the  abifve  without  address.) 

'  London,  August 25,  1 8 18. 
'  Reply  to  Letter  addressed  to  Paris  : 

^  The  rOO,000  francs  lent  in  18l6  are  paid;  likewise  the  72,00O 
francs,  which  complete  the  395,000  francs  mentioned  m  the  note  of 
the  15th  of  March.  The  36,000*  francs  for  1817,  and  the  like  sura  for 
1819,  have  also  been  paid  by  the  person  ordered. 

'  Remain  quiet  as  to  the  funds  placed;  the  farmers  are  good,  and  they 
will  pay  bills. for  the  amount  of  the  income,  which  must  be  calculated 
ai  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  commencing  from  18l6,  that  is  to  say,  there 
wijl  be  three  years  of  the  interest  due  the  expiration  of  the  present  year« 

'  All  other  letters  have  been  delivered.' 

We  shall  not  insult  the  imderstanding  of  our  readers  by  an^ 
comments  on  these  letters ;  we  will  only  remind  them,  that  it  has 
since  appeared^  by  legal  proceedings  in  France,  that  the  house  of 
Lafitte  had  in  its  possession,  at  this  period,  an  immense  sum  of 
money  belonging  to  Buonaparte.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that 
O'Wfeara,  whose  salary  appears  to  have  been  under  £5QO  per 
annum,  was  to  draw,  in  one  sum,  for  «£  1,800!  We  believe  we 
shall  hiear  no  more  of  the  injustice  of  removing  Mr.  O'Meara 
from  about  Buonaparte  ;  atid  we  hope  that  the  world  will  appre- 
ciate the  credit  to  be  given  to  so  candid  and  disinterested  a 
witness. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  observe  upon  a  most  extraordinary 
nnd  important  transaction,  which,  although  it  has  made  a  consider- 
able noise  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  been  connected  with  the 
most  serious  personal  consequences  to  Mr.  O'Meara  himself — he 
has  not  chosen  to  mention  in  these  volumes ;  we  mean  his  charge 

*If  Uiisfum  ofS6|000  francs  was,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  interest  money ,  it 
wonld,  at  4  per  cent,  which,  we  see,  was  the  rate  the  'farmer*  paid,  prove  a  capital  in 
the  hands  ot  one  pertm  altmc  ol  900/XX>  francs. 
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against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  of  having  endcavourt^d  to  induce  hinf, 
while  inedicall;  attending  Buonaparte,  to  poison  his  patient. 
Our  blood  runs  cold  while  we  write  such  a  charge — but  horror 
clianges  to  indignation  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  made  against 
an  English  soldier,  an  English  gentleman,  and  that  there  are 
wretches  who  pretend  to  the  name  of  Britons  who  aeeni  to  coun- 
tenance the  accuser.  Mr.  O'Meara  has  been  so  discreetly  silent 
on  tliis  point,  that  all  that  we  know  of  this  charge,  and  its  conse- 
(juences,  is  contained  in  the  fact  of  his  dismissal  (to  which  we 
alluded  above)  from  his  Majesty's  service,  and  the  following 
letter  from  (iie  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  Mr.  O'Meara, 
announcing  that  dismissal.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain^ 
nor  do  we  know,  how  this  letter  got  into  the  public  papers ;  but 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  official  authority,  and  has  never,  that  we 
know  of,  been  denied  or  questioned  ;  we  therefore  conclude  it  to 
be  authentic. 

COPY  of  the  Official  Letter  which  notified  to  Mr.  O'Meara  his  Remavai 
from  the  sihtatioa  of  a  Surgeon  in  the  Naiy. 

'  Admiralty  Office,  Nov.  2,  1818. 

'  SIR, — [  HAVE  received  and  laid  before  my  Lords  CommisG  loners  ot 
(lie  Admiralty  your  letter  (and  its  inclosure)  of  the  28th  ult.,  in  which 
you  state  several  particulars  of  your  conduct  in  the  situation  you  lately 
held  at  St.  Helena,  and  request,  "  that  their  Lordships  would,  as  soon 
ai  their  important  duties  should  allow,  comuiuiiicale  to  you  their  judg- 
ment thereupon." 

'  Their  Lordsbips  have  lost  no  time  in  considering  your  statement, 
and  they  coiamaud  me  to  inform  you,  that  (even  without  reference  to 
the  complaints  made  against  you  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  H.  Lowe)  tliey 
lind  in  t/our  own  admissions  ample  grounds  for  marking  your  proceedings 
tvith  their  severest  displeasure. 

''But  there  is  one  passage  inyoursaid  letter  of  such  a  nature  as  (o 
supersede  the  necessity  of  animadverting  upon  any  other  part  of  it. 

'  This  passage  is  as  follows : — "  In  the  third  interview  which  Sir  Hud"- 
"  son  Lowe  had  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  the  month  of  Ma}',  I8l6, 
"  he  proposed  to  the  latter  to  send  ine  away,  and  to  replace  me  by  Mr. 
"  Ba.\Ier,  who  had  been  several  years  surgeon  in  the  Corsican  Rangers: 
"  This  proposition  was  rejected  ivith  indignation  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
"  parte,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  indelicacy  of  a  proposal  to  substitute 
"  an  army  surgeou  for  the  private  surgeon  of  his  own  choice.  Faihng 
"  in  this  attempt,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  adopted  the  resolution  of  mani- 
"  festing  great  confidence  in  me  by  loading  me  with  civilities,  inviting 
'*  me  constantly  to  dinner  with  him,  conversing,  for  hours  together, 
"  with  me  alone,  both  in  his  own  hogae  and  groonda,  and  at  Long- 
"  wood,  either  in  my  own  room,  or  under  the  trees  and  elsewhere. 
"  On  some  of  these  occasions  he  made  lo  me  observations  upon  iht 
"  benefit  which  would  result  to  Europe  fioin  the  death  of  Napoleon 
p  2  "  Buu?iaparlc, 
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**  Buonaparte,  of  which  event  he  spoke  in  a  manner  which,  cooii- 
,**  defing  his  situation  an^  mine,  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  me."     ^  . 

*  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  meaning  which  this  passage  was  iiv- 
tehded  to  convey,  and  my  Lords  can  as  little  doubt  that  the  insinuation 
is  a  cahmmioMi  falsehood  ;  but  if  it  were  true,  and  if  so  horrible  a  sug- 
((estion  were  made  to  you,  directly  or  indirectly;  it  was  your  bounden 
duty  not  to  have  lost  a  moment  in  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral  on 
the  spot,  or  to  the  Secretary  ofSmte,  or  to  their  Lordships. 

'  An  overture  so  monstrous  in  itself,  and  so  deeply  involving,  not 
merely  the  personal  character  of  the  Governor,  but  the  honoot  of  Che 
jiation,  and  the  important  interest  committed  to  his  charge,  should  nol 
have  been  reserved  in  your  own  breast  for  two  years,  to  be  produced 
at  last,  not  (as  it  would  a|)pear)  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  but  in  fur- 
therance of  your  personal  hostility  against  the  Governor. 

. '  Either  the  charge  is  in  ike  last  degree  false  and  calumnious^  or  you  cam 
have  no  possible  excuse  for  having  hitherto  suppressed  ii. 

*  In  either  case,  and  without  ad%'erting  to  the  general  tenor  of  your 
conduct,  as  stated  in  your  letter,  my  Lords  consider  you  to  be  an  im- 
proper person  Co  continue  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  they  ha\'e 
directed  your  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  Naval  Surgeons 
accordingly. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Caokea,* 

•  Mr.  0*Meara, 
*  29t  Ch^sta- Place,  Kenningion: 

To  this  letter,  or  to  the  cause  of  his  dismissal  from  the  naval 
•seryioe,  Mr.'O'Meara  has  never  made  (that  we  can  learn)  any 
allusion.  We  arc  not  much  surprised  at  this;  Mr.  Croker's  let- 
ter is  unanswerable ;  that  quality  of  a  diiemma  which  is  popu- 
larly explained  by  the  metaphor  of  hornSf  was  never  better  exem<^ 
plined,  and  Mr.  O'Meara  has  no  alternative,  but  to  choose  on 
which  horn  he  will  impale  himself  and  his  character.  He  either 
received,  and  for  two  years  concealed,  and  at  last  discloses,  only 
out  of  personal  pique,  a  nefarious  proposition  for  a  medical  muTr 
devj  or  else  his  charge  is  *  a  calumnious  falsehood.* 

We  now.  proceed  to  another  topic.  There  is  no  proof  of  Sir 
Hudson's '  paltry  and  vexatious  temper,'  to  which  O'Meara  more 
fhejquently  reverts,  than  his  anxiety  to  prevent  Buonaparte's  re- 
-ceiving  newspapers.  He  does  not  choose  to  tell,  a  well  known 
fact,  that  newspapers  (quite  innocently,  on  the  part  of  their 
editors)  were  made  a  channel  of  Secret  communication  with  Buo- 
naparte— a  cipher  was  established,  by  which,  what  appeared  only 
an  ordjoiary  advertisement,  conveyed  information  to  Longwood 
Yrom  his  partizans  in  Europe.  He  does  not  choose  to  tell  that 
the  French  at  St.  Helena  directed  their  secret  correspondents  in 
London^  to  employ  ilm  mode  of  communication.  How  far  it  may 
have  been  pushed^  never  can  be  discovered ;  but  the  facts  are  cer- 
tain, 
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tail),  and  would  have  justified  a  mucti  greater  degree  of  aiixielythsii' 
Sir  Hudson  showed ;  for  in  truth  it  seems  that  he  showed  so  liUle, 
that  Buonaparte  received  a  great  variety  of  papers,  and. that  Sir 
H  udsoii  had  the  attention  to  forward  him  regular  Jitei,  we  believe, 
of  botli  the  Times  and  Courier.  But  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
not  to  rest  any  thing  on  our  own  credit,  we  shall  therefore  astouish 
our  readers  by  another  proof  of  O'Meara's  folly  and  duplicity. 
In  every  part  of  his  book,  he  dwells  on  the  difficulty  which  Buona- 
parte had  to  get  newspapers,  ami  complains  that  he  could  an\f 
obtain  uow  and  then  a  few  broken  nnnibers  which  he  (O'Meara) 
procured  for  him,  and  for  which  little  attention  he  was  sererclif 
chid  by  the  Governor;  at  last  he  sums  up  the  whole  into  one 
grand  charge  : — 

'  NO  newspapers  or  perioJiciil  publications  ever  reached  Longwooii, 
iluring  my  resilience  there,  except  ^oiiie  UHCumieiied  nmnbers  of  ihe 
TimeSr Courier,  Observer,  &lc.  with  a  few  sttHfigliiig  French  uewspniiei-s 
of  very  old  dale.  In  one  imtanei,  m  March,  181 7»  I  think,  the  Cover-. 
not'  permitted  he  to  take  the  Morning  Chraiiiclt:  qi  tome  vieein,  an  a- 
great  t'avuur,  which  was  nut  ugtiiu  repeated.' — vol.  ii.  p.  3^7. 

Now,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  O'Meara,  tlie  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  dated  20th  June,  IB  1 7, 
has  been  preserved  : — 

'  Sir,  Longwood,  20ih  June,  1817- 

'  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  to  be  informed  of  the  name  of  such  news- 
papers as  (jetieral  Buunapurte  may  have  received,  1  have  the  bunuur 
lo  inl'orm  you  that  the  following  are  the  only  ones  which  (to  my  knutv- 
ledge)  have  ever  reached  hiin,  viz.  London  papers,  the  Courier,  Times, 
Star,  Observer,  Bell's  Weekly  Meiisenger,  and  the  St.  James's  oi 
Englishman's  Chronicle  (a  |>aper.  published  twice  a  week) ;  provincial 
papers,  the  Hampshire  Telegraph,  the  Uampshire  Courier,  and  the, 
Macclesfield  paper. 

'  Of  ibe  abovemenlioned  papers,  by  far  the  greatest  nurnber  have 
been  the  Times,  Courier,  Star,  and  the  Hampshire  Telegraph.  Of  the 
Obse^^'er,  not  mure  than  three  or  four  numbere;  probably  as  many  of 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle  and  Bell's  Messenger;  of  the  Hnmpsliire 
Courier,  probably  eight  or  nine.  On  one  occasKm,  1  recollect' ^that 
amongst  a.  file  of  Couriert  given  fay  Sir  Thomas  Heade  theru  waa  one 
number  of  the  Globe  pnd  one  ok  two  of  the  Traveller. 

' 't'heBU,  witti  tlie  usuai,,  sesies  of  papers  sent  by  yourself,  some 
French  papers  and  Ajurning  Chronicle  for  Oclubcr,  i^uvtviOiT  and  part  of 
I^ecemlier,  t^[i,o  Setti  b^  T/iiurf^tJ\  ttixva  [ho  whole  of  the  newspapi,ra  bo 
has  received. 

(Signed)    Barry  E.O'MUAUA.' 

It  is  iii4poM>ble  to  have  H  more  complete  cqntradiction,  in 

l^rtiH  ^1)4  ».|ilt^unce,  than  is  hero  exhibited :  the  'unconnected, 

miliibers'' of  the  book  uie  dust:ril)ed  in  tlie  letter,  as  '  tiles'  and 
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'  usual  series ;'  and  the  *  Moroing  Chronicle  of  some  "vreek^' 
Vrhich  O'Meara  '  was  permitted/ as  a  great  favour/  to  barrow^ 
turns  out  to  have  been  a  rtwular  serits  for  nearly  diree  months, 
MitHi  to  Buonaparte  by  Sir  Hudson  himself. 

The  next  proof  of  O'Meara's  malice  against  Sir  HndsoD,  md 
of  the  restless  asperity  with  which  he  attacks  his  character  on  all 
points  and  on  every  subject,  is  an  epiiode,  occupying  thirty<*ibur 
tiresome  pi^s,  (vol.  ii.  30(>-*d34),  and  only  introduced  to  show 
that,  when  he  commanded|in  the  Island  of  Capri,  in  the  year  1  BOB, 
he  became  the  egregious  dupe  of  an  Italian  spy  named  Suzzarelli. 
The  story  is  altogether  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  would  be  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice  but  for  one  or  two  littje  circumstances  which 
connect  themselves  with  it.  Its  object  is  to  corroborate  the 
interminable  charges  of  sross  and  contemptible  incapaciiu  brought 
against  Sir  Hudson.  O'Meara's  praise  and  O'Meara^  censure 
are  of  about  equal  value ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  find  him,  in  a  letter, 
now  before  us,  (dated  6th  Aug.  IB16)  addressing  this  *  poor,* 
*s$ypid/  *  incapable*  governor,  in  the  following  terms : — ^  It  is 
unnecessary  for.me>  Sir,  to  point  out  to  an  officer  of  your  discri- 
mination, talents  and  observation,  8cc.  &c.' 
,  The  affair  is  of  such  little  importance,  that  we  need  not  detail 
the  internal  evidence  which  throws  discredit  over  the  whole  state- 
ment; we  shall  only  notice  the  source  whence  Mr.  Q'Meara 
obtained  it.       V 

Cipriani,  nuiUre  (Thiiel  to  Buonaparte,  who,  by  his  maUer^s 
orders,  told  O'Meara  the  story,  had  formerly  been  in  the  service 
of  the  noted  Saliceti,  and  was  the  very  person  who  seduced  Suas- 
Mrelli  from  his  fidelity ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  affair  was  such, 
that,  as  Mr.  O'Meara  with  great  simplicity  confesses,  he  had,  in 
consequence,  dropped  his  real  name  of  Franceschi,  and  called 
himself  Cipriani.  To  discuss  the  evidence  of  a  fellow — so  infa- 
mous,, even  in  his  own  opinion,  as  to  be  obliged  to  change  his 
name — would  be  idle;  but  even  if  we  were  inclined  to  give 
credit  to  Cipriani,  it  does  not  follow  that  O'Meara's  story  is  true, 
because  it  is  very  observable  that,  although  the  facts  did  not  re- 
late to  Buonaparte — although  no  professional  delicacy  could  have 
required  their  suppression — although  the  duty  of  an  English 
officer  required  that  such  a  jsystem  of  deception  should  not  have 
B^ien  concealed — O'Meara  never  gives  any  hint  to  the  governor 
or  the  government,  nay,  never  opensr  his  mouth  on  the  subject 
till  after  the  death  of  Cipriani ! 

But  suppose  the  whole  story  had  been  true,  what  would  it 
iamoiint  to  ?  That  Suzzarelli  was  a  double  spy,  and  took  money 
tnd  gave  information  on  both  sides'.  To  fall  m  with  a  spy  of  this 
character  is  hot,  we  believe,  very  extraordinary;  the  generality 

^    *  of 
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of  spies  in  all  ages  lisve,  we  apprehend,  been  subject  to  the  same 
i  III  p  u  tut  ions,  aud  even  the  two  best  judgca  in  the  world, — General 
Uuunapart^  and  Mr.  O'Meara  are  themselves  exactly  of  our 
opinion,  and  consider  it  no  disgrace  in  any  man — excepting  alwajrs 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe — to  have  employed  a  double  spy. 

'  "  My  police,"  says  Buonaparte,  "  had  in  pay  many  EngHsA  ipiet; 
some  of  Aigk  quality,  among  wbom  were  many  Ladies !  There  was  one 
lady  in  particular,  cf  vcri/  high  rank,  who  furnished  considerable  in- 
formation, and  was  somelimes  paitl  so  high  as  3,000J.  in  one  month." — 
"  Tliey  came  overi"  continued  Buonaparte,  "  in  boats  not  broaderlhatl 
tliiii  Uath  ;  it  was  really  asloiiUhing  to  see  them  passing  your7+'gun 
ships  in  defiance." — 1  (O'Meara)  observed  that  they  were  DoCBL'B 
SPIES,  and  ihai  ihey  brought  intelligence  from  France  to  the  British 
government; — "  that  is  very  liieb/,"  replied  Napoleon  1' — vol.  i.  p.  269. 

We  arc  greatly  mistaken  if  our  readers  do  not  coDsider  ffiii 
extract  as  highly  comic,  in  exhibiting — first,  O'Meara  describ- 
ing Buonaparte  as  admitting  the  same  kind  cf/' credulity  and  imbe- 
cility (but  in  an  extravagant  degree)  for  which  they  affect  to  despise 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe; — secondly,  poor  Buonaparte  so  egregionsiy 
duped  as  to  pay  ,1,000/.  a  month,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
bribing  an  English  Lady  of  very  high  rank  ,■ — thirdly,  his  believ- 
ing that  in  our  government  women  are  entrusted  with  the  secretE 
of  state,  and  that  Lady  Grey  or  Mrs.  Perceval  sat  in  the  cabinet 
on  the  Buenos  Ayres  or  Walcheren  expedi^ous; — fourthly,  that 
these  English  spies,  ladies  uf  very  high  rank  included,  crossed 
the  channel  in  boats  no  bigger  than  a  bath; — and,  lastly,  that 
tliese  boats  passed  between  Dover  and  Dunkirk,  in  defiance  of 
(he  74-gun  ships,  which  tlie  English  Admiralty  had  so  judiciously 
.   stationed  to  intercept  this  species  of  intercourse  ! 

Can  absurdity  go  beyond  this  ?  We  might  be  forgiven  if  we 
stopped  here,  and  rested  our  judgment  of  the  whole  book  on  this 
single  specimen;  which,  our  readers  see,  was  not  selected  for 
its  own  especial  qualities,  but  incidentally  met  with  while  we 
were  following  another  topic. 

Our  next  observation  relates  to  the  statement  of  O'Meara, 
so  often  repeated,  tliat  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce him  to  act  as  a  npy  on  Buonaparte.  This  slander,  we 
might  perhaps  content  ourselves  by  indignantly  denying,  as  we 
have  done  the  proposition  of  the  pot  son,  but  some,  little  circuiUr 
stances  require  (for  O'Meara's  sake)  further  elucidation.  Who 
Jirst  suggested  the  suspicion  of  Sir  Hudson  being  likely  to  employ 
a  spy  ? — Buonaparte.  And  when  ? — Before  Sir  Hudson  liowe 
had  been  a  fortnight  on  the  island  !  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  landed  on 
the  loth  April ;  on  the  17th  be  was  introduced  to  Buonaparte. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Hudson  had  seen  him  more  than  twice 
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or  thrice,  nor  is  it  staled  that  O'Meara  liad  e^er  liarf  any  conver- 
sation with  the  Governor,  when,  on  the  5lh  May — 

''Napoleon  sent  Mnrchsiid  (his  valet  de  chiimbre)  fbr  me  at  nine 
o'clock.  I  was  inCreduced  by  llie  back  door  inio  hia  bed  room  ;  nfler  ft 
few  quebiioiis  oCn^iropoFMnce,  he  linked,  boih  i-n  French  anil  llaliun.'iik 
\\\a.yratncE  af  Cmut  Loi  Cases,,  tht:  fuUowiiig  qut»i>oiis :  "  you  Lnuw 
(hat  it  was  in  CDosequencv  oi  my  applicatiui),  tbal  you  wen:  appoinie<i 
to  attend  on  me;  now,  I  wuqI  tii  hiiuw  fi-um  you  [ireci»ely,  and  aii  a.siaM 
of  honour,  in  vvhal  situation  you  concufve  youreclf  lo  be  ;  whether.CDt 
my  surgeon  as  M,  Muiiigaud  was,  or  the  surgeon  of  a  prison-ship  Of 
prisoners  \  whether  you  liave  orders  In  report  e-cery  tri/Iing  oczuKrencc  ox 
iUness,  or  what  I  say  Iti  yoo,  to  tbe  Governor  ?  a'liawer  nic,  wh^l  sitaa- 
tiou  do  you  conceive  yourself  to  be  in?  lell  me  candidly.' — vol.  i.p-42, 

1"o  this  interrogatory  O'Meara,  who  had  nol  yet  been  ({uitq 
initiated  into  tli^  system  of  intended  fraud  atkd  caliujiny,  ausw^red 
fairly  and  truly,— 

'  As  your  surgeon,  to  attend  upon  you  and  your  suite.  J  have  »Wt 
cetved  no  other,  oanrna  i/(aii  la  moke  an  immcitialc  yejiurl,  in  cttse  af 
your  being  serimuli/  lakcit  ilk,  \a  order  to  huve  proiuplly  the  advice  aufj 
assistance  uf  other  pliysicium  — vul  i  p  43. 

In  spite  of  this  (I(.ci3i\e  ans%vt.r,  Buonaparte  goes  on,  with  the 
most  determined  rLSulution,  tu  hx  w\  Sir  Hudson  the  chartkcler 

*  If,'  said  be,  '  you  were  appointed  as  surgeon  to  a  prison,  and  to  re- 
port niy  conversa^uiis  to  the  Governur,  ■afiomi  take  tube  "  vn  CAiro  DI 
SPlOIjI,"  (a  direflor  uf  spies)  I  would  never  see  you  more.' — vul,  i.  p.  4£(, 

Thus  then,  though  O'Meara  haH  given  the  most  decisive  sega- 
tive  t6  such  a  suspicion,  Buonaparte  avows,  without  a  shadow 
of  reason,  that  he  takes  the  Governor  to  be,  what  he  calls  a 
directtiy  of  spies.  And  the  Ilaliun  phrase  is  stdl  more  conteinp- 
tuons.  ' 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  appears  by  the  further  course  of  the 
conversation,  that  Buonaparte  hudpravious/i/ivsailed  Sir  Hudson 
to  his  face  by  similar,  and  even  worse  imputations. 

'  This  Governor,  during  ihe  few  days  that  I  was  mclanehtify,  and  had 
R  menial  affliction  from  ihe  treatment  I  received — (this  could  not 
have  alluded  to  any  measures  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's,  who  had  been  but 
8  very  few  days  on  the  island) — wanted  to  send  kis  physician  lo  me, 
vndrr  the  pretext  of  inquiring  niter  my  heidili.  I  desired  Burirand  ta 
tell  him,  that  1  hud  not  hj^kxciU .  cimfidtnce  in  his  physician  to  tak^ 

ANY  THING  FHOM  niS  UABPS.' — V»l.  1.  p.  44. 

But  lest  this  iiisiuiintiofi  should  not  bo  sufficiently  strong 
against  two  officers,  one  of  whoin  he  never  saw  at  all,  the  oilier 


but  twice,  and  neither  of  whom  at  this  pi'riod  liad  bcei 
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on  the  ialand,  be  proceeds  to  make  an  almost  direct  charge  of  an 
hilention  to  murder  him.  .       , 

'  I  am  convinced  that  this  governor  has  been  sent  out  Ly  Lotd  — '■ — . 
1  told  him  a  fe»N*  days  ago.  111  at  if  he  wanted  to  'pot  an  endto  me,-he 
would  have  a  very  good  opporiunily,  "by  sending  someboify  to  force  his 
way  iulo  my  chamber ;  that  i  would  immediBIely  make  a  carpseof  tlit; 
Unt  thai  entered,  and  then  i  should  be  of  I'uiH'fe  dispatched,  a,Rd  he 
might  write  home  to  his  goveriiinent,  thut  "  Buonaparte  was  killed  in  a 
brawl.'"— vol.  i.  p.  45. 

We  entreat  our  readers  to  recollect  that  these  outrages  took 
place  in  the  very  tirst  days  of  Sir  Hudson's  goveiiiment,  and  be- 
fore Buonaparte  could  have  received  the  slightest  personal  provor 
cation,  and  at  a  time  when  even  O'Meara  admits  that  Buonaparte's 
charges  of  espionage  were  wholly  false  ;  and  we,  therefore,  leave 
the  world  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  same  brutal  charges,  made 
in  the  same  brutal  way,  every  day  and  every  hour,  till  BuouapurEc's 
death;  surely  the  admitted  calumny  and  falsehood  of  the  outset 
are  eiiough  to  throw  disgrace  and  discredit  upon  ail  the  subse- 
quent repetitions. 

But  we  shall  not  rest  Sir  Hudson's  defence  on  any  inference, 
however  just — we  shall  not  be  contented  with  contradicting 
O'Meara  out  of  any  mouth  but  his  own.  Buonaparte's  pretence 
for  all  this  insulting  language  was,  it  seems,  a  proposition,  that 
Bonie  English  officer  should,  once  a  day,  ascertain  that  he  was 
at  Longwocd, — a  simple,  necessary,  and  by  no  means  offensive 
precaution ;  and  on  Ihh,  and  this  alone,  is  founded  the  charge 
of  the  governor's  lieiug  a  &pi)  and  an  assassin. 

Had  the  regulation  been  the  most  offensive  proceeding  po3< 
sible,  it  was  not  Sir  liudxen  LoK>e's, — he  found  it  already  esta- 
blished by  Sir  George  Cockburu;  and  it  is  very  ireiuarkable 
that  O'Meara  states  the  establishment  of  these  regulations  by  Sir 
George,  iu  language  of  appvobation,  (I — IS — <ii)  whilst  tiie 
maintonauce  of  them  by  Sir  Hudson  L>owe,  who  had  not  been 
ten  days  on  the  island,  is  made  the  excuse  of  these  outrageous 
insults  which  O'Meara  records  and  subsequently  enforces. with 
so  much  anxiety  and  zeal.  We  attach  the  more  importance  to  llie 
detection  of  both  Buonaparte  and  O'Meara  upon  this  point,  be- 
cause the  regulations  in  question  are  the  subject  upon  which  the 
complaints  are  most  violent;  and  the  vehemence  witli  which 
Buonaparte  and  his  partizaus  objected  to  these  precautions  proves 
the  policy  of  establishing  them.  If  Buonaparte  had  no  intention 
to  attempt  his  escape,  what  object  could  he  have  had  in  concealing 
him^ielf  for  weeks  loj;elher  from  those  who  were  ri'Sponsible  for 
liis  safe  custody  ?  and  by  wli^Lt  other  mode  (esci^pt  actual  impri- 
sonment) 
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sonmeBt)  could  the-  penons  charged  widi  diis  heavy  responaibilkf 
assure  themselves  of  his  presence  i 

The  foregooig  conversation  about  spies  between  Buonnparte 
and  O'Meara  took  place  <mi  the  5th  May,  1816.  But  on  the  9Sd 
Deceinber,  1817»  O'Meara,  who  had  by  this  time  quite  durowa 
off  the  mask,  writes  a  most  insolent  letter  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe^ 
accusing  the  Governor  of  having  attempted  to  seduce  hiaiy 
to  become  a  spy  on.  his  patient.  This  letter  was  sent  by  O'Mesura 
to  England,  and  soon  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  To 
malign  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was^  no  doubt,  die  object— *but  wo  shall 
now  show,  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  facts  connected  with  dns 
letter,  that 

■  ■'    ■  ■  even-handed  justice 

Commends  the  ingredieot$  of  his  poisoned  chalice 
To  his  own  lips ; 

if  we  had  no  other  evidence  it  would  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
die  writer. 

•  The  letter  is  dated  Longwood^  Me  ^(2  December,  1817f  and 
its  first  sentence  is  as  follows  : 

*  Sir — In  consequence  of  some  circumstances  which  have  latterfy  oc- 
curred relative  to  the  obligations  expected  from  a  person  filling  the  si* 
tuation  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  I  conceive  it  to  be  essentially  neces^ 
aary  to  lay  the  following  statement  before  your  Elxcellency.' 

The  statement  which  follows,  is  all  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
attempt  of  Sir  H.  Lowe  to  seduce  O'Meara  to  be  a  spy.  Now 
O'Meara  begins  by  admitting  that  these  attempts  were  made 
latterly ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  considering  the  vtr<i> 
tuous  mdignation  expressed  against  espionagCy  tliat,  had  they  been 
made  earlier,  they  would  have  been  earlier  exposed ;  nor  would 
this  modem  Fabricius  have  gone  on  for  nearly  two  years  holding, 
not  merely  friendly,  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  confidential 
intercourse,  with  so  base  a  person  as  Sir  Hudson  would  have 
been,  had  he  made  the  alleged  propositions.  We  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  ccmclude,  that  Uiese  '  attempts '  '  occurred'  not  long 
before  the  23d  December,  1817*  His  work,  which  is  in  form  c^ 
a  journal  (both  volumes),  contains  929  pages ;  the  23d  December 
falls  on  the  d58th  page ;  so  that  it  is  about  this  place,  namely,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  volume,  that  we  ought  to  find  O'Meara 
beginning  his  complaints  against  Sir  Hudson's  espionage;  but,  on 
die  contrary,  from  theVery  first  page  in  which  the  Governor's  name 
is  mentioned  through  the  858  following  ps^es,  there  is  hardly  one 
which  is  not  filled  with  allusions,  insinuations,  or  downright  charges 
on  this  point ;  if,  therefore,  the  letter  speak  truth,  the  book  is  false, 
and,  vice  vers^..  But  this  is  not  all. — About  December,  1817,  Sir 
Hudson  persecutes  O'Meara  to  become  a  spy ;  yet  O'Meara 

tells 
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tolls  IIS  ill  his  boolc,  that  so  long  before  aa  August,  the  Governor 
gave  liim  a  most  unjust  and  despotic  order  not  to  hold  any  con- 
versation with  Buontiparte,  except  on  medkai  subjects.  What 
more  decisive  proof  could  Sir  Hudson  adduce  of  his  innocence, 
than  his  repealed  coniniands  to  O'Meara,  not  to  communicate 
with  Buonaparte  upon  any  of  those  subjects  which  alone  could 
interest  a  spy  ? 

The  letter,  after  tiie  introductory  sentence  which  we  have 
quoted,  proceeds  to  give  Sir  Hudson  an  account  of  the  before- 
mentioned  conversation  of  Buonaparte  and  O'Meara  on  the  Sth 
May,  1816;  and,  unhappily  for  Mr.  O'Meara's  credit,  the  account 
given  in  the  letter,  and  that  given  in  the  book,  arc  essentially 
■differeut^anA  the  cause  of  the  difference  is  infamous, 

'  When  asked  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  lell  him  candidly  whether 
he  ought  ti)  consider  me  as  a  surgeon  d'un  Galere,  or  as  a  medical  man 
in  whom  he  could  repose  confidence,  I  replied,  that  I  was  not  a.  surgeon 
d'ua  Ga/ere ;  that  I  was  a  surgeon  and  not  a  spy,  and  one  in  whom  1 
hoped  he  might  place  confidence— that  mv  pbinciples  wike  to 

FOftOET  THE  CONVERSATIONS  I  HADWITH  Mi-  PATIENTS  ON  LEAVIKG 

THE  ROOM,  unless  as  far  as  regarded  my  allegiance  as  a  British  officer 
to  my  Sovereign  and  country — and  that  my  orders  only  obliged  me 
to  one  thing,  viz.  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  Governor  in  case  of 
a.ny  serious  illness  befalling  him,  in  order  lliat  the  best  medical  advice 
might  be  promptly  afforded.' — LHtcr  of  23d  Dec.  ISl?. 

Our  readers  will  see,  that  in  the  journal,  which,  written  at  the 
moment,  ought  to  have  been  more  full  and  detailed  than  the  letter 
written  eighteen  months  after,  there  is  no  trace  of  these  remark- 
able words — That  mi/  principles  were  to  forget  tlie  conversa- 
tions I  had  wil/i  riijf  patients  on  leaving  ike  rwtm  I 

Why  was  this  miportant  omission  made  in  the  journal  f — be- 
cause every  Hne  of  the  journal  gives  the  letter  the  lie — because 
the  preface  to  the  journal,  in  recommending  its  authenticity  to 
the  reader,  states  that — 

'  Immediately  on  retiring  from  Napoleon's  presence  I  hurried  to  my 
chamber,  and  carefully  commitled  lo  paper  the  topics  of  the  conversa- 
tion, with,  so  far  as  I  could,  the  exact  words  used'! — Pref.  Vol.  i,  p,  xi. 

The  baseness  of  such  an  act  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  the 
folly  of  such  a  confession  I  but  even  this  is  not  all.  In  several 
places  of  the  book  O'Meara  boasts  that  he  communicated  these 
conversations  to  official  persons  in  England;  not  content  with 
this,  the  moment  the  unhappy  patient  has  expired,  the  moment 
he  can  no  lunger  dent/  or  explain  the  afiomiiiationi  imputed  to 
him,  the  faithful  physician — *  whose  principle  it  is  to  forget  the 
conversations  he  had  with  his  patients,  on  leaving  the  room' — 
hurries  to  sell  the  hoarded  scandal,  and  exposes  to  all  mankind 

the 
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the  converwtions  which  had  been  con6ded  to  the  private  ear  or 
friendship.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  for  lauguage  to  express  oar 
sense  of  such  conduct,  but  we  fortunately  find  it  already  done  by 
Mr.  O'Meara  hiuiself,  in  another  passage  of  this  extraordioacy 
letter: — 

'  He  who,  clothed  with  the  specious  garb  of  a  physician,  insinoales 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  and  avails  himself  of  the  fre* 
quiMit  opportunities  and  facilities  which  his  situation  nifceitarily  presents 
of  being  near  his  person,  lo  wring  (under  pretence  ofcuring  or  alleviating 
hit  infirmities,  and  in  that  conlidence  which  has  been  from  time  inune- 
morial  reposed  by  the  sick  in  persons  professing  the  healing  ajt)  ditch' 
sures  of  his  patient* 8  sentiments  and  opinions  for  the  purpose  <^  qftcnparA 
hctrcttfvig  them,  deserves  most  justly  to  be  branded  with  the  appellation 
of  '*  mouton" — (a  wretch  more  inramous  even  than  a  spy.)' — Letter  of 
j^adDfc.  1817. 

To  what  we  had  said  we  have  one  damning  fact  to  add.  Tliis 
letter  was  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  as  purt  of  a 
'  complete  series'  of  correspondence  between  the  Governor  and 
Mr.  0*Mear^,  which  the  friends  of  the  latter  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  his  reputation  to  lay  before  the  public.  Will  our  readers 
believe — that  the  principal  and  most  important  letter  of  die  whole 
aeries,  namely,  a  long  and  able  answer  from  Sir  Thomas  Read,  by 
qommand  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  to  the  letter  of  the  23d  December, 
was  wholly  suppressed; — and  suppressed,  not  by  accident  or  neg- 
lect, but  purposely,  fraudulently ;  for  in  its  place  was  printed  ano- 
ther letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Read's,  written  some  months  after,  ou 
4  differisnt  point,  and  having  no  kind  of  reference  to  the  letter 
of  the  23d  Pecember;  though  the  substitution  is  so  managed^ 
that  what  is  thus  introduced  /ooks  as  if  it  had  been  written  in 
consequence  of  the  letter  to  which  it  is  thus  insidiously  appended. 

Tlie  suppressed  letter  is  a  most  clear,  temperate,  and  conclut 
sive  refutation  of  all  O'Meara's  falsehoods  and  pretences,  and 
might  very  properly  find  a  place  here ; — but  we  have  engaged 
to  make  O'Meara  refute  himself^  and  to  convict  hiin  by  his  own 
confessions ;  and  we  are  now  about  to  produce  another  batch  of 
his  letters,  which,  we  are  confident,  will  surpass  any  expectation 
that  can  have  been  formed  of  the  man's  basepess  and  folly. 

Mr.  O'Meara  may,  perhaps,  affect  to  sec  some  difference  be- 
tween being  a  spy  for  the  governor,  and  a  spy  for  his  official  friends 
in  England,  or  for  the  booksellers;  but  even  this  paltry  subterfuge 
we  shall  not  allow  him  ;  we  shall  shovv'  that,  after  all  his  raut 
about  principles  and  honour,  he  volunteered  to  be  a  spy  to  tin 
governor  himself y  and  consummated  his  duplicity  by  forcing  on 
oir  Hudson  Lowe  his  reports  not  only  of  what  passed  amongst 
the  men  at  Longwood,  but  even  interlarded  the  details  relative 

to 
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to  his  female  pntients,  with  sneers  anil  sarcasmB  of  ihe  lowest 
kind:  we  could  not  liave  believed  this  on  any  verbal  slate- 
rnenl  whatsoever — nothing,  in  short,  but  the  having  before  our 
eyes — as  me  have — the  proofs,  would  have  induced  us  to  state  so 
incredible  a  fact ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  lay  them  before  the 
eyes  of  onr  readers. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  accompanied  to  St.  Helena  by  Captain 
Sir  Thomas  Read,  as  aide-de-camp,  and  Major  (now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel)  Gorrequer,  as  military  secretary.  These  two  gentlemen 
partake,  of  course,  next  to  Sir  Hudson,  the  honour  of  O'Meara's 
abuse ;  almost  every  time  that  he  mentions  theii"  names  it  is  to 
cast  some  ridicule  or  odium  upon  them.  Yet  it  is  to  these  gen- 
tlemen that  he  was  %h  ike  habit,  vo/utitarilff,  of  addressing 
frequent  notes,  containing  the  intelligence  which  we  are  about  to 
produce,  and  which,  after  all  the  surgeon's  boasting  of  Sir  Hud- 
son's designs,  and  of  his  own  high  principles  of  honour,  will 
astonish  the  world. 

In  these  notes,  we  see  no  allusion  to  their  being  anm/ers  to 
any  inquiries-  and  several  passages  distinctly  show  that  they  were 
O'Meara's  own  tinprompled  effusions.  In  a  note  to  Sir  Thomas 
'Read,  dated  6th  Ju}t/,  ISlC,  after  recounting  an  anecdote  of 
Madame  Bertrand,  (which  we  shall  hereafter  quote  for  anolliei- 
"purpose,)  he  concludes, — 

'  If  you  think  Sir  Hudson  would  like  to  know  tlie  above  circumstances, 
you  had  belter  communicate  them  lo  him.' 

Here  we  find  that  so  little  desirous  was  Sir  Hudson  of  hearing 
tittle-tattle,  that  in  a  matter  of  considerable  curiosity  and  im- 
portance, (as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  anecdote  itself,) 
O'Meara  speaks  doubtfully  about  Sir  Hudson's  even  wishing  to 
hear  any  reports.  Again  he  says,  in  another  note  to  Sir  Tlionias 
Bead,  dated  l£th  July,  ISltJ— 

'  Mailatne  Berirand  told  me  yeslerduy,  that  Las  Cases  hail  said  the 
emperor  was  his  god — the  object  of  his  vendnilion  and  iidiirulioii !  This 
the  desired  me  not  to  mention.    1  forgot  to  tell  it  to  Sir  Hudson  yesterday  ; 


Idar 


say  it  will  make  hin 


iiile. 


Here  again  is  a  piece  of  idle  chit-chat  of  no  kind  of  imptu't- 
ance,  except  that  Madame  Bertrand  desired  it  not  to  be  repeated; 
and  yet  O'Meara,  merely  with  a  view  to  make  Sir  iiudnon  smile, 
baetens  to  impart  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Read,  with  a  kind  of  apology 
for  having  forgotten  to  betray  his  female  patient  the  xery  day  she 
liad  made  him  her  confidant. 

•     In  a  third  note  O'Meara  states  a  certain  fact  to  Sir  Thomas 
Read,  and  authorises  him,   '  if  he  tli'iitks  it  would  he  acceptable. 
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to  communicate  it  to  Sir  Hudsoa  Lowe^  bat  not  ms  conoiMg'ftxM 
him.' 

We  suppose  our  readers  vrill  not  ask  any  further  proof  that 
0*Meara's  ^communications  of  this  nature  were  not  only  not 
forced — but  not  even  aAed — from  him,  and  that  thej  were»  hi 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  voluntary.    Nor  were  they  wha^ 
can  be  called  j»rivate;  for  the  two  officers  seem  lo  have  bsMkno 
private  acquamtance  with  O'Meara,  and  the  notes  were  geiiet> 
rallj  addressed  to  them  in  their  official  characters.    They  astially 
began  with  some  matter  of  business,  and  then  the  little  aoeodolas 
—specimens  of  which  we  are  about  to  produce — were,  as  if -car 
suaHy,  slided  in.    The  honourable  minds  of  Sir  Thomas  Scad 
and  Colonel  Gorrequer  never  conceived  the  doubb  treachery 
which  O'Meara  was   practising,  and  they  looked  upon  these 
anecdotes  as  the  ordinary  gossip  of  a  village  doctor,  and  paid 
little  attention  to  them,  till  the  subsequent  conduct  and  calumnies 
of  O'Meara  recalled  them  to  recollection ;  and  it  was  found  that, 
by  good  luck,  enough  of  this  correspondence  had  been  preserved 
to  confound  the  wnter. 

We  have  Sir  Thomas  Read*s  and  Colonel  Gorrequer*8  aiir 
thoritv  for  this  statement,  and  the  notes  themselves  are  .depC^ 
sited  m  Mr.  Murray's  bauds,  to  satisfy  any  one  who  might  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  our  quotations,  winch,  we  confess^  will  be 
scarcely  credible. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  topics  of  these  communications!^ 
and  compare  them  with  the  corresponding  passages  of  his  \vork. 
The  reader  will  see,  that  to  the  baseness  of  '  espionage*  he  adds 
that  of  falsifying  in  his  book  the  statements  which  he  nad  origin- 
ally made. 

One  of  the  most  grievous,  and  apparently  the  least  excusable, 
offences  charged  upon  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  is,  that  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  De  Monchenu,  the  French  commissioner,  at  St. 
Helena,  Sir  Hudson  refused  Madame  Bertrand  permission  to  see, 
and  inquire  of  the  Marquis  the  state  of  her  mother's  health,  whom 
he  had  lately  seen ;  and  that  he  rejected,  with  equal  cruelty,  a 
similar  desire  from  Las  Cases  to  inquire  after  his  zm/e. 

'  Juli/  6th,  18 16. — Madame  Bertrand  informed  Captain  Poppleton 
and  myself,  that  she  had  written  a  letter  to  M.  Monchenu,  in  which 
she  had  requested  him  to  call  at  her  residence,  as  she  had  heard  that 
he  had  seen  her  mother^  who  xoas  in  an  mdiff^erent  state  of  health,  and  she 
was  fiery  desirous  to  inquire  about  her  ;  that  Las.  Cases  would  also  come 
and  meet  him  on  his  arriviil,  as  he  was  informed  that  Monchenu  had 
seen  his  wife  a  short  time  before  his  departure  from  Paris/ — vol.  i.  p.  JO, 

The  fact  of  this  letter  having  been  sent  direct  to  the  French 
commissioner,  and  without  the  governor's  knozffledge,  was  enough 

of 
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of  it»etf  to  prevent  M.  de  Mouclienu's  accepting  the  invitation; 
but  tins  was  wrested  into  a  design  of  Sir  Hudson  to  torment  Ms- 
dame  Berlrand,  when,  in  fact,  lie  only  disapproved  of  tlie  invita- 
tion having  been  sent  by  an  improper  Mid  secret  channel.  It  is 
obvious,  that  if  Madame  Bertratid  could  have  a  letter  of  invitation 
irregularly  conveyed,  she  might  equally  well  have  had  letters  of 
aiwlker  import;  and  the  practice  once  established,  there  would 
have  been  no  limits  to  the  correspondence,  and  no  check  whatso- 
ever on  Buonitparte't)  intrigues.  But  was  it,  indeed,  likely  that 
Madame  Bertrand's  filial  piety,  and  poor  Las  Cases's  uxorioua 
anxiety,  were  to  be  made  the  cover  of  a  communication  of  Biio- 
tiaparte'i^ — perhaps  not  likely,  but  it  was  so! — the  story  of  the 
mother  and  wife  was  all  a  fable,  and  the  whole  was  a  device  of 
httonaparte's  own  to  open  a  communication  with  the  nevelj  ar- 
rived Frenchman ;  and  the  best  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  it 
was  O'Meara  htmself — the  faithful,  confidential,  high-minded 
O'Meara — ^who  betrayed  the  plot,  and  put  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  on 
his  guard  against  the  fraudulent  pretences  of  Madame  Bertrand's 
letter.  On  the  very  day  that  Madame  Bertrand  made  him  the 
confidence  above-stated,  viz.  on  the  6th  July,  he  writes  to  Sit 
Thomas  Read  the  following  very  different  account  of  it. 

'  Madame  Berlrand  told  me  this  morning,  that  the  letter  she  wrote 
to  Moiichenu  was  at  the  express  desire  of  Buonaparte  Atniself,*  repealcil  , 
twice  to  her;  and  that  in  case  lie  had  come  up,  old  Las  Cases  was  Id 
have  immediately  proceeded  to  her  house  in  order  to  have  an  intbr"- 
VIEW*  with  him. 

'  If  you  think  Sir  Hudson  would  like  to  know  the  above  circum- 
stances you  hail  belter  comniunicale  them  to  him.' 

Not  a  word  of  the  mother — not  a  word  of  the  wife- — not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  ill-health  and  anxieties;  but  a  direct  and  dear 
warning  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  beware  of  the  plot  which  Buo- 
naparte had  planned,  and  to  prevent  the  intekview— which 
word,  in  order  to  mark  his  own  suspicions  that  an  illegal  inter- 
view  was  intended,  O'Meara  had  written  in  great  letters,  and 
dou  bi  e- u  nd  erl  ined . 

As  Madame  Bertrand's  letter  had  been  sent  privately,  this  ad- 
vice of  O'Meara's  was  all  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  could  have 
known  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprizing  that  he 
should  have  refused  his  sanction  to  the  interview,  if  ever,  in- 


deed, his  sanction  was  asked,  which  docs  not 


appea 


What  will  O'Meara  and  hiH  friends  and  admirers  say  to  this? 
Here  is  another  dilemma,  quite  as  fatal  ns  that  proposed  in  Mr. 
Croker's  letter;  the  mention  of  the  mfe,  and  miilher,  and  ill- 

*  1'bc  ilalici  and  large  letteri  are  aa  marked  in  O'Meitra'B  original  aote.  wUli  llie 
obvious  view  uf  guiding  tlie  governor's  suspicion!)  lo  tliu  icul  {nets  of  tlir  cme. 

health. 
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health,  as  stated  in  liis  publication,  is  either  a  gross  faIaehcM>d, 
or  the  oinittinfn:  to  mention  them  in  his  note  of  the  same  day,  and 
the  giving  another  character  to  the  transaction,  are  a  gross  nup^ 
pression  and  perversion  of  the  truth. 

All  this  happened  on  the  (>th  July;  yet,  under  the  date  of  the 
11th  July,  O'Mea  rarelates,  in  his  Journal,  the  following  coor 
versation  with  Sir  Hudson: — 

*  Hit  excellency  asked  me,  whether  I  knew  what  they  (the  French) 
wanted  with  the  Marquis  de  Monchenu  ? — I  replied,  that  Madame  Ber* 
trand  wished  to  inquire  after  her  matkcrs  health;  and  that  I^as  Cases 
was  to  have  met  him  at  her  house,  and  that  1  was  informed  he  was  very 
anxious  to  inquire  about  his  uife^  as  he  had  been  told  that  Moncheuu 
had  seen  her  shortly  before  his  departure  from  Paris.' — vol.  i.  p.  72. 

This  is  evidently  a  falsehood;  for  as  he  had,  on  the  6th,  ao- 

Suainted  Sir  Thomas  Read,  for  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  information, 
lat  the  letter  was  a  device  of  Buonapartf/s  own,  it  was  impot* 
sible  that  he  should  have  told  Sir  Hudson  himself,  on  the  1  Ith, 
that  it  was  prompted  by  A^Iadame  Uertrand*s  anxiety  about  her 
mother.  But  then  comes,  what  perhaps  was  a  chief  object  of  the 
whole  intrigue,  the  abuse  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  for  having  been 
so  wantonly  cruel  to  *  poor  Madame  Bertrand,'  On  the  IStifa, 
O'Meara  describes  Buonaparte  as  saying — 

^  This  governor  is  a  wretched  creature,  and  worse  than  the  island. 
Remark  his  conduct  to  thftt  poor  lady^  Madame  Bertrand  ;  he  has  de- 
prived  her  of  the  little  liberty  she  had,  and  has  prevented  people  from 
coming  to  visit  her.' — vol.  i.  p.  74. . 

Again,  on  the  l6th,  Buonaparte  returns  to  the  subject  with  a 
taste  and  delicacy  quite  characteristic  of  him  : 

*  This  governor  has  really  the  heart  of  a  hangman,  for  nobody  but  a 
hangman  would  unnecessarily  increase  the  miseries  of  people  situated 
like  us,  already  too  unhappy.  His  hands  soil  every  thing  that  passes 
through  them.  See  how  he  torments  that  poor  lady,  Madame  Bertrand.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  7S. 

What  can  be  said  of  a  man  who  publishes  to  the  world  such 
calumnies  in  such  language,  and  conceals — first,  that  they  are 
wholly  unmerited;  and — secondly,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
thing  to  blame,  it  was  prompted  by  his  own  suggestions ! 

But  while  all  this  brutal  insolence  against  Sir  Hudson,  on  pre* 
tence  of  his  treatment  of  Madame  Bertrand,  is  thus  recorded,  it 
appears,  from  another  note  of  O'Meara's  to  Sir  Thomas  Read, 
that  the  poor  lady  herself  felt  no  resentment,  had  no  complaint  to 
.makeyVind  that  she  herself  laid  the  blame  of  Buonaparte's  violence 
against  Sir  Hudson,  on  the  malicious  representations  of  Las 
Cases. 

*  Madame 
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'  Mttdaiiie  BerCrand  ahu  says,  tliat  Iab  Cases  is  the  principal  pcnon 
nbn  sets  Buonaparte  so  much  against  &\t  Hudson ;  and  tbat  Buonaiiartc 
says,  ihe  English  governmtiiit  bavf  si^nt  uui  two  sharks  to  devour  ibem, 
the  one  Sir  George  Cockburn  and  the  other  Sir  Hudson.'— AVc  afUh 
Jufy,  1816. 

We  shall  conclude  this  important  topic  by  observing,  tliat 
Buonaparte's  design  in  having  this  letter  written  was,  probably, 
not  any  Lope  lie  entertained  of  seducing  M.  de  Monchenu:  but 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  intercourse  at  St.  He- 
lena had  just  arnved,  and  the  governor,  in  obedience  thereto, 
liad  published  a  proclamation  forbidding  (except  under  certain 
specified  regulations)  any  written  communication  between  the  de- 
leiius  and  the  other  inhabitants.  It  was  to  Orave  this  proclamation 
that  Buonaparte,  immedinteli/  on  iu  pii6Hcatioti,  desired,  and  by 
repeated  orders  obliged,  Madame  Eertrand  to  break  the  law  and 
defy  the  governor's  authority;  and,  with  his  usual  artifice,  he 
thought  it  would  sound  more  cruel  to  have  it  said  that  it  was  the 
letter  of  a  poor  lady  which  was  intercepted ;  and — that  the  letter 
itself  might  not  want  the  sympathy  of  tender  hearts — the  fable  of 
the  wi/'e,  and  the  mollier,  and  the  ill  health,  and  the  anxiety,  was 
introduced.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  more  striking 
specimen  of  the  candour  and  simpbcity  of  Buonaparte,  and  of 
the  honour  and  accuracy  of  O'Meara,  than  may  be  collected  from 
a  due  consideration  of  the  whol^  of  this  extraordinary  transaction, 
which,  by  the  fortunate  preservation  of  O'Meara's  note  to  Sir 
Thomas  Read,  we  have  been  enabled  thus  to  develope. 

Wi?  need  not  (indeed  our  limits  would  not  permit  it)  extract 
the  thousand  passages  in  which  O'Meara's  publication  repeats 
the  complaints  of  the  French  upon  their  hard  usage  and  ill  treat- 
ment;  nearly  half  his  book  is  composed  of  them;  and  all  that 
Warden,  Santiui,  Las  Cases,  and  Montholon,  have  written  on 
this  point,  is  repeated  with  additional  vehemence  and  exaggera* 
tion  by  O'Meara  ;  but  as  to  the  tnith  of  these  complaints,  and  of 
the  ol^ecti  for  which,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  they  were  made  by 
Buonaparte  and  his  followers,  we  have  O'Meara's  own  evidence, 
in  another  of  his  precious  notes  to  Sir  Thomas  Read,  dated  J  uly 

12'1,  IS  16. 
'  I  understand  from  Madame  Berlrand,  thai  ibey  (the  French)  have 
it  ill  contemplation  to  forward  a  letter  of  complaint  against  Sir  Hudson 
Ix>we,  to  England,  by  ubat  (chaancl  I  did  not  understand),  conlaiiiing 
no  rfoufif  varioiy  UNTRUTHS,  and  praying  that  he  may  be  recalled; 
yoii  had  better  give  Sir  Hudson  a  hint  about  it ;  but  let  it  be  between  you 
and mc  Qii\y ;  as,  though  1  have  reason  to  think  some  plot  is  h 
iNo,  1  am  not  quite  sure  of  it,  and  any  premature  disclosure 
not  be  the  thing.' 
VOX.,  xxvm.   NO,  LV.  Q 


I 


IS  HATCH- 
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Not  the  thing !  elegant  O'Meara ! — And  we  beg  our  vettden 
to  observe  his  anxiety  lest  any  premature  disclosure  sboald  dis- 
able him  from  detecting  the  progress  of  the  plot.  One  is  curious 
to  know  what  this  ptot  was,  the  hatchhig  of  which  the  close  and 
trusty  surgeon  thus  communicates ; — what  the  untruthe  were  of 
which  his  delicacy  and  honour  apprise  Sir  Thomas  Read.  Our 
readers  must .  remember  the  famous  letter  written  by  Buonaparte 
himself,  and  signed  by  Montholon  (reviewed  in  our  Number  of 
'April,  IB  17.)  This  letter  is  the  authentic  text-book  from  which 
all  the  partizans  of  Buonaparte  have  drawn  their  facts  of  his 
ill  treatment ;  this  letter  was,  we  believe,  the  chief  cause  of 
Lord  Holland's  motion  in  the  Lords,  and  furnished  the  main 
topics  of  his  speech ;  this  letter,  in  short,  is  the  authentic  and 
official  document  in  which  are  embodied  all  the  hardships  and 
grievances  which  O'Meara's  publication  repeats  in  a  more  collo- 
quial and  diffuse  manner,  but  with  greater  vehemence  of  stated 
mcnt,  and  grosser  violence  of  language — Well !  this  very  letter 
is  the  very  plot  which  O'Meara  denounces ;  and  these  very 
hardships  and  grievances  are  the  very  untruths  which  he  susr 

E'  ects  to  be  in  preparation — He  subsequently  tells  Sir  Thomas 
:ead— 

*•  1  believe  I  was  pretty  accurate  in  the  iDformation  I  gave  you  about 
Montholon* s  letter  (these  words  are  underlined  by  O'Meara's  own  hand.) 
Montholon  has  been  very  busy  finding  out  the  price  of  every  article 
used  in  the  house,  which  he  carefully  committed  to  paper ;  he  keeps  a 
register  of  every  article  in  the  eating  and  drinking  way  which  arrives.* 

We  must  here  interrupt  our  spy  to  observe,  that  his  own  pubr 
lication  registers  the  grievances  in  '  the  eating  and  drinking  wayf 
with  as  much  detail  as  Montholon  could  have  done,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, with  equal  truth;  and  throughout  his  work,  as  we  already 
observed,  he  confirms,  with  all  his  force,  Montholon's  statements^ 
which  on  his  private  notes  he  had  characterized  as  untruths^ 
Witness  the  following  extract  from  his  Journal  of  the  10th  of 
July,  18 16. 

*•  A  great  deficiency  has  existed  for  several  days  in  the  quantity  of 
wine,  fowls,  and  other  necessary  articles — wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Read 
about  it  J — vol.  i,  p.  71« 

Here,  at  last,  is  one  word  of  truth.  He  did  write  to  Sir 
Thomas  Read  about  it, — but  mark  what  follows.  The  letter  to 
Sir  Thon>as  Read  has  been  most  fortunately  preserved,  and  in  it 
is  found,  after  the  statement  of  the  deficiency,  the  following 
paragraph. 

*  They  (the  French)  are  sufficiently  malignant  to  impute  all  those 
things  to  the  governor  ;  instead  of  setting  them  down  as  being  owing  tb 

' the 


the  neglect  of  some  of  Balcombe  (the  purveyor's)  people.  Eveiy  little 
circumstance  is  carried  ilireclly  lo  Buonaparte,  wilh  ewiy  aggrawtio* 
that  MALIGNITT  anil  FAI.3EB00])  can  sugg<;st  to  etil-disposed  aud 
cankered  minds.' 

Need  we  write  another  syllable  ?  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  sfuiit 
thou  be  judged;  and  here,  if  the  wretched  man  himself  were  atone 
concerned,  we  should  leave  him  ;  but  truth  and  justice  to  others 
oblige  us  to  proceed  with  the  nauseous  detail  of  the  '  malignity 
and  falsehood'  of  this  '  evH-disposed  a?id  cankered  miiid.' — '  I 
thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.' 

Count  Monthoion's  name  has  been  so  interwoven  with  all  this 
tissue  of  complaint  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  his  authority 
ia  so  often  referred  to,  that  it  is  necessary  to  state  O'Meara's  con- 
Udential  opinion  of  this  person. 

The  first  instance  we  shall  give  is'very  remai'kable  when  coupled 
wilh  O'Meara's  own  imputations  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  rela- 
tive to  the  poison.  A  complaint  had  been  made  that  the  cop- 
per saucepans  wanted  tinning  ;  on  this  O'Meara  states  (vdl.  1. 
p.  120.)  that  he  wrote  to  Col.  Gorrequer,  '  to  request  that  a. 
tradesman  might  be  sent  to  repair  them.'  His  letter  to  Col. 
Gorrequer  has  been  preserved,  and  contains  the  following  pas- 

'  You  had  better  lake  some  steps  lo  have  ihem  repaired,  as  Montho- 
lon  is  malicious  enough  to  asserl,  that  it  was  neglected  on  purpose  to 
poiton  than,  and  very  likely  lie  has  already  done  so' — Note  iif  Mlh  S(pt. 
1816'. 

In  the  publication,  (vol.  i,  p.  363.)  O'Meara  imputes  to  Sir 
HudsoQ  Lowe,  the  having,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1817,  called 
Count  Menthol  on  a  liar.  Now  it  happens  that  this  was  O'Meara's 
own  designation  of  the  Count,  and  was  used  by  him  to  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  aud  not  bg  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  him.  In  a  note  to 
Major  Gorrequer,  dated  the  10th  of  October,  I8IG— several 
months  prior  to  the  imputed  use  of  the  word  by  the  governor 
— having  occasion  to  mention  Monthoion's  name,  he  adds, — 
*  better  known  here  (viz.  in  Buonaparte's  family)  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "  il  buosiarda" — the  LIAh.  !' 


And  again,  in  another  letter  to  the  same  officer, 
*  I  (O'Meara)  explained  to  MnnthoJon— who,  if  he  were  not  a 
COWARD  and  a  LTAK,*  would  be  a  line  fellow,  and,  abating  these  fn>o 
little  defectt,  is  a  perfect 'gentle  man  ;— that  you  were  combining  heaven 
and  earth  to  lodge  him  and  his  amiable  consort  in  state,  which  he 
atseated  to,  with  several  hypocrUkal  giiniaces  and  professions  of  thanks.' 
— JVo(f  of  aut  June,  laiti. 


■  Thl>  pwt  of  It 
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•  We  m1i«11  leave  Count  Montholim  to  settle  with  Mr.  (yM^n 
the  complimentary  part  of  this  information ;  but  we  must  n€>tice, 
that,  notwithstanding  O'Meara  explained ^wiA  MonthoHm  tkamk^ 
J'uUif  acknowledged  that  Major  Gorrequer  *  was  combioiiig-heaVen 
and  earth  to  lodge  him  and  his  lad>'/  we  find  in  the  Journdl,  luider 
4hedate  of  September,  lbl6,  die  following  grievous  statem^ot  of 
iheir  habitation : — 

*  Count  Montholon  called  Captain  Blakeney  and  myself  this  day  to 
look  at  the  state  of  his  apartments ;  the  rooms,  especially  the  countetsV 
bed-room,  the  children's  room,  and  the  bath  room,  were  in  a  skoeloMg 
itaie^  from  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  place  ;  the  walb  were  covered 
with  green  fur  and  mould,  damp  and  cold  to  the  touch,  notwithstanding 
the  fires  which  were  continually  kept  in  them.  I  never  saw  a  human 
habitation  in  a  more  mouldy  or  humid  state ;  in  which  opinion  the 
orderly  officer  agreed.' — vol.  li.  p.  210. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  *  damp,  cold,  monldy*  horcl.  ha^ 
t>een  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  island,  who, 
with  his  lady,  left  it  at  two  days'  notice,  for  the  reception  of  Buona- 
parte and  his  suite ;  and  since  that  period  no  trouble,  no  ezpmistf 
bad  been  spared  to  extend  and  improve  the  accommodation :  but 
fdthough  in  his  book  it  suits  Mr.  O'Meara  to  give  such  a  melan* 
choly  description,  we  find  in  another  of  his  private  notes,  that 
Montholon's  apartments  were  so  splendid,  as  to  be  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  French. 

'Cipriani' (the  fellow  who  dropped  his  real  nameof  Franceschi)  'told 
Buonaparte,  that  Montholon's  house  was  more  like  a  court — (underiine^ 
by  O'Meara  himself) — than  a  private  house ;  that  it  contained  a  magO' 
»ne  qffumUure;  and  that  when  he  could  not  find  any  thing  else,  so  de- 
sirous was  he  of  grabbing*  something,  that  he  went  out  and  laid  hold 
of  the  wood  for  fuel,  and  carried  it  with  him  into  his  store.  Buonaparte 
sent  for  Montholon  immediately  after,  and  they  have  been  since,  clo- 
seted together  above  three  hours.' — N(^e  of  7th  Sept,  18l6. 

We  are  very  far  from  being  inclined  to  judge  of  Coimt 
Montholon  from  the  reports  of  such  persons  as  O'Meara  and 
Cipriani ;  but  in  weighing  the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of 
O'Meara's  publication,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  upon  such 
assertions  as  the  foregoing,  that  the  liar,  and  coward,  and  phm* 
derer,  of  the  private  notes,  is  a  disinterested  hero  in  the  public 
V^ork;  and,  what  is  the  most  n&i\j\o\xs  rapprochement  of  all,*  it 
is  to  this  proverbial  liar,  as  he  designates  Count  de  Montho- 
lon, that  the  writer  refers,  in  bis  prefoce,  for  his  own  veracity. 
It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  these  personalities,  but  the 
^posure  of  O'Meara  requires  it,  and  truth  and  justice  require 
the  exposure  of  O'Meara. 

*  We  do  aot  know  eiactlj  what  thia  word  means— we  suppose  stealing. 

We 
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We  trust  that  a  similar  apology  will  be  accepted  for  the  state- 
ments we  are  about  to  make.  It  ia  odious  to  us  to  bring  the 
nnmes  of  ladies  before  the  public  in  any  way  that  may  be 
unpleasant  to  their  feelings;  but  justice  to  the  authorities  at 
St,  Helena,  and  to  the  llritiah  nRtion  itself,  obliges  us  to  state 
that  this  man,  who  accuses  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  of  making  '  com- 
mon-place observations  on  the  delicacy  of  French  ladies,'  (vol. 
ii.  p.  J.'^S.)  and  who  makes  a  still  grosser  charge  of  indelicacy  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Read,  (i.  219.)  is,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  person  really  guilty  of  what  he  imputes  to  others;  aud  that 
he  not  only  makes  iii  detail  the  idmliciii  obseix'atiom  which  be 
charges  in  general  terms  upon  Sir  Thomas  Head;  but  betrays,  in 
the  most  delicate  points,  the  secrets,  even  the  medical  secreti,  of 
bis  female  patients,  and  defames,  with  the  grossest  imputations^ 
the  personal  honour  of  at  least  one  of  them.  Our  respect  for 
female  feelings  and  public  decency  forbid  us  to  enter  into  these 
revolting  details;  but  the  letters  which  our  pen  refuses  to  copy 
are  lying  before  us,  aud  shall  be  communicated  to  Counts  Ber- 
trand  and  Montholon,  if  they  ever  condescend  to  take  any  notice 
of  such  unmanly  calumnies. 

Here  we  pause  to  ask  our  readers,  whether  we  have  not  re- 
deemed the  pledge  we  gave  at  the  beginning  of  this  Article  f — 
whether  any  man  alive  can  now  give  the  slightest  credit  to  this 
work?  whether  its  author  ought  not  to  be  overwhelmed  witb 
shame;  whelherhis  partizana  arenot  covered  with  ridicule;  whe- 
ther there  ever  has  been  so  complete,  so  ignominious  an  exposure 
as  that  which  we  have  inflicted  ou  the  luckless  O'Meara? 

And  there  we  leave  him — 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  volume  which  alTects  Buona- 
parte personally,  and  pretends  to  relate  his  conversations  and  opi- 
nions, it  is  so  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  ex-emperor, 
that  the  friends  of  Buonaparte — or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  persons  whose  own  reputation  and  cliaractcrs  are  at  all 
implicated  with  his — will,  no  doubt,  complain  of  the  injus- 
tice of  giving  credit  to  the  misrepresentations  of  O'Meara; 
they  will  ask  whether  evidence,  which  is  so  entirely  disproved 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  should  be  credited  against 
Napoleon?  whether  it  is  possible  that  he  cOuld  be  guilty  of 
such  deplorable  meanness  of  spirit  and  such  scurrilous  vul- 
garity of  expression  as  defies  every  sentiment  and  sentence  attri- 
buted to  him?  and,  finally,  whether  they  are  not  much  more  likely 
to  be  the  thoughts  and  words  of  such  a  person  as  O'Meara,  tlias 
of  one  who  was  of  a  deccut  family,  had  some  education,  and  was 
,(for  the  latter  and  most  important  half  of  his  life)  conversant  with 
the. highest  claaafes  of  polished  societv? 

Q  3  This 
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'This  is  plausible;  but  we  cannot  admit  all  the  facta,  aofl  we 
inust  deny  most  of  the  inferences.  It  is  trae  that  O'Mesm  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit ;  but  who  made  him  So  ?— 'It  b  tnie 
^at  he  is  a  gross  calumniator ;  but  in  whose  cause  did  he  become 
so  ? — it  is  true  that  his  book  is  the  very  vocabulary  of  Billihg»-> 
gate ;  but  in  whose  society  did  he  complete  it  ?  It  must  abo  be 
observed,  that  the  matter  does  not  altogether  rest  on  the  credit  of 
O'Meara  alone.  Most  of  the  facts,  and  many  of  the  expresnons 
reported  by  the  surgeon,  were  already  before  the  public.  War- 
den, Santini  and  Las  Cases,  have  anticipated  a  great  deal  of 
O'Meara's  narrative ;  and  although  we  are  ready  to  admits  that 
Buonaparte's  scurrility  and  falsehood  may  have  been  somewhat 
lexaggerated  in  passing  through  so  impure  a  cluumel,  we  incliae 
to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  reports  of  his  conversations  may 
be  substantially  correct. 

His  manners  and  conversation  were  always  vulgar,  and  often 
jbrutal ;  his  origin,  if  not  mean,  was  low ;  and  as  it  was  aajd  <^ 
Ijord  Anson,  that  he  had  been  round  the  world,  but  never  in  it; 
so  we  might  say  that  Buonaparte  passed  over  society,  but  not 
through  it ;  he  did  not  rise  through  the  graduated  scale  of  life,  a 
process  which,  even  more  than  the  arts  themselves,  emollit  mores 
nee  einit  esseferos;  he  jumped  at  once  from  the  base  to  the  pi^- 
mcle ;  from  the  meanness  of  a  needy  adventurer,  living  in  the 
cheap  cabarets  of  Paris,  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army  of  Italy ;  from  eating  off  pewtei*  one  dfiEy^i 
$o  being  served  in  gold  the  next.  He  arrived  at  the  sovereigp 
authority,  without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  pplisliing  ^^e 
coarse  habits  of  his  earlier  life;  and  when,  like  the  drunken 
tinker  of  the  prophetic  painter  of  mankind,  he  awoke  amidst  the 
elegancies  of  tbe^  palace  of  his  master,  he  endeavoured  to  perr 
auade  himself  and  the  world, 

^  That,  on  bis  li/e,  he  was  a  lord  indeed, 
And  not  a  tinker,  not  Christophero  Sly.' 

In  St.  Helena,  thie  majesty,  the  sovereignty,  the  power  which 
^ad  dazzled  the  multitude  were  gone,  and  nothing  remained  biit 
the  second  pvitt  of  his  character,,  the  vulgarity,  the  meanness^  aqd 
ihe  fraud  r — 

'  Le  masijue  tambe,  ll^omme  reste,' 
£t  le  heros's'^vanouit  r 

*  "With  pirbdigious  talents  he  undoubtedly  ivas  gifted;  he  was 
artful,  shrewd  and  daring,  and  he  had' a  peifect  knowledge  of  all 
libe  bad  qualities  of  mankind ;  but  of  what  we  understand  % 

*  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman/  he  bad  no  idea; — he  mistook  glory 
ft>r  hdnf6Ur ;  vtre  find,  accordingly,  that  amidst  all  the  splendour, 

and. 
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ami,  wc  will  add,  aublimity  of  his  character,  lUcre  was  uO  language 
so  gross— no  falsehoods  so  flagrant— no  subterfuge  so  mean — no 
trick  so  puerile  and  contemptible — which  he  would  not  conde- 
scend to  employ  for  any  and  for  every  purpose:  every  page  of  his 
personal  history  affords  proof  of  this,  but  none  with  such  striking 
efl'ect  as  tliis  '  Voice  from  St.  Helena.' 

Our  readers  have  seen  that,  in  the  very  first  days  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  acq'uaintance  with  hioi,  he  abandoned  all  decency  of  liiu- 
guage,  and  gave  way  to  the  natuial  license  of  his  tongue.  It  is 
truly  astonishiDg,  tliat  the  temper  and  self-command  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  should  have  maintained  themselves  under  such  trials  as 
O'Meara  describes.  No  allegation  is  even  whispered,  tliat  Sir 
Hudson  ever  lost,  in  their  conferences,  the  respect  which  he  owed 
to  his  prisoner  and  to  liimself;  and  when,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
he  appears  to  have  expressed  himself  strongly  to  O'Meara,  on  the 
subject  of  some  of  Buonaparte's  provocations,  it  was  in  the  tone 
of  honest  indignation,  against  the  most  wanton  and  wilful  calum- 
nies— repealed  and  repeated,  after  they  had  been  refuted  and  re- 
refnted. 

In  a  visit  of  ceremony,  one  of  the  first  Sir  Hudson  paid  Buo- 
naparte, and  before  any  cause  of  offence  had,  or  could  have  been 
given  by  the  governor,  and  in  a  conversation  about  initifTerent 
topics,  Buonaparte,  as  he  himself  /wosfs  to  O'Meara,  insulted  Sir 
Hudson  in  the  most  wanton,  and— we  want  a  word — Buoiia- 
jHirtian  manner. 

'  It  appears,'  said  lie,  '  Ihat  this  governor  was  with  Bluclier,'  (the 
•fact  is  not  soi)  '  and  is  the  writer  of  some  official  letters  to  your  goverii- 
"nwnt  descriptive  of  jiart  of  the  operations  of  1814.  I  pointed  ihera  out 
10  him  the  last  lime  I  saw  him,  and  asked  him,  "  Est-ee  lous.  Monsieur*" 
iHe  replied  ".Yes."  1  told  him  that  they  were  "  pieities  i«  famartfs 
el  desultisti^  (full  of  faUehood  and  folly.)  He  shrugged  up  his  shoultlei^, 
appeared  conriiseil,  and  replied— J'ai  era  vuir  ccla,  (I  wrote  whal^I 
-thought  I  saw.y^vol.  i.  p.  4-9- 

In  another  interview  between  Buonaparte  and  Sir  H,  Lowe, 
,on  the  iSth  of  August,  1816,  Buonaparte  himself  says,  that  after 
a  great  deal  of  violent  personal  abuse  against  Sir  Hudson,  the 
governor  contented  himself  with  calmly  observing—'  that  Buo- 
naparte did  not  know  him ;  that  if  he  kuew  him  he  would  change 
his  opinion.' — vol.  i.  p.  93. 

To  this  roild  and  conciliatory  remark,  "Buonapaite  replied  with 
a  torrent  of  scurrility,  to  which  his  own  language  only  can  do 
justice, 

'  Know  you,  Sir !'  I  answered — '  how  should  I  know  yon  ?— people 

make  themselves  known  by  their  actions,  by  commanding  in  battles ; — 

gott  never  commanded  in  battle  !  you  have  never  commanded  any  bat 

Q  4  iiif^abond 
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t^^a6ofid  Corsican  daerter$^  l^edmotitese  and  Neapolitan  roMrrr*  I 
know  the  name  of  every  English  general  who  has  dutinguisbed  himself; 
but  1  never  heard  of  you,  except  as  a  clerk  to  Blucher»  or  as  a  cooir 
niandant  of  rubbers;  you  have  never  commanded  or  been  accutiwmed  im 
men  of  honour.'  He  said  that  he  hud  nut  sought  the  employment.  I 
answered  : — Such  employments  are  not  asked  for,  but  were  given  bv 


government  to  people  who  had  dishonoured  themselves,  lie  said,  that 
ne  only  did  hii  duty,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  blame  him,  as  he  acted 
«nly  according  to  his  orders.     I  replied,  *  so  doies  the  hangman.'] — vol.  i, 

p.  94. 

In  this  strain  Buonaparte  boasts  that  he  went  on  for  a  coiiai- 
derable  time,  concluding,  at  last,  bv  calling  the  governor  '  shirro 
SicitianOf  a  Sici/ian  thief  taker  ^  and  not  an  Englishman.'  We  do 
not  believe  that  even  Buonaparte  could  have  been  guilty  of  such 
infamous  insults ;  but  whatever  was  his  violence,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that,  with  moderation,  which  nothiug  but  a  recollection 
of  Buonaparte's  situation  could  either  have  suggested  or  justified^ 
Sir  Hudson  only  replied^ '  Vous  6tes  malhonu&te,  Monsieur — Sir, 
you  are  rude,'  and  left  him  abruptly. 

^riie  reader  will  ask,  how  it  happens  that  O'Meara,  whose 
object  is  to  exalt  Buonaparte,  should  have  related  all  these  con- 
versations, which  lower  the  character  of  the  ex-emperor,  while 
they  exalt  that  of  Sir  Hudson,  and  contradict  so  many  others  of 
0'Meara!s  own  narrations  : — the  reason  is  obvious,  and  most 
remarkable.  Some  of  them  he  had  already  reported  in  writingy 
at  others  Rear  Admiral  Sir  PuUeney  Malcolm  was  present !  and 
therefore  the  disgraceful  fact  could  not  be  concealed.  We  could 
fill  our  Number  with  similar  instances  of  outrage  against  the  go- 
vernor, but  we  presume  our  readers  are  already  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  difficulties  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  position,  and 
the  trials  to  which  the  feelings  and  the  temper  of  a  British  officer 
were  thus  exposed. 

But  it  was  not  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  alone  that  Buona- 

Earte  directed  his  Billingsgate  eloquence  ;  to  all  numkind,  with  a 
alf  dozen  exceptions,  he  is  equally  complimentary,  and  as  long 
as  Sir  George  Cockburn,  Sir  Hudson's  predecessor,  had  the 
.command,  he  was  equally  odious,  and  equally  abused.  O'Meara 
<i:o/<re?<ie??//y  begins  his  journal  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  acces- 
sion to  the  government,  so  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  detail  all 
Buonaparte'^  slander  of  Sir  George  Cockburn  ;  nay,  it  became 
their  object  to  raise  him,  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  his  suc- 
cessor; but  enough  escapes  to  show,  that  if  all  had  been  re- 
ported, Sir  George  would  not  have  fared  better  than  Sir  Hudson. 

-     *  Napoleon  said,  "  I  believe  the  admiral  (Sir  George  Cockburn)  was 
rather  ill  treated  the .  other  day,  Ufhen  he  came  up  with  the  new  go. 
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vi-riinr;"  I  (O'Meara)  replied,  that  the  mJmiral  coiiedfi-d  il  an  insult 
offered  to  him,  ami  ceriHinly  felt  greatly  offended.  Napoleon  said,  I 
simli  never  see  him  wiih  pleasure;  but  he  did  not  announce  himself  as 
being  desirous  of  seeing  me,' — vol.  i.  p.  29. 

That  is,  Sir  George  had  not  gone  through  the  ceremony  which 
Euonaparte  exacted,  of  asking,  through  the  Grand  Marshal  of' 
tilt  palace,  an  audience  of  leave  J'wm  his  Imperial  Mdjesty, 
O'Meara,  however,  parried  this  grievance  by  observing,  thai — 

'  Sir  George  wished  la  introduce  officially  to  you  the  new  governor, 
nnd  thought  that,  in  that  capacity,  il  was  not  necessary  to  he  previoubiy 

Nor  was  it,  even  if  Buonaparte  had  been  at  the  Tuilerics  ; 
for  the  interview  had  been  previously  arranged ;  but  he  replied, 
with  his  usual  falsehood  aud  violence  : — 

'  He  should  have  sent  me  word,  ihrongh  Berirand  (ihc  grand  mar- 
shal) that  he  wanted  to  see  me  ;  but,  continued  he,  he  wnnied  to  em- 
brtiii  mc  uifA  the  new  governor  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  a  man  who  has  talents 
(fur  1  believe  him  to  be  a  very  good  officer  in  bis  own  service)  should 
have  behaved  in  the  manner  be  has  done  to  me ;  it  shows  the  greatest 
ivant  [)f  generosity  to  iiisuU  the  uofortunate,  and  is  a  certain  sign  uf  an 
ignoble  mind.' — vol.  i.  p.  30. 

O'Meara  represents  that  he  attempted  a  defence  of  the  admiral, 
but  that  Uuoiiapairte  resumed—'  In  my  miafortuues  I  sought  an 
asylum,  and  I  have  found  contempt,  ill  treatment,  and  insult.' — 
i.  30.  And  then  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  his  grievances 
against  Sir  George  Cockburn,  which  are  too  contemptible  for 
detailed  notice. 

In  another  conversation  O'Meara  tells  him  that  when  emperor 
he  had  caused  Sir  George  Cockbum's  brother  to  be  arrested, 
while  envoy  at  Hambro',  and  conueyed  to  France,  where  he  was 
detained  for  some  years. — vol,  i.  p.  127- 

'  Now,'  replied  Buonaparte,  '  I  can  comprehend  the  reason  why  your 
ministers  selected  iiim.  A  man  of  delicacy  would  not  have  accepted  (he 
task  of  conducting  nie  here  under  similar  circumstances,' — vol.  i.  p.  128. 

Our  readers  will  observe  the  unworthy  insinuation  that  our 
ministers  selected  Sir  Geo.  Cockburn,  because  they  thought  he 
had  some  private  enmities  to  reveuge  upon  his  prisoner ;  and 
that  Sir  George  had  the  indelicacy  to  accept  the  office  under 
such  circumstances. — Now  mark  tlie  fact — the  envoy  arrested  at 
Humburgh  was,  as  we  recollect.  Sir  George  Rumbold ;  and 
Mr.  Cockburn,  as  any  one  may  find  in  die  Red  Book,  was  not 
envoy  there  till  after  the  retreat  from  Moscow :  and  thus  fall  to 
the  ground  at  oucc  the  charge  against  the  goverunieiit  and  the 
base  iiutiliuation  againiit  Sir  George  Cockburn  ! 

Nest 
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Next  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  aud  Sir  George  Cockbiim,*tlie  ob- 
jects of  Buonaparte's  abhorrence  arc — as  they  ought  to  be — tfae 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry.     With 
that  truth  and  consistency  which  belong  to  his  character,  8u<v 
naporte  assures  the  assenting  O'Meara^  that  Wellington  is  no 
general: — that  he  is  a  man  of  no  understanding,  no  generoaitjr, 
no  magnanimity  (ii.  ^i3\,) — that  he  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
by  accident,  by  destiny,  or  by  folly  (i.  1 74.) : — that  he  ought  to 
have  been  destroyed — that  the  plan  of  the  battle  will  not  reflect 
any  credit  on  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian — that  he  committed 
nothing  but  fieiuUs — chose  a  miserable  position — permitted   hioH 
self  to  be  surprized ; — in  short,  that  he  had  no  talent,  but  only 
courage  and  obstinacy :  and  *  even  something  must  be  taken  away 
from  that ;  for  it  is  to  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  not  to  hb 
own  conduct  as  a  general/  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  victory 
(i.  403,  41 6.)  All  this  silly  stuff  is  tediously  and  elaborately  spun 
out  by  O'Meara;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  only  two 
observations  on  it: — 7/' the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  surprized  at 
Waterloo,  and  r/'his  plan  was  so  foolish,  and  his  position  so  lU 
chosen,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  suffered  themselves  to 
"be  beaten  by  such  an  incapable  general;  and  beaten,  too,  in^  k 
way,  and  to  an  extent  of  rout,  that  never  was  before  seen  in  a 
civilized  army  ?     We  also  beg  to  ask  of  these  candid  commenta- 
tors,  why  are  the  duke's  previous  campaigns  in  Spain  never  cntt 
alluded  to  ?  \^  accident y  or  destiny,  or  Vb/^,  won  Waterloo,  what 
was  it  that  conquered  at  Vimiera,  Talavera,  Oporto,  Busaco, 
Torres  Vedras,  Salamanca,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrcf- 
nees,  and  Toulouse  ?     By  what  accident^  destiny,  or  folly,  was  it 
that  Wellington  never  was  defeated  ?  that,  with  a  small  corps  on 
a  remote  coast,  he  began  the  liberation  of  the  world,  and  pursued 
the  glorious  object,  with  cautious  rapidity,  through  six  years  and 
an  hundred  battles,  from  the  rocks  of  Roleia  to  the  plain  of  St. 
Denis  F-— -We  could  descant  with  pleasure  on  Ibis  glorious  theme ; 
but  contempt  for  the  occasion  restrains  us.  ' 

Lord  Londonderry  was,  we  readily  agree  with  Buonaparte,  as 
great  a  fool"  in  the  cabinet,  as  the  duke  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
It  is  really  amusing  to  observe  how  dilBferently  Buonaparte  treats 
those  whom  he  defeated  or  over-reached,  and  those  who  defeated 
him,  either  in  the  field  or  in  council.  *  The  best  general  of  the 
Austrians,'  says  he,  (i.  203.)  *  is  the  Archduke  Charles,' — whom 
he  had  beaten ; — '  but  Prince  Schwartzenberg' — who  had  beaten 
him,  in  the  gigantic  battle  of  Lei^ig — *  was  not  fit  to  com- 
mand 5,000  men.'  (i.  203.)  Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  has  no  one  quality  of  a  general ;  but  Sir  John 
Moore^  the  misfortunes  of  whose  retreat  Buonaparte  loved  to 

exaggerate, 
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exaggerate,  '  was  a  brave  soldier,  an  excellent  officer,  and  a  maa 
of  talent.'  (i.  d5.)_  In  the  same  spirit,  he  characterizes  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr,  Fox  : — 

'  Fox,'  he  Baid,  '  knew  ibe  trve  inltresU  of  England.  He  was  re- 
ceived wilh  a  sort  of  triumph  in  every  city  in  France  [hrougli  wliieh 
he  passed-  It  must  have  been  a  most  gratifying  sensation  to  him  to  be 
received  in  such  a  manner  by  a  country  which  had  been  bo  lung  AosCilc 
to  his  men.     Pill  would  probably  have  been  murdered.'^  vo],  ii.  p.  131. 

All  this  is  very  hard  on  the  memory  of  poor  Mr.  Fos,  aud  is, 
we  dare  say,  as  false  as  it  is  ridiculous;  but  if  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Fox's  extreme  popularity  in  France  were  true,  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  ex-emperor's  inferences  :  we  doubt  whether  Scipio 
was  very  popular  at  Carthage ;  Regulus,  we  know,  thus  murdered 
there  ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  opmions  of  the  French  populace 
on  the  true  inierenti  of  England  will  not  much  disparage  the  fame 
of  William  Pitt. 

With  equal  justice  and  magnanimity,  Buonaparte  never  calls 
Lord  Londonderry,  to  whose  'pertinacity'  he  attributes  bis 
downfall  (ii.  83.)  by  any  other  names  than  '  blockheud'  (i.  l60.  ii. 
164.)  '  dupe'  {i.  395.)  '  libeller'  (i.42\.)  '  liaw'  (i.  401.  420.  li. 
S6,)  In  the  excess  of  his  vulgar  fury,  he  forgets  that  these  en- 
deavours to  degrade  his  antagonists,  tend,  in  fact,  to  degrade  his 
own  reputation  ;  but  when  did  he  ever  care  for  consistency  or 
truth  ? 

The  proofs  that  he  adduces  of  Lord  Londonderry's  imbcdlity 
and  wickedness  are  almost  comic.  We  select  the  following, 
which,  from  its  being  frequently  repeated,  seems  to  have  been 
his  cheval  de  bataiile  against  the  diplomatic  reputation  of  the 
late  secretaiy  of  state  : — 

'  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  your  minislers,"  he  said,  "  should 
have  told  the  Spanish  and  Porlugoeze  governraenLs  '  we  have  saved 
your  country — we  alone  have  supported  you,  and  prevented  your  fslt 
ing  into  the  power  of  France; — (■mhat !  can  the  Devil  speah  Irue^J — 
we  have  shed  our  blood  in  ynur  cause — we  have  expended  many  mil- 
lions of  money,  and  consequently  the  country  is  overburtbened  with 
debt  which  we  must  pay ;  you  have  no  means  of  repaying  us  ;  our  si- 
tuation requires  that  we  should  liquidate  our  debt;  we  demand  therijfore 
that  vie  shall  be  the  only  nation  allowed  tp  trade  irith  South  AmeAea  for 
TWENTY  YEARS — In  tniB  Way  we  shall  recompense  ourselves  -ailhoul 
distressing  you' — vol.  i.  p.  26l. 

Admirable!  No  doubt  Russia,  Prussia,  Aiistria,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  would  have 
gladly  concurred  in  giving  England  the  exclusive  monojjoly  of  thi 
^real  South  Ame^rican  continent  for  twenty  years !— The  object 
would  have  been  so  just,  the  policy  so  clear,  afid  the  whole 

plan 
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plan  so  consistent  with  the  laws  and  the  interests  of  nations ! 
Moreover,  the  matter  had  the  advantage  of  beiwg  arrangeable  with 
as  little  difficulty  as  Harlequin's  marriage,  aj'ter  he  had  procurei 
his  own  consent.  Hiis  wonderful  treaty,  though  made  with  Spsio 
and  Portugal,  was  to  hind — not  them,  but — their  transatlantic 
colonies ;  where,  as  now,  they  had  not  the  power  of  making'  a 
custom-house  officer !  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cbili, 
Peru,  and  Columbia  would  have  vied  with  each  other  in  cheer^ 
fully  executing  it. 

Nor  is  the  proposition  less  admirable  on  the  score  of  commer- 
cial advantage.  In  the  first  place,  Buonaparte  has  discovered 
that  nations  (more  fortunate  than  individuals)  may  eat  their  cake, 
and  have  their  cake  ; — that  Spain  and  Portugal  may  enrich  Eng^- 
land,  by  abandoning  to  her  the  greatest  branch  of  their  cominerce, 
and  yet  not  distress  themselves.  This  is  a  very  comfortable  con^ 
sideration  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  who — the  events  in  South 
America  having  given  England  a  paramount  superiority  in  that 
trade — may  now  console  themselves  by  Buonaparte's  posthumous 
assurance,  that  they  have  lost  nothing. 

But  the  financial  part  of  this  *  grande  pens6e^  outdoes*  all 
the  rest.  We  should  like  to  see  the  treaty.  In  the  first  article 
bis  Catholic  majesty  would  engiase  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  that 
Simon  Bolivar,  liberador  of  Columbia,  and  Juan  San  Martin, 
protector  of  Peru,  should,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  sM 
Catholic  majesty,  pay  off  the  national  debt  of  England !  Th# 
^second  article  would  run, — That  in  consideration  of  the  payttientsr, 
to  be  thus  made  to  King  George,  King  Ferdinand  would  grant  to- 
South  America,  a  free  trade  with  England,  in  as  full  and  ample 
a  manner  as  she  a/ready  enjoyed  the  same.  The  third  article 
would  provide,  tliat  ail  the  profits  arising  out  of  such  free  trade 
should  be  divided  among  the  merchant  adventurers  who  carried 
on  the  same,  but  that  the  surplus  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
commissioners  for  reducing  the  national  debt  of  the  United  King^ 
dom ! 

We  have  given  a  little  more  attention  to  this  puerile  rhapsody 
than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  deserved ;  but  we  thought 
that. we  ought  not  to  slur  dver  what  Buonaparte  so  solemnly  and 
so  frequently  repeats  as  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  true  iu-r 
terests  of  England.  '  It  is  indeed  an  admirable  specimen  of  what 
he  taught  the  French  to  call  a  '  grande  pensee;'  but  to  which  we 
plain  En^ishmen  have  giveti  the  homelier  name  of  '  a  mare*s 
nest.' 

All  his  *  grandes  pensees*  about  England  are  marked  with  similar 
presumption,  and  betray  similar  ignorance.  '  If  I  were  king  of 
'  England/  he  tAStfUfes  O'Meara^  who  no  doubt  pricked  up  his 

long 
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Jong  ears  at  the  souud, — '  If  I  were  king  of  England,  I  vrould 
,' bcautifjr  I^ndon  by  building  two  great  quays  along  the  whole 
'  length  uf  the  Thames,  by  making  two  great  streets,  the  one  from 
'  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's,  and  the  other  from  St.  Paul's  to 
'  the  river.'  The  great  man  never  thought  that  such  a  scheme 
.would  not  only  cost  hhn  more  millions  uf  livres  than  his  Moscow 
'expedition  cost  France,  but  that  an  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
assembled  to  drive  the  Iruuk-makers  and  pastrycooks  of  the 
Strand  out  of  their  houses,  would  Lave  been  devoured,  as  lire  de- 
vours stubble,  by  the  llame  of  national  iudiguation. 

And  this  was  the  mun  whose  knowledge  of  the  English  cha- 
racter, and  of  Eng/hh  iiitfretU,  authorizes  him  to  call  Pitt, 
and  Wellington,  and  Londonderry,  blockheads  and  iiribecilleii 
and  to  talk  for  hours  to  the  entranced  O'Meara,  of  the  summary 
processes  by  which  he  would  have  conquered  England  in  four 
days — taken  London — paid  the  national  debt  out  of  the  church 
pioperty — abolished  the  Lords — reformed  the  Commons,  and 
linully  placed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  at  the  head  of  a  commission 
for  a  general  reformation  of  the  laws  of  England  !  He  little 
guessed,  poor  man,  that  Sir  Francis  would  have  probably  taken 
Vfnis  against  him  with  as  much  zeal  as  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  that,  at  all 
events,  he  would  not  have  given  up  an  open  fortnight's  hunting 
in  Leicestershire,  for  all  the  comniissioiis  with  which  the  conqueror 
would  have  loaded  him. 

In  our  former  Numbers,  we  exposed  the  petty  frauds  by  wliicli 
^Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  obliterate  his  Corsican  origin,  and  to 
pass  for  a  Frenchman.  As  he,  through  Mr.  O'Meara,  repeats 
^ese  frauds,  we  will  repeat  the  exposure.  He  says  he  was  bom 
pn  the  15th  of  August  1769.  This  is  false.  We  gave  in  Ait. 
^l,  of  our  XXni  Number,  a  copy  of  his  baptismal  register, 
which  proved  him  to  have  been  bom  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1768;  and  we  also  showed,  from  unquestionable  evidence,  that 
be  had  falsified  not  only  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  his  own  chris' 
tian  and  suTnumes,  and  the  names  of  his  lirst  wife  and  those  of 
{dl  his  family.  His  falsifications  with  regard  to  his  wife  aud 
family,  were  for  the  mere  purposes  of  vanity,  in  order  that  the  new 
Itames  might  cousort  better  with  their  imperial  titles  than  those 
diey  had  received  at  the  baptismal  font ;  but  he  falsified  the  dale 
f^fliisown  birth,  because  Corsica  was  not  united  to  France  so  early 
•B  February,  \7Gii,  so  tliat  he  was  not  born  even  under  French 
dominion.  That  union  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  ]  7G9,  and 
therefore  Buonaparte  shifted  fits  birth  into  that  year,  and  he  chose 
the  15th  of  August  for  his^J^e,  because  it  was  a  day  vacant  of  a 
aaint's  name,  and  which  therefore  admitted  the  interpolation  of 
St.  Napoleon,  and  also  because  it  was  the  day  on  which  Louis 
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XIIL  had  dedicated  France  to  the  Virgin^  and  was  therefi^re 
already  a  national  festival.  As  to  his  namci  which  he  wished  to 
have  spelled  ^d  pronounced  Bonaparte,  its  true  orthography  was 
decidedly  Italian,  Buona-Parti :  he  tells  O'Meara,  that 

*  When  he  first  commanded  the  army  of  Italy,  be  bad  used  tbe  U^  to 
plea^  the  Italians ;  that  after  bis  return  from  Egypt,  he  dropped  it; 
that*  in  fact  the  chiefs  of  tbe  family,  and  those  wliu  bad  been  highest, 
had  spelled  their  names  with  the  u;  adding  what  a  mighty  aflbir  hftd 
been  made  of  so  trivial  a  matter/ — vol.  ii.  p.  93* 

This  latter  stroke  must  have  been  aimed  at  ourselves,  who  firsts 
we  believe,  detected  this  trick  :  the  observation,  however,  is  not 
■o  trivial  a  itiatter  as  Buonaparte  would  have  ns  think ;  in  itself^ 
indeed,  the  matter  is  utterly  indifferent ;  but  as  a  test  of  Buona^ 
parte's  veracity,  it  is  of  importance — it  is  the  straw  which  we 
throw  up,  to  see  how  the  wind  sets. 

Now  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  he  used  the  U  to  please 
the' Italians,  on  obtaining  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  that 
the  very  pages  of  the  Moniteur  contradict  him.  At  the  siegeof 
Toulon  he  was  Buona- Parte.  On  the  ]3h  Vend6miaire,  Barras 
first  brings  him  to  public  notice  as  General  Buona- Parte;  sooil 
after  he  is  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  inte^ 
rior,  by  the  name  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert; 
that  no  document,  written  or  printed,  can  be  produced,  of  the 
word  Bonaparte,  until  he  began  to  form  his  plans  for  mounting 
to  the  sovereign  power,  and  wished  to  persuade  his  intended  sub- 
jects, who  would  have  despised  a  Genoese^Corsican,  that  he  wa^ 
a  Frenchman. 

In  the  wide  circle  of  his  enmities  there  is  hardly  any  one  whoni 
he  marks  with  grosser  abuse  than  Talleyrand;  he  admits  him  t6 
have  been  a  clever  man,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  vice  of  which  a 
man  in  privitte  or  in  public  can  be  guilty,  of  which  he  does  not 
accQse  his  former  minister;  but  he  dwells  particularly  on  bis 
toeing  an  intriguer  and  a  liar.  We  do  not  mean  to  undertake  Mi 
Talleyrand's  defence  ;  but  as  we  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
most  curious  document,  which  not  only  proves  that  poor^Talley-^ 
rand  was  not  the  author  of  all  the  intrigues  he  may  have  prac* 
tised;  or  of  all  the  lies  he  may  have  told.  We  think  it  but  jus^ 
tice  to  him  to  lay  it  before  the  world.  We  also  are  the  more 
pleased  in  being  able  to  do  so,  because  Buonaparte^  with  his  usual 
justice  and  urbanity,  has  characterised  our  amiable  and  excellent 
countryman  Lord  Whit  worth  as  being  afeo  an  intriguer.    The 

S'  aper  which  we  are  about  to  produce  will  satisfy  our  readers  of 
le  value  of  such  a  charge  out  of  the  mouth  of  Buonaparte.  But 
it  is  still  more  valuable  as  ah  historical  record,  and  as  a  proof 
at  once  of  the  shrewdness  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  mean  and 
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tricky  spirit  which  actuatied  even  bis  most  important  proceed- 
ings. The  paper  has  been  known  in  the  higher  circles  ever' 
since  1815,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lishman at  Paris,  who  has  preserved  it  as  a  most  curiour 
autograph;  but  no  copy  that  we  know  of  has  ever  been  laid 
before  the  public.  It  is  a  confidential  answer  in  Biwnqparte^s 
own  handwriting  to  a  communication  made  by  Talleyrand  in^ 
the  last  days  of  Lord  Wliitworth's  negociation  at  the  Consular; 
Court  in  1 803,  and  contains  not  onlv  instructions  for  the  tricksi 
which  Talleyrand  is  to  endeavour  to  practise  on  the  English  afh- 
bassador,  but  prescribes  to  Talleyrand  hiiiiself  the  very  air,  the* 
very  look  he  is  to  assume,  and  the  very  spot  of  his  apartment  in 
which  he  is  to  make  this  or  that  observation. 

Of  so  curious  a  paper  we  shall  give  both  the  original  and  a 
translation. 

*  St.  Cloud  a  4f . 

*  Je  refus  votre  lettre  qae  m'a  et6  remise  h  la  Malmaison.  Je  desiref 
que  la  conference  ne  se  tourne  pas  en .  parlage.  Mettez  vous  y,  froid^ 
altier  et  m^me  un  peu  ^er !  .  . .         ' 

'  Si  la  note  continent  le  root  tdtimafutn  fait  lui  9entir  que  ce  root  r^n-* 
ferme  celui  de  guerre,  que  cette  roaniere  de  negocier  est  d'un  superieu[]S 
h,  un  inferieur,  si  la  note  ne  contient  pas  ce  mot,  Jfait  qu'U  le  me'tte,  eii 
lui  observant  qu'il  faut  enfin  savoir  k  quoi  nous  eni'tenir,  c|ue  nou» 
somraes  las  de  cet  ^tat  d'anxiete,  que  jamais  on  n'obtieiidra  de  noiis  ce 
que  Ton  a  obtenU  des  dernieres  annees  des  Bourbons,  que  nous  nd 
sommes  plus  ce  peuple  qui  recevoit  un  commissaire  h.  Dunkerque,  qud 
rultimatum  rerois  tout  deviendra  rompu. 

*  Efirayez  le  sur  les  suites  de  cette  remise  s'il  est  inebranlable,  ac*^ 
companez  le  dans  votre  salon ;  au  point  de  vous  quitter  dites  lui  '-  mais  h 
cap  et  risle.de  Goree  sont  iis  evacues^'*  radoucissez  un  peu  la  fin  de  la 
conference,  et,  invitez.  le  h.  revenir  avant  d'ecrire  a  sa  Cour  enfin  que 
vous  puisiez  lui  dire  Timpression  qu*elle  a  fait  sur  nioi — qu'elle  pouvoit 
etre  diminu^e  par  Tassurance  de  I'evacuation  du  Cap  et  de  risle  de 
Goree.  *  B/ 

* 

Translation* 

*  St.  Cloud  4 J. 

*  I  reteived'your  letter  at  Malmaison.  I  desire  that  the  conference* 
(with  Lord  Whitworth)  may  not  turn  into  talk — put  on  an  air,  cold* 
high,  and  even  a  little  haughty. 

Mf  the  (British)  note  contains  the  word  uZ^tm/iftmi,  observe  to  him 
that  this  word  includes  the  word  war — that  such  a  style  of  negociation 
is  that  of  a  superior  towards  an  inferior.  If  the  note  does  hot  contain 
that  word,  make  him  put  it  in  by  observing  4o  him  '  that  we  must  know 

*  This  relates  to  the  conference  of  the  96th  April,  1805.  It  will  be  seen,  in  thft 
ptpers  \mA  be^re  Psrlianient,  that  Lord  Wbitwordi  twAed  Baontparte'k  trick,' bj.iux 
deiiveriDg^\y  ^ote,  and  b^  co&fioing  himself  to  a  vkabal  expUnatioii  of  his  form<j^ 
conunonicisiitions. 
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clearly  and  Anally  what  we  are  about— that  we  Are  tired  of  tUis.stat^ 
of  anxiety — that  never  shall  they  obtain,  from  us  what  they  obtained 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Bourbons — that  we  are  no  longer  the  same 
people  who  submitted  to  have  an  (English)  commissary  at  Dunkirk— 
that  if  the  ultimatum  be  postponed  all  will  be  broken  oft. 

*  Frfghten  him  dn  the  consequences  of  the  postponement. 

<  *  If  you  cannot  shake  him,  accompany  him  through  the  outward 
i^t>om>  and  just  when  you  are  about  to  quit  him  say — *^  but  the  Cape 
and  the  island  of  Gor^e,  have  they  been  evacuated  ?**  (which  he  knew 
they,  had), 

*  Soften  a  little  towards  the  end  of  the  conference,  and  invite  him  to 
see  you  again  before  he  writes  to  his  Court,  *'  in  order  that  you  may 
"  tell  him  the  impression  it  has  made  upon  me,  which  may  be  dimi- 
^*  nished  by  the  assurance  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Cape  and  Goree." ' 

,  This  would  not  be  the  place  to  make  any  historical  observa- 
tions on  this  very  important  document  as  connected  with  the 
rupture  with  France  in  1803,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  decide  how 
far  diplomacy  may  justify  such  tricks  as  the  above  paper  pre- 
scribes. The  Chancellor  Seguier  said,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
'  Qu'il  y  avoit  deux  sortes  de  conscience — Fune  d'etat,  qu'il 
falloit  accommoder  a  la  necessity  des  affaires :  Tautre  a  nos  ac- 
tions particulieres/  But  under  any  circumstances  a  person  who 
thinks  himself  justified  hi  practismg  such  falsehood  and  duplicity 
has  no  right  to  charge  sUcn  cflhrOrs  in  the  grossest  language  on  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  the  instrument  and  the  other  only  the 
object  of  liis  own  intended  fraud. 

It  would  require  a  volume  as  large  as  O'Meara's  to  developei 
bA  the  fidsehoods  and  calumnies  which  Baouaparte  registers 
against  so  many  individuals;  but  there  is  one  so  very  black 
and  malignant,  diat  we  must  give  its  refutation  a  place. 

*  **  Madame  Campan,"  continued  Napoleon,  "  had  a  vei*y  indifferent 
opinion  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  told  me  that  a  person,  well  known 
for  his  attachment  to  the  queen,  came  to  see  her  at  Versailles,  on  the 
5th  or  6th  October,  where  he  remained  all  night.  The  palace  was 
stormed  by  the  populace.  Marie  Antoinette  fled  undressed  from  her 
own  chamber  to  that  of  the  king  for  shelter,  and  the  lover  descended 
from  the  window.  On  going  to  seek  the  queen  in  her  bed-ro(^m,  Ma- 
dame Campan  found  she  was  absent,  but  discovered  a  pair  of  breeches, 
which  the  favourite  had  left  behind  in  his  haste,  and  which  wereimme* 
diately  recognized."' — vol.  i.  p.  122. 

'  This  diabolical  story  fixes  a  more  indelible  disgrace  on  Buo- 
naparte*s  character^  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  heard  concerning 
him.  This  abominable  slander  of  that  heroic  woman,  may 
he  placed  by  the  side  of  the  &^ore-unparalleled  calumny  with 
which,  at  her  trial,  Hebert  insulted  human  nature.  If  Madame 
Campan  had  told  Buonaparte  this  horribje  tale,  he  must  have 

known 
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inown  it  to  be  false.  The  scene  anA  circumstauces  of  the 
dreadful  night  between  the  5th  and  6lh  October  are  too  notO' 
rious  to  leave  any  doubt,  how,  and  where,  and  with  whom  the 
unhappy  queen  passed  every  moment  of  that  horrible  interval: 
«very  body  knows  that  the  palace  had  been  blockaded  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  evening  by  fiends,  who  particularly  besieged  the 
apartments  of  the  queen  ;  the  female  part  of  the  crowd  showing 
the  aprous  in  which  they  intended,  they  said,  to  carry  off — why 
should  we  pollute  oar  language  with  such  horrors? — '  let  en- 
ifniltes  de  C Autfichieiine,  duiit  elles  Jeraient  des  vocardes.'  The 
windows  of  this  apartment  are  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground; 
and  it  was  this  very  night  uf  horrors  that  Buonaparte  affected  to 
l>elieve  the  queen  had  dedicated  to  an  adulterous  intrigue!  and  it 
was  from  this  window,  and  into  this  crowd,  that  he  supposed  the 
paked  lover  to  have  escaped  I  No,  not  in  all  the  obscene  and  ab- 
surd libels  of  the  Revolution  was  there  any  thing  so  false  and  so 
absurd  as  this ;  it  was  reserved  for  Buonaparte  and  O'Meara,  aud 
it  is  worthy  of  them. 

But,  oh!  wonderful  coincidence  !  while  we  are  writing  these 
lines,  we  receive  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan  herself — me- 
moirs, the  existence  of  which  neither  Buonaparte  nor  O'Meara 
knew  of,  and  which — in  a  manner  that,  on  such  a  subject^  we 
n^ay  almost  venture  to  call  providential — disprove  the  black  ca- 
lumny, and  fix,  in  burning  characters,  on  the  forehead  of  Buona- 
parte hniiself,  that  name  which  he  was  so  ready  to  give  to  others 
• — '  Liar.' 

Madame  Campan  was  first  woman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
queen ;  after  escaping,  almost  by  a  miracle,  through  the  reign  of 
terror,  she,  for  her  maintenance,  applied  her  talents  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies;  her  rank,  her  character,  (and  particularly 
on  account  uf  her  fidelity  to  her  late  mistress)  suon  placed  her 
at  the  head  of  the  most  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  respect- 

-  «ble,  seminaries  in  France  :  under  her  care  were  plact^d  the  young 
Seauhamais,  Buonaparte's  step-children ;— hence  an  acquaititance 
with  Buonaparte,  which  he  has  abused,  to  give  cuiTency  and 
colour  to  the  scandalous  folsehood  which  O'Meara  has  published. 
Madame  Campan  died  last  year;  and  in  her  bureau  were 
found  most  curious  and  authentic  memoirs  of  her  life  during  her 
service  about  the  queen,  which  was  so  intimate  and  assiduous, 
that  the  memoirs  may  well  be  called  memoirs  of  the  (jueen  her- 
self. We  have  suspended  this  review  to  read  them;  we  have 
read  them  with  delight,  and  with  most  delight  to  find,  not  an  ar- 
gumentative, but  a  plain  direct  physical  proof — not  merely  of  the 
juueen's  innocence;  that  required  none;  but — of  the  entire  and  ab- 

I  ^solute  falsehood  of  Buonaparte.     Not  only  was  it  impossible 
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that  such  a  fact  could  have  happened,  but  it  is  equally  impossibfo 
that  Madame  Campan  could  h^ve  told  any  thin^  like  it  to  Bua*' 
naparte :  she  adored  the  queen  ^  she,  on  all  occasions,  indignantly* 
refutes  the  various  slanders  (none  so  bad  as  this)  with  which  the 
O'Mearas  of  that  day,  and  perhaps  Buonaparte  himself,  who 
was  a  violent  though  obscure  jacobin,  reviled  that  innocent  Und 
admirable  woman. 

The  queen,  Madam  Campian  relates,  sat  up  that  night,  accom 
panied  by  her  family  and  usual  attendants,  harassed  by  the  in- 
furiate yells  of  the  furies  who  had  surrounded  her  apartment  from 
^n  early  hour  the  preceding  evening.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  fatigue  subdued  a  little  the  noise  and  violence  of  the  mob ; 
and  the  queen  herself,  wearied  out  by  the  toils  and  the  troubles  of 
the  eventful  day,  was  undressed,  as  usual,  by  her  two  ladies,  (one 
was  Madame  Campan's  sister,)  and  soon  fell  asleep.  She,  with 
her  usual  kindness,  ordered  these  ladies  also  to  retire  to  repose ; — 
they  fortunately  disobeyed  her ;  perhaps,  indeed,  they  might  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  away,  for  the  mob  was  on  the 
staircases,  and  besieged  the  doors.  They,  therefore,  with  their 
own  two  femmes-de-chambre,  sat  down  clustered  together — with 
their  backs  against  the  door  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber;  in  this 
fev^sh;8tate  they  remained  for  about  two  hours ;  but  at  half- past 
four  o'clock,  shots  and  dreadful  cries  announced  the  renewal  of 
the  attack;  the  apartment  was  assailed  by  the  reinforced  mob;  the 
doors  were  forced;  the  garde  du  corps  who  attempted  to  defend 
them,  massacred;  and  the  ladies  had  barely  time  to  hurry  the 
queen  away,  by  a  back  passage  which  communicated  vnth  the 
king's  apartment.  While  the  queen  thus  sought  the  king,  hej 
equally  alarmed  for  her,  had  proceeded  to  her  chamber;  he  pur- 
sued a  private  passage  which  communicated  from  his  bed-room 
to  her's,  and  of  which  he  had  the  keys; — (what  a  scene  for  a  di»^ 
honourable  intrigue!) — but,  on  his  arrival,  found  only  the  guards; 
who,  beaten  from  the  exterior  room,  had  barricaded  themselves 
in  this;  he  then  hurried  back  to  his  own  apartment,  and  there  had 
the  momentary  consolation  of  finding  his  wife  and  children  safe 
and  assembled.  So  far  we  have  traced  the  queen.  Now  for  Ma- 
ame  Campan,  who,  it  appears,  never  visited  the  queen's  room  at 
all  that  morning;  she  happened  not  to  be  in  waiting;  but  before 
the  royal  family  were  dragged  to  Paris,  the  queen  sent  for  her  to 
confide  to  her  care,  and  that  of  her  father-in-law,  some  valuable 
effects;  directing  her,  with  tears  and  caresses,  to  follow  her  to 
Paris,  where  she  would  endeavour  to  have  the  consolation  of  her 
service. 

If  we  wished  merely  to  create  a  sensation  of  horror  against  a 
monster  worse  than  the  wretches  who  onlij  murdered  the  unhappy 

queen„ 
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queen^  we  should  stop  here; — but  there  are  one  br  two  ddiar  eih 
cumstances  which^  though  of  a  different  nature  from  the  foregoing 
story ^  are  too  characteristic  oi  Buonaparte,  and  make  too  much 
figure-in  O'Meara's  book,  to  be  wholly  overlooked^ 

As  soon  as  the  determination  of  government  to  bring  down  the 
expenses  of  Buonaparte's  table  to  i*8,000  a  year, — :a  9mn  ^vhtch, 
by  the  way,  that  cruel  tyrant.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  appears  to  kf^jn^ 
increased,  on  his  own  authority^  to  <£l2,00(), — no  soonpr,  in  shoft^ 
was  any  restriction  placed  on  the  expenditure  of  the  emperQr,  th$i^ 
he  had  recourse  to  every  kind  of  device  to  excite  pity,  and  m$k:9 
people  think  he  was  dying  of  hunger.  He  ordered  some  h^odf 
some  plate  to  be  broken  up  and  sold  publicly;  and  the  prpdm^i^ 
was  applied,  as  O'Meara  repeatedly  informs  us,  to  buy  eggs,  ^upifL 
butter,  and  vegetables,  and  other  necessaries  of  lye,  whict 
.£12,000  a  year  could  not  procure. 

It  is  now  well  known — and  proved  by  the  admissions  of  hi?  aA<i 
O'Meara's  agent,  already  quoted  in  this  Article — that  while  Bm^ 
naparte  was  playing  this  wretched  game,  and  hawking  bis  br(H^f# 
plate  through  the  street  of  James  Town,  he  had  the  comnutuS  i^' 
ftu/iions — the  economized  plunder  of  his  day  of  power:  w^rS^m 
an  oaf  is  O'Meara,  that  while  he  registers,  with  a'gr^at  np^ATr 
«Dce  of  sympathy,  each  successive  sale  of  the  plate,  b^  let^  .<^^t 
several  instances  in  which  Buonaparte  shows  that  be  bad  mowf^y 
at  will.  Indeed  he  owned  as  much  to  O'Meara,  adding,  bowevei?, 
*  tb^t  he  did  not  know  where  his  funds  were  placed/ — vol.i,  p.  U^2. 
Bat  this  credible  statement  was  made  only  a  few  dj^ys  after  BuQ- 
naparte  h?^d,  as  we  jaow  find,  settled  pemious  for  l\l'e  on  tbree  $.ei;- 
vants,  Santini,  Rousseau  and  Archambaud,  who,  m  consequence 
of  the  reduction  pf  the  establishment,  had  been  sent  to  Europe. 
But  this  is  not  all ; — it  is  stated  by  O'Meara,  that  on  the  very  day 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  plate  was  broken  up,  Las  Cases  had 
transferred  a  credit  of  c£4,000  in  London,  to  be  applied,  as  Buona- 
parte whiningly  says,  to  th^  relief  of  his  necessities;  and  Las 
Cases  further  tells  us,  that  he  had  diamonds  of  Buonaparte's  to 
the  amount  of  ^10,000  about  him.  Again;  when  BuoiHipfti^e 
wanted  to  make  a  grievance  against  the  governor,  about  a  certain 
bust  of  young  Napoleon,  which  an  Italian  sailor,  in  an  India  ship, 
had  brought  to  St.  Helena  as  a  venture,*\\e  easily  found,  withotit 
breaking  up  any  plate,  three  hundred  pounds  to  give  for  it;  and, 
as  if  to  contradict  in  an  especial  manner  his  own  assertion,  this 
sum  was  paid  by  a  draft,  {Jpp-  x.)  which  proves  that  he  did  know 
where  his  funds  were  pljiced.  Again  ;  when  Cipriani  dies,  Bfer^ 
trand  writes  to  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  incloses  a  hill  of  exchange  kr 
^345.  5s.  lOd,  being  arrears  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  his  heirs,  and 
adds,  that  'the  emperor  defers  securing  an  independence  to  his 
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c&fldlreii^  till  he  knows  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  in  whkrh 
they  are  left ;  and  yet  Buonaparte  is  not  ashamed  to  say, 

'  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  obliges  me  to  sell  my  plate  in  order  to  purchase 
the  NECESSARIES  of  life,  which  he  either  denies  altogether^  or  supplies 
in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  insuBicient/ — vol.  i.  p;  153. 

So  blind  is  the  malice  of  the  hero  and  the  historian^  that  Buo^ 
nuparte's  own  mouth  furnishes  an  additional  and  direct  contra- 
diction to  this  very  statement!  Our  readers  will  recollect,  that 
San  tint's  Appeal  was  chiefly  founded  on  this  point,  and  that  he 
echoed  very  loudly  the  foregoing  statement  of  his  master,  namely, 
that  he  was  in  want  of  the  necei^saries  of  life ^  such  as  eggs,  butter, 
and  milk,  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  plate  to  buy  them.  It  hap- 
pened, (not  unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  country)  that 
liord  Holltod  was  credulous  enough  to  believe  Santini,  and  to 
make  that  speech  in  the  House  of  J^rds  which  drew  forth  Lord 
Bbthurst^s  triumphant  reply.  This  answer  of  Lord  Bathurst,  and 
the  '  scurrilous  strictures  of  the  Quarterly  Review,*  operated  a 
miracle,  that  neither  his  lordship  nor  we  foresaw  '.—^provisions 
grew  suddenly  cheap  in  St*  Helena — the  hens  began  to  lay— 
the  cows  gave  additional  quantities  of  milk  and  butter — the  ne^ 
cessaries  of  life  became  abundauty  and  no  more  of  the  imperii^ 
plate  was  broken  up  to  procure  them  :  nay,  Buonaparte  became 
eo  ashamed  of  his  own  sentiments  in  Santini's  mouth,  that  he 
'Mid  to  O'Meara, 

'Santini  has  published  a  brochure  /w//  of  trash ;  there  are  some 
truths  in  it,  but  every  thing  is  exaggerated  ;  there  was  alwavs 
enough  to  exist  upon,  but  not  enough  for  a  good  table/ — vol.  ii.  p.  764 

And  again — 

*  Napoleon  read  a  /copy  of  Santini's  pamphlet  in  French,  observing 
as  he  went  through  it,  according  as  the  passages  seemed  to  deserve  it, 
true,  partly  true,  false,  stuff,  &c.* — vol.ii.  p.  93. 

"Fie,  general !  is  this  the  way  you  treat  your  friends  and  advo- 
.  tates?.  As  to  your  contradicting  your^e//* we  say  nothing,  as  you 
could  not  be  aware  that  your  surgeon — who  had  sworn  to  forget, 
the  moment  he  left  you,  whatever  you  might  say — would  have 
^  hastened  to  his  closet  to  write  it  down ;  and  still  less  could  you 
have  suspected,  that  he  would  have  exposed  all  your  little  foibles 
and^cooaistencies  to  the  same  ^scurrilous  Quarterly  Reviewers,' 
under  whose  lash  your  imperial  temper  had  already  winced. 

In  the  sam^^le,  we  find,  towards  the  conclusion  of  O'Meara's 
book,  that  the  fable  of  starvation  having  failed,  a  liew  grievance 
was  in  progress ;  and  a  chronic  hepatitis^  or  liver  complaint,  was 
in  preparation,  and  the  magnanimous  sufferer  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  jgracioiis  intentions  of  being  severely  afflicted  with 
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(hat  com|)iuint.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1817,  O'Meara  disco- 
vers the  'JiTst  st/mptums  of'  the  hepatitis,'  as  his  iiidi-x  calls  it. — 
Now  let  us  piiuse  »  moment,  to  see  how  he  deals  with  this  com- 
pkint.  Nothing  is  so  remarkable  all  llirough  the  preceding  parts 
of  the  work,  as  the  minute  medical  details  which  O'Meara  intro- 
duces, and  the  importance  he  attaches  to  the  most  trifling  indis- 
positions ;  a  slight  cholic  is  gravely  registered  from  its  appear- 
ance to  its  departure,  with  uU  the  salts  and  broths  and  chicken 
water  employed  against  so  formidable  an  invader,  (vpl,  i.  pp.  1 14. 
1 18.  ISO.)  If  the  pati.ettt  h»s  a  swelled  gum,  the  progress  of  the 
alarming  disease,  and  the  treatment  by  '  acescent  food  and  an  acid 
gargle,"  is  carefullynoted.  (i.  1,53.  164.)  Has  he  tooth-ache?  it  is 
announced  with  suitable  pomp  :— 

'  Octuber  23,  18lS.— Napoleon  imliaposed  :  one  of  his  cheeks  con- 
siderably turaified  (Anglice,  a  swelled  face).  Recommended  fomenta- 
tion, and  siearning  Che  part  affected  ;  recommended  also  llie  extraction 
of  a  carioui  toiith,  aad  renewed  the  advice  I  had  given  on  many  pre- 
yious  occasions,  partlculai'ly  relative  to  eKercise,  as  soon  as  ihe  reduc- 
tion (if  [he  swelling  permitted  it,  also  a  cuntiniiatice  of  diet,  chiefly 
vegelable  with  fruiis.'— vol.  i.  p.  169. 

Some  time  after  he  gets  a  cu/d ;  the  progress  of  this  terrifying 
disease  is  recorded  with  equal  anxiety : — 

*  Five  o'clock,  p.m. — Napoleon  sent  for  mu ;  found  kim  sitiing  in  a 
chtdr  opposite  thejire.  (wonderful  !)  He  had  gone  out  to  walk,  and  had 
been  seized  wjth  rigors  (Anglict,  shivering),  head  ache,  severe  cough  ; 
examined  his  tonsils,  which  were  swelied.  Cheek  inflamed.  Had 
several  rigors  whihl  1  was  present  ;  pulse  much  quickened.  Recom- 
mended warm  fomentations  to  his  cheek,  a  IjniipenC  (0  his  ibroal, 
warm  diluents,  a  gargarism,  pediluvium  (Anglic^,  bathing  his  feet)  anj 
total  abstinence.  Saw  him  again  at  nine,  jn  b$:ct,'  &c. — (vol,  i.  pp. 
178—181.  190.) 
^nd  so  on  in  a  hundred  other  places. 

Our  readers  wonder  what  we  mean  by  quoting  all  this  stuff, 
which  would  not  even  interest  an  apothecary's  boy  ;  but  they  will 
agree,  we  thipk,  with  us,  that  all  this  bustle  about  colds,  tooth- 
aches, and  sure  gums,  leads  to  a  most  importai^t  conclusion  ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  chronic  hepatitis — a  fatal  disease,  as  w§  tiball  se« 
by  and  by — appears,  O'Meara  throws  away,  at  once,  his  medical 
dictionary,  and  having  arrived  at  the  only  serious  illness  which  his 
patient  has  had,  he  suddenly  acquaints  us  that, — 
-  '  As  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  lire  the  reader  with  tho 
detail  of  a  medical  jourpal,  the  enamtratuia  of  the  ii/mptotns  will  be  for 
the  future  discontimied,  unless  where  absolutely  necessary.' — vol.  ii.  p. 
257. 

No  doubt  the  medical  Journal  of  hepatitis  would  tire  the  reader, 
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«§  the  ih^ical  jouhial  of  cholic  and  eough  hai]  already  done;  hut 
the  d^ail3  of  a  hepatitis  Mrbich  never  existed  might  be  a  little 
difficuh  to  manage.  Some  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  part  of  the 
Mbject  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
teCbimt  Bertrand,  date^d  April  21,  IB  IB,  and  which  O'Meara  or 
lAi  frieM  pi^blished  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  24th  of  Au-^ 
gttst  of  the  sdbie  y^ar. 

*  *  YoUi'  lietter  states  that  "  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  been  si^k  these 
niy/ew  Aionths  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the  liver."  To  a  question  put  to 
MK  O'Meara  on  the  25th  of  March,  one  month  ago,  he  replied,  after 
d  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  unwillingness  to  name  any  specie  disorder^ 
sfty*ing,  at  first,  a  derangement. of  the  biliary  system, — that  *'  if  called 
on  to  give  it  a  name,  he  should  call  it  an  incipient  hepatitis;  and  thai 
even  this  might  have  been  wholly  avoided  by  taking  exercise  as  he  had 
f(6(C0'mnriended/" 

• 

'.  This  doubtful  testimony  as  to  incipient  hepatitis  was  given>  as 
eur  readers  will  observe,  just  six  months  after  the  recorded  exis* 
t€nrce  of  the  disease  in  its  conjirmed  state  !  0*Meara,  however> 
^i  ^6Qh  k*eiieved  froth  any  treatment  of  this  chronic  hepatitis  ; 
but  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England,  the  following  paragraph 
^|9peared  in  a  paper  printed  dt  Portsmouth  where  he  landed. 

*  Mr.  O'Meara  left  Buona^^aite  in  a  vevy  dangerous  State  of  health--» 
\^U  complaint  is  a  confirmed  disease  of  the  liver,  which  his  dull  inactive 
fi(e  contributes  most  powerfully  to  increase — the  liver  is  greatly  en- 
larged, aud  discovers  a  tendency  to  give  pain,  which  we  understand  is 
iHe  next  stage  of  the  disorder  towards  suppuration  and  the  destruction 
gHife/ 

It  U'as  in  Jxily,  18 18,  that  O'Meira  left  his  patient  'in  the 
ititge  df  the  disorder  next  to  the  destruction  of  life,'  yet  it  is  nc^t 
titt  tico  ^ectrs  avd  a  quarter  after y  in  September,  18^,  that  tre 
find  Count  Bertrand  beginning  to  make  the  expected  use  "of  th6 
chronic  hepatitis ;  he  "writes  a  pathetic  lettet*  to  Lord  Liverpool  to 
l^quamt  his' lof-dshi^,  '  th&t  the^  patient  can  tad  longer  struggle 
igiiifst  tWft  thaligfiity  of  the  clitiihte  ;  that  'dH  the  tithe  he  fettiaitis 
ift  th?i  aboidef  v^ill  dftly  be  a  state  of  painfVil  ag6ny ;  that  k  Rtruki^ 
to  Bij!h:6'ft  'Vb  the  onfif  rteani  by  Whi^ch  he  c^  experience  ^y 
f^Bdf.'-^vM'.  it,  p.  503. 

* .  Btrt  white -aSl  Wleie  \^Hhy  p^^^hA  ^we  thus  ettdeavourittg  ttt 
ilifcife  kyinps^yM  ^  fictitfeli^  tri^ladV  t^f  *e  climate,  a  real  he^ 
reditary  disease  made  it*  B^jji/etittttre^,  atrtJ,  *¥tet  ^b6Ut  ^ix  months 
IMtegi-ess,  terminated  fetally  i^  the  5th  of  May,  1 83 1 .  The  synip- 
mn^  t)f  this  dSiWiAe  had,  *s  we  \^fn  fi^tti  ttite  teWitttdhy  of  hw 
Aedical  atleiddant,  tlo  ^esemW^nide  'Wteite'vi^r^d  hepatttis. 


.MO/A  AfriL  182 1 .— Buonaparte  placed  his  hand  over  the  liver,  € 
^  «ii3  to  ine  7e  foie;  upon  which,  attlibufeh  J  fed  done  it  Ibefore  1 
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*  given  my  opinion  that///ere  was  no  disease  of  the  Hver,  I  again  exanained 

*  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and  not Jinding  any  indication  or  fulness 

*  whatever — (though  O'Meara  had  found  symptoms  of  suppuration  three 
^  years  before)— Siud  judging  from  the  symptoms  in  general,  1  told  him 

*  that  I  did  not  apprehend  that  there  was  any  disease  of  the  liver;  that 

*  perhaps  there  might  be  a  little  want  of  action  in  it/ — Arfkoti's  Aeccnmt 
of  the  last  Illness  <f  Napokon  BuonapartCy  'p.  9* 

On  opening  the  bodj?,  it  was  found  that  the  patient  had  died 
of  a  disease  which  is  affected  by  no  climate — a  cancer,  or  schirrous 
state  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  report  of  five  surgeon^,  wlib  exa- 
mined the  viscera,  testifies  that 

*  with  the  exception  of  the  adhesion  occasioned  by  the  disease  of  the 
stomach  (of  which  he  died),  no  unhealthy  appearance  presented  itself  in  the 
liver/ — ArnotCs  Account,  p.  26. 

and  Dr.  Amott  further  states,  on  Buonaparte's  own  authority, 
that  his  father  died  of  a  similar  complaint ;  and  it  has  been  re^ 
ported,  and  never,  that  we  know  of,  contradicted,  that  he  had 
liimself  always  been  suspicious  of  some  disease  of  this  nattii^. 

If  these  facts  be  so,  our  readers  will  know  what  to  think  of 
Mr.  O'Meara's  chronic  hepatitis  of  1817,  and  of  the  prudent 
fear  that  just  then  seized  him  of  ^  tiring  his  readers  with  medical 
details.'  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  fiiionaparte  may  not  have 
been  affected  in  1817  by  the  first  approaches  of  tlie  complaiat  af 
which  he  died  in  1821 — that  is  a  question  which  never  can  be  de- 
cided ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no  disease  of  the  livery  no  ill- 
ness induced  by  the  climatey  and  that  O'Meara's  statements  upon 
this  point  are  just  as  true  as  the  rest  of  his  book.  We  should  not 
have  approached  this  subject  at  all,  if  duty  had  not  obliged  us. 
The  thoughts  of  Buonaparte,  reduced  to  that  state  to  which  we 
must  all  come,  subdues  all  feeling  of  personal  hostility.  ^  We 
rejoice  not,'  to  use  the  beautiful   sentiment  of  Ecclesiasticus, 

*  over  our  greatest  enemy  being  dead,  but  remember  that  we  die 
all.'  Against  his  triumphal  car,-\ye  raised  our  feeble  efforts  ;  but 
we  follow  with  different  feelings  hta  hearse;  and  we  should  not, 
in  an  article  written,  as  this  is,  willi  a  strong  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  the  actions  of  a  living  man,  have  dluded  to  the  last  scene 
of  his  career,  if  Mr.  O'Meara  had  not,  in  his  Appendix,  inserted  r 
the  letters  which  we  have  quoted,  and  suppressed  the  report  of  the 
persons  who  opened  the  body,  clearly  witn  no  other  view  than  to 
give  countenance  to  his  own  imposture  of  chronic  hepatitis,  and 
to  confirm  the  false  idea  which  his  whole  book  inculcates — that 
the  climate  of  his  inhospitable  prison,  and  the  conduct  of  his  bar- 
barous keepers,  had  prematurely  terminated  the  life  of  Buona- 
parte. We,  on  the  contrary,  feel, — and  in  this  and  in  several 
preceding  articles  have,  we  hope,  proved, — that  he  was  treated 
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with  as  much  respect  as  M'as  doe  to  his  station,  and  with  as  mucb 
indulgence  as  was  consistent  with  his  security; — that  the  British 
pation,  whose  children  he  had  for  twenty  years  imprisoned  and 
slaughterec),  and  whose  general  ruin  he  had,  by  force  and  fraud, 
invariably  pursu^,  forgot  the  despot  in  the  prisoner;  and  remem- 
bered, in  their  treatment  of  him,  no  more  of  his  former  power, 
^an  was  n^ce^sary  to  guard  against  his  resumption  of  it. 

To  this  we  add  our  mature  and  solemn  opinion  that,  in  accor- 
(jauce  with  this  national  generosity,  those  who  had  the  painful 
responsibility  of  his  custody,  bore  with  exemplai^  patience  and 
forbearance  the  accumulated  provocatiops  with  whicli  he  assidu- 
ously insulted  them;  and  never  gave  him  or  his  partizaos  any 
cause  for  their  complaints,  except  their  judicious  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent his  escape,  and  their  steady  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  im- 
perial dignity. 


ERRATUM. 

P^e  49, 1. 5B0.  for  Pupc,  read  Rosconiniun. 

In  exchanging  the  couplet  of  the  former  for  that  of  Roscouiiuuiiy  as  wore  faoiiliao  the 
name  was  OTerlooked.    Pope's  Ihies  are — 

'  No  pardon  vile  oWenity  should  find. 
Though  wit  and  art  conspire  fo  move  tlie  mind.' 
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Art.  I. —  llistoire  de  CJssemlilie  Constilutinte  ie  France.     Par 

M.  Ch.  Lacreteile.  2  vol.  8vo.  Paria.  1822. 
'I  ^HE  most  iingrateful  task  which  an  historian  can  undertake  is 
--'-  to  record  the  trunaactions  of  his  own  limes.  Let  him  use 
what  discretion  he  may,  he  must  offend  the  mighty  phalanx  of 
those  who  think  ihej  cannot  be  too  lightly  censured,  or  too  highly 
praised  ;  and  he  is  coniitantly  placed  between  the  perilous  alterna- 
tives of  drawing  down  hatred  upon  himself,  or  of  sacriticing  his 
duly.  No  doubt,  however,  can  exist  as  to  the  course  he  is  bound 
to  pursue.  No  man  is  called  upon  to  register  the  deeds  of  his 
contemporaries;  but,  the  moment  he  does  engage  in  such  a  work, 
he  must  give  up  every  object  but  truth  ;  he  must  treat  the  living  as 
he  would  the  dead  ;  and  speak  of  them  with  the  same  impartiality 
as  if  tliey  had  exi.sted  centuries  ago. 

The  situation  of  M.  Lacreteile,  in  this  respect,  is  more  favourable 
than  that  of  most  historians  who  have  treated  of  a  period  so  near  to 
their  own  :  not  only  the  scythe  of  time  has  mowed  down  more  nu- 
merous actors  than  have  usually  fallen  in  political  disturbances;  but 
events  have  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  the 'period  has  been  so 
completely  filled  with  wonders,  ihat  the  early  part  of  the  revolution 
has  almost  lost  the  interest  it  claimed  in  its  newness  ;  and  has,  ill 
Bome  measure,  obtained  the  oblivious  honours  of  premature  anti- 
quity. Of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  it,  many  have  fallen  on  the 
scaffold,  many  in  the  field.  The  survivors,  dragged  into  new  scenes 
of  action,  now  contemplate  the  past  with  indilt'erence ;  and,  intent 
upon  the  reputation  which  later  incidents  have  completed  for  them, 
care  very  little  about  the  rough-hewn  fame  which  their  early  exploits 
had  sketched.  This  state  of  feeling  too  has  been  particularly 
increased  by  the  mobility  of  the  French  character ;  and  many  who 
conlil  not  tolerate  the  slightest  aspersion  upon  iheir  present  con- 
duct, can  yet  listen  unmoved  to  praise  oi  censure  upon  their  actions 
of  an  older  date. 

M.  Lacreteile  is  known  by  several  other  works  of  considerable 
merit,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal ;  the  History  of  the  Keligioua 
Wars  during  the  five  Reigns,  from  Henry  I[.  to  Henry  IV.  inclu- 
sively ;  and  the  History  of  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
With  respect  to  the  work  before  us,  it  b  written,  for  the  most 
part,  with  fairness ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  author  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  the  best  French  historian  now  existing ;  and  if  historical 
pictures  and  sketches  were  real  history,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen,  dead  or  alive. 
The  present,  however,  is  not  his  first  essay  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A  narrative  of  that  dreadful  event  had  been  commenced  by 
Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  a  partizan  of  the  republic,  but  averse  to  regi- 
cide; and  it  was  continued  by  M.  Lacretelle  in  the  same  tone  of 
fnind.  But  the  volumes  now  before  us  breathe  a  different  spirit; 
and  we  heartily  congratulate  their  author  upon  tlie  severe  animad- 
versions which  this  change  has  drawn  upon  him  from  the  French 
liberalists.  The  deviations  of  M.  Lacretelle  from  sound  prin- 
ciple have  been  in  a  great  measure  corrected  by  years ;  and  bis  for* 
nier  helpmates  are  nettled  at  his  abjuration  of  wickedness  and  folly. 

We  could  quote  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  reform  among 
the  eminent  men  of  our  own  country ;  and  as  far  as  we  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  direction  which  the  tide  of  political 
opinions  assumes,  as  men  advance  in  life,  we  have  found  their  ge« 
neral  tendency  to  be  from  ultra  democracy  in  youth,  through 
milder  modifications  of  popular  influence,  to  more  settled  forms 
of  monarchy,  in  maturer  age.  To  inexperienced  imaginations, 
fresh  from  the  classic  schools  of  Greek  and  Roman  polity,  a  re- 
public has  irresistible  charms,  until  the  world  has  taught  them  that 
its  fascinations  are  all  in  theory.  The  commerce  of  mankind,  the 
study  of  other  histories,  the  corrections  which  reason  daily  brings 
to  the  illusions  of  fancy,  show,  at  length,  how  vain  are  the  dreams 
of  democracy,  in  nine- tenths  of  the  globe;  and  intellects,  matured 
by  years,  abandon  them.  Such  was  the  course  which  the  judgment 
of  Burke  pursued ;  the  opinions  of  Sheridan  were  less  tinctured  with 
popularism,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  in  his  late,  than  in  bis 
early  years  ;  Grattan  latterly  had  imbibed  a  different  idea  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  that  which  he  once  harboured ;  and  Cur- 
ran,  even  so  early  as  1802,  gave  up  many  notions  he  once  enter* 
tained  in  its  favour,  declaring  that  it  had  thrown  the  nation  one 
century  back  from  true  Uberty.  We  might  add  another,  a  living 
Irish  orator,  no  less  distinguished,  whose  present  opinions,  in  the 
senate,  have  a  slighter  leaning  to  the  popular  side,  than  when  he 
began  his  honourable  career.  We  have  mentioned  Irish  orators, 
because,  in  their  island,  imagination  still  bears  a  greater  proportion 
in  the  public  mind,  than  it  does  in  forming  the  spirit  of  these  more 
sober  provinces  of  the  British  realm.  M.  Lacretelle,  as  we  ob- 
served above,  has  followed  this  general  law. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  compliment  M.  Lacretelle 
upon  the  correction  of  another  fault  which  pervaded  his  .former 
works,  particularly  his  'History  of  France  during  the  Eighteen^ 
Century,'  and  which  is  entirely  unworthy  of  a  man  of  talent^^.,  we 
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mean  the  uiiqualificd  and  sillj>-  abuse  of  Englanil  ;  allegations 
which  he  scurcely  could  believe  at  the  moment  he  uttered  ihem; 
and  which  did  infinite  discredit  either  to  his  understanding  or  to 
his  veracit)',  AH  the  harm  that  the  French  do  to  themselves,  is 
done,  according  to  M.  Lacretelle,  by  the  intrigues  of  England  \  and 
whenever  the  British  are  guilty  of  a  generous  act,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  succours  sent  to  Lisbon  after  the  earthquake  of  1755,  (the 
French,  be  it  remembered,  sent  none,  though  the  Spaniards  did,) 
self-interest  is  always  the  motive.  We  have  no  objection  to  be 
painted  as  we  are,  but  that  we  may  be  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  us;  now  this  is  what  M.  Lacretelle  does  not  seem 
to  do,  any  better  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Were  but  one- 
tenlh  part  of  the  petty  vices,  tlie  envy,  the  malignity  of  which 
the  commoi^  herd  of  French  writers  accuse  us  true,  our  minds 
would. never  have  attained  the  moral  greatness  which  has  raised 
our  little  territory  above  the  widest  and  most  favoured  empires  of 
the  earth.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  this  fault,  though  not 
removed,  is  somewhat  diminished  in  the  present  work  ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Madame  de  Stael  has  contributed  a  little 
to  rectify  French  minds  upon  the  subject  of  our  guineas  spent  in 
foreign  corruption.  Tliis  lady  certainly  understood  thus  much 
concerning  practical  liberty ;  namely,  that  there  could  be  none, 
where  the  strictest  account  was  not  given  of  the  public  money.  Now 
as  Pitt  and  Cobourg,  Pitt  and  Repnin,— for  Pitt  was  always  at 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  iniquity — never  inserted  in  their  biidgels  an 
article  of  the  sums  alleged  to  be  paid  to  stimulate  French  hands  to 
commit  French  crimes  ;  and  as  she  was  aware  how  jealous  and 
watchful  the  firiti^h  parliament  always  is  on  the  point  of  espenses, 
she  justly  concluded  and  maintained,  tliat  none  had  ever  been  so 
applied.  It  is  strange  that  the  French,  when  they  accuse  us  of 
spending  our  money  to  foment  the  bloody  scenes  so  frequent  among 
them,  do  not  perceive  that  the  nation  which  sells  itself  to  fo- 
reigners, and,  for  the  gold  of  an  implacable  enemy,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  style  us,  destroys  uhat  it  should  cherish,  is  just  as 
wickeii,  and  not  near  so  respectable,  as  a  nation  actuated  by  its  own 
passions,  however  bad. 

The  present  volumes  are  in  substance  a  continuation  of  the 
'  History  of  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  They  con- 
tain the  period  of  the  Consliluent  Assembly^  of  the  commence- 
ment of  :i  revolution  which  raised  such  hopes,  and  excited  so 
much  enthusiasm  among  the  devotees  of  liberty;  which,  compared 
with  the  sequel,  was  yet  sullied  by  few  crimes;  which  was  hailed 
Bs  the  harbinger  of  universal  freedom,  and  called  'the  most  stu- 
pendous fabric  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue  that  ever  had  betii 
erected.'  To  us,  it  has  always  appeared  in  a  different  light. 
s  1  We 
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We  have,  from  the  beginning,  considered  it  as  the  most  tremendous 
chaos  that  ever  the  united  wiles  and  strength  of  insanity,  backed 
by  the  profoundest  combinations  of  wickedness,  had   made  of 
human  society ;   and  it  was  the  more  destructive,  because  the 
men  who  undertook  it,  if  they  had  not  the  prudence  which  know- 
ledge can  bestow,  had  all  its  ingenuity,  and  employed  their  vivacity 
in  more  speedy  demolition  than  ever  before  was  imagined  by  man. 
During  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  century,  the  French  were 
unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  nations  of  Europe,  not  perhaps 
according  to  English  ideas,  but  according  to  the   notions   they 
themselves  had  formed ;  and  after  all,  each  man  is  the  best  jud^e 
of  what  he  likes  the  most.     An  Englishman  cannot  consider  as 
happiness  whatever  does   not  please   upon  reflection;    but   the 
satisfaction  of  a  Frenchman  is  rather  disturbed  as  soon  as  medita- 
tion interferes.     If  ever  mortals  proved,  by  dieir  actions,  thjit  they 
consider  this  world  but  as  a  transient  scene,  the  passage  from  they 
know  not  whence  to  they  know  not  whither,  it  is  the  French ;  and 
none  so  completely  act  upon  the  principle  of  total  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  past  and  the  future.     This  did  not  prevent  them  from 
revelling  in  life  as  long  as  it  lasted.     On  the  contrary,  it  made 
them  more  intent  upon  its  pleasures.     They  possessed  the  most 
happy  knack  of  creating  illusions  in  conformity  to  their  wishes  and 
dieir  vanity.     When  beaten  in  war,  they  thought  themselves  victo- 
rious, or  else  betrayed  or  outnumbered,  but  never  unfortunate. 
When  reduced  to  mock  magnificence  under  Lewis  XV.  they  con- 
tinued to  think  themselves  as  important  as  under  Lewis  XIV. 
When  Turenne,  Cond6,  no  longer  commanded  their  armies,  or 
Tourville  their  fleets ;  when  Colbert,  Bossuet,  Moli^re,  Lesueur 
were  no  more,  they  still  thought  that  their  generals  must  be  the  best 
in  the  world,  their  ministers  the  wisest,  their  poets  the  most  in- 
spired, their  artists  the  most  exquisite ;  and  they  were  pleased  to 
know  that  Europe  bowed  before  their  excellence  in  every  species 
of  frivolity.    With  their  bales  of  female  fashions,  they  thought  they 
were  spreading  their  power  over  the  world ;  and  they  rejoiced  to 
see  tributary  nations  entangled  in  their  silk  and  embroidery.  These 
were  the  pretensions  hi  which  they  long  delighted.     But  these  at 
least  were  innocent  amusements ;   and   it  was   only   when  they 
began  to  turn  then*  minds  to  serious  things,  that  the  bad  effects 
of  misapplied  levity  were  fully  felt.     There  is  a  route  traced  out 
to  each  society  by  the  natural  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
and  the  ruin  of  empires  proceeds  from  thwarting  these  influences. 
The  bias  of  the  French  was  not  to  grave  and  solemn  purposes ; 
and  the  greatest  series  of  calamities  they  ever  experienced  was  when 
they  turned  their  light  and  volatile  thoughts  to  concerns  that  require 
a  reach  of  reflection,  and  a  depth  of  combination. 

On 
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On  some  former  occasions,  we  endeavoured  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  picture  of  the  mind  of  France,  tlie  tints  and  features 
of  which  were  collected  from  the  most  aiitlientic  of  her  own  his- 
torians, and  comprised  the  long  series  of  ages  during  which  the 
monarchy  lasted,  as  well  an  the  more  recent  epochas  preceding  the 
revolution.  What  we  principally  aimed  at  showing,  was  the  con- 
catenation ill  which  the  French  character  was  hound  and  the  links 
Avhich  unite  its  earliest  with  its  latest  phenomena  ;  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate still  further,  that  the  inevitable  result  was  the  revolution, 
with  all  its  errors,  faults,  and  crimes;  with  its  false  pretence  of 
Jiberty,and  its  real  motive  of  insubordination,  aud  impatience  of 
all  rule  except  despotism  ;  with  its  injustice,  violence,  and  massa- 
cres ;  with  all  its  evils,  foreign  and  domestic.  With  the  assistance 
of  M.  Lacretelle,  and  other  authentic  documents,  in  our  hands, 
we  think  it  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  disordered  finances,  the 
spoliations,  the  bankruptcies  of  the  revolutionary  governments, 
were  ihe  direct  descendants  of  former  breaches  of  public  faith  ; 
that  the  persecutions,  ten  times  repealed  during  thirty  years,  of  all 
who  owned  the  existence  of  a  God,  were  but  the  multiplied  pro- 
geny of  the  St.  Bartholomew  aud  the  Dragonades ;  that  ihe  burning 
of  country-seats  and  castles  in  1789  and  I7!)0  was  a  philosophical 
Jacquerie;  that  Jourdan  coup-t^te  was  the  heir  of  the  Marechals 
de  Monlluc  and  L'IsIe  Adam;  that  the  Septembrisers  of  I7!)3 
were  the  children  of  Luxembourgh,  Harcourt,  Fosseuse,  &c.  who 
massacred  the  unarmed  prisoners  of  the  Ch^telet  in  1418;  and  that 
the  nojades  of  Carrier  at  Nantes  were  the  continuation  of  those 
which  Philip  h  Bon  had  practised  at  Dinant,  in  the  time  of 
Lewis  XI.  In  recalling  those  horrors  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  it  is  not  that  we  wish  to  revel  in  such  scenes,  but  to  de- 
monstrate that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  word,  there  was 
nothing  new  in  the  revolution;  that  the  former  disposition,  the 
inherent  mind  of  the  nation,  was  merely  re-produced,  and  mani- 
fested in  actions  often  committed  before,  though  never  upon  such 
a  pretext.  On  those  whom  the  introduction  of  a  term  unused  in 
France  may  deceive,  we  can  expect  to  produce  no  effect  by  facta 
or  arguments  :  but  the  number  of  persons  thus  steeled  against  con- 
viction is,  we  hope,  small  in  England.  Phrases  do  not,  in  general, 
captivate  the  understandings  of  Britons;  neither  are  their  judg- 
ments long  held  in  sorcery  by  a  word,  even  though  that  word  be 
liberty. 

One  of  the  earliest  circumstances  which  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  malevolence  was  the  affair  of  the  necklace;  an 
affair  in  itself  unconnected  with  politics,  and  which  was  nothing 
more  than  a  scandalous  intrigue  between  a  profligate  cardinal,  and 
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an  abaDdoned  woman,  whose  dupe  he  was.  In  other  tine^  mich 
a  piece  of  swindling  would  have  produced  no  sensation  beyond  the 
competent  courts  of  justice ;  but,  to  irritated  minds  and  uneasy 
tempers,  the  most  indifferent  trifle  is  a  source  of  bitterness.  If 
in  the  entire  business,  a  single  fact  was  demonstrated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  it  was  that  the  queen  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  whole  transaction,  yet  the  attention  of  the  public  was  directed 
to  catch  some  proof  of  the  only  thing  inadmissible,  the  complicity 
of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and,  such  was  the  fury  excited  against  her, 
that  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  almost  pitied  as  a  persecuted 
man ;  and  one  of  the  most  impudent  mountebanks  that  ever  existed^ 
Cagliostro,  found  favour  among  the  persons  who  should  have 
respected  her,  merely  because  his  probity  was  opposed  to  hers ! 
But  a  spirit  was  abroad  which  was  to  revenge  the  nation  for  its 
long  subjection;  and  the  French  had  no  means  to  show  their 
independent  boldness,  but  to  become  unjust,  turbulent  and  rebel- 
lious. 

It  was  this  spirit  which,  joined  to  many  other  circumstances, 
brought  on  the  convocation  of  the  Notables  ;  the  first  deliberating 
body  which  had  met  in  France,  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  subject 
for  which  they  were  convened  was  to  consider  and  relieve  financial 
embarrassments.  Two  men  of  very  opposite  sentiments  and 
character,  had  for  some  time  divided  public  opinion,  Calonne  and 
Necker ;  names  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  their  times. 
But  a  momentary  ascendancy  was  gained  by  a  person,  certainly 
inferior  to  both,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  council  of  finances,  whose  debut  was  brilliant,  though 
not  followed  by  adequate  effects.  Great  reforms  indeed  took 
place  at  court;  and  the  probity  of  the  king  gave  assurance  that 
they  were  made  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity.  A  principle  from  which 
Lewis  XVI.  never  would  depart  was  the  strictest  good  faith 
toward  the  public  creditor.  Economy,  with  the  hope  that  not  one 
drop  of  blood  might  be  shed  in  his  defence,  seemed  to  compose 
his  whole  political  system.  His  virtues  were  his  faults ;  and  there 
are  moments  in  politics  when  faults  are  worse  than  crimes. 

The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  engage* 
ments,  was  at  length  compelled  to  resign.  The  furious  joy,  which 
his  dismissal  occasioned,  caused  one  of  those  scandalous  scenes 
which  most  particularly  characterise  the  French  revolution.  The 
mob  assembled,  ill-treated,  wounded,  trampled  under  foot  all  who 
opposed  them;  and  the  Archbishop  was  burned  in  effigy.  The 
number  of  persons  killed,  during  the  few  days  that  these  dis- 
orders lasted,  amounted  at  least  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  beside 
many  wounded.  Such  were  the  French  people  in  their  rejoicing  !— 

what 
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what  will  ttiey  be  in  their  anger  ?  M.  Lacretelle  does  not  fail  to 
attribute  all  tliis  to  England, 

The  opening  of  the  slates- general  was  decided  upon  by  one  of 
those  weighty  considerations  which,  in  France,  have  often  carried 
mighty  questions — a  pun.  The  parliament  was  deliberating  upon 
the  public  expenditure,  the  stale  (I'Sial)  of  which  was  demanded 
from  government.  '  Voiis  demandez  des  6tats,'  said  a  creature  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  '  ce  sont  Ics  ^lats-g^n^raux  qu'il  faut  deman- 
der ;'  and  the  states- general  were  culled  for !  while  many,  with 
prophetic  spirit,  foreboded  scenes  like  those  which,  as  we  formerly 
showed,'"'  never  failed  to  accompany  their  meeting. 

An  important  question  was,  the  maimer  in  which  the  states-ge- 
neral should  proceed,  [n  I6l4,  the  three  orders  had  deliberated 
separately;  but  the  third  estate  bad  a  number  of  representatives 
eijual  to  that  of  the  other  two  collectively.  The  younger  members 
of  the  parliament  supported  the  double  representation;  but  the 
majority  apposed  it,  A  schism  arose  between  the  privileged  and 
the  unprivileged  orders,  which  assumed  the  most  disastrous  aspect. 
The  court  was  divided  into  two  factions ;  one  of  which  adhered  to 
the  old  principles  of  the  monarchy,  the  other  took  part  with  the 
third  estate.  The  nobles,  the  army,  and  the  clergy  were  divided 
into  similar  parlies.  M.  Meeker,  always  blind  to  the  great  political 
views  of  the  national  effervescence,  trusting  in  the  partiality  which 
tliu  Notables  once  showed  him,  proposed  that  they  should  be  again 
convened.  His  intention  was  to  grant  the  double  representation, 
but  to  make  the  orders  deliberate  separately.  The  measure  was 
not  unwise  in  itself.  The  error  of  Necker  consisted  in  supposing 
he  could  carry  it  in  the  assembly  of  Notables;  and  his  vanity, 
once  more,  in  spite  of  many  bitter  lessons,  overrated  his  in- 
fluence. The  Notables  investigated  the  question  in  si.-c  different 
committees,  each  presided  by  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
Though  only  one  of  these  bureaux,  as  they  were  called,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  double  representation,  yet  the  question  had  been 
rejected  by  so  small  a  majority  in  the  others,  that  the  third  estate 
gained  considerable  confidence  from  ihis  trial  of  their  strength. 
Lewis  XVI.,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  bureaux,  granted 
the  double  representation;  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  not  alter  any  of  the  ancient  forms  of  deliberation.  The 
third  estate  was  satisfied  with  the  double  representation ;  only 
hoping  that,  whether  deliberating  separately  or  collectively,  they 
would  be  able  to  compel  the  other  orders  to  what  terms  they 
pleased.     Public  anxiety  was  increased,  about  this  time,  by  a  bad 
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harvest,  followed  by  one  of  the  severest  winters  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  deplorable  effects  of  an  aristocracy  founded  upon  knowledge, 
and  abstracted  from  property,  are  to  be  found  in  the  elections  which 
ensued  for  choosing  deputies.  The  learned  professions,  the  bar, 
the  pulpit,  medicine,  surgery,  philosophy,  poetry,  the  abstract  and 
natural  sciences,  the  academies,  furnished  an  alarming  proportion  of 
non-proprietors.  Neither  was  this  the  only  evil.  The  unsuccessful 
candidates  formed  themselves  into  clubs,  where  they  indulged  their 
new  born  oratory ;  and  fury  lent  them  that  species  of  eloquence 
which  men,  who  talk  much,  can  easily  acquire  when  they  banish 
reason  from  their  councils.  Of  the  two  parties  that  principally 
shone  in  these  assemblies,  the  one  was  too  little  versed  in  the 
reforms  which  the  eighteenth  century  demanded ;  the  other,  too 
presumptuously  rejected  the  lessons  taught  by  past  ages.  The 
men  to  whom  the  cause  of  the  nation  was  handed  over,  being 
parties  too  intimately  concerned  in  the  exclusive  interests  of  the 
populace,  had  no  guarantee  to  offer  for  their  impartiality ;  and 
they  hastened  to  Versailles,  as  the  soldiers  of  hostile  armies  repair 
to  their  banners,  in  the  hope  of  a  decisive  engagement. 

Another  scene  occurred  about  this  time,  which  dreadfully  showed 
the  temper  of  the  populace ;  and  gave  a  sad  prognostic  of  the 
spirit  which  guided  the  storm.  The  inhabitants  of  the  most  un- 
governable fauxbourg  of  Paris,  St.  Antoine,  having  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  Reveillon,  a  paper  manufacturer,  had  spoken  taunt- 
ingly of  his  own  workmen,  resolved  upon  destroying  his  premises. 
Thirty  soldiers  were  sent  to  protect  them  ;  but  the  mob  amounted 
to  several  thousands,  and  the  manufactory  was  taken  by  storm. 
The  troops  were  reinforced,  and  a  most  obstinate  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  many  hundred  persons  were  killed.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  accused  of  having  excited  this  tumult;  and  it  is  certain  that 
much  money  was  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  dead. 

Shortly  after  the  schism  just  mentioned,  the  third  estate  began 
to  manifest  the  most  extravagant  pretensions.  It  assumed  the 
title  of  National  Assembly,  exclusively  of  the  other  orders ;  and  took 
an  oath,  under  the  presidency  of  the  very  learned  astronomer,  and 
very  awkward  statesman,  Bailly,  not  to  separate  until  the 
kingdom  should  be  regenerated,  and  public  order  restored.  This 
portion  of  the  legislature,  at  first,  deliberated  separately ;  but  it 
was  jealous  of  any  other  body  in  the  state,  which  could  thwart  its 
decrees.  Intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to  annul  the  meetings  of  the 
other  orders;  and,  at  length,  a  reinforcement  of  149  members, 
soon  followed  by  46  more,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  their  head, 
deserted  the  lawful  banners  of  the  upper  house,  and  joined  the 
usurping  National  Assembly,  to   make  it  as   omnipotent  as    it 

was 
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was  uDJusl.  —  Tbis  union  of  the  ihree  orders  in  one  single 
body  has  been  held  to  be  one  uf  the  causes  i.f  the  ill  success  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  annihilation  of  all  tqiiilibrium  in  the 
slate  reMilled  from  a  want  of  political  uiitdom;  and  by  that  deli - 
ciency,  the  attempt  to  become  free  was  frustrated.  The  English 
were  wiser  tive  centuries  ago.     The  Spaniards  are  not  yet  so  wise. 

After  this  fatal  measure,  the  revolution  continued  its  course, 
from  disorder  to  disorder.  Tiie  palais  royal,  the  centre  of  all  the 
licentiousness  which  was  spread  ihroiigh  the  kingdom,  collected  to- 
gether every  desperate  criminal,  wild  with  insurrection.  The  troops 
could  no  longer  be  depended  upon  ;  and  disaffection  had  reached 
even  the  king's  guards  (les  gardes  Frantjaises).  Paris,  that  is  to  say 
France,  was  in  the  hands  of  two  authorities,  both  illegal  :  ihe  elec- 
toral assemblies,  who,  after  choosing  their  deputies  to  the  states- 
general,  continued  permanent  in  insurrection ;  and  the  municipal 
council,  that  took  upon  itself  to  prohibit  all  persons  from  leaving 
the  capital.  Without  motive  or  provocation,  the  barriers  of  the 
city  were  set  on  fire  ;  many  public  buildings  were  destroyed,  or 
pillaged,  and  on  the  I4lh  of  July,  \im,  the  Bastille  was  demo- 
lished. In  it  were  found  the  following  prisoners,  and  no  more : 
four  men  convicted  of  forgery,  a  fiflli  who,  in  consideration  for  a 
respectable  family,  had  been  condemned  tu  seclusion  instead  of 
death  \  and  tv\'0,  who  were  confined  on  account  of  mental  derange- 
ment. 

The  demolition  of  this  famous  fortress  was  the  epocha  from 
which  the  partizans  of  French  liberty  dated  their  regeneration. 
But,  even  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  see  but  little  to  admire  in 
the  exploit.  The  Bastille  was  a  strong  prison  of  state,  and  we  do 
not  defend  its  abuses  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  a  prison  to  be 
an  indispensable  instrument  of  society.  Moreover,  we  should 
prognosticate  better  of  a  nation's  freedom,  if,  instead  of  destroying 
the  building,  they  had  properly  opposed  the  power  that  misapplied 
it.  Neither  was  this  all.  The  daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  gar- 
rison was  placed  upon  a  pile  of  straw  to  be  burned ;  and,  though 
she  was  eventually  saved,  she  saw  her  father  shot  by  her  side. 
The  governor,  with  two  of  his  officers,  was  hanged  on  the  lamp- 
post, since  become  so  famous,  upon  the  Place  de  Grfive.  Another 
officer,  with  a  young  man  who  defended  him,  was  beaten  to  deatli ; 
and  two  subalterns  were  shot  by  the  populace;  and  the  heads  of 
the  victims  paraded  through  the  streets.  All  this  took  place  after 
the  French  guards  had  promised  a  safe  and  honourable  capitu- 
lalion. 

.  The  national  assembly  made  rapid  strides  toward  the  monopoly 
of  power;  and  took  into  its  own  hands  every  branch  of  public 
adniinistralioii.  Like  the  Roman  senate  after  the  full  of  Tarc|itin, 
.1  it 
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it  seized  upon  all  authority ;  with  this  preposterous  difference^  bow- 
ever, — the  French  monarch  was  not  yet  dethroned.  The  people, 
on  the  other  haud,  persevered  in  their  disposition  to  sully  their 
Cftuse  with  additional  crimes;  and  the  murder  of  two  very  re- 
spectable magistrates,  Messrs.  Foulon  and  Berthier,  followed  close 
upon  the  massacre  of  the  Bastille.  Lists  of  proscription  bad 
been  stuck  up  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  French  liberty,  for  its 
institution,  resorted  to  the  means  by  which  Roman  liberty  had 
fallen.  The  death  of  M.  Foulon,  member  of  the  former  adminis- 
tration,  was  resolved  upon  by  the  people.  Having  fled  from  Paris, 
be  was  betrayed  and  arrested,  near  his  own  seat,  by  the  pea- 
santry who  had  constantly  tasted  of  his  bounty ;  and,  with  bis 
bands  tied  behind  his  back,  a  crown  of  thistles  on  his  bead, 
and  his  mouth  stuffed  full  of  hay,  he  was  conducted  back  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  murdered,  with  circumstances  of  unheard- 
of  cruelty.  His  son-in-law,  Berthier,  compelled,  it  is  said,  to 
kiss  his  father's  head  which  was  thrust  into  his  carriage  on  a 
pike,  shortly  after  shared  his  fate ;  and  the  lieart  of  the  latter  was 
torn  out  of  his  palpitating  body.  The  heads  of  both,  fixed  upon 
pikes,  were  paraded  about  the  streets  for  two  days,  attended  by 
cannibal  shouts  and  dances.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that 
Robespierre,  in  apologizing  for  the  massacres,  first  gave  pub- 
lic symptoms  of  his  natural  ferocity.  Upon  this  occasion,  too, 
Barnave,  afterwards  the  victim  of  Robespierre,  pronounced*  these 
dreadful  words,  the  only  funeral  oration  his  pity  or  his  justice 
could  suggest,  over  the  bodies  of  the  murdered.  *  Le  sang  qui 
coule  est-il  done  si  pur  ?'  There  was  a  time  when  the  revolution, 
by  devouring  the  monsters  it  produced,  was  its  own  justiciary. 

Such  was  the  auspicious  moment  at  which  Necker  returned  in 
triumph  from  his  seat  at  Copet,  to  his  former  administration.  About 
ten  leagues  from  Paris,  he  was  met  by  the  populace,  who  had 
seized  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  commander  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
and  were  conducting  him  back  to  town  with  the  usual  shouts  '  i 
la  lanterne.^  Necker  had  the  generosity  to  interpose  his  popularity 
to  save  him  from  the  hands  of  the  mob  ;  and  the  next  day  he  gave 
an  account  of  this  adventure  to  the  assembly  of  the  commune,  or 
city  of  Paris:  a  strange  proceeding  in  a  minister,  who  thereby 
acknowledged  the  insurrectional  power  of  an  illegal  body,  and 
assumed  the  royal  privilege  of  granting  pardon,  * 

The  most  active  measures  were  taken  by  the  revolutionists  for 
securing  the  success  of  their  criminal  intentions.  Couriers  were  dis- 
patched by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  instructions  drawn  up  by 
Mirabeau  and  Siey6s,  for  spreading  alarm  and  exciting  insurrec- 
tion. The  result  was  two  millions  of  men,  who,  under  the  specious 
name  of  national  guards,  so  often  usefiil,  so  often  destructive,  took 

up 
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tip  arms  in  support  of  anarchy.  A  new  Jacquerie,  more  general  itian 
that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  perliaps  more  ferocious,  commit" 
led  new  cruelties  and  depredations.  The  coinitry  seats  of  the 
nobility  were  every  where  burnt  or  demolished,  and  their  personi 
treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  The  mayor  of  St.  Denis,  iive 
milea  from  Paris,  was  nnirdered  by  the  inhabitants,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  his  having  famished  llieni.  At  St,  Germalns,  Poissy, 
and  other  towns  and  villages  near  the  capital,  similar  massacres 
on  the  same  pretext  had  been  committed;  and  the  national  assem- 
bly— that  assembly  which  had  concentrated  every  power  in  its 
own  hands — approved  and  encouraged  rather  than  opposed  their 
perpetration.  In  Dauphiny  alone  not  less  than  thirty-six  lai^o 
^nansions  were  destroyed.  In  the  Macoimois  and  Beanjolois  the 
proportion  was  still  greater;  ami  when  the  proprietors  united  to 
defend  their  property,  their  meetings  were  called  illegal  by  the 
legislature.  Not  a  town,  not  a  province,  of  France  but  ran  with 
blood.  One  single  instance  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole.  M.de 
Belznnce,  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  quartered  there,  was 
murdered : — '  11  faut,'  snya  M.  Lacrelelle,  '  qu'en  fr^missant  je 
consigne  un  fait  atroce,  mais  trop  certain;  ses  restes  furent  d^vor^s 
par  sea  bourreaux.'  Mirabeau  dared  to  qualify  these  and  other 
crimes  with  the  name  of  coutrariet^s  particuli^res.' 

The  assembly  sat  morning  and  evening,  yet  very  Hlile  business 
was  done.  The  evening  sittings  proved  in  the  end  particularly  dan- 
gerous ;  for  many  of  the  atrocities  committed  at  a  later  period  of 
the  revolution  were  the  fatal  consequence  of  nocturnal  legialation : 
neither  was  there  any  appeal  from  Philip  intoxicated  to  Philip  fast- 
ing. The  4th  August,  1789,  was  among  the  first  examples  of  what 
the  French,  who  'clepe  us  drunkards,  and,  with  swinish  phrase,  soil 
our  addition,'  were  capable  of  after  dinner.  Every  mind  had  for 
some  time  appeared  preoccupied  by  weighty  matters.  The  popu- 
lar deputies,  underhand,  had  rumoured  abroad  their  intentions  of 
subverting  every  privilege,  and  expected  violent  opposition.  The 
attack  was  begun  in  tlie assembly  by  the  Visconite  de  Noailles,  who 
declared  that,  unless  the  government  itself  operated  a  total  reform 
with  moderationand  justice,  the  blind  fury  of  the  people  would  ac- 
complish one  more  dreadful.  He  was  seconded  by  the  Due  d'Ai- 
guillon,  and  by  a  deputy  from  Britany,  Lapoule,  who  drew  a  picture 
of  the  feudal  rights  as  dreadful  as  it  was  ludicrous  and  exagge- 
'Fated.  In  certain  provinces,  he  said,  the  lord,  when  fatigued 
.luith  hunting,  had  a  right  to  rip  up  the  bellies  of  two  subjects 
in  order  to  refresh  himself  by  putting  his  feet  in  their  entrails. 

insidious  appeals  were  made    to  the  privileged  orders; 

after  another,  whether  from  weakness,  or   enthusiasm, 
.1  the  impulse.     Cottln  gave  ui»-seigncurial  jurisdictions ; 
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poor  curate  resigned  the  perquisites  of  his  order;  the  Abb£  Gr%oire 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  annats;  the  Count  de  Virieu,  the 
abolition  of  seigneurial  pigeon-houses ;  another  the  destmctioii 
of  rabbit  burrows;  the  Due  de  Chfttelet  the  redemption  of  tithes; 
the  Marquis  de  Foucault  the  cessation  of  pensions  and  sinecores; 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  the  liberty  of  the  blacks — 
every  man,  in  short,  offered  up,  at  what  he  was  pleased  to  deoo- 
ninate  the  altar  of  the  country,  all  that  belonged,  and  all  that 
did  not  belong,  to  himself;  and  reducing  himself  to  individiial 
nudity,  helped  to  make  a  chaos  of  the  state.  Many  of  tbese  aacrir 
fices  were  just,  and  might  have  been  beneficial  had  they  been 
duly  matured  and  combined;  but  thus  accomplished,  the  scene 
was  more  like  the  drunken  orgies  of  madmen  than  a  political  as- 
sembly.  All  these  propositions,  each  of  which  might  well  have 
given  matter  for  a  montn*s  discussion,  were  carried  in  one  memor- 
able night,  in  which  the  two  first  orders  of  the  state  lost  their  exist- 
ence, and  the  third  obtained  no  advantage.  *  Una  nox  interfuit  inter 
maximos  et  nullos.'  This  transaction  is  styled  by  M.  Lacretelle 
cenerosity.  The  least  we  can  perceive  in  it  is  folly.  Rivarol  called 
It  the  St.  Bartholomew  of  property.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  political 
Bacchanal,  in  which  there  was  no  less  malevolence  than  there  was 
envy  in  the  equality  which  afterwards  became  the  fashion. 

No  sooner  did  the  fumes  of  yesterday  s  intoxication  begin  to  be 
dissipated  than  the  deputies  of  every  order  perceived  their  mad- 
•ness,  and  repented,  but  ineffectually.  The  propositions  which  they 
.had  voted  were  not  only  pernicious  in  themselves,  but  ill-defined 
jand  subject  to  misinterpretation.  Three  days  had  not  elapsed 
when  this  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  clergy ;  for  it  was.  the 
suppression,  not  the  redemption  of  tithes,  which  some  members 
asserted  they  had  decreed.  The  principal  defender  of  the  rights  of 
.the  clergy  was  a  man  who,  before  that  time,  had  figured  dreadfully 
in  the  revolutionary  ranks,  and  whose  name  has  since  become  still 
more  opprobrious,  the  Abb6  Siey6s.  But  the  present  question 
touched  bis  private  interests ;  the  others  regarded  only  his  country. 
The  Abb6  Maury,  in  his  good  days,  said  that  the  spirit  of  the 
French  revolution  might  be  depicted  in  a  very  few  words.  All 
.who  had  not  any  thing  said  to  all  who  had,  ^  Ote  toi,  que  je  m'y 
niette.'  The  speech  of  Siey^s  upon  this  occasion  was  remarkably 
and  had  his  conduct  resembled  it,  would  have  done  him  infinite 
honour :  but  it  is  disgustiog  to  hear  a  man,  who  knew  not  how  to 
be  either  just  or  free,  reproaching  an  assembly  no  better  than  himself, 
in  these  words,  ^  lis  veulent  etre  libres!  ils  ne  savent  pais  l^tre 
justes.'  Sieyds  has  always  been  overrated  in  England.  He  never 
,was  the  leader  of  any  party,  but  he  was  the  leading  tool  of  many, 
and  always  their  dupe.     He  was  too  deficient  in  active  talent  for  a 

chief; 
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chief ;  and  hJa  inetaph}'sics  were  too  abstruse  to  find  a  place  amid 
factions. 

The  abolilion  of  the  game  laws  converted  the  entire  territory  of 
France  into  a  land  of  anarchy  and  blood.  Every  man  bore  arms, 
and,  under  pretence  of  purbniug  partridges  or  hares,  shot  when 
he  pleased,  at  what  lie  pleased,  entered  every  inclosure,  and,  train' 
pling  the  harvests  under  foot,  carried  dismay  and  famine  in  his 
train.  It  likewise  gave  offensive  weapons  lo  ihe  incendiaries,  who 
every  now  and  then  recommenced  burning  llie  chateaux,  and  com- 
mitting murders.  The  credulity  of  the  people  at  that  moment  was 
no  less  characteristic  than  their  cruelty.  False  orders,  in  the  king's 
name,  were  circulated  in  the  country  for  the  commission  of  all 
these  crimes;  while  others  asserted  that  the  nobles  themselves,  lo 
throw  an  odium  upon  the  revolution,  had  burned  their  own  man- 
sions, and  killed  their  own  friends  and  children  j 

The  finances  had  not  found  a  single  new  resource  during  all 
this  time.  M.  Necker  proposed  a  loan  upon  the  faith  of  what  he 
called  the  most  honourable  and  the  wealthiest  nation  of  Europe. 
(Had  this  minister  ever  read  the  history  of  his  own  department  in 
France?)  The  terms  were  the  most  advantageous  possible,  and  the 
Sum  to  he  raised  thirty  millions  tournois,  <£  1,2,50,000.  The  assem- 
bly guaranteed  the  loan,  though  it  forgot  to  assign  a  term  for  its 
reimbursement.  All  that  could  be  raised,  at  the  end  of  several 
days,  was  2,600,008,  about  £  108,000.  The  smallness  of  this  sum 
showed  that  the  nation  at  large,  if  wealthy  a.%  M.  Necker  stated,  had 
B  belter  recollection  of  its  own  past  bad  faith  than  the  minister.  It 
is  true  the  assembly  had  shown  great  indignation  at  the  supposition 
that  a  loan,  proposed  by  a  constitutional  government,  should  not  be 
filled  with  infinitely  more  ease  than  any  monarchical  plan  of  finance, 
and  had  reduced  the  interest  from  5  per  cent,  to  4J  per  cent.; 
but  the  subtraction  of  this  miserable  fraction  had  chilled  the  patri- 
otism of  the  warmest.  A  vain  appeal  was  made  to  voluntary  gifts; 
and  it  is  strange  to  say  that  all  the  means,  which  in  earlier  times 
had  often  been  productive,  and  procured  supplies  to  several 
French  monarchs,  proved  ineffectual  amid  the  present  enthusiasm ; 
so  opposite  are  the  words  and  deeds  of  madmen  !  The  trea- 
sury was  in  the  utmost  distress.  Necker,  who  had  blamed  the  dis- 
orders committed  by  the  people,  was  no  longer  their  idol ;  and  the 
magic  of  his  name  was  lost.  Even  Mirabeau  was  appalled  at  the 
dangers  of  the  state,  and  boldly  slept  forward  lo  its  assistance  in 
'one  of  the  ablest  of  his  speeches;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
'assembly  decreed  a  contribution  amounting  to  one  quarter  of  the 
«arly  revenues  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  problematic  characters  of  the  whole  revolution 
'was  Houor6  Biquetti,  Comte  de  Mirabeau.     Endowed  by  nature 

with 
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with  extraordinary  abilities  and  eloquence,  with  unbound^  irapetd* 
osity  of  soul,  but  deprived  of  every  feeling  or  principle  which  could 
lead  it  to  good,  in  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  profligate 
of  men.  In  despite  of  extreme  ugliness,  still  further  increased  bj  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox,  he  had  been  a  successful  seducer  of  female 
virtue.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  victims  was  Madame  Lemon- 
nier,  whom  he  carried  off  to  Holland,  whence  he  was  taken  to  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  where  he  remained  two  years,  after  being  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head.  It  was  in  this  prison  that  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  letters  to  Sophie,  Madame  Lemonnier,  a  singular  medley 
of  exquisite  tendernesss  and  of  the  most  disgraceful  libertinism ;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  liberated  than  he  forsook  her,  and  she  poiscHied 
herself.  The  first  display  he  made  of  his  eloquence  was  in  pleadii^ 
against  his  wife,  who  had  applied  for  a  legal  separation;  but  the 
odium  of  his  own  ill  conduct  rendered  all  his  efforts  vain.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  habitually  bought  from  needy  authors  their  writings, 
to  which  he  added  some  eloquent  pages,  and  giving  his  peculiar 
colouring  to  the  whole,  he  published  them  as  his  own  productions. 
His  mind  was  well  stored  with  knowledge,  which  he  had  always  at 
command,  and  his  conversation  was  at  once  brilliant  and  precise. 
In  what  was  most  foreign  to  his  heart  he  was  constantly  sure  that 
bis  imagination  would  assist  him;  and,  eminently  vicious,  he 
painted  virtue  as  poets  paint  an  ideal  mistress.  Prodigal,  dishonest 
and  corrupted,  ready  for  sale  to  either  party,  he  plunged  into  the 
revolution  in  order,  to  enhance  his  value  to  the  royalists,  while  he 
coquetted  with  the  latter  in  order  to  alarm  the  partizans  of  liberty; 
and  his  whole  conduct  seemed  to  say  to  the  court,  ^  Why  do  you 
not  buy  me  V  A  time  did  come,  however,  when,  without  a  bribe, 
he  did  that  which  with  it  he  would  have  done  nmch  earlier;  and 
abandoned  the  cause  which  he  had  too  effectually  supported. 
When  the  revolution  broke  from  his  grasp ;  when  the  storm  which 
he  had  raised  grew  wilder  than  he  expected,  when  the  accents 
of  his  voice  were  drowned  in  the  bowlings  of  the  tempest  he 
had  invoked,  he  flew  for  shelter  to  the  very  temple  which  he  bad 
been  assailing.  His  new  ambition  was  to  save  it,  and  his  new  in- 
terest to  save  himself  along  with  it.  It  has  been  said  that  his  life 
and  his  death  were  equally  fatal  to  his  country.  We  do  not  think 
that  his  death  produced  the  effect  supposed,  or  that,  had  he  lived 
for  ever,  he  could  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  It 
bad  gone  beyond  his  power.  Twice  during  the  year  which  pre- 
ceded his  death  he  had  been  baffled  in  bis  attempts  to  stop  it^  and 
his  popularity  had  long  been  in  the  wane.  He  has,  perhaps,  been 
too  quickly  forgotten  ;  for  France  should  long  remember  iiim  as 
one  of  her  brightest  geniuses,  and  the  world  long  abhor  him  as 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  criminals. 

A  customary 
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A  customary  bancjiiet,  given  by  the  king's  body  guards  to  a  regi- 
ment ivliicli  waa  doing  duty  along  with  tliem  at  Versailles,  was 
the  occasion  of  new  disturbances.  The  health  of  tlie  king  and 
queen  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  loyalty  which  long  had 
been  the  boast  of  the  nation  dared  to  show  itself  unrestrained. 
Various  misrepresentations  were  circulated  in  Paris  concerning  this 
entertainment.  1 1  was  said  to  be  an  orgie  of  delirious  conspirators, 
who  had  trampled  under  foot  the  national  cockade,  and  sworn  to  de- 
stroy the  nascent  constitution.  The  king  was  represented  as  their 
chief;  and  his  refusal  to  ratify  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
until  same  counterpoise  should  be  given  to  this  insurrectional  creed, 
inflamed  the  people  against  him,  while  absolute  or  pretended  want 
of  provisions,  drove  them  to  fury.  They  assembled  round  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  whence  the  constituted  authorities  allowed  them  to 
carry  away  SOO  firelocks,  with  three  pieces  of  cannon.  After  com- 
mitting great  excesses,  and  some  murders,  in  Paris,  the  universal 
shout  arose  that  they  must  go  to  Versailles,  to  fetch  back  bread 
to  the  famished  capital. 

The  oth  and  0th  of  October,  1789,  were  two  of  the  most  me- 
moiable  days  of  the  revolution,  as  openly  showing  the  spirit  of  its 
leaders,  and  preparing  the  way  to  still  greater  crimes.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  distinguish  separately  the  springs  which  set  it  in  mo- 
tion, for  the  actors  who  gave  ihem  play  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
by  a  variety  of  motives.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  unquestionably 
the  principal  mover;  but  how  far  another  agent,  Lafayette,  was 
concerned  in  it,  though  none  can  doubt  the  wicked  part  he  played, 
is  more  difficult  to  determine. 

That  the  Duke  of  Orleans  aspired  at  being  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  eventually  at  the  crown,  is  what  can- 
not now  be  doubted.  This  prince,  to  the  full  as  debauched  as  his 
great  grandfather  the  Regent,  did  not  partake  in  any  of  the  qualities 
which  gave  a  certain  dignity  to  the  libertinism  of  the  latter.  He 
had  not  his  talents,  his  energy,  or  his  bravery;  or  any  thing  that 
could  supply  their  place.  He  detested  the  king  because  the  virtues 
of  the  monarch  were  the  living  reproofs  of  his  own  immorality,  and 
he  had  vowed  vengeance  against  the  queen,  because  he  had  wan- 
tonly offended  and  injured  her.  His  creatures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
men  whom  he  paid,  but  who,  in  fact,  made  use  of  him  to  execute 
their  own  designs,  and  the  principal  of  whom  were  Mirabeau, 
Siey^s,  Laclos,  Latouche,  &,c.  kept  alive  these  bad  passions  in  his 
degraded  soul,  and  his  destiny  was  to  be  tlie  dupe,  the  accomplice, 
aud  the  victim  of  those  whom  he  suborned. 

Of  a  different  character  from  this  was  Lafayette,  both  in  dispo- 
sition and  intention.     This  nobleman,  descended  from  an  ancient 

family 
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family  of  Auvergne,  exhibited  a  lamentable  disproportion  between 
bis  faculties  and  his  ambition.  All  the  errors  of  his  life  are  de- 
rived from  an  overrated  apprehension  of  his  own  abilities.  With 
unbounded  desires,  and  contracted  views ;  an  imagination  always 
exaggerated,  yet  always  barren;  a  judgement  always  unsound, 
yet  always  confident,  he  thouj^ht  that  great  ends  could  be  attained 
by  petty  means;  and  that  political  perfection  could   be  accom- 

fnisbed  by  such  agents  as  himself.  Of  all  the  men  of  the  revol- 
ution, the  Duke  of  Orleans,  not  excepted,  he  possessed .  the  least 
understanding;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Necker  perhaps,  be  at* 
tributed  to  himself  the  greatest  talents.  The  same  defect  was  in 
ills  heart,  as  in  his  mind,  and  the  same  misconception  of  its 
powers;  for,  with  the  utmost  chilliness  of  soul,  he  conceived 
himself  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  almost  imagined  that  he  felt.  In 
the  war  for  American  independence  he  had  shown  himself  the 
knight-errant  of  republicanism  ;  and  the  necessity  which  he  thought 
incumbent  upon  him,  to  maintain  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
there,  imposed  upon  him  duties  which  he  had  not  the  faculty  to 
support.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  Washington ;  indeed  the  6rst 
foreign  friend  which  the  cause  of  liberty  had  given  him.  He  had 
reaped  some  reputation,  and  the  renown  of  his  exploits,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  surpass  the  average  of  those  performed  by  any  gallant 
officer,  outstripping  his  return  to  France,  unfortunately  represented 
him  as  a  hero.  But  his  fame  was  too  much  for  him  to  sustain; 
and  happy  had  it  been  if  he  had  prudently  submitted  to  sink  under  it. 
Ruther  than  this,  however,  he  chose  the  fatal  honour  of  introducing 
into  a  nation  long  corrupted,  long  monarchical,  long  luxurious, 
the  notions  he  had  imbibed,  with  little  comprehension,  among  a 
people  newly  created,  agricultural,  laborious,  and  thinly  dispersed 
over  a  wide  territory.  In  America,  he  might  still  have  been  re- 
spected as  the  pupil  of  a  great  and  good  man.  In  Europe,  he  ap- 
peared only  as  the  awkward  imitator  of  a  patriotism  which  he  did 
not  understand.  The  justness  of  his  political  views  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  perseverance  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce 
Pensylvanian  simplicity  under  the  arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
He  was  most  happily  named  by  Mirabeau,  a  Grandison-Cromwell. 
Lafayette  could  never  have  aspired  to  the  crown — neither  would 
he  have  consented  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  his  project  of 
usurpation.  Visions  of  popularity  still  more  abstract  than  those  of 
Necker  tormented  him ;  and  he  became  a  steady  opponent  of  the 
court  without  enrolling  himself  under  the  same  banners  with  Mira- 
beau and  Siey^s.  Hence  it  was  that,  although  the  Orleanists,  as 
well  as  Lafayette,  were  great  agents  on  these  days,  their  motives 
were  unlike ;  and  while  both  tended  to  one  object,  the  destruction 
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of  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  boili  laboured  with  ciifiWent  views 
and  hopea. 

The  horde  which  had  atlacked  Uie  town-house  set  out,  under  a 
desperate  leader,  named  Maillard,  for  Versailles.  Nothing  could 
be  more  heterogeneous  than  this  mixture  of  persons,  united  only  by 
a  common  tie  of  insanity  and  wickedness.  ]t  was  composed  of 
every  thing  tliat  was  vile  in  Paris,  of  either  ses.  'ITie  poJssardes 
of  the  Halle  may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus ;  but  men  aud 
women,  from  every  den  of  corruption,  soon  flocked  round  [hem, 
anil  increased  their  numbers  with  reinforcements  of  desHperadoes 
and  prostitutes.  They  enlisted  under  their  banners,  by  good  will- 
or  by  force,  all  whom  they  met ;  and  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  France  (among  others  ihe  Duke  irAiguillon) 
joined  them  in  disguise.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  passed  the 
preceding  night  at  Paris,  and  had  been  seen  exciting  ihe  people ; 
but  tlie  impulse  once  given,  he  hastened  to  Versailles,  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  consult  with  liis  ci'catures.  Mimhcau, 
whose  wish  it  was  to  suspend  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  lest  it 
should  interpose  its  authority  to  quell  the  insurrection  ^  and  also 
to  increase  the  alarm  of  the  royal  fuonly,  and  hasten  on  their  flight, 
which  would  leave  the  sovereignty  vacant  for  the  lieulenanl-generat 
of  his  making,  gave  ihe  first  information  of  what  was  passing  to 
the  President  Moutiier  ^  ■>''gi"g  liim,  under  any  pretest,  to  put 
an  jend  to  the  sitting.  But  Mounier  was  not  to  be  intimidated, 
and  he  refused — '  Mais  ces  (juaraule  milles  hommes  qui  viennenl 
de  Paris!'  said  Mirabeau.  '  Tant  mieux,' replied  Mounier  calmly. 
'  lis  n'ont  nu'^  nous  tuer  tous — mais  tous,  entendez-vous — CE  les 
affaires  publiques  en  irout  mieuK.'  Mounier  was  an  early  partizan 
of  Ihe  revolution  ;  but,  like  many  others,  he  soon  perceived  that  it 
had  taken  a  bias  fatal  to  liberty.  He  wanted  means,  however,  to 
stop  its  progress,  and  a  false  point  of  honour  kept  him  still  among 
its  followers.  In  179^,  he  published  a  treatise,  '  Sur  les  causes 
qui  cmt  empSch^  les  Fran^ais  d'etre  libres,'  iu  which  he  seems  to 
have  omilted  die  priiKipal,  if  not  ihe  only  cause — their  character. 
The  motley  crew  finding  that  some  soldiers  had  been  collected 
under  arms  near  the  Chateau  at  Versailles,  turned  iheir  sleps 
toward  the  place  where  the  Assembly  was  silting  ;  and,  after  some 
uegociation,  forced  an  entrance,  with  Maillard  at  their  head.  This 
man,  drunk  as  were  most  of  his  companions,  as  spokesman  of  the 
mob,  began  by  accusing  the  aristocrats,  the  court,  the  king's  body- 
guards, and  some  traitorous  deputies,  as  ihe  causes  of  all  the  pre- 
tended misery  of  the  people.  Turning  his  eyes  towards  Mounier, 
Malouet,  Lally,  Clermont'Tonnerre,  atid  Virieu,  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  with  whom  the  Orleanistshad  to  contend, he  seemed  to  point 
Uiem  out  to  the  fury  of  his  followers,  adding,  '  oe  lardez  pai  ^ 
.   VOL.  xxviii.  NO.  Lvi.  T  nous 
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11008  satisfairey  ou  le  sang  coulera.'  The  poissardes,  and  the  men 
disguised  as  such,  seated  themselves  upon  the  benches  along  with 
the  deputies ;  and  pointed  out  who  should  speak,  and  who  should 
not)  till  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  president  should  go,  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation,  to*hiy  the  grievances  of  the  people  before  the 
monarch, — It  is  impossible  not  to  see  something  like  political  jus* 
tice,  in  the  outrages  which  this  self-created  national  assembly  of 
all  the  demagogues  who  had  been  goading  on  the  people  to  n»d^ 
nesSy  were  compelled  to  bear,  in  silent  humility,  from  that  very 
people,  who,  on  this  occasion,  gave  precedency  to  their  deputies 
over  their  sovereign,  to  insult  them  first. 

Several  of  the  women  insisted  upon  accompanying  the  deputation 
to  the  palace,  and  absolutely  entered  the  king's  apartment.  The 
HMgnificence  of  the  scene  awed  them ;  and  one  of  them  fainting, 
Louis  XVI.  handed  her  some  water  in  a  gilt  cup ;  which  act  of 
condescension  and  kindness  was  so  applauded,  the  cries  of  Vive  le 
Roi,  and  even  Vive  la  Reine,  were  so  loud  within  doors,  that  the 
mob  without  became  furious;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  guards, 
would  have  massacred  their  delegates.  Mounier  besought  Louis 
XVI.  for  his  own  safety,  to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  made  by* 
what  was  then  termed  the  nation,  most  of  which  were  preposterous; 
such  as  the  ratification  of  the  chaotic  decrees  which  had  passed 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August ;  and  the  acceptance  of  a  con-^ 
stitution  which  the  people  had  sworn  to  maintain,  before  it  had 
been  made. 

•  If  any  proof  were  wanting  that  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  were 
the  work  of  the  Orleanists,  it  might  be  found  in  the  imprecations 
uttered  against  the  Queen,  before  the  mob  of  fishwomen  had  left 
Paris,  and  after  they  had  reached  Versailles.  ^Fliis  princess  never- 
had  provoked  or  injured  the  people  in  any  manner ;  mild,  affable^ 
charitable,  she  was,  notwithstanding  all  her  excellent  qualities,  Uie 
object  which  their  fury  had  principally  marked  out  for  destruction. 
But  she  was  personally  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  anci 
he  it  was  who  inspired  the  people  with  the  rage  he  felt  himself. 
The  accusations  and  imprecations  they  proffered  against  her  were 
too  horrible  to  be  repeated.  During  the  whole  scene  she  showed 
an  intrepidity  worthy  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the 
mother  of  the  heroine  of  Bourdeaux.  She  refused  to  quit  her 
husband  and  her  children,  or  to  consult  her  own  safety  by  any 
measure  of  caution ;  and,  when  the  bullets  were  whizzing  under 
her  windows,  she  disdained  to  conceal  herself,  fully  resolved  to  fall,; 
if  she  must  fall,  at  the  feet  of  her  husband.  Necker  was  present 
during  this  awful  scene.  His  popularity  had  long  since  expired, 
and  was  not  succeeded  by  the  honours  of  popular  hatred.  ■■  His 
reputation  was  extinguished ;  and  he  heard  the  men  of  his  /ormer 

'  party 
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party  reviled,  while  he  himself — sari  lesson  for  ambition! — looked 
round  in  humiliating  security,  imcuraedj^ unthreateiief). 

While  such  scenes  were  acting  at  Versailles,  new  disorders  weie 
in  preparation  at  Parrs.  The  national  gunrds,  who  had  lately 
chosen  Latiyette  for  their  commander,  assembled;  and  insisted 
upon  being  led  to  Versailles,  to  fetch  the  king  to  the  capital.  La- 
fayette, unprepared  for  this  demand,  hesitated  ;  but  the  municipal 
council  ordered  him  to  march.  He  obeyed.  Never  was  there 
such  conduct  as  this,  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  professed  hJuiself 
an  apostle  of  honest  liberty.  He  consulted  a  biidy  that  had  no 
legal  authority  in  the  state;  and,  by  their  orders,  he  led,  against 
his  sovereign,  a  band  of  disorganised  troops,  who  had  openly 
declared  their  intention  of  making  him  their  captive.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  was  danger  in  disobedience.  But  had  not  M.  La- 
fayette learned  in  America  that  danger  is  honourable?  and  did  he 
march  with  his  soldiers,  as  their  prisoner,  or  their  chief? — as  the 
minion  or  the  slave  of  faction  ? 

The  first  step  of  Lafayette,  on  arriving  at  Versailles,  was  to 
tranquillize  the  assembly,  on  the  presence  of  the  national  guards, 
nnce  he  was  at  their  head;  and  afterwards  to  offer  his  services  to 
the  king,  to  whom  he  said,' Sire,  votre  Majcst6  n'n  pas  de  pins  fiddle 
serviteur  que  moi !'  These  exploits  achieved,  the  hero  of  French 
liberty  diffused  the  like  tranquillity  among  meaner  mortals;  and, 
like  Morpheus,  shook  his  poppies  over  all  he  saw.  After  sending 
the  king  and  royal  family  to  sleep,  he  sent  the  vigilant  Monnier  to 
sleep,  together  with  the  whole  national  assembly,  and  every  man 
who  should  have  waked;  and  then  retired  to  rest  himself.  Was 
this  treachery  ?  Was  it  imbecility,  in  the  man  who  had  bivouacked 
with  Washington  f  And  did  he  suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
with  his  sixty  thousand  mad  and  drunken  partisans,  was  sleeping  by 
his  side  P 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  assault  began  just  two  hours  after  (his 
^ithful  and  intrepid  commander  of  the  national  guard  had  dis- 
tributed his  opiate.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  castle  had  been 
unaccountably  left  open.  A  small  portion  of  the  mob  intro- 
duced themselves,  through  this  passage,  to  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  queen's  apartments ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  attack  becam« 
general.  Of  two  sentries  placed  near  the  door,  one  was  murdered, 
and  his  body  torn  in  pieces.  Tlie  other  guards  escaped  to  give 
the  alarm  through  the  palace,  where  they  were  followed  by  the 
banditti,  and  where  they  defended  every  entrance,  one  by  one,  till  at 
length  tliey  were  repulsed  to  the  very  door  of  the  queen's  bedroom. 
The  first  xvho  reached  it  was  Miomandre  de  Sainte  Marie;  who 
tried  out  '  Sauvez  la  reine!  on  en  vent  A  sa  viet'  and  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  but-end  of  a  firelock  fractured  his 
•  '  T  'i  scull, 
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scilll,  and  the  door  was  burst  open;  fortunately,  however,  too 
late  to  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  queen,  ^  ho  had  time  to 
fly  by  a  private  passage  'to  the  king's  bed-chamber.  During  faer 
flight  she  heard  herself  called  a  Messalina  by  womea  among 
whom  there  was  not  one  chaste ;  she  heard  the  wretches  wbom, 
but  a  few  months  before,  she  had  fed  and  clothed,  triumph 
by  anticipation  in  the  laceration  of  her  palpitating  members. 
looumerabie  outrages  and  massacres  were  committed;  and  the 
.following  fact  will  paint  die  spirit  of  tlie  mob.  A  man,  who  took 
upon  himself  the  name  and  occupation  of  beheader,  complained 
that  the  people  did  not  give  him  work  enough  to  do.  *  M'ootrik 
fait  venir  pour  si  peu  de  chose  i  Quand  m'appelleront-ils  pour 
couper  la  t^te  de  la  reine  V  The  Duke  of  Orleans  appeared  among 
the  mob,  with  a  hideous  and  vindictive  smile  of  triumph ;  and  was 
hailed  with  shouts  of  *  Vive  notre  pire  d*Orleans !  Vive  le  roi 
d'Orl6ans!' 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  learned  that  the  wish  of  his  subjects  was 
that  he  should  go  to  Paris,  he  resolved  upon  complying.  At  eight 
in  the  moruing  he  had  seen  the  mob  conducting  four  of  bis  body- 
guards to  death,  and  condescended  to  ask  their  lives  from  the 
assassins.  Shouts  of  '  Vive  le  roi'  followed.  The  mob  then  de- 
manded that  the  queen  should  appear  on  her  balcony.  She  did 
appear,  in  the  best  attitude  in  which  a  mother  can  show  herself, 
surrounded  by  her  children,  and,  by  her  presence,  awed  the  rabble 
into  respect.  Even  a  few  shouts  of  vive  la  reine  were  heard  ;  but 
the  cries  of  *  le  roi  d  Paris'  drowned  every  other  expression.  The 
king  announced  his  compliance  from  the  balcony ;  ifttid  the  queen 
herself  confirmed  it,  by  giving  her  hand  publicly  to  Lafayette,  who, 
after  allowing  sufficient  leisure  for  the  perpetration  of  much  evil, 
had  some  time  before  fortunately  started  from  his  ominous  repose. 
At  one  o'clock,  the  royal  family,  amid  shouts  and  peals  of  artiUery, 
proclaiming  this  new  triumph  of  the  revolution,  left  the  palace  of 
their  ancestors,  the  boast  of  France,  the  glory  of  liewis  XIV., 
never  to  return.  All  were  doomed  to  various  modes  of  misery, 
and  death. 

■ 

As  if  something  still  was  wanting  to  complete  the  horrors  of  tb^ 
day,  as  if  crimes  enough  had  not  yet  been  committed,  the  proces- 
sion was  accompanied  with  all  that  could  make  it  most  pamful  to 
the  royal  prisoners.  It  was  opened  by  a  troop  of  banditti,  cany- 
ing  on  pikes  the  heads  of  two  of  the  body-guards,  des  Huttes 
and  Varicourt.  Then  followed  the  poissardes,  who  had  not  been 
sober  and  who  had  not  slept  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  whose 
rflinks  were  many  men  disguised,  singing  their  achievements,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  bestriding  the  captured  cannon,  immediately  prer 
^iiig  the  royal  carnages,  on  every  side  of  which  drunken  demons 

roared 
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roared  out  imprecalions,  iiiaulting  the  majesty  they  had  overllirown 
and  ihe  virtue  tliey  could  not  subdue.  All  llie  corn  and  flower 
wliith  could  be  collected  at  Versailles  were  put  iii  waggons  and 
dragged  iti  triumph  at  the  cliise ;  as  if  to  shuw  ihe  Parisians  that 
there  really  had  been  a  niunopoty  of  provisions  there,  to  starve  the 
people.  Thus  proceeded  the  funeral  march  of  the  French  mo- 
nurchy.  It  was,  however,  arrested  for  a  few  minutes  at  Sevres,  tu 
gratify  a  new  species  of  cruelly,  a  new  refinement  of  atrocity,  which 
certainly  never  before  had  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  Ilie 
wretches,  who  carried  the  heads  of  des  Hutles  and  Varicourt,  made 
the  whole  procession  halt  at  the  door  of  a  barber,  whom  they  com- 
pelled to  dress  and  powder  ihe  hair  of  the  decapitated  guards,  to 
Uie  inexpressible  raplure  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  wiliieases ! 

The  procession  was  received  at  the  gates  of  Paris  hy  the  mayor, 
Bailty,  who,  with  his  accustomed  awkwardness  or  perversity,  com- 
plimented the  kiug,  by  saying  '  Voici  un  beoii  Jour!'  ihe  day  on 
which  the  majesty  of  a  great  empire  was  dragged  in  mire  and 
blood,  by  a  populace  ready  to  devour  each  other  the  moment 
afterwards  !  The  only  answer  which  die  king  made  was  a  look  of 
sadness,  not  of  reproach,  a  countenance  more  iu  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  and  full  of  dismal  forebodings  to  his  people.  Some  shouts 
of  '  vive  fe  roi,  vive  la  reine'  uttered  by  the  Parisians,  so  irrilated 
the  mob  of  poissardes,  that  a  shot,  evidently  directed  against  the 
queen,  was  lired  into  ihe  carriage. 

,  Tile  strange  mobility  of  the  people  never  was  more  strikingly  ma- 
nifested than  in  the  succeeding  events  of  the  day.  Whether  it  was 
with  an  inleiition  of  irtitaliug  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  towards 
the  close  of  the  scene,  had  yielded  up  his  place  of  popular  idol  to 
Lafayette,  or  from  a  desire  to  be  cruel  even  in  iheir  mercy,  the  sur- 
viving body-guards  were  paraded,  along  wilh  their  deliverers,  hi  ihe 
Palais  Royal,  where  their  courage  and  loyalty  were  much  applauded ; 
while  diat  very  populace,  which  had  first  instigated  the  insuireclion, 
exclaimed  against  the  people  of  Versailles,  for  the  ingratitude  and 
crimes  which  they  themselves  had  provoked.  In  a  very  short  time, 
these  faithful  body-guards,  who  had  saved  ihe  queen,  and  most  pro- 
bably the  king,  were  dismissed.  Marie  Antoinette,  as  she  took 
leave  of  ihem,  dropped  a  few  tears,  and  lliey  departed  wilh  graleful 
feelings  for  their  sovereign.  But  a  new  outcry  was  soon  raised 
against  them ;  and,  to  save  their  lives,  which  they  were  now  for- 
bidden to  sacrifice  for  their  king,  they  fled  from  a  coiintiy,  where 
honesty  had  become  a  title  to  proscription. 

Plenty,  however,  was  not  brought  back  to  Paris  by  all  these 
disorders.     Tliuiigli    Catiline  was   gone,  Lentulus  and   Celhegus 
remained,  anxious  to  promote  a  famine;  and,  consequently,  it  be- 
came expedient  tu  murder  a  few  bakers.     One  of  these,  named 
T  3  Fran^n'' 
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Fran9oisy  who  had  constantly  distributed  more  bread  thai  any  of 
his  trade^  was  taken  out  of  his  house,  and  beheaded ;  bk  head  was 
then  put  upon  a  pike,  and  carried  about  to  all  the  bakers'  shops  to 
be  kissed  by  them ;  and  finally  presented  to  his  own  wife,  to  whose 
lips,  while  fainting,  it  was  pressed,  and  her  face  was  covered  with 
hii  blood.  The  same  head  was  presented  to  the  deputies,  now  as- 
sembled in  Paris,  as  they  went  to  their  place  of  meeting,  a  worthy 
trophy  of  their  late  victory. 

The  legislative  body,  by  its  removal  to  the  capital,  acquired  a 
pew  stock  of  immorality  and  impudence.  A  committee  of  inqaiiy 
was  created,  to  examine  the  secret  motives  of  every  private  action^ 
and  rewards  were  offered  to  all  who  should  accuse  their  nearest 
friends  of  anti-revolutionary  designs.  The  legislature  encouraged 
the  practice;  and  Mirabeau  proclaimed  this  principle  from  the 
tribunal :  '  La  delation,  crime  et  bassesse  dans  les  itats  despotk|ues, 
^t  une  vertu  dans  les  6tats  libres.'  The  populace,  thus  excited, 
became  more  ungovernable  than  ever ;  and  took  upon  themselves 
what  they  called  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  and  the  eze« 
cution  of  criminals.  The  territory  was  divided  according  to  a  new 
system;  the  parliaments  were  cashiered,  and  the  nobility  pro- 
scribed. An  embassy,  deputed,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  whole 
human  race,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  with  a  Prussiaq 
at  its  head,  who,  as  orator*general  of  all  mankind,  informed  that 
virtuous  body  that  their  deeds  were  admired,  and  speedily  would 
be  imitated  by  the  whole  world ;  and  requested  leave  for  die  men 
of  every  nation  whose  hearts  were  free,  though  their  country  was  in 
bondage,  to  join  the  triumphal  shouts  of  the  French  people. 
Never  was  such  a  pageant  played  before.  Frenchmen,  and  the 
scum  of  such  foreigners  as  would  lend  themselves  to  the  trick,  for 
twelve  francs,  were  dressed  in  strange  dresses,  and  represented  every 
nation,  Chinese  and  American,  Oriental  and  savage.  And  the  great 
legislative  body  of  France,  the  assembly  which  was  to  regenerate 
the  world,  had  the  impudence  to  impose  them  upon  their  consti- 
tuents, as  real  delegates  from  their  respective  countries.  Though 
many  of  them  were  recognised  by  the  members,  as  the  domestics 
of  their  colleagues,  the  president,  Menou,  who  afterwards  turned 
Mahometan  in  Egypt,  gave  them  a  gracious  reception ;  and  Lamethj^ 
who  was  one  of  the  contrivers  of  the  farce,  took  advantage  of  it  to 
move  for  new  devastations,  and  thus  acquire  new  titles  to  the  ad- 
miration of  Orator  Cloots,  and  the  human  race.  The  destruction  of 
a  monument  erected  on  the  Place  des  Victoires,  to  the  victories  of 
Lewis  XIV.  proposed  by  Alexander  Lameth,  was  the  first  signal  of 
the  Vandalism,  which  afterwards  became  general  among  a  people 
^ho  rank  themselves  as  the  greatest  protectors  of  the  arts. 

Puring  this  tinae,  great  preparations  were  making  to  celebrate 
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tlie  anniversary  of  llie  (leinolilion  of  tlie  Bastille,  A  large  plain 
between  the  M  ilitary  Scliool  and  the  Seine  was  chosen  as  the  most 
convenient  spot;  and  every  person,  even  the  most  delicate  of  the 
pctites-mailresses  of  Pari.i,  lent  a  hand  to  clear  it  out.  The  most 
equalizing  gaiety  reigneil  among  the  work-people;  though  some 
horrible  songs,  such  as  '  Ca  ira,' '  Les  Aristocrates  ^  la  Lanterne/ 
&c.  were  suug;  and  a  procession  of  butchers,  threatening  the  roy- 
alists with  death,  paraded  throtigli  the  lield.  The  14th  of  July  rose 
gloomily;  yet  the  rejoicings  were  not  interrupted.  The  King  was 
present  on  his  throne ;  and  the  president  of  the  assembly,  like  ano- 
ther monarch,  sat  on  a  chair  beside  him.  Divine  service  was  cele- 
brated, before  an  altar  raised  for  the  purpose,  rauCel  de  la  patrie, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  Talleyrand- Per igord,  the  very  worthy 
priest  of  such  a  ceremony.  Lafayette,  mounted  on  his  white  charger, 
had  been  the  early  hero  of  the  day;  but  the  king  at  length  sup- 
planted him.  Another  scene  of  rejoicing  was  going  forwards  on 
the  spot  where  the  Bastille  once  stood;  and  it  was  thought  very 
ingenious  to  have  written  over  the  entrance, '  Ici  on  danse.' 

No  sooner  had  any  man  made  himself  conspicuous  In  the  revolu- 
tion, than  he  conceived  it  indispensable  to  follow  up  his  fame,  and 
to  confirm  his  nascent  popularity,  by  some  new  act  of  folly  or  ini- 
quity, llie  Bishop  of  Autun  had  officiated  at  the  first  sacred  com- 
memoration, at  the  first  Te  Deum  chauiited  for  the  triumph  of, 
what  Lafayette  had  called,  the  most  holy  duly  of  man,  insurrection. 
It  then  became  incumbent  upon  him  to  destroy  the  order  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  to  assuDie  the  office  of  high  priest  of  impiety. 
This  man,  wlio,  following  all  the  changes  of  his  time,  has  outlived 
them  all,  and  enjoys,  without  shame,  remorse  or  gratitude,  one  of 
the  amplest  of  the  ill-gotten  fortunes  of  the  revolution,  was  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  of  the  clci^y  of  France.  His  early  vocation  was 
far  from  being  toward  holy  orders;  but  a  personal  deformity  had 
closed  the  career  of  arms  against  him,  and  none  was  left  open  to  a 
man  of  his  birth,  but  the  church,  from  whose  high  dignities  bis  de- 
formity of  mind  did  not  exclude  him.  But  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
<ion,  allhongh  he  did  not  fulfil  them  with  a  scrupulous  conscience, 
were  irksome  to  him.  Though  little  aided  by  personal  charms,  he 
devoted  himself  more  to  gallantry,  than  to  divinity,  and  was  a  cle- 
rical boninie  &  bojinet  fortunes.  Such  was  the  man  who,  upon  the 
plea  of  nei:essity,  proposed  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  salaries ;  and 
thus  gave  the  first  slab  to  religion,  at  a  time  when,  less  than  ever, 
it  was  held  in  estimation.  According  to  him,  the  resources  which 
this  measure  would  leave  at  the  dispoHal  of*government,  anioutited 
to  about  sis  millions  sterling  yearly;  and  the  sale  of  church  pro- 
perty, valued  at  thirty  years  purchase,  would  produce  about 
ti3,i)93,?33/.  sterling  more.  After  some  very  animated  debates,  in 
T  4  which 
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whidi  the  most  eloquent  speakers  on  either  side  took  part,  the  mea- 
sure was  carried  b>  a  majority  of  578  against  346;  and  the  entire 
property  of  the  clergy  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  nation,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  might  seem  titting. 

Thi.i  resource,  however,  did  not  afford  immediate  relief  to  the 
c^iatresses  of  the  country ;  and  M.  Necker  proposed  a  new  plan  of 
finances,  after  stating  that,  between  Jan.  Ist  and  March  Ist,  there 
bad  been  a  deficit  in  the  public  treasure,  of  41,000,000  of  livreii; 
notwithstanding  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  upon  income,  the  spoliation  of 
church  ornaments,  and  patriotic  gifts.     A  shorter  method  appeared 
to  the  assembly  to  be,  to  create  a  paper-money,  founded  upon  the 
future  sale  of  the  church  lands ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  a  first 
emission  of  this  new  coin,  secured  in  fact  upon  tlie  success  of  the 
revolution,  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  of  livres,  about  sixteen 
millions  sterling,  should  be  made  immediately.    This  measure  was 
countenanced,  not  merely  by  well-wishers  to  the  revolution,  but  by 
every  man  infected  with  the  spirit  of  gaming;  for  political  distur- 
bances, having  lost  their  novelty,  began  to  require  a  new  stimulus 
to  be  palatable.     The  creation  of  assignats,  at  first  considered  as 
the  measure  which  had  consolidated  the  revolution,  and  saved  the 
nation  from  ruin,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
general,  the  most  violent,  the  most  fraudulent,  and  the  most  ruinous 
bankruptcy,  that  ever  happened  in  any  time  or  country;  and  would 
.alone  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  the  morals  and  good  faith  of 
any  people  upon  earth. 

.  The  degradation  of  the  clergy  had  not  yet  been  carried  far 
enough ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  secure,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
future  annihilation  of  revealed  religion.  A  civil  constitution  was 
prepared  by  the  Jansenist  deputies,  and  submitted  to  the  assembly; 
by  \\4iich  the  concordat  of  Francis  I.  was  set  aside,  and  every  tie 
which  bound  the  church  of  France  to  the  holy  see,  was  broken. 
Certainly,  if  the  assembly  had  thought  that  the  political  discords, 
already  existing  in  that  country,  were  not  sufficient  for  its  destruction, 
but  that  the  venom  of  religions  controversy  must  still  be  added  to 
complete  the  work,  the  most  effectual  method  was  to  agitate  the 
present  question.  Almost  every  member,  of  whatever  opinion, 
deeply  felt  the  impending  consequences.  The  author,  Camus,  one 
of  ^  the  leaders  of  the  Jansenists,  and  advocate  of  the  clergy,  was 
universally  blamed  for  his  interference.  Yet  a  decree  did  pass, 
prescribing  that  every  ecclesiastic,  of  whatever  rank,  should,  under 
very  heavy  penalties,  swear  adherence  to  the  new  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy;  by  which  the  entire  nature  and  principles  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  the  freest  Catholic  body  in  Europe,  were  subverted; 
and  the  most  insidious  blow,  which  afterwards  proved  but  too  suc- 
cessful, was  levelled  against  Christianity  itself.     But  Mirabeau 

had 
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iind  declared  '  qu'il  fallait  ci^catlioliser  la  Frnnce.'  Tiie  people,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  were  outrageous  in  support  of  ibe  mea- 
sure. Tlie  clergy  were  every  where  insulted.  Tlie  monks  were 
pursued  with  llireats  and  ignominy.  Some  nuns,  of  ilie  order  of 
yt.  Vincent  de  Paule,  wiio  had  devoted  liiemselves  to  attend  upon 
sick  persons,  were  absolutely  flogged  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  iu 
open  day,  by  common  prostitutes. 

The  king  had  not  yet  given  his  sanction  to  this  decree;  and  (he 
riifficulty  of  his  situation  was  extreme.  To  approve  of  it  was  ut- 
terly against  his  conscience;  yet  how  to  oppose  it.'  He  was 
threatened  with  a  new  filh  of  October,  from  which  neither  he  nor 
his  family  could  hope  to  escape.  A  week  had  been  allowed  him 
to  makeup  his  mind;  '  after  which,'  said  Cunms,  '  the  law  should 
be  ratified  without  his  consent;  as  indeed  slionld  every  decree  of 
the  assembly,  the  moment  it  had  passed.'  In  the  mean  time,  the 
king  had  instructed  his  ambassador  at  Rome  to  solicit  the  Pope's 
approbation  of  the  new  clerical  constitution ;  but  this  waS"  not  easily 
accomplished:  and  no  answer  arrived,  amid  the  pressing  instances 
of  the  Jansenisl  faction.  Lewis,  however,  accepted  ihe  constitu- 
tion, without  giving  any  explanation  upon  the  oath  required  from  the 
clergy.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  Camus  and  his  faction,  who  as- 
serted that  the  decree,  prescribing  the  oath,  was  constitutional,  as 
it  had  been  passed  by  the  assembly;  and  did  not  require  the  royal 
sanction.  No  alternative  was  left  to  the  monarch.  He  was  thus, 
ill  the  most  important  of  all  human  concerns,  proclaimed  a  cipher 
in  the  constitution  of  his  empire,  notwithstanding  that  very  consti- 
tution, which  all  his  subjects  had  repeatedly  sworn  to  observe. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  full  conviction  of  the  perils  of  his  situ- 
ation, Lewis  accepted  the  decree  respecting  the  oath.  It  is  said 
that,  from  this  moment,  he  conceived  the  project  of  escaping  from 
thehandsof  his  jailors,  and  withdrawing  to  another  part  of  his  king- 
dom, where  he  might  be  free  to  oppose  the  destructive  measures  of 
the  factious,  and  complete  the  liberty  of  his  subjects  upon  better 
gromids;  a  task  which  he  alone  perhaps,  among  Frenchmen,  had 
the  understanding  and  ihe  benevolence  to  comprehend  and  to  feel. 

The  bulk  of  the  assembly  was  alarmed  at  its  own  work.  Not  that 
the  deputies  cared  about  civil  commotions,  or  were  scrupulous 
with  regard  to  the  blood  which  might  be  shed  on  this  new  pre- 
text; but  they  feared  lest  the  pious  heroism  of  the  clergy  should 
awaken  the  remorse  or  the  admiration  of  the  people,  and  clog  the 
revolutionary  car  in  its  progress.  A  new  zeal  was  indeed  kindled 
throughout  the  nation.  The  churches  were  crowded,  when  a 
priest,  termed  refractory,  was  to  officiate;  and  religious  fervour 
was  heated  anew  by  a  point  of  honour,  if  not  of  conscience.  The 
ecclesiastical  members  of  the  assembly  were  the  first  who  t. 
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oatb,  tbe  notorious  Abb6  Grigoire,  with  fift]M>n€  associates ;  but 
many  sat  silent.  The  only  bishop  who  swore  was  Talleyrand.  The 
Bishop  of  Clermonti  in  the  name  of  his  whole  body,  proposed  a 
modification ;  but  he  was  saluted  with  the  hisses  of  the  assembly. 
The  next  day  the  list  of  ecclesiastical  deputies  was  called  over,  and 
they  were  summoned,  one  by  one,  to  say,  *  je  jure,'  or  *  je  refuse.* 
The  mob  had  assembled  round  the  place  of  meeting;  and  at  every 
refusal,  roared  out '  ^  la  lanterne !' 

From  this  day  may  be  dated  the  schism  which  divided  the  Ca<^ 
(holies  of  France.  The  faithful  refused  to  hear  mass  from  a 
priest  who  had  taken  the  oath,  and  met  secretly  to  join  the  recu- 
sants, in  the  pure  celebration  of  divine  service.  The  constitutional 
clergy  had  no  congregations,  but  some  political  religionists,  whose 
seal  was  not  very  fervent;   and  some  factious  hirelings  of  the 

Kpular  party,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  been  in  a  church  before. 
le  Jansenists  were  sadly  disappointed,  when  they  found  that 
their  only  followers  were  the  irreligious.  But  the  impulse  was 
given,  and  could  not  be  revoked ;  neither  did  it  stop,  until,  in  less 
than  three  years,  impiety  and  atheism  combined,  to  Join,  in  one  com* 
non  persecution,  the  priests  who  had  sworn,  and  the  priests  who 
had  hot  sworn ;  and  to  root  out  all  belief  from  the  hearts  of  repub^ 
lican  France.  •' 

During  this  period,  the  greatest  disorders  and  crimes  had  been 
committed  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom ;  but  most  especially 
in-  tlie  south.  It  is  really  painful  to  revert  so  frequently  to  the 
same  subject,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
French  revolution,  unless  we  are  permitted  to  do  so.  Its  chief 
characteristic,  that  which  makes  it  distinct  from  every  attempt 
made  by  other  nations  to  acquire  liberty,  is  its  extreme  cruelty; 
and  were  we  not  to  produce  the  documents  upon  which  this  as- 
sertion is  founded,  we  should  fail  in  our  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
public  mind  the  horror  which  is  due  to  the  whole  transaction. 
Well  indeed  might  Mirabeau  exclaim,  '  Liberty  is  a  prostitute 
that  delights  to  revel  amid  heaps  of  carcasses.'  Such  indeed  was 
the  liberty  of  his  country. 

The  populace  became  extremely  turbulent  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces. At  Tarascon,  the  soldiers  turned  out  of  their  regiments 
every  officer  of  noble  descent.  At  Toulon,  the  Bailli  de  Glau<- 
dev^s,  after  seeing  his  brother  officers  murdered  by  his  side,  was 
forced  to  fly.  At  Marseilles,  the  Chevalier  de  Bausset  was  mur- 
dered; and  one  of  his  assassins  was  the  Abb6  de  Bausset,  a 
near  relation.  At  Viteaux,  a  respectable  magistrate  was  stoned 
to  death  in  the  street.  At  Vannes,  eighteen  persons  fell  in  an 
insurrection;  at  Befort,  eight.  At  Valence,  M.  de  Voisin  was 
shot,   because  he  refused  to  obey  any  orders  but  those  signed 

by 
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by  a  minister.  At  St,  Etienne,  a  mercliant,  suspected  of  tiio- 
iiopoli/ing  corn,  waa  torn  to  pieces;  but  no  corn  was  found  in 
hia  possession.  At  Angers,  about  fii'Ly  persons  were  niaaaa- 
cred.  At  Varaize,  the  mayor  was  seized,  tied  to  the  carcasses 
of  three  men  who  had  been  shot  before,  him,  then  dragged  to  a 
windmill,  in  the  intention  of  fastening  htm  to  one  of  the  wings,  but 
reprieved,  until  the  neighbouring  parishes  should  have  time  to 
come  and  see  the  show.  At  Aik,  at  Perpigiian,  at  Pamiers,  the 
people  were  equally  bloody.  Aries  was  attacked  by  a  troop  of 
patriots  from  Marseilles,  who  came  there,  as  they  said,  to  play 
at  bowls  with  the  heads  of  the  aristocrats,  and  several  were  nmr- 
dered.  At  Chamberry,  more  than  sixty  persons  fell.  Douaj, 
Toulouse,  Tulle,  Colmar,  Soissons,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
otlier,  which  should  shed  the  most  blood,  and  in  the  most  fero- 
cious maimer.  Many  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  joined  in 
the  same  spirit  of  emulation.  But  the  massacres  in  the  south 
surpassed  them  all.  The  inhabitanta  of  Nismes  drew  up  a  decla.! 
ration,  in  which  they  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  lite  degra- 
dation of  royalty,  and  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Catliolic  creed ; 
together  with  their  affliction  at  the  massacres  and  disorders  which 
filled  the  kingdom.  Counter  addresses  were  sent  to  die  assembly 
by  the  patriots  ;  and  at  length  an  insuncction  broke  out.  Quarrels 
and  disputes  had  begun  in  this  city,  so  early  as  the  month  of  April ; 
and  murders  were  committejj,  so  numerous,  that,  in  other  tiniea 
and  countries,  they  would  have  been  remarked  with  horror ;  but 
we  pass  them  by  in  silence.  A  man,  named  Lerouge,  gathering  the 
flowers  of  lime  trees,  in  the  public  walk,  was  shot,  and  one  of  the 
murderers,  purposely  opening  his  skull  with  his  bayonet,  stuck  a 
red  tuft  into  the  wound.  The  proc^s-verbal  of  the  municipality 
of  Nismes  (from  the  minutes  of  which  we  have  extracted  most  of 
these  particulars)  further  contains  this  deposition: — '  Le  monalre 
quisesouilladece  raffinement  de  cruaut^disoit  le  soirises  pareils: 
Je  n'ai  jamais  tant  ri  de  nia  vie,  qn'en  voyant  la  grimace  que  faisoit 
Jjerouge,  lorsqueje  lui  meltais  le  pouf  dans  le  crane.'  A  lad  of 
fifteen,  named  Maheil,  was  sent  with  food  to  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  his  father;  when,  being  met  by  some  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  asked  '  Es-tn  Protestant  V — '  Oui,  je  le  suis,' — he  was 
instantly  murdered ;  and  the  murderers  used  his  body  as  a  table, 
to  devour  the  victuals  he  had  been  carrying.  In  the  evening  his 
father,  uneasy' at  his  absence,  went  out,  with  his  family,  to  meet 
him  ;  but  being  seen  by  the  Catholics,  all  were  massacred ;  he  him- 
self by  a  wretch  whose  constant  benefactor  he  had  been:  and  his 
daughter  was  strangled  by  a  postilion  of  the  neighbouring  town. 
Slill  more  dreadful  than  this,  if  possible,  was  the  murder  of  the 
family  of  the  Gases.     Louisa  Bcrlraud,  a  Protestant,  had  changed 

her 
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ber  religion  to  marry  Gas,  a  Catholic.  The  streets  adjacent  (ohis 
kouse  had  been  the  scenes  of  dreadful  massacres ;  and  the  blood 
was  flowing  ankle  deep.  His  house. was  at  length  .attacked,  and 
pillaged;  and  bis  wife  and  children  murdered.  He  himself  had 
escaped,  but  was  discovered  the  next  morning,  and  taken  into  the 
market  place.  While  the  mob  was  deliberating  what  should  be 
done  with  him,  a  carpenter  gave  him  a  blow  of  a  hatchet  on  the 
head.  He  fell.  The  populace  seized  his  body;  and,  before  he 
had  expired,  cut  off  bis  legs  and  arms.  One  of  the  assasaina  of 
this  family  was  Bertrand,  father  of  Louisa,  Gas's  wife.  It  was  not 
until  the  month  of  February,  179I9  that  the  constituent  assembly 
deigned  to  take  cognizance  of  this  most  dreadful  proceedings  and 
then,  at  die  instigation  of  Rabaut  St.  Etienne  and  Baniave,  the 
pursuits  commenced  agahist  the  authors  of  such  massacres  were 
o£5cially  annulled. 

'  The  eastern  provinces,  as  partaking  more  of  German  tranquil- 
lity, had  not  yet  witnessed  such  scenes  as  these.  Nancy,  however, 
soon  became  the  theatre  of  blood.  A  popular  society  and  a  revo- 
lutionary club  had  been  established  there,  and  had  spread  the  prin- 
ciples of  insubordination,  which  soon  infected  the  military,  to  such 
m  degree,  that  the  soldiers  of  some  regiments  quartered  there,  put 
their  officers  in  prison.  TlieiMarquis  de  fiouill6  was  military  com- 
mander in  Lorraine,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  He  collected 
what  troops  he  could  depend  upon,  and  gave  information  of  the 
state  of  the  garrison  of  Nancy,  to  the  minister  of  war.  For  once, 
the  assembly  attended  to  a  complaint  against  insurrection,  and 
gave  M.  de  Bouill6  a  discretionary  power  to  suppress  it.  The 
soldiers  were,  at  first,  disconcerted,  upon  hearing  that  the  assembly 
disapproved  of  their  conduct;  but  their  fury  soon  returned;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  most  outrageous  were  the  Swiss  regiment  of 
Chateaux-Vieux.  M.  de  Malseigne,  an  officer  of  rank,  deputed 
by  M.  de  Bouill6,  was  obliged  to  fly ;  but  was  afterwards  de- 
livered up  to  the  insurgents,  by  his  own  troops,  and  thrown  into 
prison,  with  twenty-five  more  officers.  M.  de  Bouill6  then  marched 
forward  himself.  The  regiment  of  Chateaux-Vieux,  iudignant  at 
seeing  some  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  still  obeyed 
M.  de  Bouill6,  became  eager  for  fight.  A  young  man,  named  De- 
silles,  in  the  regiment  du  roi,  threw  himself  before  the  cannon  of 
the  Chateaux-Vieux,  to  prevent  his  companions  from  discharging 
it;  and  after  resisting  every  effort  made  to  drag  him  away,- was  at 
length  shot.  The  fight  began ;  and  did  not  end  until  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons,  soldiers,  populace,  8cc.  had  fallen.  The  royalists 
were  victorious,  and  the  regiment  of  Chateaux-Vieux  wjks  duly 
punished.  When  the^ssembly  heard  of  the  conduct  of  Desilles, 
their  admiration  was  great.    But  two  years  afterwards,  it  became  a 

title 
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title  or  proscription  for  liis  whole  familv, — \\u  father,  his  brothers, 
and  his  sisters.     All  were  guillotined. 

But  ihcse  massacres,  dreadful  as  ihey  were,  were  fur  surpassed 
by  the  events  which  occurred  at  Avignon.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  devolution,  the  French  had  declared  their  intention  of 
not  making  sny  conquests,  or  any  addition  to  their  territory,  and 
had  formally  renounced  all  views  of  aggrandizement  and  of  ambi- 
tion. These  declarations  were  as  religiously  adliered  to,  as  all  the 
rest ;  and,  before  any  power  in  Europe  had  stirred,  or  manifested  a 
desire  to  interfere,  the  French  had  turned  their  intrigues  and  their 
machinations  against  the  small  defenceless  territory  of  Avignon. 
Toward  the  end  of  May,  the  town  was  tilled  with  the  disciples  of 
revolt,  who  flocbed  thither  from  France ;  and  whoEC  first  step  was 
to  excite  an  insurrection  against  the  constituted  authorities,  to  pull 
down  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  and  to  raise  the  shout  of  '  Vive  la 
Libert^,'  in  sign  of  rebellion.  On  the  lOth  of  June,  ihe  whole 
population  was  under  arms,  and  the  partizans  of  the  Pope  were 
murdered.  M.  de  Rochegude  was  hanged,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  purposely  to  prolong  his  sutferings,  while  the  people  danced 
round  him,  crying  out,  '  Chien  d'aristocrate,  dunse  avec  nous.' 
Shortly  after  this,  began  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  Olaciere.  Sixty- 
one  persons  were  precipitated  into  this  abyss,  after  the  most  bar- 
baroui)  massacres,  which  were  retaliated,  with  equal  barbarity,  by 
the  party  of  the  victims.  A  priest,  named  Barbe,  was  one  of  the 
assassins;  and,  such  was  the  fanatic  spirit  of  his  party,  {hat  he 
granted  absolution  to  each  man  as  he  murdered  him.  Families 
were  collected,  member  by  member,  and  the  deuih  of  each  deferred, 
until  ail  were  assembled,  that  they  might  see  each  other  writhing  in 
agony.  Children  were  murdered  at  their  mothers'  breasls.  Women 
were  violated  in  the  very  instant  they  received  llie  stroke  of  death. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  torn  to  atoms;  and  their  hearts 
devoured,  as  t'oud,  by  their  assassins  !  It  is  no  fable  we  relate;  but 
extracts  from  authentic  records,  preserved,  in  our  own  times,  by 
men  who  still  live,  and  think,  and  register  their  thoughts  in  cha- 
racters loo  deep  to  be  effaced,  too  public  to  be  falsilJed.  Tiie 
feast  of  the  Atridiv  is  still  remembered  with  horror,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty  ages.  But  liberalism  has  no  honest  excuse  to  question 
tb«  reality  of  the  cannibal  festivities  of  Avignon;  and,  if  it  had,  we 
can  tell  of  others  worse  than  these,  and  that  hud  more  uilnesses. 
Yet  there  are  men  in  France — and  out  of  France — nay  even  in 
England,  \\\\Q  admired  the  liberty  they  were  intended  to  celebrate, 
and  who  applauded  the  scenes  of  still  greater  blood  and  perfidy, 
of  which  the  Claciere  of  Avignon  was  but  the  prelude.  The 
legislative  assembly  received  at  its  bar,  a  deputation  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  praying  to  be  united  to  France ;  and  gave 
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itfli  MtictioQ  to  the  whole  aiFair.  '  A  peine  avez-vous  d6clar£,*  said 
tbt  deputies,  '  que  tous  les  hommes  sont  libres,  que  nous  avons 
^mIu  r6tre !  Le  teins  n'est  pas  6loign6  oii  le  peuple  Fraiigais 
donnera  des  loix  ct  Vmnvers  efitier,  et  oh  toutes  les  nations  vou- 
droient  se  r6unir  ^  lui,  pour  ne  plus  faire,  de  tous  les  hommes,  que 
des  amis  et  des/rires!' 

The  early  notion  of  a  plan,  which  was  afterwards  attempted,  to 
save  the  royal  family,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Mirabeau, 
who  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  such  a  constitution,  as  theasMn-^ 
bly  was  about  to  frame,  must  lead  to  anarchy.  He  had  gratified 
bis  ambition  by  making  himself  accessary  to  the  king,  aiKThaving, 
as  we  observed  before,  lost  his  grasp  on  the  revolution,  he  found 
it  more  profitable  to  be  loyal  than  rebellious.  His  wish  was,  bj 
the  help  of  so  much  of  the  army  as  remained  faithful,  and  under 
the  command  of  some  devoted  leader,  as  the  Marquis  de  BonilK, 
to  favour  the  retreat  of  the  king  to  Fontainebleau  or  Compeigne, 
whence  he  might  negociate  with  the  assembly,  upon  a  constitution 
of  a  sounder  form.  In  either  of  these  places,  the  sovereign  would 
have  been  joined  by  the  royalists,  and  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
would  have  flocked  round  his  person.  In  case  of  refusal  on  die 
part  of  the  assembly,  the  decision  of  Mirabeau  himself  was  that 
It  should  be  dissolved.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Lafiayette  should 
not  be  trusted ;  convinced  that  this  *  Grandison-Cromwell'  was  a 
monarchist,  only  as  long  as  the  monarch  was  his  slave.  He  de- 
precated all  foreign  interference;  and  implored  the  king,  for  once, 
to  make  himself  feared.  Thirty-six  departments,  of  the  eighty-three 
into  which  France  was  divided,  would  have  declared  in  favour  of  the 
royal  cause ;  and  every  thing  promised  success.  M  irabeau,  it  is  true, 
often  complained  of  the  irresolution  of  Lewis  XVI.,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  this  failing  never  would  have  been  cured.     *  On 

fu6rit  de  tout,  hors  la  peur,'  of  whatever  nature  that  fear  may  be. 
tut  the  entire  project  was  rendered  abortive,  by  the  death  of  the 
contriver.  Mirabeau  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two;  worn  out  by  his 
profligacy  and  his  passions ;  and  by  a  life  of  application,  of  sen- 
suality and  of  debauchery,  which  no  human  constitution  could  long 
have  withstood.  The  agitation  of  the  public,  at  the  first  rumour  of 
his  illness,  may  easily  be  conceived.  Friends  and  foes  to  the  revo- 
lution were  tormented  by  equal  hopes  and  fears.  *  J'emporte  avtftc 
moi,'he  said,  '  le  deuil  dela  monarchic;  les  factieux  en  partageront 
led  lambeaux.' — When  in  extreme  pain,  he  wrote  the  following 
note  to  Cabanis,  his  friend  and  physician.  'Quand  un  malade  est 
d6sesp6r6 ;  quand  il  souffre  d'effroyables  douleurs ;  quand  il  a  pour 
medecin  son  ami,  ce  medecin  doit-il  h6siter  d  lui  donner  de  I'opium  ?' 
No  feeling  of  religion  soothed,  or  rather  disturbed  his  last  minutes. 
He  neither  trusted  in  divine  mercy,  nor  felt  that  he  was  in  want  of 
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it.  Hecalted  for  music  anil  for  flowers;  and  died,  committing  the 
greatest  outrage  wljicli  providence  can  receive  from  one  of  its 
creatures,  misusiug  to  the  last  the  endowments  of  a  superior  uiind. 
He  was  buried  with  public  honours  in  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, now  the  Pauiheon,  whither  (shortly  afterwards)  the  remains 
of  Voltaire  were  transferred  to  join  him.  ^Nothing  could  exceed 
the  mummery  of  the  scene,  '  l5ea  forts  de  la  Halle,'  men  like  our 
coal-heavers,  dressed  as  Greeks  and  Romans,  joined  the  procession  ; 
till  a  thunderstorm,  which,  had  they  spoken  the  language  of  the 
men  they  mimicked,  would  have  seemed  inauspici<ius,  scattered 
them  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  where  tliey  vented  their  fury,  in 
terms  of  which  they  alone  taste  the  energy. 

The  dangers  to  which  the  king  was  enposed  increased  daily.  He 
was  more  a  prisoner  than  ever.  He  was  hardly  permitted  to  stir 
out  of  his  palacej  and  no  sooner  did  he  pass  the  barriers,  than  the 
city  was  in  an  uproar;  yet  exercise  was  indispensable  for  his  health. 
Even  his  conscience  was  molested,  and  he  dared  not  ask  fur  the 
succours  of  religion  from  a  priest  of  his  own  choice.  It  was  prin- 
cipally this  last  consideration,  which  determined  him  to  adopt  a 
measure  of  the  utmost  importance  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to 
the  kingdom.  He  had  now  no  counsellor  in  whom  he  could 
trust.  The  plan  suggested  by  Mirabeau  had  not  been  communi- 
cated to  any  person,  and  M.  de  Montniorin  was  without  his  energy 
and  his  talents.  Lafayette  was  to  be  shunned  more  than  ever;  for 
his  conduct  in  a  recent  insurrection  of  the  Parisians  against  the 
dungeons  of  Versailles  had  unmasked  him  completely.  Easter 
was  approaching,  and  Lewis  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  con- 
science to  perforin  the  duties  of  that  holy  week,  with  a  constitu- 
tional prelate.  He  even  feared  tliat  his  acceptance  of  that  consti- 
tution had  made  hint  unfit  to  approach  the  altar;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  whom  he  consulted,  was  averse  to  al  I  accommodation. 
All  that  remained,  in  this  dilemma,  was  that  the  king  should,  if 

Eossible,  withdraw  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  fulfil 
is  duties  as  he  coidd,  in  secret,  and  with  the  means  most  suited  to 
his  conscience.  The  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  distant  but  five  miles 
from  the  capital,  oftisred  an  unobjectionable  retirement;  and  he 
weakly  intimated,  to  the  municipality  and  the  military,  his  inten- 
tion of  spending  a  few  days  there.  Lafayette,  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  granting  this  appearance  of  liberty  to 
the  captive  monarch,  was  favourable  to  his  design;  and  appre- 
{tending  that  the  turbulent  might  oppose  it,  he  drew  out  the 
national  guards.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  (he  laih  of  i^pril,  179lt 
the  king,  accompanied  by  his  family,  was  setting  out  for  his  country 
palace,  to  pass  a  few  days  with  them  in  religious  seclusion;  but, 
before  he  had  proceeded  many  yards,  the  mob  threw  themselves  in 
his  way,  and  stopped  his  carriage,     The  myrmidons  of  Lafayette, 

upon 
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upon  whose  assistance  he  depended,  joined  them,  and  presented 
their  firelocks  against  the  king.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lafayette  re- 
monstrated ;  in  vain  that  he  represented  the  confirmation,  which 
the  malicious  inferences,  respecting  the  jeopardy  of  the  monarch, 
would  receive  from  thus  openly  preventing  his  departure*  Thej 
refused  to  obey  him,  retorting  upon  him  his  own  favourite  who- 
rism,  '  I'insurrection  est  le  plus  saint  des  devoirs.'  After  one  hour 
and  three  quarters,  spent  in  treating  with  the  rebel  populace,  the 
king  and  queen,  who,  during  the  negociation,  had  mamtained  mil 
their  dignity  and  calmness,  were  conducted  back  again  to  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries. 

llie  journey  of  St.  Cloud  may  be  considered  but  as  preparatory 
to  another  project,  of  retiring  from  France,  as  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family.  As  we  have  not  any  where  seen  so 
satisfactory  a  narrative  of  the  unfortunate  capture,  at  Varennes,  as 
that  given  by  our  author,  and  as  no  opportunity  has  been  neglected 
by  the  revolutionary  party  to  misrepresent  and  cover  the  affair  with 
ridicule,  we  shall  select  such  particulars  as  may  give  our  readers 
just  notions  upon  the  fatal  causes  of  its  failure. 

Not  only  the  journey  to  Varennes  was  ill  concerted  in  itself,  hut 
a  number  of  untoward  accidents,  which  no  person  could  foresee, 
and  which  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  parties  interested  was  not 
adequate  to  remove,  united  to  counteract  its  execution.  Prepara- 
tions had  long  been  making  in  the  palace,  for  the  escape  of  the 
royal  family.  Two  gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber,  the  Dukes  de 
Villequier  and  Duras,  who  had  not  quitted  the  person  of  the  king 
in  the  most  dangerous  moments,  undertook  all  the  internal  arrange- 
ments. A  carriage  had  been  bespoken  purposely  by  the  Count  de 
Fersen,  colonel  and  proprietor  of  the  regiment  Royal  Su^dois, 
who  was  afterwards  murdered  in  an  insurrection  in  Sweden :  the 
Marquis  d'Agouh  selected  three  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  who  were 
to  accompany  the  king;  and  he  himself  was  to  be  of  the  party. 
The  Marquis  de  Bouili^,  who  was  one  of  the  early  movers  of  the 
measure,  spread  a  report  that  he  expected  a  convoy  of  money, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  escort,  and,  on  that  pretext,  stationed  de- 
tachments of  the  regiments  under  his  command,  in  the  different 
villages  along  the  road  which  the  king  was  to  take;  pretending 
also  some  anxiety  as  to  the  motions  of  the  Austrians,  he  collected 
troops  and  ammunition  at  Montm6dy,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  journey. 

Promptitude  of  execution  never  accompanies  irresolution.  Two 
fatal  delays  traversed  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  the  project. 
The  first  was  the  presence  of  a  waiting  woman  of  the  queen's, 
who  was  justly  suspected  by  their  majesties,  and  whose  week  of 
service  it  then  happened  to  be ;  but  who  might  easily  have  been 
dismissed  upon  various  pretexts.    The  other  was  still  more  triflings 

mere 


G  caflil;  retnoved,  nnd  was,  in  fact,  more  fatal;  we  relate  it  the 
more  readilj.becanse  we  can  Vouch  for  ita  authenticity.  The  night- 
of  [he  igih  of  June  had  been  Jised  upon  for  the  departure  from 
Paris  j  and  the  Marquis  de  Buuill^  had  disposed  of  his  escorts  ao 
corditigly.  But  as  the  Princess,  now  Duchess  d'Angoulerae,  and 
ttie  Dauphin  weie  lo  be  in  the  carriage  with  their  Majesties,  Ma- 
dame de  Toin-zeligouvernaiitedes  enfansde  France, claimed  a  right 
which,  upon  other  occasions,  sbe  was  justified  in  demanding, — that 
of  not  being  separated  from  her  pupils  ;  but  which,  in  the  present 
instance;  was  so  incongruous  and  absurd,  tliat  we  cannot  specify  it 
in  the  terms  of  contempt  and  indignation  which  it  deserves.  She 
insisted  upon  being  admitted  into  the  carriage,  in  the  place  of  the 
Marquis  d'AgouIt,  a  man  of  tried  courage,  intelligence,  and  ioy- 
ally ;  and  whom,  had  she  known  her  duty,  she  would  have  besought 
the  king  to  take  in  her  room.  The  queen,  in  vain,  represented  (he 
urgency  of  the  moment ;  the  king  was  appealed  to,  and  lie  decided 
in  favour  of  the  least  energelic  side.  ITie  necessary  preparations 
for  the  departure  of  the  governess  occasioned  a  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours.  With  what  feelings  must  this  wretched  woman  have  heard 
of  tlie  murders  df  four  out  of  the  Jive  royal  persons  stie  accompa- 
nied !  But  the  more  a  court  is  raised,  by  etiquette  and  political 
superstition,  above  the  level  of  the  people,  the  less  does  the  voice 
of  truth  and  reason  reach  its  deluded  inhabitants. 

On  the  night  of  the  20ili  of  June,  the  king  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  sister,  all  duly  disguised,  left  the  palace  by  a  private 
issue  which  communicated  witit  the  Carousel,  crossed  the  Pont 
Royal,  and,  on  the  Quai  des  Theatins,  found  the  carriages  which 
were  waiting  for  him.  We  must  give  an  anecdote  of  Louis  XVI; 
which,  trilling  as  it  is,  sho\ys  the  amiable  disposition  of  that  mo- 
narch in  the  strongest  light.  Scarcely  had  he  left  his  aparlmenti 
when  recollecting  that  the  valet-de-cliambre  who  had  helped  to 
disguise  him,  remained  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  patriots,  he  re- 
turned to  give  him  a  certiticate,  which  he  hoped  would  protect  liim, 
(so  little  did  he  yet  know  their  malevolence,)  stating  that  the  servant 
should  be  held  guiltless,  having  acted  but  by  his  master's  order. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  Monsieur,  with  his  family,  set  out 
from  his  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  After  various  perils,  thif: 
prince  reached  the  frontiers  by  the  road  of  Valenciennes. 

But  not  so  fortunate  was  the  ill-fated  sovereign.  At  Bondy,  the 
first  stage  from  Paris,  the  fugitives  exchanged  the  private  carriage  in 
w  hicli  they  left  Paris  for  the  travelling  carriages  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  So  great  was  the  trepidation,  that  it  never  occur- 
red to  any  person  to  dispatch  a  courier  to  the  Marquis  de  Bonil!6, 
to  inform  him  of  the  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  occasioned  by 
the  absurd  pertinacity  of  Madame  de  Tourzel.     At  Muntniirail, 
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one  of  the  travelling  cwrriages  broke  down ;  and  thus  m  new  ddqr 
of  some  hours  ensued.  At  Chalons  the  lung  was  recognized  bj 
the  post-master;  who,  bein|;  a  royalist,  did  not  betray  hini«  The 
first  serious  anxiety  he  expeneneed  was  at  Pont  Somevillesy  upon  not 
meeting  the  detachment  of  dragoons  which  he  expected^  and  witfi 
which  the  commanding  officer,  supposing  the  plan  had  been  diiH 
ooDcerted,  had  fallen  back  from  post  to  post.  At  St*  MenebpoM 
the  decisive  blow  was  struck;  for  there  Lotus  the  XVIth  wna  liiUy 
known  by  a  man  who  perceived  the  likeness  he  bore  to  his  lilBaa 
npon  the  assignats.  This  man  was  Drouet,  post-mai^  mt  Si^. 
itenehould,  a  frantic  revolutionisti  who  instantly  determined,  to 
prevent  his  escape.  The  conformity  of  the  othor  persons  in  the 
carriage  with  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  otlwr  cipr- 
camstancesi  confirmed  his  suspicions ;  but,  as  the  carriages  were 
on  the  point  of  driving  away,  be  allowed  them  to  proceed  to  the 
next  post,  where  he  hop^  to  overtake  them.  He  spread  the 
alarm  through  the  town,  and  dispatched  a  faithful  poadUon, 
Guillaume,  by  a  cross-road,  to  Varennes.  Tie  officer  who  com- 
manded at  St.  Menehould  had  also  reco^ised  the  king,  and 
ordered  his  dragoons  to  mount  and  escort  him  to  Clermont;  but 
the  national  guard  prevented  them  from  obeying.  He  dispatched^ 
however,  a  trusty  soldier  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  Guillaume,  who, 
though  nearly  overtaken,  reached  Varennes  and  gave  the  alarm.  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  entered  Clermont ;  but,  such  was  the  con- 
fusion of  the  whole  party,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  call  out 
two  squadrons  of  horse  which  had  been  purposely  stationed  there, 
Under  th^  command  of  the  Count  Charles  de  Dumas,  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  and  watching,  in  despair,  for  the 
arrival  of  his  trust.  The  king  pursued  his  journey  in  dismay  at  not 
Ending  in  readiness,  any  of  the  things  agreed  upon,  not  even  the 
necessary  relays  of  horses ;  and  the  alarm  spread  by  Drouet  had 
reached  Varennes,  almost  as  soon  as  the  royal  family.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  guards  inquired  after  the  expected  horses ;  none  were 
to  be  found.  The  king  and  queen  wandered  through  the  village, 
from  door  to  door,  all  night,  to  obtain  information;  none  could  be 
given.  Drouet  bribed  the  postilions  not  to  proceed  until  tlieir 
horses  had  been  fed.  A  larger  bribe  from  the  king  at  length  pre* 
vailed  upon  them.  They  advanced  to  the  bridge;  but  Drouet, end 
some  friends  united  to  him  by  the  dreadful  bond  of  jacol^iidsooif 
had  barricaded  the  passage.  They  presented  their  muskets  against 
the  king's  carriage,  with  the  inteiition  of  iiring  into  it.  The  three 
faithful  guards  drew  out  their  concealed  arms,  and  the  combat  was 
almost  begun  when  the  voice  of  their  sovereign  held  them  ba(ck^ 
The  queen  showed  her  passport,  signed  Montmorin,  as  g^ven  for  a 
Russian  family.     Drouet  affected  to  examine  it,  adding, '  c'est'au 

procureur 
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procureur  de  la  commune  &  en  juger.'  This  man,  if  >o  we  can 
term  him,  named  Sausse,  affected  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  disguise  in 
which  the  king  iiimgined  himself  concealed;  and  Ireaterl  ihe  ro>al 
f&niily  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  credulity.  The  officer  of  the 
troop  which  had  left  Vareiuies  the  day  before,  returned,  and  even 
had  a  moment's  interview  with  Irftuis.  After  much  lime  spent  in 
taunting  and  deceit,  during  which  Sausse  had  given  tlie  travellers 
some  refreshment,  he  said  to  them,  '  Tout  est  pr^t ;  vous  pouvez 
maintenant  pariir ;'  but,  conducting  them  throt^li  his  apartment,  he 
slopped  before  a  picture  of  the  king,  and  exclaimed, '  Sire,  voilit 
voire  portrait.'  The  king  instantaneously  laid  aside  all  counterfeit; 
*  Eh  bien,  oui,  vous  avez  votre  roi  en  voire  presence  et  en  voire 
pouvoir,'  and  endeavoured  to  excite  his  loyally  and  his  compassion, 
showing  him  the  queen,  who,  with  the  Uauphin  in  her  arms,  had 
fallen  upon  her  knees;  but  with  less  effect  than  Margaret  of 
Anjou  had  done  to  the  British  outlaw  of  the  forest.  The  wretch 
replied  by  saying  that  he  knew  the  king  all  the  time,  and  had 
used  duplicity  only  to  take  better  measures.  The  troops  were 
soon  seduced  by  t)ie  populace,  and  no  longer  obeyed  llielr  ulKcers. 
One  single  regiment  still  remained  faithful ;  it  was  a  German  re> 
giment,  the  Royal  Allemand,  which,  under  the  command  of  Mons. 
de  BouilI6,  had  spent  the  night  close  to  the  walls  of  Henay,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  king.  A  detachment  of  his  troops  had  already 
attacked  tlie  bridge  of  Varennes,  but  was  repulsed  wtlhin  hearing 
of  Louis  XV'I.  when  an  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette's  arrived,  with 
orders  to  take  hijn  back  to  Paris,  wherever  he  might  be  arrested; 
'  Voili  done,'  said  Louis,  *  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  qui  me  fait 
an^ter  deux  fois  pour  6tablir  sa  r^publique.'  Within  an  hour  and 
R  half  after  die  departure  of  the  royal  family.  Monsieur  de  Bouitle 
attacked  the  bridge ;  but  learning  that  all  was  lost,  and  (hat  the 
whole  country,  together  with  the  garrisons  of  Metz  and  Thionville, 
was  ready  to  oppose  him,  he  retreated ;  and,  with  several  of  his 
officers,  emigrated  in  die  night  across  the  frontier. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  insults  and  torments  which  the  king 
and  family  were  forced  to  endure,  while  comiucting  back  to  his 
capital.  His  three  guards  were  chained  upon  the  coaclt-box. 
The  people,  tlie  municipal  officers  of  every  village  roared  out  for 
his  destruction.  As  he  passed  through  one  of  these,  the  Comtede 
Dampierre  rushed  through  the  mob  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  was  murdered.  At  length  Messieurs  de  Latour-Mau- 
boui^,  Bamave,  and  PeUon,  dispatched  for  the  purpose,  met  the 
procession,  and  entered  the  carriages  in  wliicli  the  royal  family  was 
seated.  To  this  circumstance  Louis  owed  another  year's  reign  Upon 
ibe  revolutionary  throne,  called  constitutional,  from  a  constitution 
which  never  had  existed.  Barnave,  whether  it  was  that  his  heart 
u  2  had 
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dnid  never  been  utterly- depraved,  though  bis  imagiiratibn  wav-mii?- 
vuided^  or  ihat  he  was  capable  of  a  return  to  honest  sentimciftfli, 
.WM  moved  to  pity  when  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not 
through  the  roodium  of  faction,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  tb* 
foytl  sufferings,  so  unmerited,  and  so  much  virtue  so  oppressed 
i«nd  bunted  down.  Even  Petion  was  touched ;  and,  as  he  held  the 
tDaiiphifi  on  his  knees,  wept  at  the  ill-treatment  which  he  thouf^ 
it  bis .  duty  to  inflict  upon'  innocent  childhood.  But  Baniave, 
iiSth  his  party,  of  which  his  talents  had  made  him  chief,  bad,  sincte 
death  df.Mirabeau,  taken  the  lead  in  the  assembly;  ancttbus 
stemmed,  for  a  short  time,  the  torrent  which  ultimately  bore 
away  the  last  ensigns  of  royalty.  •  •    ' 

,  31ie  person  who  communicated  to  the  Assembly  the  intelligence 
of  Itbe  king's  departure,  was  Alexandre  de  Beauhamois,  husband  of 
the  wom^n  who  afterwards  became  so  well  known,  and  who  crowned 
a  life  of  strange  vicissitudes,  as  fallen  empress  of  the  revolution.    The 

Eeatest  agitation  prevailed  at  this  unexpected  news,  and  the  popu- 
ze  accused  Lafayette  as  author  of  the  plot ;  but  he  was  defended 
J>7  Bamave;  and  the  assembly  deputed  si^  commissaries,  with 
orders  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  threatened 
him  with  the  fate  of  Foulon  and  of  Berthier.  This  was  almost  the 
only  instance  in  which  that  body  interposed  its  authority  to  prevent 
assassination ;  and  the  success  it  obtained  showed  that  it  might,  in 
other  cases,  have  interceded  not  in  vain.  After  inditing  a  procla- 
saation  to  the  nation  in  answer  to  one  which  the  king  had  published, 
the'  legislative  body  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  which  was  some 
indiflferent  point  of  general  legislation ;  thereby  afllecting  a  dignity 
and  calmness,  which,  indeed,  were  better  aflected,  than  real.  The 
itimours,  notwithstanding,  were  various.  Some  rejoiced  at  finding 
the  throne  so  easily  vacant  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  others  were 
for  instantly  proclaiming  the  republic ;  but '  that  (said  Robespierre) 
will  be  a  useless  measure,  unless  you  strike  terror  into  the  breasts 
of  every  prejudiced  man,  by  the  death  of  every  traitor.  Blood ! 
Blood !  Such  is  the  cry  of  the  virtuous  people,  wearied  out  with 
being  so  long  deluded  by  its  rulers.* 

.  On  the  evening  of  the  2Sfd,  ^ihe  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette 
brought  back  the  news  of  the  king's  arrest.  The  joy  was  universal, 
exicept  among  the  deputies,  who  began  to  feel  tne  extent  o^  their 
responsibility,  in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  their  sovereign.  Drouet, 
the  hero  of  the  day,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  compared  to  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquity.  The  return  of  the  royal  family,  bow- 
ever  it  may  have  cgsciled  the  compassion^  of  a  few,  only  gratified 
the  fury  of  the  poptUace ;  and  the  dreary  silence  in  which  the 
procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  palace,  was 
ntemtpted  by  one  only  cry,  *  Mort  i  qui  se  tiendra  d6couvert  de^ 
*    *  ■   -'  vant 
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"vant'le  roi.'  Ouu  extraordiiiiiry  act  of  courage  deserves  tu  be  men-' 
tioned  in  this  place.  M.de  Guilhermi,  on  bearing  this  cry,  threw 
his  hat  among  the  crowd,  saying,  '  Me  \e  rapporlera  qui  voudra;' 
and  remained  uncovered  ihe  whole  day. 

When  the  impressions  caused  by  llie  flight  and  return  of  the 
royal  family  had  a  little  subsided,  the  assembly  began  to  think  of 
accomplishing  its  hist  task;  the  constitution  which  it  had  been 
convened  to  form.  The  men  who  composed  litis  work,  which, 
h^d  it  not  been  surpassed  in  later  times,  might  well  have  been 
called  [he  masterpiece  of  legislative  absurdity,  Thourei,  Target, 
Chapelier,  8tc.  had  become  a  little  wiser  by  experience ;  and,  had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  paternal  vanity  from  new-moulding  the 
entire  fabric,  it  is  probable  that  a  better  order  of  things  would  have 
been  proposed.  But  was  the  nation  wise  and  good  enough  to 
have  abided  by  it?  It  was  in  vain  that  Malouet  besought  them 
to  confess  and  to  repair  their  errors,  while  the  work  was  still  in 
their  poj^scKsion,  and  not  to  let  loose  upon  their  devoted  country 
tlie  fearful  contents  of  their  Pandora's  box.  They  remained  obsti-, 
iiate,  and  even  the  royalists  smiled  at  seeing  (heir  absurdity.  The 
Jacobins,  who  had  made  immense  progress  in  anarchy,  reproached 
(hem,  nevertheless,  with  an  intent  to  make  the  revolution  retro- 
grade; and  the  clubs  cried  out,  in  every  part  of  France,  for  their 
dissolution.  Tlie  assembly  yielded  to  their  clamours,  and  prepared 
for  their  retreat;  bequeathing  to  them  the  revolution  and  the  ruin 
of  their  country  still  to  be  completed.  A  few,  indeed,  foreseeing 
how  much  worse  thnn  themselves  their  successors  would  be,  were 
against  their  own  dismissal ;  but  public  opinion  was  unfavourable 
to  their  longer  continuance  in  power.  A  weariness  and  disgust  of 
office,  sad  prognostic  in  the  third  year  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, characterised  the  dying  moments  of  the  chamber;  and  an 
equal  impatience  was  preying  upon  those  who  were  to  succeed. 
In  this  disposition  of  mind,  the  electoral  assemblies  were  convened, 
before  whom  the  best  title  which  the  candidates  could  offer,  was 
to  declare  themselves  not  constitutionals, but  republicans. 

The  king  was  still  a  close  prisoner,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  be  his  opinion  what  it  might,  could  not  be  held  as  an 
act  of  bis  free  will.  A  deputy,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, M.  de  Croix,  proposed  granting  him  entire  liberty,  were  it 
only  to  show  the  world  that  no  constraint  was  used.  His  motion 
was  rejected;  but,  in  its  place,  an  entire  amnesty  for  all  die  crimen 
committed  during  the  revolution,  was  proposed,  and  supported  even 
by  the  Jacobins,  many  of  whom  were,  at  that  moment,  in  prison,. 
by  order  of  tlie  assembly,  for  the  late  riots.  At  length  the  con- 
stitution was  presented  to  the  king,  who,  with  his  accustomed 
weakness,  and  without  duly  weighing  the  importance  of  the  case, 
li  3  determined 


itolamiined  Co  accept  at  once  the  whole  of  iu  contents;  tfioiqjh|  idf 
hb  heart,  he  coiild  not  but  know  that  many  of  them  were  destmctWe. 
His  friends. and  best  advisers  besought  him  to  consider  and  retiae: 
but  Lafayette  had  ttie  scandalous  audacity  to  threaten  diat  he  would 
do  longer  protect  him  if  he  made  a  single  observation.  In  a  letter 
to  the  assembly^  dated  i:3th  Sept.  179W  (he  king  accepted  if 
inq>licitty,  accompanying  his  acceptation,  however,  with  eome 
nstnarks  upon  its  general  tenour.  Rejoicings,  festivals,  solemiiiaed 
this  great  event;  yet  all  foreboded  some  dismal  end.  The  khaff^ 
nine  was  hardly  uttered ;  that  of  Lafayette  was  no  loiter  pro- 
liounced  with  shouts  of  applause.  A  new  generation,  more  skUled 
in  anarchy,  more  thirsting  for  blood,  was  to  succeed,  aud  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  still  more  guilty — 

^tas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Hos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

The  reign  of  ordinary  revolutionists  was  gone  by.  The  men  who 
now  attracted  public  notice  and  plaudits,  were  not  Necker,were  not 
Lafayette ;  they  had  become  too  weak  and  poor  for  the  voracious 
palates  of  the  existing  race  of  patriots.  On  the  30th  Septemberj 
1791>  the  king  dissolved  the  assembly  ;  and  the  men  who,  as  they 
passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  populace,  were  crowned  with 
Janrel,  were  Petion,  the  hero  of  the  assembly  that  followed,  and 
Robespierre,  the  god  of  the  Convention,  that  was  to  murder  all 
its  predecessors.  The  constituent  assembly  proclaimed  the  revolu- 
tipn  at  an  end ;  but  there  was  not  one  of  its  members  who  did  not 
wear  upon  his  brow  the  dreadful  conviction  that  worse  remained 
bdiind ;  and  that  very  soon  they  would  be  reckoned  among  the 
victims  of  new  proscription ;  a  just  retribution  for  the  crimes  they 
bad  sketched  out  for  the  misery  and  degradation  of  their  country, 
ti^e  calamity  of  mankind,  and  the  injury  of  true  freedom  throu^ 
the  world. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly ;  from  which,  deluded,  and  we  may  add,  a  large  portion  of 
liational  £urope,  expected  regeneration.  It  had  sitten  about  two 
years  and  three  months  from  the  moment  of  its  self-erection  into 
the  place  and  functions  of  a  national  assembly ;  and  the  general  re- 
sult of  its  actions  was  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  convention, 
with  all  the  evils  which  have  weighed  upon  Europe  since  the  year 
1789. 

The  most  strenuous  admirers  of  the  deeds  performed  by  these 
men,  are  now  reduced  to  confess,  that  all  the  good  derived  from 
them  consisted  in  acts  of  negative  amelioration  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  destruction  of  things,  the  excess  of  which  was  certainly  an 
abose^  but  which^  in  moderation,  are  the  safety  of  empires.    Yet 

eveii 
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even  Uie  list  of  good  thus  operated  h  not  long.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  consisted  in  the  suppression  of  feudal  rights ;  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Robitily,  and  the  annihilation  of  privileged  castes ;  in  the 
destruction  of  aristocracy,  even  that  which  is  founded  upon  the 
ascendancy  of  riches;  in  the  abolition  of  monasteries  and  monks; 
in  the  sale  of  church  property,  which  all  the  kings  of  France  had 
never  dared  to  loucli;  in  the  suppression  of  tithes,  parliaments, 
game-laws,  gabelle,  and  the  reform  of  abuses  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  trial  by  jury,  and  Justices  of 
peace,  were  proposed  to  be  established ;  but,  like  all  other  things, 
where  to  do,  and  not  to  undo,  was  necessary,  these  projects  re- 
mained unexecuted. 

We  will  not  defend  the  things  abolished  by  the  constituent 
assembly ;  and  we  have  formerly  given  our  opinions  upon  the 
state  of  France  before  the  revolution.  Feudal  rights,  oppres- 
sive privileges,  ecclesiastical  monopoly,  the  imperfect  distribution 
of  justice,  may  have  called  aloud  for  reform.  But  no  abuses  that 
existed  under  any  European  government,  called  for  such  extirpa- 
tion as  that  which  was  inflicted  upon  the  French  monarchy;  and, 
had  it  taken  place  against  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant  of  Persia, 
we  should  only  have  said,  that  the  chastisement  equalled  at  least  the 
bffence. 

Had  the  new  rulers  of  France  conceived  what  equity  was, 
they  would,  while  they  reformed,  have  compensated  the  mdividuals 
whose  property,  held  upon  solemn  contract  and  long  tenure,  suf- 
fered by  the  change;  and  not  have  made  of  universal  good  a  gene- 
ral ill.  They  would  have  bmight  with  the  public  money  what  was 
a  public  advantage.  They  would  not  have  made  spoliation  an 
element  of  liberty,  or  injustice  a  principle  of  regeneration.  They 
would  not  have  taught  their  constituents,  that  to  be  brave,  good, 
wise,  industrious,  was  of  no  avail,  since  hereditary  wealth  and  ho- 
nours could  not  be  sacred  against  the  attacks  of  their  descendants; 
since  every  generation  had  a  right  to  overturn  the  world,  and  set  on 
foot  a  new  scramble  for  the  rewards  it  may  offer  to  enierprizing 
vice. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  composed  of  1 128  persons,  of 
whom  the  following  table  gives  an  accurate  representation. 

f  Archbishops  and  Bishops    ....     48  ) 
Cr-ERoy.  .J  Ahbots  aud  Canons 35  >  893 

(Curates ZIO) 

(Princeof  the  Blood  (Duke  ofOrleans)      1  7 
NoBLSs.         .?  Magistrates  of  Sovereign  Courts       .     28  >   270 

(Gemilshommes 241) 

Carried  over 563 

u  4  Tnika 
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I 


!  Ecclesiastics    ■ 
Geiitilsliommfs 12  J 
Mayon  and  Cnniuls 18  I 
Magistmles  of  inferior  iribunals       .     6'2  y  S6S 
Meiiof  Uw '^5  1    ..  , 
Phj-sicians l6 1 
Mtrchants,  Farmers,  &c IJGJ 

Total 1138 

The  alariiiii)g  proportion  of  non-proprietors,  which  may  fairly 
be  reckoned  ut  two-lliirds  of  ihe  list,  promi.sed  naucccssfulcng^e- 
nient  against  all  who  possessed  any  thing;  ;iiid  llie  second  lal>l<; 
billows  that  such  fears  were  not  unfounded. 

! Archbishops  and  Bishops  ....  39'\ 
Abbotianil  Ciuiuna 25  i 
Curates  10  I 
Nubles 180  >  332 
Magistrm^s 10  f  ^^* 
MellofUw 18  I 
l^''^'^" *oJ 

rCk-rgy 140  \ 

Center,  I  Nobles ^of    „„ 

^r  Modc.le,    „H,.t  «f  K,      i,„^,„       ,...,.■.        9^    *«<» 

tZZ''Zu.fPj''')'>^^"-(l-- 101  ( 

rp.f.j.     (^T(,i^j  E^,^,^ 2,(,J 

Co-r^GiocHF.,     (-Prince  of  the  Blood iS 

composed  of -II  ilir  re- 1  Mi:'' "f  Law ^^'^f    ,„g 

roliiTioimrjfBiiionsBct-^Curates SOV   3*0 

inghiHnTto  incoNuerr,  JGentilshoinmes 55\ 

WBlterwBrJ.dividci1.(_nigrPh„„,5_  F^r^g^_^j. 30^ 

So  large  a  portion  oFthe  center,  with  only  a  niajority  of  four  in  the 
extreme  parties,  presents  a  sad  pictnre  of  public  spirit ;  for  nothing 
but  fear,  indifference,  self-interest,  or  imbecility  conid  allow  su 
muny  men,  the  largest  faction  of  the  assembly,  to  be  tossed  about, 
without  any  decided  will,  between  good  and  evil.  Whatever  ill  was 
done  could  be  done  but  with  their  consent ;  for  they  were  more 
than  enough  to  turn  the  balance  as  they  pleated. 

Tills  assembly  had  been  convoked  by  the  king  for  the  expresi 
purpose  of  remedying  the  distressed  state  of  the  finances,  and  other 
abuses  of  the  realm ;  and  the  people,  in  choosing  the  members,  had 
completely  acknowledged  the  aiilhority  of  the  monarch.  Yet  the 
first  act  of  these  deputies  was  to  declare  themselves  inviolable,  in- 
dependent both  of  king  and  people;  their  next,  to  assert  that  all 
authority  resided  in  them.  We  do  not  dispute  the  rights  of  any 
nation  to  a  rcpiesenlaiive  government;  but  we  contend  that  this 
conduct  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  usurpation,  an  infringe- 
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ment  upon  tlie  diiea  of  llie  monarch  nnd  of  llie  people;  both  of 
wiiom  they  looked  upon  with  aversion,  because  ihey  had  injured 
boih.  Every  legitimate  iiistilulion  then,  as  it  reproached  the  irre- 
gularity of  their  own  proceedings,  became  odious  to  them;  and  the 
sole  method  lo  quiet  public  opinion,  and  to  cheat  their  own  con- 
sciences, was  to  destroy. 

Tlie  royal  authority  was  among  the  first  objects  of  their  resent- 
ment. Fourteen  centuries  had  practically  confirmed  what  theory 
sufficiently  suggests;  that  monarchy  was  the  government  suited  to 
tiie  continental  situation,  the  extent,  the  natural  esuberance,  the 
population,  nnd  the  mind  of  France.  The  instructions  given  by  the 
electors  to  their  deputies  in  the  states- general  strictly  enjoined  re- 
spect for  the  institutions  under  which  the  country  began,  continued, 
fiourislted,  during  1400  years.  But  the  oath,  in  the  tennis-court  at 
Versailles,  not  lo  separate  till  they  had  new  modelled  France,  so 
much  admired  by  the  admirers  of  popular  tyranny,  was  a  violation 
of  the  orders  given  by  their  clients;  for  it  is  false  to  say  that  they 
stvnre  in  their  name  and  behalf,  or  even  in  their  interest.  This  trust 
violated,  the  further  degradation  of  the  monarch  naturally  ensued. 

In  July,  1789,  tliey  compelled  the  king,  one  of  the  very  few 
in  history  who  wished  to  limit  his  own  power  in  favour  of  his 
people,  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  the  troops  which 
were  necessary  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  popular  frenzy.  In 
October  they  were  tame  spectators  of  the  insnits  and  massacres 
which  took  place  at  Versailles,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  royal 
family  by  the  banditti  of  Paris;  whither,  to  show  their  deference 
to  the  holy  mob,  they  followed  without  a  murnmr,  after  allowing 
tliemselves  to  be  insulted,  scoffed  at,  by  the  vilest  of  wretches,  and 
betraying  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  constituents  to  butchers 
and  tishwomen,  to  shoe-blacks,  thieves  and  prostitutes.  Soon  after 
this  they  dissolved  the  guard  which  watched  near  the  tlirone,  to 
place  there  rebel  soldiers,  paid  by  a  rebel  authority,  and  commanded 
by  a  rebel  chief;  they  then  proceeded  to  lake  from  the  executive 
the  power  of  sanctioning  all  laws.  They  robbed  the  king  of  his 
hereditary  property,  promising  him  a  stipend  in  its  place.  They 
deprived  him  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  a  right — the 
dearest  of  all  to  such  a  heart  as  that  of  Lewis  XVI. — the  right  of 
mercy.  They  placed  the  entire  administration  of  the  provinces  in 
the  hands  of  the  municipalities;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  factions  clubs 
disseminated  through  the  kingdom,  They  handed  the  army  over  to 
committees,  independetit  of  the  monarch,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
(lie  soldiers  to  disobedience,  disaffection  and  disloyalty.  They  seized 
on  the  diplomatic  functions,  and  confided  the  delicate  missions  of 
foreign  powers  to  a  numerous  assembly.  They  took  from  the  king 
(he  right  of  peivce  and  war,  the  superintendence  of  the  finances, 
,.  and 
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and  the  appointment  to  offices.  Thej  loaded  with  marks  of  efetoem 
eirery  minister,  every  man,  who  betrayed  him.  They  covered  wMi 
ignominy  his  faithful  servants,  and  rewarded  all  who  reviled,  and 
taunted,  and  calumniated  him.     They  drove  him  from  hb  throne,  a 

Erey  to  bitterness,  in  despair  at  seeing  his  benevolence  miatiakeii, 
is  good  intentions  misrepresented,  his  heart  misjudged;  and  when 
hunted  down  by  blind  and  wicked  folly,  and  reduced  to  seek  for 
safety  beyond  their  reach,  instead  of  rejoicing  that  they  could  per- 
j>etrate  their  evil  purposes  without  his  murder,  they  pursued  him  to 
the  extremity  of  his  empire  to  bring  him  back  to  new  ignominy  and 
sufferings,  crowned  by  a  death  which  all  their  malice  atifd  perversity 
could  not  prevent  from  being  the  death  of  the  just.  Before  they 
had  utterly  dethroned  their  king,  however,  they  began  to  dethrone 
the  sovereign  people,  and  allowed  them  to  be  decimated,*  in  the 
newness  of  their  reign,  as  a  prelude  to  the  royal  murder. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  massacre  the  people ;  it  was  necessary 
to  take  away  from  them  religion,  morality,  the  belief  in  God,  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  all  pity,  mercy  and  forbearance.  The 
efficacious  step  to  this  end  was  the  degradation  of  the  clergy.  Take 
away  from  the  French  the  golden  chalice,  the  altar  spread  with 
plate  and  jewels ;  cover  the  priest  not  with  robes  pontifical,  but 
with  sackcloth ;  show  them  the  prelate,  not  in  his  episcopal  palace, 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  retinue,  but  on  a  bed  of  straw;  present 
him  as  the  poor  labourer,  not  as  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  and  all 
fieeling  of  religion  will  be  lost  to  them.  This  the  Constituent 
Assembly  did.  They  dragged  in  the  mire  every  emblem  of  belief 
and  belief  itself;  and  this,  too,  at  a  moment  when,  from  the  slackness 
of  legal  restraint,  morality  was  more  necessary  than  ever.  At  the 
tery  time  when  more  than  half  the  nation  was  breathing  only  ven- 

ireance,  and  threatening  massacres  over  the  whole  land,  the  legis« 
ature  of  Christian  France,  taking  away  from  the  entire  people  the 
only  thought  which  makes  death  consolatory,  prepared  them  with 
lessons  of  atheism  for  the  scaffold  and  the  stake;  and  called  this 
worse  than  human  cruelty,  philanthropy ! 

Nor  was  it  by  precept  only  that  they  made  the  nation  criminal. 
Of  more  than  four  thousand  political  murders,  committed  during 
their  reign  of  twenty-seven  months,  how  many  do  their  deluded  ad- 
mirers suppose  to  have  been  the  subjects  of  official  inquiry?  how 
many  of  the  perpetrators  were  brousht  to  justice?  One!  the  man 
who  carried  about  the  head  of  the  baker,  Francois,  was  tried  at  the 
Chfttelet,  condemned,  and  executed.  How  often  did  these  legis- 
fators  interpose  their  authority  to  prevent,  since  they  would  not 

*  In  an  insurrection  at  tbe  Champ  de  Mars,  Lafayette  had  ooronianded  the  troops  t» 
Sre  upon  the  people,  and  niore  than  one  hundred  fell  in  tbe  first  discharge.  '  The  Mj 
4uiy  of  insurrection'  has  many  amateurs  as  long  at  it  doei  aot  rise  firom  dMir  laMand 

ponish 
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punish  massacres?  Once  only!  they  saved  their  parlizan  Lafayette 
from  the  lantern,  as  it  were  to  show  that  they  might  have  saved 
many  more.  Tliere  is  not  a  single  outrage,  massacre  or  cruelly,  of 
which  their  silence  did  not  make  them  accomplices ;  and  they  have 
to  answer,  before  God  and  man,  for  every  excess  commilled  by  the 
people  while  they  were  in  power,  and  long,  long  afterwards. 

But  how  did  this  assembly,  which  had  pnlled  down  royalty  and 
religion,  and  placed  itself  upon  the  throne  and  altar  of  the  country, 
act  in  its  new  elevation?  Undaunted  before  the  bayonets,  which 
were  too  lenient  to  suppress  it,  how  did  it  demean  itself  before  a 
populace,  armed  only  with  bludgeons,  and  the  fangs  which  nature 
gives  to  beasts  of  prey  and  rapine  ?  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  sena- 
tors of  the  tennis-court  trembled  when  the  men  of  the  6lh  and  6tli  of 
October  came  lo  help  them  in  their  work  f  that,  with  crests  erect 
and  proud  against  the  monarch  who  would  have  given  his  people 
freedom,  they  bent  their  necks  as  footstools  beneath  the  lowest  of 
the  populace?  that  while  founding  liberty,  which  was  admired,  said 
M.  Clootz,  by  tlie  whole  human  race,  ihey  were  preaching  up  dela- 
tion and  treachery  among  friends  and  parents?  and  that  the  only 
act  of  clemency  shown  by  these  magnanimous  opposers  of  tyranny, 
was  a  bill  of  amnesty,  of  which  there  were  no  criminals  to  take  ad- 
vantage except  their  own  hireling  assassins  ? 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  had  other  mighty  occupations.  They 
had  conspiracies  to  unmask,  and  insurrections  lo  plttn,  and  chateaux 
to  burn,  and  massacres  to  organize,  and  confiscations  lo  execute, 
and  finances  to  create;  and  they  had  laws  to  enact,  as  well  as  a 
constitution  to  form.  In  eight  hundred  and  twenty  days  they  brought 
to  light  sixty-six  conspiracies,  and  excited  seventy-one  insurrec- 
tions. The  amount  of  castles,  country-seals,  and  large  mansions 
destroyed  by  tire  during  that  time  exceeded  two  hundred;  of  mas- 
sacres, three  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three ;  of  confisca- 
tions, according  to  their  own  accounts,  ^3 1 3,,'J33,,'^33  sterling; 
of  pa  per- money  created,  and  which  soon  became  valueless. 
■£'16,000,000  sterling;  of  laws,  two  thousand,  five  hundred  ana 
fifty-seven ;  and  moreover  a  constitution  was  given,  whose  duration 
was  shorter  than  tlie  time  employed  to  draw  it  up.  To  show  what 
the  surprizing  activity  of  Frenchmen  can  perform,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  average  labours  of  this  assembly  per  diem, 
abstracting  fractions.  Every  twelfth  day  a  conspiracy;  every  ele- 
venth day,  an  insurrection ;  every  fourth  day,  the  country  enlightened 
bysome  blazing  country-seat;  every  day,five  massacres, accompanied 
by  more  than  savage  cruelty,  and  occasional  cannibalism;  every 
day  ^JQU^tiG  sterling  capital  confiscated;  every  day,  ^30,000 
Sterling  of  valueless  paper-money  emitted.  But  what  was  ah  thii 
to  their  legislative  wisdom?  Every  day,  during  two  years  and  three 
lu,  tfaey  enacted  three  laws  and  otie-eighth,  and  formed  the  «^ 
■^^  the 
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part  of  a  constitution  are  perennius.    Yet  this  is  the  beat  aaaeniblj. 
that  France  has  ever  been  able  to  collect ! 

■The  Constituent  Assembly,  however,  had  its  admirers,  not  only 
among  men  whose  passions  it  flattered,  but  among  those  who  had 
reasoned  and  reflected.  Tlie  illusion  which  words,  and  speeches,, 
and  declamations  had  created  in  their  favour,  was  the  more  dan« 
gerons,  as  it  was  frequently  allied  with  generous  feelings.  Bad 
meoi  indeed,  were  inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  catching  aome- 
ibit^,  amid  the  ruin,  to  mend  their  fortunes;  but  the  good  were 
deceived  by  the  hope  that  the  errors,  faults  and  crimes  of  the  revo- 
lution were  but  the  excesses  of  a  people  long  oppressed,  and  who 
did  not  yet  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  energies  which 
thqr  had  just  recovered.  They  imagined  that  the  irregular  effer- 
vescence would  subside;  and  that  the  purest  and  the  clearest  liberty 
would  at  length  become  uppermost.  One  great  man,  endowed 
with  more  prophetic  mind  than  the  rest,  stepped  forward  as  cham- 
pon  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  gave  his  reasons  to  the  world  in 
a  work,  every  page  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  time;  and  which 
will  be  remembered  and  honoured  as  long  as  the  Englbh  language 
shall  exist,  or  the  French  revolution  be  recollected  with  the  feelings 
It  deserves. 

The  public  abjuration  made  by  Mr.  Burke  of  the  sentiments 
which  his  former  friends  entertained  upon  the  French  revolution, 
drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  many  new  enemies ;  but  not  one 
among  them  could  refute  him  by  argument.  Time  since  has 
ahown  that  to  do  so  would  have  been  impossible ;  and  it  was  not 
without  pain  and  astonishment  that  we  read,  within  a  few  yeanf,  a 
character  of  this  great  man,  in  which  he  was  delineated  most  un- 
justly, with  unmerited  censure,  and,  still  more  insidiously,  damned 
with  faint  praise.  He  is  said  to  be  '  a  man  of  fine  fancy  and  subtle 
reflection,  but  not  of  sound  practical  judgment,  or  of  high  and  rigid 
principles ;  not  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  man  of  sense  and  busi- 
neM;  but  a  keen  and  accomplished  pamphleteer,  an  ingenious  poli- 
tical essayist;  to  have  had  an  unlimited  power  of  throwing  true  or 
false  weights  into  the  scales  of  political  casuistry,  but  not  firmness 
of  mind,  or  honesty  enough  to  hold  the  balance ;  that  his  vanity  or 
his  spleen  more  frequently  decided  than  his  judgment ;  and  that 
the  fierceness  of  his  zeal  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  levity  of  bia 
tinderstanding,  and  the  want  of  conscious  sincerity.'  We  will  not 
continue  the  quotation.  But  would  any  man  suppose  this  to  be 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Burke ;  of  him  whom  none  could  answer,  and 
all  whose  predictions,  one  or  two  excepted,  as  it  were  to  remind 
.OS  that  the  greatest  of  men  is  but  man,  have  been  fulfilled  by  the 
^vent  ?  It  is  not  even  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  orator. — We  must 
rapidly  turn  aside  from  the  indignation  and  disgust  which  such  a 
portrait  excites. 
^     '  Art: 
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Art.  il. — A  Description  of  the  Atitiquilies  and  other  Curiusititi 
of  Rome.     13j  the  Rev,  Ednard   Burton,  M.A.  Student  of 
.     Christ  Church.     8vo.  pp.  590. 

"jV/TK.  Burton  opens  his  book  with  the  approach  to  Rome,  aud 
■^  -^  his  object  is  to  chastise  the  expectations  of  those  persons 
who  have  pampered  themticlves  with  the  prospect  of  a  galaxy  of 
all  that  is  great  and  glorious,  in  the  Eternal  City.  This  is  judi- 
cious ;  both  because  Mr.  Burton's  subject  leads  him  principally 
into  detail,  and  accordingly  affords  hiui  small  scope  for  fanciful 
excursions;  and  also,  because  we  conceive  that  the  tii;Sl  inir 
pression  of  Rome  is,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  unsatisfactory.  - 
Unfortunately,  veij  few  traYcllera  approach  Rome  in  the  ^rst 
instance  with  the  moderate  expectations  of  Virgil's  Shepherd ; 
prepared  for  nothing  more  splendid  than  what  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  at  their  own  country-towns  on  a  mar|(et-day.  They 
have  taken  on  trust  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and  orators,  and 
historians  of  u  country  fertile  in  such  characters  ;  and  the  Queen  of 
Cities,  throned  upon  her  seven  hills  in  marble  majesty,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  ^vorld  conquered  by  the  valour  of  her  sous,  holds  up  to 
them  a  picture,  the  effect  of  which  they  are  perhaps  unwilling  to 
spoil  by  tilling  up  all  its  parts  with  too  curious  accuracy;  otherwise 
it  is  certain  that  information  enough  is  to  be  obtained  from  Roman 
authors  to  prepare  tiiem  for  a  scene  of  much  more  moderate  splen- 
dour in  the  capital  of  Italy.  From  tliem  tliey  might  have  learned, 
before  they  put  themselves  on  hoard  the  packet,  that  all  those 
points  upon  which  the  iniaginution  reposes  with  so  much  com- 
placency, are  perfectly  consistent  with  disorder  and  misery  and 
tilth  :  they  might  have  learned,  that  the  Tiber  was  of  old  but  a 
torpid  and  muddy  stream;  that  heretofore  the  streets  of  Rome 
were  dark  and  narrow,  and  crooked ;  that  carriages  of  pleasure 
(of  which,  by  the  bye,  the  carpenlum,  one  of  the  jnost  common, 
probably  very  little  surpassed  our  lilted  and  jolting  tax-cart)  were 
by  law  prohibited  from  entering  them  except  on  certain  days,  so 
little  space  was  there  for  driving ;  that  the  sedans,  which  were  used 
in  theii'  stead,  put  the  people  to  infinite  confusion;  that  there  were 
few  scavengers,  and  no  lamps ;  that  when  a  Roman  returned  home 
from  a  supper  party,  he  had  to  pick  his  way  along  with  a  hora 
lantern,  and  bless  himself  if  he  reached  his  owu  door  without 
a  ihower  fromau  attic  alighting  on  his  cap  of  liberty;  that  the  por- 
ticos and  approaches  to  the  baths  were  subject  to  every  species 
of  defilement,  so  that  even  the  symbols  of  religion  were  enlisted  for 
their  protection ;  that  the  statues  with  which  the  city  was  peopled 
were  treated  with  that  contempt  which  Launce  would  have  re- 
buked even  in  his  dog ;  that  the  images  of  the  gods  were  disfigured 
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S*    painted  faces  and  gilded  beards ;  and  that,  though  the  Venus  de' 
edici  never  appear^  in  a  hooped  petticoat,  nor  the  Apolla  Bel«' 
vedere  in  a  blue  swallow-tailed  coat  with  metal  buttons,  yet  that 
tlw  costume  of  the  day,  whatever  it  was,  was  very  generally  be- 
stowed on  the  representatives  of  heaven ;  that  the  houses  were  fiir 
the  nost  part  brick,  many  of  them  crazy,  and  supported  upon 
props,  and  that  such  as  belonged  to  a  Patrician  himsdf,  had  oftea 
tbe  ground-door  assigned  to  a  huckster  or  a  dealer  in  oil ;  diat  in 
Ike  windows  (which  were  few  in  number)  glass  was  seldofai  if  ever 
to  be  seen,  but  in  its  stead  a  diml^  transparent  stone,  or  shutter  of 
wood ;  that  from  a  want  of  chimnies,  the  rooms  were  ftdl  of  amokey 
iriueh  was  left  to  make  its  escape  by  the  tiles,  the  windows,  an4 
Alt  door;  that  on  this  account  Vitruvius  expressly  forbade  carved 
work  or  moulding,  except  in  the  summer  apartments,  where  no 
fire  was  admitted,  because  in  the  others  they  would  be  covered' 
WMi  soot  (lib.  vii.  c.  4.);  that  amongst  the  accomplishments  of  a 
cpok,  it  was  expected  that  he  shouldbe  skilful  in  detecting  which 
way  the  wind  blew,  lest,  if  he  opened  the  wrong  kitchen  window, 
the  smoke  should  be  driven  into  the  broth ; — that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  ancestors  of  a  Roman  gentleman,  when  they 
had  occupied  the  niches  of  his  hall  for  a  few  years,  bore  a  very 
strSung  resemblance  to  modem  chimney-sweepers ;  that  the  Ro«> 
mans  made  as  much  use  of  their  fingers  at  a  meal  as  Engli^dimen 
do  of  their  forks  ;  and  that  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  gives  it  as  a 
piece  of  Chesterfield  advice  to  the  young  gallants  of  his  time> 
^  not  to  smear  their  mouths  with  their  greasy  hands'  more  than 
necessary ;  that  a  mappa,  or  napkin,  for  each  individual  was  thuy 
absolutely  requisite ;  that  every  guest  brought  his  own,  and,  lest  tfa^ 
gravy  and  sauce-boats  overturned  should  not  do  it  full  justice,  it 
was  made  further  serviceable  as  a  pocket  handkerchief !— They 
might  have  learned,  moreover,  from  the  same  authorities,  that 
the  middle  ranks  of  the  citizens  were  clad  in  white  woollen  ves- 
tures, which  were  of  course  as  habitually  dirty  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  general  poverty  of  the  wearers,  whilst  the  baser 
plebeians,  not  able  to  affect  this  shabby  gentility,  contented  them- 
selves with  garments  of  the  colour  and  quality  and  neatness  of  a 
mendicant  friar's;  that  their  shirts  too  were  composed  of  the 
same  material;  and  that  from  these  causes,  aided  by  the  blessing 
of  a  warm  climate,  and  the  plentiful  use  of  garlic,  the  effluvia  of 
their  public  assemblies  was  so  offensive,  that  even  in  a  roofless 
theatre  the  Emperor  found  it  expedient  to  sprinkle  his  iaithful 
subjects  with  showers  of  rose-water  : — and  having  duly  weighed 
these  and  similar  points  of  minute  history,  they  might  certainly 
have  brought  themselves  to  adopt  more  sober  views  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  ancient  Rome  and  an  ancient  Roman,  and  have  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo  with  the  reasonable  chance  of 
having  their  anticipations  in  many  respects,  at  least,  completely 
fulfilled. 

Having  landed  the  traveller  in  Rome,  Mr.  Burton  proceeds  to 
explain  to  him  the  order  of  his  work,  that  it  is  divided  into 
three  heads — Antiquities,  Churches,  and  Palaces.  We  are  not 
sure  whether  he  would  not  have  done  better  by  confining  himself 
to  the  first  of  them.  Perhaps  the  time  and  paius  wKich  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  two  latter  divisions  would  have  enabled  him  to 
render  the  part  assigned  to  antiquities  more  complete ;  for  some 
points  he  has  overlooked,  and  others  only  touched  upon,  which 
tad  at  least  as  good  claims  to  his  notice  as  many  which  be  has 
laboured  with  greater  care:  whilst  the  churches  and  palaces, 
which  are  described,  after  all  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  which  Home  contains,  that  the  traveller  cannot  make  use 
of  Mr.  Burton's  book  as  his  guide  in  this  department  of  his  re- 
Marches,  except  in  a  very  limited  niunber  of  instances  indeed  ; 
a  circumstance  which  he  will  the  more  regret,  from  the  able  as- 
sistance he  will  receive  from  him,  whenever  he  makes  him  an 
offer  of  it. 

The  churches,  however,  have  been  more  fairly  dealt  with  than 
the  palaces,  though  not  more  than  forty,  out  of  a  hundred  and  iifty, 
(for  so  many,  we  believe,  stund  in  the  city  and  its  immediate 
jsuburhs,)  are  distinctly  specified.  It  is  true  that  this  selection 
comprises  most  of  those  which  deserve  a  stranger's  attention; 
it  does  not  however  include  all.  Thus  we  iind  no  mention  made 
of  S.  Sabina's,  on  the  Aventine,  a  church  attached  to  a  Domi- 
nican convent,  and  every  way  wortli  a  visit;  for  it  is  not  only 
liandsome  in  itself,  but  contains  twenty-four  Corinthian  |)iUars 
of  great  beauty,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  which  very  probably 
once  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  supposed  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  this  convent,  aud  to  which  allusion  is  made 
ifi  the  Carmen  Sseculare.  Again,  we  find  no  mention  of  the  church 
of  S.  Ouofrio,  on  the  Janiculau  Dill ;  and  yet  it  has  many  charms 
for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  genius  coupled  witli  misfortune. 
Tlie  mouks  to  whom  the  church  belongs,  affirm  that  the  last  year 
of  Tasso's  life  was  spent  within  the  walls  of  their  conve^nt ;  and 

*  when  Heaven,'  as  one  of  the  poet's  biographeris  expresses  it, 

*  in  consideration  of  bis  earthly  Jerusalem  removed  bim  to  that 
.which  is  above,'  his  mortal  remaius  were  certainly  consigned  to 
^is  sanctuary.  A  portrait  of  the  bard,  by  an  unknown  band,  aur- 
(uonnts  the  grave;  and  aCai'dinal(Bevilaqua)  boasts,  tu  an  epitaph 
inscribed  upon  a  marble  tablet,  of  having  had  parents  who  were 
friends  of  Tasso.     We  merely  instance  these  omissions,  to  show 

that 
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tliat  Mr.  Burton  has  done  either  too  mucli  or  too-  little.  H<S 
vhould  either  have  abstained  from  modern  churches  alto^tfaer, 
or  have  given  a  more  perfect  catalogue  of  them.  As  it  i»,  the 
t>ook  might  mislead  a  stranger  at  Home,  by  making  him  sup- 
'pose  that  there  is  nothing  worth  troubling  himself  about  which 
IS  not  described  in  it.  lliat  portion  of  the  work  which  is  de^ 
TOted  to  antiquities  is  nrnch  more  complete,  and  will  form  a 
Terj  valuable  and  excellent  companion  to  future  visitors  of  those 
interesting  scenes.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  some  omis- 
sions may  here  also  be  remarked.  No  notice,  for  example,  is 
taken  of  the  colossal  prow  of  a  ship,  with  a  snake  carved  upod 
it  in  relief,  into  which  one  end  of  the  island  in  the  Tiber  is 
•fashioned — a  curious  monument,  recording  the  introduction  of 
the  '  Old  Serpent*  as  an  object  of  worship  into  the  capital  of 
Italy.  This  singular  vessel  may  be  seen  at  the  water  edge  in 
the  garden  of  the  convent  of  S.  Bartolomeo. 

Asain,  the  picturesque  ruin  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid  (so  called  from  a  marble  group  of  those  divinities  found  in 
it)  has  escaped  Mr.  Burton,  it  stands  in  a  vineyard  near  the 
Amphithealrum  Castrense,  and  is  a  semicircular  coved  build^ 
ing,  containing  niches  and  windows,  with  walls  springing  from  it 
on  each  side  like  wings.  No  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  Fountain  of  Egeria ;  nor  are  any  observations 
offered  upon  the  valley  which  has  usually  gone  by  the  name  of 
4hat  nymph,  or  upon  the  grotto  graced  by  the  mutilated  statue  of 
Almon,  (so  long  mistaken  for  Nunia's  favourite,)  or  upon  the 
neighbouring  temples  of  the  Deus  Ridiculus  and  of  the  Muses, 
as  they  are  denominated ;  though  these  are  all  objects  which  want 
and  deserve  elucidation.  These  instances  of  omission  occur  to  us 
at  the  moment.  In  other  cases  we  sometimes  find  an  impatience 
of  investigation,  which  they  who  *  have  ta'en  the  antiquarian  trade' 
must  not  allow  themselves  to  indulge.  The  Forum  is  dispatched 
in  a  somewhat  summary  manner.  'The  position  of  the  Rdstra^the 
Comitium,  as  well  as  of  many  other  objects,  is  equally  uncertain ; 
and  though  much  might  be  said  as  to  the  use  which  was  madeof 
them,  and  the  facts  connected  with  their  history,  yet  in  treating 
of  the  monuments  still  existing  in  Rome,  we  must  omit  such  sub^ 
jects  as  not  forming  a  part  of  our  plan.' — p.  185.  This  is  not 
satisfactory ;  who  would  be  (rontented  to  quit  the  Roman  Forum 
without  endeavouring  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  probable,  if 
not  the  real  site  of  the  ancient  Rostra  f  Caesar  removed  them 
from  their  old  position  in  front  of  the  Comitium  and  Curia,  and 
Nardini  gives  good  reason  for  thinking  that  he  placed  them  at  the 
south  comer  of  the  present  Campo  Vaccino,  under  the  rootsof  th^ 

Palatine 
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Palatiiienearthefountain.  Neitheris  it  consistent  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ton'a  practice  on  other  occasions,  to-avoid  discussing  the  site  of  a 
building,  upon  the  plea  that  ibe  building  itself  lias  rfisappeaved. 
Witness  hia  account  of  the  Circus  Flaminius  (p.  333.),  of  the 
Circus  of  Nero  (p.  335.),  and  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus. 

These  omissions  in  the  plan  of  hia  work,  Mr.  Burton  must  per- 
ceive, we  should  not  have  regretted,  unless  we  had  in  general 
diought  highly  of  the  information  which  he  gives  us  when  he  is 
more  communicative ;  and  we  have  taken  notice  of  theui  only 
t>ecause  we  are  sure  that,  with  a  little  trouble,  he  may  herealler 
render  '  the  Antiquities'  (whatever  may  become  of  the  Churches' 
and  '  Palaces')  so  complete,  aa  to  leave  his  friends,  when  he 
conducts  tlieni  '  per  la  citti  dolente,'  nothing  todesire. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed 
with  such  cursory  observations  aa  have  suggested  themselves 
to  us  in  the  perusal  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Burton  seema  to  doubt  whether  the  Tuscans  had  not  some 

share  in  the  early  republican  works  of  Home,  and  'quotes  Virgil 

as  countenancing  a  conjecture  that  there  was  a  city  in  that  place 

before  ihe  time  of  Romulus.  ■  '     . 

'  HiBC  duo  prieterea,'  says  Evaiider  to  >Eneaa,  '  djsjeclis  oppida 

Reliquias  veterumqae  vides  moiiumenta  virorum.  _.  ^ 

'  Hanc  Janus  Pater,  hanc  Saturniis  condidit  urbeni,  ''■  1 

Janiculum  huic,  illi  fiierat  Saturnia  nonien.'  ■  j 

But  however  substantial  the  Tuscan  masonry  might  be,  he  con- 
cludes, and  with  reason,  that  we  have  not  so  many  specimens  of 
the  progress  of  these  people  in  the  arts  as  is  commonly  sup- 
poseid ;  for  the  vases  which  are  so  generally  called  Etruscan,  are  un- 
doubtedly Grecian,  and  come  almost  all  from  the  kingdom  of 
Maples."    (p.y4.; 

Much  stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  by  the  advocates  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans,  upon  the  oblong  cinerary  vessels  and  sar- 
cophagi which  are  still  preserved  at  Volterra.  As  early  or  genuine 
Specimens  of  the  state  of  the  arts  amongst  that  mysterious 
people,  we  are  persuaded  they  cannot  be  adduced  with  truth  or 
propriety ;  they  are  probably  cut  by  Greek  artists,  and  are  of 
a  comparatively  modem  date.  The  subjects  of  (he  reliefs  with 
v'liich  they  are  adorned  are  Grecian,  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs 
— Meleager's  Hunt,  and  the  like.  The  architecture  which  is 
occasionally  introduced  is  also  Grecian,  and  such  too  as  indicates 
a  period  of  great  declension  in  taste— Corinthian  capitals,  for 
instance,  combined  with  triglyphs  on  tlie  frieie.  Thai  lliey  were  ' 
VOL.  xxvin.  NO,  Lvi.  X  made 
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made  upon  the  spot,  and  not  imported,  U  pretty  certaiu  firom  the 
i^aterialy  ^hich  is  generally  alabaster,  the  production  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  instead 
of  being  relics  of  primitive  ages,  they  are  the  works  of  thofl9 
Qreeks  who  came  into  Italy  in  such  numbers  after  the  conquest  of 
their  country  by  Rome. 

Two  of  these  receptacles  of  the  dead  are  sufficiently  large  for  a 
<;orpse,  the  rest  were  only  destined  for  ashes;  so  tfant  probably 
Uie  Tuscans,  like  the  Greeks  and  Uomans,  did  not  adopt  exclu- 
sively either  the  practice  of  burning  or  burning  the  body*  And 
here  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  an  aaaertion  of 
Mr.  Burton's,  (p.  241.)  '  that  in  Greece  the  bodies  were  almajfs 
burned;'  had  he  recollected  the  chapter  in  Potter  where  thi3 
subject  is  treated,  he  would  have  found  cause  for  qualifying  hia 
observation,  llie  well-known  prayer,  too,  of  the  survivorfl,  for 
their  departed  friends,  *  that  the  earth  might  lie  lightly  on  them/ 
though  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  Romans,  was  of  Greek  origia* 
We  may  remember  the  gentle  epitaph  in  the  Anthologia^ 

*  itf  am  uarit  yvf  lar^  wn^,  osxif  k  Sim^X't 

which  a  friend  of  ours  translates — 

'  Light  lie  the  dust  on  thee,  Nearchus, 
That  dogs  may  sooner  get  thy  carcass  T 

The  prayer  itself,  however,  could  only  apply  where  the  corpse  was 
committed  to  a  grave. 

The  subject  of  aqueducts  has  been  much  discussed  by  anti- 
quaries, and  these  structures  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  hydrostatical  principle,  that 
water  will  rise  to  the  level  of  its  source.  This  supposition,  how- 
over,  Mr.  Burton  combats;  he  thinks  that  they  were  erected 
rather  from  reasons  of  policy  than  from  ignorance;  the  cOnatruc- 
tion  of  them  served  to  employ  many  turbulent  spirita,  and  they 
now  re»ain  splendid  monuments  of  Roman  perseverance  and 
ppwer*  ^  At  Lyons,  where  some  fragments  of  arches  still  exist, 
the  water  waa  conve;^^d  in  this  manner  two  leagues,  and  yet  the 
hiU  at  which  it  termimited,  and  on  which  the  ancient  laigdimum 
stood,  contains  several  springs  of  excellent  water.  Even  the.mag*' 
nificent  work  still  existing  under  the  name  of  the  Pont  du  Gnrd, 
and  which  aupplied  Nismea  with  water,  might  have  been  spared, 
aa:  there  is  in  that  city  a  most  copious  spring,  which  is  q^uite  am- 
tural  curiosity.' — (p.  4 1 .)  In  further  support  of  his  af^ument,  Mr. 
Burton  quotes  a  well-known  passage  from  Pliny,  which  (he.  ianja) 
'ought  to  set  the  question  at  rest.'    ^  The  water  which  is  wanted. 

to 
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to  rise  to  any  height,'  observes  the  naturalist,  '  should  come  owt 
of  lead;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source.'— (lib.  sxxi.  p.  6.)  It 
wonld  be  absurd  to  assert,  in  the  teeth  of  lliia  autliority,  that  the 
hydrostatical  principle  was  wholly  unknown  lo  the  ancients;  but 
still  we  doubt  whether  Pliny  himself  so  far  understood  it  as  to 
have  believed  aqueducts  unnecessary.  The  passage  from  which 
the  quotation  is  extracted  is  suflicieDtly  obscuro;  it  seems,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  where  water  runs  a 
short  distance,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  (binos  actus,)  that  it 
finds  its  level;  '  for  if,'  continues  the  author, '  its  course  be  long, 
it  must  be  made  to  rise  and  fall  at  frequent  intervals  lest  the  ba- 
lance should  be  lost,  (ne  hbramenta  pereant).'  What  this  can 
mean,  except  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  channel  by  which 
the  water  is  conducted  must  be  elevated,  every  two  bundred  and 
forty  feet,  to  the  altitude  of  the  source,  that  the  first  impulse  may 
be  preserved,  it  is  diflicult  to  conjecture  :  now  a  succession  of 
such  elevations  would  differ  little  from  a  continued  aqueduct 
upon  arches.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  same  writer,  in  speaking  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct,  thus  expresses  himself: — '  Tliis  new 
work,  undertaken  by  Caius  Cfesar,  and  completed  by  Claudius, 
surpassed  all  the  aqueducts  which  bad  been  built  before;  for  it 
was  conducted  forty  miles,  and  was  of  that  elevation  that  the 
water  might  be  distributed  over  all  the  seven  hills' — (lib,  xssvi. 
p.  15.) — as  if  this  latter  circumstance  depended  upon  the  height 
of  the  arches,  instead  of  the  fountain. 

With  regard  to  aqueducts  being  found  supplying  towns  which 
had  springs  of  their  own,  we  must  recollect  the  quantity  of  water 
f^onsumed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  wanted  not  simply  for  com- 
mon purposes,  but  for  fish-ponds,  for  baths,  public  and  private, 
the  former  of  vast  dimensions;  so  that  even  in  well-watered  situ- 
ations it  was  still  necessary  to  build  '  conserve  d'acqua'  for  collects 
ing  a  sufficient  body;  of  which  huge  reservoirs  many  perfect 
specimens  still  esist,  and  amongst  the  rest  one  at  Lyons,  the  very 
8pot  to  which  Mr.  Burton  refers.  Add  to  this,  that  a  further  sup- 
ply was  frequently  required  for  the  naumachia ;  and  though  this 
was  only  an  occasional  demand,  yet  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
he  met,  whenever  it  was  made,  must  have  been  pennanent. 

The  population  of  ancient  Rome  is  a  question  full  of  contra- 
diction and  difficulty.  Thus  Plutarch  makes  the  returns,  after 
die  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  to  have  been  only  150,000; 
whilst  Tacitus  states  the  inhabitants,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
to  have  amounted  to  nearly  six  millions.  To  reconcile  such  con- 
flicting estimates,  it  must  be  recollected  that  '  in  the  year  of  the 
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city  664,  by  the  lex  Julia,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  mado 
to  bl^long  to  some  tribe,  and  became  full  citizens.  A  census  was 
then  held  in  the  different  towns,  and  transmitted  to  Rome ;  some 
authors  have  added  these  to  the  Roman  census  and  some  have 
not/^ — Again,  it  should  be  further  kept  in  mind,  as  Mr.  Button 
properly  remarks,  that  the  object  of  the  census  was  not  to  ascer- 
tain the  population,  but  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  contri-^ 
buting  to  the  support  of  the  state  by  bearing  arms  or  paying 
taxes.  In  calculating,  therefore,  the  actual  population  of  Rome^ 
great  allowance  must  be  made  for  those  classes  which  did  not  fian 
within  the  observation  of  the  censor. 

<  We  can  form  ^ome  estimate  as  to  the  numbers  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosins,  as  P.  Victor  states  the  houses  to  have  been  altogether  48,389: 
From  this  statement  Gibbon  estimates  the  population  at  1,200,000.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  was  33,000 ;  under  Leo  X.  85,000.  In  1709 
the  inhabitants  were  138,568,  without  reckoning  the  Jews.  In  1765^ 
Gibbon  states  them  at  l6l,899-  In  1819,  I  was  informed,  that  th&f 
ytere  about  120,000,  of  which  nearly  a  tenth  were  ecclesiastics.' — p.  So. 

'  From  an  official  statistical  Almanac,  published  at  Rome  till 
the  year  1800,  but  since  discontinued,  perhaps  on  account  of  th^ 
tale  of  misery  it  told,  it  would  seem  that  the  city  could  then  boaal; 
153,009  inhabitants— of  whom  8  were  bishops,  1586  priesta^ 
1337  monks,  1330  nuns.  At  this  rate,  ^th  only  of  the  wholi^ 
population,  instead  of  i^th,  is  dedicated  to  the  exclusive  service 
of  religion — a  much  smaller  proportion  than  is  commonly  iina-i 
gined,  and  perhaps  than  is  actually  true — for  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  Rome  would  not  feel  desirous  of  publishing  to  Chris- 
tendom (situated  as  it  has  long  been)  ^n  exaggerated  statement  of 
her  ecclesiastical  corps.  That  a  traveller,  judging  by  the  '  Com- 
panies of  Preachers'  whom  he  meets  in  the  streets,  would  pro- 
nounce  them  a  more  considerable  division  of  the  people,  ia  cer- 
tain; but  nothing  is  so  fallacious  as  an  estimate  by  the  eye. 
Those  individuals  in  a  population  who  have  least  to  do  will  be 
most  often  seen ;  and  those  who  wear  a  peculiar  costume  will  be 
most  remarked : — a  single  company  of  soldiers  will  make  a  great 
figure  in  a  town  of  five  thousand  souls.  '  * 

Mr.  Hobhouse  walked  round  the  present  walls  of  Rome  (which 
are  those  of  Aurelian)  in  three  hours  thirty-three  minutes  and  a 
quarter.  Mr.^urton  did  it  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  from 
which  he  cohoiudes  that  the  circuit  is  about  thirteen  EngUsb 
miles.  Tfiere  are  sixteen  gates,  twelve  of  which  are  open;  and 
as  much  confusion  frequently  arises  from  a  variety  pf  nam^s  bet 
longing  to  the  same  gate,  an  alphabetical  list  of  theni  all  is.giyeii 
and  their  respective  claims  are  made  out.  The  Porta  Capena  or 
Appia,  naturally  begets  a  description  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  as 

it 
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it  was  tlie  first  of  the  great  Itotnau  roads,  bo  did'it  iet  the  example 
to  that  system  of  solid  and  unceniented  pavemeDt  whicb,  in  after 
timea,  stretched  through  a  line  of  four  thousand  and  eighty  milea 
length,  unbroken,  except  by  the  sea,  from  the  wall,  of  Antonine 
in  Britain  to  Jerusalem.  Appiiis  Claudius  Ciecus,  the  Mac-Adam 
of  his  day,  was  censor  A.  C.  411,  and  did  not  himself  carry  his 
road  beyond  Capua  ^  it  ^vas  afterwards  extended  lo  Hnmdusium, 
still  retaining  its  original  name,  but  by  whom  this  was  effected  is 
not  known.  Mr.  Burton,  however,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it 
to  have  passed  by  Naples,  Nuceria,  Salernum,  Bruiidusium.  It 
ran  from  Capua  to  Beneventmn,  a  little  beyond  which  it  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  lower  of  which  proceeded  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  to  Brundusium,  whilst  tlie  upper  (which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  more  considerable)  followed  Horace's 
track  through  Equotutium  and  Barium. 

Wc  are  no  less  sceptical  about  the  course  which  is  assigned  to 
the  Via  Sacra. 

'The  Via  Siicra  tillered  ihe  forum  near  the  Temple  of  Anlouinus 
and  Faustina,  p4»sii>g,  as  is  supposed,  under  an  arch  culltd  dial  of  Fa- 
bius.  The  name,  htuvever,  does  not  seem  lo  have  been  lust  when  it 
reached  the  forum;  and,  perhaps,  ihe  Via  Sacra  was  rather  an  ex* 
pressiun  fur  the  whole  line  of  streets  through  witich  the  triumphal. pro- 
cesaions  paaseit  from  the  arch  of  Consiantine  to  the  Capitol,  than  any 
one  particular  street  which  bore  (hat  name^t  certainly  was  not  in  a 
straight  line  ;  but  after  it  had  passed  under  the  arch  of  'I'Jttis  it  went  in 
"  n  slanting  direction  towards  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  from  ihence  to 
Ihe  arch  of  Fabius.'— p.  1R3. 

So  far  from  losing  its  name  on  entering  the  forum,  we  con- 
ceive that  it  was  precisely  then  that  it  was  called  the  Via  Sacra; 
the  part  of  it  which  lay  between  the  arch  of  Conslantine  and  the 
forum  having  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Via  Summa 
Sacra.  Neither  do  we  think  it  probable  that  it  passed  under  the 
arch  of  Titus,  but  rather  that  it  fetched  a  compass  round  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  so  reached  the  Temple  of 
Peace.  The  late  excavations  in  this  part  of  the  Campo  Vaccino 
favour  such  a  supposition;  and  ihc  level  of  the  pavement  of  the 
arch  of  Titus  is  so  very  considerably  above  that  of  the  street  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  whilst  the  distance  between  these 
Iwo  points  is  trifling,  that  the  descent  would  have  been  much 
too  rapid,  and  the  turning  much  too  sharp,  for  a  roud  upon  which 
was  to  move  the  stately  procession  of  a  triumphal  car.  That 
die  arch  itself  can  serve  us  as  a  guide  in  tracing  the  Via  Sacra 
we  do  not  admit;  for  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Burton  in  blink- 
ing that '  all  the  triumphal  arches  which  remain,  or  of  which  the 
situations  are  known,  were  placed  in  the  way  along  which  the 
I  X  :}  processtona 
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procesaions  passed  to  tbe  Capitol/ — p.  198.  The  arch  of  Tn^mh 
for  instance,  which  stood  in  the  forum  of  the  same  namey  wat 
not  so  situated.  Indeed  we  find  triumphal  arches  erected  at.s 
distance  from  the  seat  of  empire,  of  which  examples  remaiii  to 
this  day  at  Susa  and  at  Aoste.  'Fhe  truth  is,  that  they  were  ofte* 
raised  after  the  death  of  the  parties  to  whose  honour  they  were 
dedicated,  which  was  most  likely  the  case  with  the  arch  of  Tltua; 
and  therefore  it  was  to  little  purpose  to  rear  them  acrosa  the 
triumphal  road,  when  the  triumph  itself  had  long  passed  fafi 
and  the  perishable  hero  of  the  pageant  had  been  converted  into  a 
few  ounces  of  dust  and  ashes. 

The  topography  of  the  Capitol  is  involved  in  so  mmch  incar» 
tainty,  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  support  or  refute  any  costfao* 
ture  concerning  it«  We  think,  however,  that  historical  evideiioe^ 
such  as  it  is,  should  rather  lead  us  to  fix  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  on  the  northern  summit,  where  the  Convent  of  Ara 
Cceli  now  stands,  than  on  the  Arx,  which  is  on  the  south  side,  and 
iSures  the  river  and  Mount  Aventine;  for, 

1st.  The  Capitolium,  properly  so  called,  (though  sometimes 
certainly  the  whole  hill  was  comprised  under  this  name,)  seems 
-unquestionably  to  have  been  the  northern  summit;  and  in  this 
Mr.  Burton  acquiesces.  Now  it  follows  that  the  title  of  Capi- 
tolinus  was  much  more  appropriate  to  Jupiter  when  seated  on 
the  Capitolium  than  on  the  Arx. 

Sd.  The  passage  in  Virgil,  where  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
hill  is  contrasted  with  what  it  was  under  Evander,  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion : — 

<  Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem,  et  Capitolia  ducit, 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  sylvestribus  horrida  dumis/ 

The  Tarpeian  rock  and  the  Capitol  are  here  distinctly  specified 
as  the  two  summits,  to  the  latter  of  which,  and  to  the  latter  only, 
the  epithet  '  aurea'  is  to  be  applied,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the 
gilt  tiles  with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  covered.  We  say 
that  this  epithet  attaches  to  the  Capitolia  only,  and  not  to  the 
Tarpeiam  sedem  also,  (which  in  common  construction  it  might 
do,)  for  nobody  pretends  that  tbe  golden-roofed  Temple  of  Jupi*- 
ter  extended  over  both  the  summits;  and  if  the  epithet  is  to  be 
annexed  to  one  of  the  two  substantives  only,  diere  is  no  doubt 
which  lays  the  legal  claim  to  it.  We  think  this  pretty  decisive  of 
the  question.     But, 

3d.  It  appears  from  Dionysius  that  the  front  of  this  temple 
looked  to  the  south  on  Mount  Aventine;  so  that  if  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  built  on  the  Arx,  or  Tarpeian  rock,  it  wouM  have 
crowned  a  precipice,  and  no  open  area  would  have  lain  before  it, 
or  at  least  one  of  very  narrow  limits.    On  the  other  hand/letit 

stand 
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atanii  on  the  Capitol,  and  it  commands  the  whole  Intermontium, 
a  space  amply  sutlicient  for  the  evolutions  oi^^  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession as  it  advanced  to  the  temple  of  the  sovereign  god;  or  for 
the  Pakce-yard  meetings  of  those  days,  over  which  the  popular 
orator  might  conveniently  preside,  mounted  npon  the  steps  of  the 
vestibule. — Palerc.  lib.  ii. 

4th.  When  the  sites  of  ancient  temples  have  been  occupied  in 
so  many  instances  by  modem  churches,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
B  temple,  far  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  splendour,  would  have  been 
succeeded  by  some  sacred  edifice,  rather  than  have  left  itself 
altogether  without  witness;  and  such  a  record  of  it  we  tind 
(allowing  it  to  have  stood  upon  the  Capitolium)  in  the  chucrti 
and  convent  of  Ara  Cceli. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  disposed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Burton, 
when  he  places  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  and  thatof  Jupiter Feretrius  on  the  spot  now  covered 
by  the  convent ;  a  situation,  one  would  imagine,  much  too  choice 
to  be  exclusively  possessed  by  a  building  only  ten  feet  by  five, 
which  the  latter  is  stated  by  Dionysius  to  have  been. 

Before  Mr.  Burton  takes  leave  of  the  Capitol  he  conducts 
us  into  the  Museum,  and  makes  some  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  causes  why  '  sculpture  never  attained  any  excellence  in 
Egypt.'  The  perfection  to  which  that  art  arrived  in  Greece  he 
attributes  to  the  deification  of  heroes  in  that  country. 

'  If  a  god  was  to  be  executed  hi  marble,  he  was  lo  bear  the  human 
form  :  he  was  in  every  respect  lo  be  a  man.  But  in  Egypt,  where 
bcasis  and  monsters  were  selected  as  diviniries,  there  was  not  the  aaine 
chance  of  ihe  human  form  being  well  modelled  :  the  imagination  there 
was  not  elevated  and  reined  by  conlemplatiiig  the  creation  of  a  god  : 
and  even  the  same  wish  of  perpetuating  the  likeness  of  a  murtttl  did 
not  exist,  when  the  bodies  thtraselves  were  prcBerved  for  centuries  iu 
the  form  ofmummies.  The  gretit  excellence  of  the  Italian  painters  at 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  great 
demand  for  religious  subjects.  The  Virgin  Mary  may  at  least  be  called 
the  patron  of  painters  :  and  Catholics  might  say  that  she  had  revenged 
herself  upon  the  Protestants  by  not  assisting  them  in  this  art.  We  may 
add  to  these  causes  the  fact,  which  seems  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  nut  so  finely  formed  as  the  Greeks;  that  artists  h 
lield  in  no  estimation  among  thet 

P-  '''^■ 

The  construction  of  the  Circus  is  described  widi  great  perspi- 
cuity, and  a  very  masterly  and  complete  account  is  given  of  the 
various  regulations  of  the  Circensian  races.  Our  limits  will  not 
peimit  us  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  this  erudite  dissertation,' and 
we  are  uuwilling  to  garble  it  by  partial  extracts.  At  the  same 
X  4  tim* 
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tioie  yvu  must. add,  that  we  cauuot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that 
the  earthen  vessels  inclosed  vi'ithiu  the  brick- work  of  the  walls  of 
tjie  Circus  of  Caracalla  were  fixed  there  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating sound. — p.  380.  The  i)X<<'»  ^^  vases,  of  which  Vitni- 
vins  speaks,  were  placed  in  cells  or  niches  in  the  theatresy  and  the 
voice  of  the  actor  had  free  communication  with  them.  Moreover 
they  seem  to  have  been  adjusted  with  mathematical  nicet}:,  both 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  theatre,  and  to  the  scale  of  uotes: 
whereas  the  vases  in  question  are  embedded  in.  the.. brick  and 
mortar  of  the  walls ;  must  have  been  inaccessible  to  the .  voice  of 
the  speaker;  and  do  not  appear  to  have  had  either  their  dimen- 
fipns  or  their  positions  regulated  by  any  certain  law  whatever.  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  they  were  used  to  economise 
labour  and  expense  in  the  building;  and  from  the  monstrous 
mass  of  broken  jars,  of  which  the  Mons  Testaceus  consistSyit  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  Roman  masons,  comr- 
mouly  employed  them  in  running  up  walls.  The  passage  from 
Juvenal  (Sat.  xi.  170.)  which  Mr.  Burton  quotes  to  justify  his 
opinion,  has.  surely  nothing  to  do  with  either  circus  or  theatre ; 
the  poet  is  contrasting  the  frugal  entertainment  which  he  has  in 
store  for  his. friend,  with  those  scenes  of  debauch  which,  his 
wealthier  and  more  fashionable  countrymen  were  fond  of  offeiing 
their  guests ;  and  the  ^  testarum  crepitus'  cannot  have  so  obvious 
a  meaning  as  the  rattle  of  the  castanets  with  which  the  danciug- 
girls  beat  time  to  their  lascivious  motions. 

From  the  Circus  Mr.  Burton  passes  to  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre, or  Colosseum  as  it  is  now  called,  a  name,  however,  of  en- 
tirely modern  application.  Of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  this  is  infinitely  the  most  striking,  both  from  its  size,  from 
the  recollections  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  from  the  con^ 
trast  which  its  present  condition  presents  to  its  past  history.  It  has 
been  shaken  by  earthquakes;  ravaged  in  the  fury  of  those  intestine 
feuds  which  agitated  Rome  in  the  middle  ages,  when  its  ancient 
structures  furnished  so  many  fortresses  for  the  leaders  of  coatend- 
ipg  factions ;  dismembered  by  the  spoliation  of  the  iron  cramps 
which  bound  its  stones  together ;  and  robbed  of  the  stones  them- 
selves, which  were  piled  into  papal  palaces,  or  calcined  for  ce- 
ment: and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  still  stands  a  vast  and 
magnificent  object. 

Vast,  however,  as  it  is,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  was  ever  ca- 
pable of  affording  seats  to  87,000  persons,  and  less  comfortable 
accommodations  to  <E0,000  others.     The  fact  rests  upon  the  au- 
thority of  P.  Victor,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  makes,  the 
.Circus  contain  385,000  people,  in  opposition  to  Pliny,  who  rates 
jt  at  260/XX),  and  to  Dionysius,  who  reduces  the  number  to 

150,000. 
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150,000,  We  have  been  informed  by  some  vevj  intelligent  Kiig- 
lisli  arcliitecte,  who  were  occupied  many  weeks  in  lakiiig  a  most 
accurate  meaaurenieut  of  the  Colosseum,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
seats  could  not  have  been  provided  for  more  than  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
upper  benches  were  of  wood,  and  were  probabjy  narrower  lLa» 
those  of  stone.  Still  this  circumstance  is  notenough  to  bear  out 
the  estimate  of  P.  Victor. 

Mr.  Burton's  interior  arrangement  of  the  amphitheatre  is  not 
quite  so  clear  as  we  could  have  wished;  nor,  indeed,  in  such  a  mass 
ufruin,  even  with  the  help  of  the  medals  which  remain,  is  it  an 
easy  task  to  trace  the  original  plan.  We  would  submit  it,  how- 
ever, to  his  consideration,  whether  the  whole  caveu  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  divided  into  three  horizontal  and  nearly  equal  parti- 
tions by  two  parallel  and  uninterrupted  galleries ;  each  gallery 
confined  by  walls  of  about  twenty  feet  high,  of  which  that  towards 
the  arena  contained  many  windows  and  doors,  (some  still  in  ex- 
istence,)  through  which  a  view  of  the  spectacle  might  be  obtained, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lobbies  of  our  own  theatres;  whilst 
the  back  wall  was  calculated  to  support  the  neiit  ascending  flight 
of  benches;  and  whether  it  was  not  by  these  means  that  the 
slope  of  the  cavea  (which  must  otherwise  have  been  extremely 
precipitous)  was  relieved.  In  a  detailed  description  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, too,  it  might  have  been  mentioned  that  the  recesses 
of  the  wall  inclosing  the  arena  are  adorned  widi  bas-reliefs, 
almost,  however,  obliterated,  representing  gladiators  fightmg  with 
wild  beasts;  a  feature  of  no  great  consequence  to  be  sure,  but 
which  generally  escapes  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  from  his  atten- 
tion not  being  directed  to  it  by  the  guide-books;  and  that  the 
subterraneous  tunnel  which  opens  towards  the  Coelian  Hill,  and 
which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  drain,  is,  perhaps,  the  identi- 
cal private  passage  in  which  the  life  of  Commodua  was  attempted, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  sister  Lucilla,  as  he  was  entering  the  am- 
phitheatre. A  careful  inspection  will  detect  some  bas-reliefs  on 
the  roof,  morsels  of  giallo  antico  on  the  side  walls,  and  fragments 
of  mosaic  in  the  pavement. 

Neither  is  it  remarked  hy  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  distribution  of 
the  seats,  that  by  a  decree  of  Augustus,  the  women  were  not 
allowed  to  sit  promiscuously  with  the  men — ^an  order  of  things 
which  had  obtained  before  his  time — but,  assigning  places  for  the 
Vestals  on  the  podium,  he  banished  all  other  females  to  the 
higher  parts  of  the  amphitheatie. — {Suelon.  Ortuv.  44.)  We  are 
the  more  disposed  to  take  notice  of  this  omission,  because  we 
apprehend  that  the  author  of  '  Valerius,'  a  novel  of  considerable 
merit,  more  especially  in  those  scenes  which  relate  to  the  amphi- 
theatie, 
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theatre,  has  no  authority  for  mixing  the  spectators  together,  mal^ 
and  female.  We  beg  honest  Sabinus's  pardon  for  thus  stepping 
out  of  our  way  to  separate  him  from  his  mistress ;  but  we  mm 
convinced  that  the  Locarius  (who  was  a  very  ill-bred  fellow  by 
all  we  can  hear  of  him)  would  have  done  so  at  once,  without  cere- 
mony or  scruple. 

The  Antiquities  of  Rome  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of  diis 
volume,  and  after  having  devoted  so  many  pages  to  them,  We 
cannot  afford  much  room  for  comments  upon  the  churches  and 
palaces.  Indeed  under  the  head  of  antiquities  might  be  placed 
very  properly  a  great  part  of  the  observations  which  Mr.  ourtoii 
makes  upon  the  Vatican,  which  is  almost  the  only  palace  lie  de- 
scribes. 

Several  of  the  old  sepulchral  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Vatican  Mr.  Burton  has  copied;  and  one  of  timn, 
taken  at  random,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers,  lioping  tliereby  to 
prove  to  them,  that  however  high  the  credit  of  the  ancients  stands 
for  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  their  epitaphs,  there  were 
amongst  the  Romans  worthy  disembodied  spirits  who  felt  the 
same  hostile  disposition  towards  the  emperor's  prosody  and  Lhtin, 
as  is  so  often  displayed  by  the  manes  of  an  English  country 
churchyard  towards  the  king's  English. 

*  Vetria  .  Phryne  .  vixit  .  tersenos  .  annos. 
Cara  .  meis  .  vi.xi  .  Subito  .  fatale  .  rapina. 
Florentem  •  vita  .  sustulit .  atra  .  dies 
Oc  .  tumulo  .  nunc  .  sum  .  cinercs  .  simul  .  namque  .  sacmli 
Per  .  matrem  .  cararo  .  sunt  .  positique  .  mei 
Quos  .  piuB  .  soepe  .  colit .  frater  .  conjunxque  .  puellae 
Atque  .  obitum  .  nostrum  •  fletibus  .  usque  .  lugent 
Di  .  manes  .  me  .  unum  .  retinete  .  ut .  vivere.  pofisint 
Quos  .  senvptT  .  colui  .  viva  .  libente  .  animo, 
Ut .  sint  .  qui  •  cineres  .  nostros  .  bene  •  tloribus  .  serti 
Ssepe  .  ornent  .  dicat .  sit  .  mihi .  terra  .  levis,' — p.  54$. 

From  this  and  similar  epitaphs  we  may  also  derive  an  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  of  those  persons  who  maintain  that  the 
language  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  at  Rome  differed  so  essen- 
tially from  written  Latin  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  another 
tongue.  It  is  clear  from  these  inscriptions  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  such  corruptions  alone  prevailed  as  would  naturally 
result  from  an  ignorance  of  syntax  and  quantity. 

Before  Mr.  Burton  enters  upon  the  churches  in  detail,  he  n<^ 
tices  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  though  specimens  of 
Gothic  or  German  architecture  (for  so  the  Italians  call  it)  are 
scattered  over  Italy  and  Sicily  by  no  means  scantily,  yet  not 
a  single  one  is  to  be  found  within  the  walb  of  Rome,  nor  yet  in 

its 
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its  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
wbdows  in  the  uorth  sisle  of  the  basihca  of  St.  Paul's.  He  sup- 
poses iherefore  that  Fisa,  where  a  very  early  example  of  the 
Gothic  style  exists  in  her  cathedral,  adopted  and  recommended  it 
to  her  neighbours,  through  her  intercourse  with  the  Ghibdine 
party,  and  her  consequent  predilection  for  German  fashions; 
whilst  Rome,  the  bead  of  the  Guelphic  fecdon,  instead  of  feeling 
any  such  transalpine  offtcAanr,  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  Ger- 
man architects  and  German  architecture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
German  ocean.  This  is  at  least  a  plausible  theory.  Mr,  Burton, 
however,  does  not  tell  us  how  it  happens  that  Gothic  building;s 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  were  scarcely 
less  attached  to  the  Guelphic  interest  than  Rome  itself,  such  as 
Milan  and  Florence. 

Amongst  the  churches,  of  course  St.  Peter's  leads  the  van,  and 
a  long  and  accurate  history  of  its  commencement  and  progress  is 
given,  from  Nicholas  V.,  who  laid  the  first  stone  in  1460,  down 
to  Alexander  VII.,  who  completed  the  colonnade  in  ltiG7.  In 
this  account  the  cupola  (a  feature  now  almost  characteristic  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Italy)  is  not  overlooked.  The  circular 
temple  with  a  dome  appears  to  have  been  much  more  common  iii 
Italy  than  in  Greece.  '  Pausanias,  however,  mentions  six  of  this 
description  in  the  latter  country,  viz.  at  Athens,  Epidaurus, 
Sparta,  Elis,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus.'  Yet  this  structure 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  furnished  the  model  for  the  modern 
cupola,  which  is  nut  a  dome  resting  upon  side  walls,  but  upon 
pillars  and  arches.  '  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
built  under  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  where  a  cupola  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of  that  of 
St.  Peter's.  To  tliis  succeeded  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  in  the  tenth 
century  ;  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  in  the  eleventh  ;  and  that  of  Flo- 
rence, erected  by  Brunelleschi  some  lime  before  Bramante  de- 
signed and  Michael  Angelo  executed  the  most  considerable  of 
them  all,  in  the  capital  of  Christendom. 

'  Many  persons,'  says  Mr.  Burton,  in  speaking  of  the  form  of 
St.  Peter's,  '  still  lament  that  the  plans  of  M.  Angelo  were  ever 
departed  from,  aiid  that  the  Latin  cross  was  substituted  for  the 
Greek,'  The  question,  however,  is  one  where  the  advantages  and 
defects  are  nearly  balanced.  Had  the  Greek  cross  been  adopted, 
the  first  impression  made  by  the  exterior  front  of  St.  Peter's 
would  doubtless  have  been  better ;  for  then  the  lower  part  of  the 
dome  would  not  have  been  concealed  by  the  projecting  nave  j 
whilst  the  fore-shortening  of  this  arm  of  the  cross  would  have  ren- 
dered its  want  of  length  imperceptible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
coup  d'ofij,  on  entering  the  church,  must  have  been  less  sple< 
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tkim  at  present,  when  the  spectator  beholds  with  astonishment  a 
magnificent  vista  of  609  feet  opening  before  him,  the  farther 
extremity  of  which  he  can  with  difficulty  distinguish. 

Of  the  front  there  can  hardly  be  the  same  difference  of  c^inion. 
^  It  gives/  as  Mr.  Burton  justly  remarks,  '  rather  the  idea  of  a 
palace  than  of  a  religious  building' ;  and  the  woful  waste  of  attic 
-windows  which  it  presents,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  goodly  portico 
and  pediment,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  balcony  for  the  pope,  where  he  might  show  himself  at 
.Easter  to  '  the  up- turned  gaze  of  wondering  mortals ;'  though  the 
: ceremony  would  be  much  more  impressive,  and  the  beneciiction 
much  better  heard,  if  his  holiness  were  to  stand  upon  the  noble 
.iSight  of  steps  which  lead  to  the  vestibule,  and  which  command  a 
complete  view  of  the  area  before  them. 

Mr.  Burton  has  a  great  taste  for  relics,  and  often  betrays,  by  an 
: incredulous  smile,  that  he  is  one  of  those  travellers  who  have  di- 
rected their  ste|>s  de  partibus  infidelium. 

*  Within  a  large  chair  of  bronze/  says  he,  in  describing  the  interior 
of  St.  Peter's,  *  raised  a  considerable  height,  is  the  identical  seat  which 
St.  Peter  and  many  of  his  successors  used  ;  but  it  is  completely  cased 
in  its  outer  covering,  which  was  made  in  1667  ;  and  this  precious  relic 
•can  ouly  be  seen  by  mounting  an  internal  staircase.  It  is  reported  to 
be  of  wood,  with  ornaments  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  temerity  to  question  the  genuineness  of  this  chair  after  what  Uonaoni 
has  said  upon  the  subject.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  see  the 
passage,  but  he  must  not  expect  me  to  incur  the  penalties  of  it  by  at- 
tempting to  refute  it.  "  This  is  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  occu- 
pied as  universal  pastor,  till  he  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake.  This 
fact  has  been  so  fully  proved,  that  the  few  sectaries  who  deny  it  must  be 
most  barefaced,  or  a  set  of  children,  and  silly  children  too,  such  as 
Velcinus,  whom  Roflensis  has  refuted,  Sebastian  of  France^  and  some 
obscure  Englishmen  to  be  found  in  Saunders."  Besides  the  danger  of 
classing  ourselves  amongst  these  our  unfortunate  countrymen,  it  would 
be  lost  labour  to  dispute  the  question  after  the  arguments  which  are 
adduced  by  Bonanni.  In  the  first  place,  the  miracles  that  have  been 
wrought  by  it  fully  attest  its  apostolical  antiquity.  Secondly,  Calvin 
doubted,  because  it  was  made  of  wood,  so  perishable  a  material.  *^  But 
if  this  were  a  true  ground  for  doubt,"  says  the  honest  Bonanni,  **  the 
true  cross  and  the  cradle  of  our  Saviour  are  made  of  wood,  as  are  seve- 
ral statues  of  the  Saints,  and  nobody  doubts  about  them.*  ' — p.  431. 

This  and  other  foretastes  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a  very 
plentiful  banquet  when  we  came  to  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebasi- 
tian ;  a  mine  from  which  most  of  the  bones  that  received,  for  so 
many  ages,  the  reverence  of  the  Catholic  world,  were  originally 
drawn.  These  bones  were  not  always  adjusted,  to  be  sure,  with  due 
regard  to  anatomical  precision,  and  the  excellent  S.  Pie,  who  so 

long 
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long  mainlaiiied  an  iin!tii])eached  character  amongst  some  of  our 
Norman  iieighboura,  was  foundat  the  end  of  the  French  revolution 
to  eshUiit  the  curious  phenomenon  of  two  left  legs:— our  anticipR- 
tions,  however,  upon  this  point  were  not  realized  ;  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  we  do  not  regret.  The  train  of  thought  to  which 
the  catacombs  give  rise  in  Mr.  Burton,  is  far  more  profitable  than 
a  sneer  or  a  joke.  Indeed  so  uKcful  and  appropriate  do  we  think 
the  moral  he  derives  from  them,  that  we  sha'l  conclude  our  paper 
by  giving  it  at  full. 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire,'  says  Mr.  Rurton, '  inlo  what  parliculur 
means  the  Calhulics  jiossess  of  ascertaining  ihe  name  of  any  saint  dis- 
covered here,  nor  whether  Sebastian  was  or  was  not  among  the  suffertts. 
But  surety  we  may  pardon  a  little  superiititioM  in  others,  and  indulge  a 
little  veneration  for  that  sput,  which  preserved  the  early  protcsscirs  ofoiir 
religion,  and  perhaps  our  religion  itself,  from  dcstruclion  ;  and  in  tread- 
ing the  ground  which  was  Elained  by  their  blood,  and  which  preserves 
their  remains  even  to  oi^r  own  days,  we  may  surely  cherish  their  memory 
without  a  crime;  and  while  we  would  grieve  for  those  who  would  pay 
ihein  religious  adoration,  we  may  perhaps  feel  a  little  compunction  at  the, 
coldness  of  our  own  faith,  and  animate  our  devotion  by  their  example.'—. 
p.  434. 

In  the  recommendation  offered  by  this  charitable  paragraph, 
we  moat  heartily  concur.  Of  the  many  bad  moral  efifects  which 
&  long  residence  in  Catholic  countries  is  apt  to  produce  qd  an 
English  protectant,  none  is  more  to  be  guarded  against,  than  tlie 
babit  of  looking  at  all  the  ceremonies  and  externals  of  religion  as 
objects,  we  will  not  say  of  ridicule,  from  that  perhaps  his  sense 
of  propriety  may  secure  him,"  but  of  mere  amusement — of  gazing 
at  ihem  in  supercilious  dignity,  as  if  so  sensible  and  well-informed 
a  person  as  himself  could  have  no  part  or  lot  in  such  matters. 
Let  him  not  deceive  himself  into  a  belief  that  such  indifference 
is  philosophy.  None  e^thibit  it  so  strongly  as  the  narrow-miodei^ 
and  ignorant;  and  that  which  makes  the  silly  laugh  will  often 
make  the  judicious  reflect. 

How  far  the  senses  may  be  safely  trusted  with  forwarding  the 
real  interests  of  religion  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty.  But 
the  uncertainty  has  been  made  subservient  to  the  best  purposes, 
in  advancing  them,  and  the  efficacy  of  music  cannot  be  denied 
but  by  the  most  cynical  puritan.  The  eye  must  doubtless  be 
watched  with  greater  vigilance,  with  vigilancein  proportion  to  tJie 
Strictness  of  that  commandment,  which  is  expressly  directed 
against  the  abuses  it  may  occasion  ;  but  that  Jt  may  also  be. 
^listed  in  a  good  and  holy  cause  must  be  conceded  by  all  who 
believe  that  the  Almighty  gave  directions  for  the  structure  and 
decoration    of  his  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  by  all  who  have 

experienced 
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experienced  the  influence  of  the  dim  religious  light,  the  fretted 
vaultSi  and  stately  columns,  and  antique  monuments,  and  gnj 
and  hoary  walls  of  our  venerable  cathedrals,  and  who  have  found 
diat,  though  they  entered  them  from  motives  of  curiosity,  or  from 
90  motives  at  all,  yet  they  have  lingered  in  them  to  indulge  a 
train  of  pure  and  peaceful  and  serious  contemplation,  to  which 
the  buildmg  alone  in  the  first  instance  disposed  them. 


Art.  III. — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the 
Vranie  and  Physicienne  Corvettes^  commanded  bf  Captain 
Freycinet,  during  the  Years  1 8 1 7,  1 8,  1 9i  and  «0 ;  on  a  scientific 
Expedition  undertaken  by  order  of  the  French  Government. 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  J.  Arago.  4to.  pp. 
600.  1822. 

/^APTAIN  Freycinet^  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  acientiic 
^^  officer  in  Baudin's  expedition,  was  sent  out  by  the  French 
government^  in  the  year  18 17,  in  the  Uranie  corvette,  for  the  pur- 
pose chiefly,  if  not  specially,  of  swinging  an  invariable  pendulum 
m  several  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  and  the  Pacific,  in 
•fder,  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  northern  and 
western  hemispheres,  to  determine,  with  a  greater  degree  of  pre^ 
eision,  the  figure  of  the  earth.  It  was  intended,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  to  embark  a  certain  number  of  naturalists  to  col- 
lect subjects  for  the  Museum;  but  Captain  Freycinet,  calling  to 
mind,  probably,  the  squabbles  that  took  place  between  Baudin 
and  the  gentlemen  of  this  description  who  accompanied  him,  de- 
termined to  have  neither  butterfly-hunters  nor  simplers,  to  ob- 
struct or  delay  the  higher  scientific  operations  of  the  voyage. 

M.  Arago,  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  was  '  Draftsman 
to  the  Expedition,' — a  gay,  lively,  hare-brained,  sighing,  senti- 
mental Frenchman,  who  dances  and  plays  the  flute,  rattles  his 
castanets,  and  exhibits  all  kinds  of  jugglers'  tricks  for  the  amuse-* 
ment  and  wonder  of  the  savages.  To  this  we  have  no  objection; 
it  is  consistent  enough  in  one  who  professes  nothing  more  than 
to  paint  men  and  manners  with  the  double  aid  of  his  pen  aad 
his  pallet.  As  to  winds  and  weather,  longitude  and  latitiide^  an^ 
matters  of  this  kind,  ^  I  leave  diem,'  he  says,  ^  to  be  stated  by- 
Captain  Freycmet  in  his  own  way.'  In  this  he  has  done  wisely ; 
for  the  single  instance  in  which  he  ventures  upon  '  a  latitude  and 
longitude'  throughout  the  whole  voyage,  is  that  of  Rio  de  Jaaeiro, 
which  he  has  very  gravely  placed  in  the  wrong  hemisphere,  and 
called  east  longitude !  His  book  indeed  is  so  frivolous,  so  foU-of 
ridiculous  blunders  even  '  in  his  own  way,'  that,  in  our  opiBiefli> 
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neither  his  own  reputation  nor  that  of  the  expedition  would  have 
Suffered,  had  his  one  hundred  and  sisty-four  letters  been  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  the  'friend'  to  whom  thej  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written.  It  is,  in  truth,  quite  sicLening  to  iind  such  a  per- 
petual vihining  after  home — such  sighing  after  'la  belle  France,' 
in  one  about  to  undertake  '  A  Voyage  round  the  World  1' — He 
no  sooner  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  coast,  as  he  proceeds  along 
the  Mediterranean,  than  he  exclaims — '  There  it  is  still ! — there 
i«  my  native  land ! — there  it  is  that  you  dwell — my  family,  my 
friends — all  are  there  !  Gracious  heaven  !'  *  Oh  !  'tis  so  moving 
we  can  read  no  more,*  " 

All  ihis,  however,  may  be  extjuisite  to  a  Parisian  sentimentalist; 
luit  in  England  «e  look  for  somewhat  '  sterner  atuif'  tlian  the 
frothy  e6fusions  of  a  traveller's  own  feelings.  Even  as  a  draftsman 
we  cannot  consider  M.  Arago  entitled  to  any  great  praise  on  the 
score  of  fidelity ;  his  portraits,  thrown  into  tlieatrical  attitudes,  are 
caricatures ;  the  males  looking  like  murderers,  and  the  females  like 
Magdalens.'  A  book  so  totally  destitute  of  every  species  of  in- 
formation, which  we  naturally  look  for  from  one  officially  em- 
ployed in  a  scientific  expedition,  would,  in  any  other  circum- 
stance, be  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  as  a  record  of  the  general  state 
of  literature  in  France,  (for  by  the  French  critics,  we  perceive, 
M.  Arago  is  called  '  un  homme  de  lettres,')  we  think  it  right- to 
give  it  a  place  in  our  journal,  were  it  only  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  kind  of  gossip  with  which  M.  Arago  has  con- 
trived to  fill  so  many  hundred  pages,  and  the  style  in  which  he 
bas  communicated  it  to  the  world. 

At  Gibraltar,  General  Don  received  the  party  with  '  a  smile,' 
which,  though  but  a  '  faint'  one,  M,  Arago  deems  so  unusual  a 
thing  on  an  Englishman's  countenance,  that  he  conjectures  it 
may  have  been  <  the  first  for  these  ten  years  that  played  upou  tlie 
lips  of  the  governor.'  Another  discovery  he  made  on  this  rock 
was,  that  when  the  Jews  mean  to  cheat  any  one  they  assume  the 
dress  of  the  unhappy  dupe.  '  Thus  they  will  throw  a  mautle  over 
their  shoulders  when  they  are  negociating  with  a  Spaniard;  if 
they  have  to  do  with  an  Englishman,  they  put  on  a  tight  dress ; 
and  assume  a  turban  if  they  have  selected  a  Turk  fur  their  vic- 
tim.'— This  is  deep  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  and  must  needs  be 
successful,  as  it  took  a  Frenchman  two  whole  days  to  find  it  out. 

The  Uranie  (for  the  Physkienne  mentioned  in  the  title-page  is 
a  non-entity,  at  least  she  is  mentioned  no  where  else)  touches  at 
Teneriffe  ;  and  M.  Arago  is  sadly  grieved  that  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  week  he  is  not  able  Xafiiid  the  road  to  the  celebrated  peak; 
yet  there  is  but  one,  and  tJie  distance  not  above  twenty-four  miles. 
He  consoles  liimself,  however,  by  reflecting  that  Huaiboldt  has 
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been  there,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  it !  Some  of  tlie  party  wrote  to  the  governor  to  as- 
sist them  in  discoverhig  this  coy  road ;  but  the  governor  returned 
BO  answer,  and  the  French  consul,  with  an  arch  smile,  told  them 
they  would  receive  none,  as  *  the  governor  could  not  write;'— bnt 

*  his  secretary?—'  He  cannot  write  either.' — '  O  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  a  nation !'  exclaims  M.  Arago. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  conversation  held  between  two  persons, 
ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  we  give  the  following  between 
M.  Ara^,  and  a  Spanish  sentry,  whom  he  found  '  eating  a  ball  of 
dough.'  .     . 

«  "  What  are  you  eating,  comrade  ?" — "  Bread."  [I  strive  in  vain  to 
persuade  myself  that  he  is  not  deceiving  me.]  •*  Is  it  good?''  "  Ex- 
cellent; taste  it."  [I  endeavour  to  swallow  it  at  the  risk  of  choking 
myself.]  "  What  is  your  pay?" — "  This  bread." — "  And  how  much 
in  money  ?" — "  Nothing." — "  Have  you  then  no  money  ?" — *'  For  ten 
reals  I  would  walk  round  the  island." — '*  Will  you  accept  this  half* 

Eiastre  to  drink  my  health  ?*'— "  It  is  too  much  ;  people  would  think  1 
ad  stolen  it."—''  Take  it."—''  Tfaith,  Sir,  1  am  afraid  lest  you  sl^ould 
not  repeat  your  generous  offer:  ten  thousand  thanks.' — p.  22* 

A  '  voyage  round  the  world,'  and  particularly  by  a  punter^ 
would  be  nothing  without  a  storm; — M.  Arago  was  told,  lipw- 
ever,  that  the  one  which  he  has  so  highly  coloured  in  the  following 
paragraph  was  only  a  squall.  No  matter — it  proved  to  him  that 
f  the  combined  elements  are  incapable  of  appalling  French 
seamen.' 

'  Whether  touching  the  clouds,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  thay 
are  constantly  the  same;  and  they  care  as  little  for  the  thunderbolt  as 
for  the  sunken  rock.  But  the. uproar  increases;  the  cloud  hqven  over 
the  vessel ;  wave  dashes  against  wave;  lightnings  rend  the  cloud  ;  from 
its  murky  sides  burst  torrents  of  wind  and  hail.  The  ship  is  carrijed 
away.  The  rapidity  of  its  motions  prevents  any  attempt  to  counteract 
them ;  and  the  profoundest  darkness  would  render  such  an  attempt 
useless.  The  roaring  of  the  waves;  the  pealing  of  the  thunder ;  the 
howling  of  the  cordage;  the  crackling  of  the  tackle,  drown  the  voice: 
Bone  is  heard  save  that  of  the  tempest/ — p.  25,- 26. 

•  At  Rio  de  Janeiro^  a  Poriugueze,  more  courteous  thah  the 
governor  of  TenerifFe,  condescended  to  '  show  him  the  way /.(for 
our  draftsman  appears  to  be  a  most  helpless  creature,)  and 
ppinted  out  to  him  '  the  remarkable  persons.* 

*  "  That  is  a  countryman  of  yours,"  said  he  to  me  when  we  carae.t^ 
the  Place  of  Rocio. — ••  He  seems  to  be  very  poor."—'*  Ah,  Sir/l1ifit  is 
because  he  is  a  Frenchman." — **  But  I  have  seen  Frenchmen  w bo  'are 
very  rich." — "  This  is  a  Member  of  the  Institute;  and  a  man  wilj  iwt 
make  his  fortune  by  science  at  Rio."  "There  is  another  Parisfan;^ 
added  he,  pointing  to  a  young  dandy  who' was  driving  a  very  handaone 

chaise ; 
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cliftise  1  "  lie  is  rich  too." — "  Of  course  he  it  not  a  man  of  science." — 
"  No,  Sir ;  he  is  eoiffeur  In  the  court." — "  That  profession  then  ii  a 

crative  one." — "  Vou  see  it  is : — M has  a  very  haiidsome 

ife."  — p.  42. 

One  day,  however,  m  a  fit  of  desperate  resolution,  he  ventured 
o  stroll  abroad  alone;  but  being  afraid  '  of  the  nunieioua  rep- 
tiles,' he  took  shelter  in  a  small  cottage  that  was  painted  green; 
and  was  surprized  to  observe  hanging  against  the  wail  a  full- 

iglh  portrait  of  a  French  general  decorated  with  several  orders. 

'  While  I  was  reflecting  on  the  singularity  of  my  bitualion,  1  felt  a 
lap  on  ihe  shoulder;  ancfan  old  man,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  rest- 
ing on  a  spade,  askeil  me  in  French  who  I  was,  and  what  was  my  busi- 
1  explained  to  him  the  accident  that  had  brought  me  ihilher,  and 
ni  my  turn  inquired  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  represented  on  the 
canvas.  "  That  man,"  said  he,  "  has  been  a  French  general,  aide-de- 
camp to  Napoleon,  and  governor  in  both  hemispheres.  He  once  en- 
joyed honours,  dignities,  and  consideration  ;  now  he  has  lust  them  all. 
He  has  fled  from  the  hatred  of  me.n,  the  tumult  of  cities,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  courts,  and  come  hither  to  die  far  from  every  ,lhino  that  at- 
tached him  to  life.  His  hand  has  ceased  to  wield  the  swurd;  his  bosom 
is  stripped  of  the  marks  of  honour;  the  pains,  occasioned  by  nutnerous 
woOuils,  alone  remitid  him  of  his  successes  and  of  his  glory.  Thcsol- 
dier,  whom  fou  see  on  that  canvas,  is  now  a  husbandman  and  a  char- 
coal-burner ;  it  is  General  Hogendorp ;  it  is  myself!"  I  involimiarily 
pressed  ihe  hand  of  the  veteran.'nnd  conducted  him  to  his  arm-chair. 

'  How  e.tile  alters  men  !  I  could  scarcely  pei'suade  myself  that  I 
behi-ld  [he  noble  warrior  whose  features  I  was  admiring  a  few  minutes 
before.  They  were  shrivelled  and  shrunk  :  how  much  he  must  have 
suffered ! 

'  "  You  seem  lired,"  said  he,  &  moment  before  my  departure ;  "  take 
fl  glass  of  my  thin  orange-wine ;  I  wish  I  could  offer  you  bread ;  but 
the  French  general  has  none  lo-day."  My  heart  ached,  ami  1  retired.' 
—p.  44,  45. 

Here,  at  least,  '  even-handed  Justice'  has  done  her  work.  This 
Hogendorp  is  nut  a  Frenchman,  but,  as  his  name  betrays,  a  rene- 
gade Dutcltman,  who,  after  having  filled  the  honourable  situations 
«(  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  governor  o( 
Java,  basely  deserted  his  country,  and,  in  iat)6,  became  minister 
at  war  to  King  Louis  Buonaparte.  In  1811  he  was  made  a 
general  of  division ;  and  in  the  follovi-ing  year,  governor  of  Bres- 
Kw,  where  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  a  fSte  in  honour  of 
Napoleon's  birth-day.  The  ill-success  of  the  Mescow  campaign 
drove  him  back,  to  command  at  Hamburgh,  where,  says  his  apo- 
logist, '  il  s'y  conduisit  avec  une  s^v^rit^  qui  parut  excessive.' 
-EscesKive  indeed! — aitd  among  other  acta  for  which  the  good 
people  of  Hamburgh  will  not  readily  forget  him,  was  that  of 
causing  some  very  respectable  women  to  be  flogged,  to  the  disgust 
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and  indignation  not  only  of  the  citizens,  but  the  whole  army.  Na, 
wonder  then  that,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  M>nheer  Hoge9-'- 
dorp  should  not. think  himself  safe  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

M.  Arago  goes  to  the  theatre ;  the  play  was  Zaire f  and  the 
pferformers  so  miserable  that  he  pronounces  them  a  parcel  of 
puppets ;  he  was  ready  to  burst  witli  laughter,  '  but  Luaignan/* 
he  says,  *  in  particular,  (for  his  passions  are  as  fleeting  aa  those 
of  Punch  or  Harlequin,)  wrung  from  him  tears  of  pity.'  The  ballet 
was  Psyche,  of  which,  he  tells  us,  '  the  second  act  passes  in  the. 
tbrpat  of  Cerberus,  and  the  gods  dance  there  like  devils.'  Tliis 
may  be  original,  but  it  is  not  witty;  what  follows  is  witty  without- 
being  original.  '  I  rise  to  depart ;  '^  Wait  a  little,"  said  one  of  the. 
olappers  to  me,  '^  the  farce  is  going  to  begin." — **^  Thank  you,- sir, 
1  tmve  seen  it  already.'" 

Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls  which  the  city  of 
Rl6  is  said  to  contain,  five-sixths,  we  are  told,  are  purchased 
slaves.  M.  Arago  determines  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  place  where 
these  unhappy  beings  are  sold.  '  I  will  overcome  my  repugnance,' 
says  he,  *  and  while  I  behold  them,  I  will  drop  at  least  a  tear  over 
their  fate;'  which,  after  all,  is  no  great  sacrifice  to  make  by  one: 
who  has  them  to  spare  upon  all  occasions.  The  following  scene 
is  und  to  have  taken  place  in  the  ^  pestiferous  room,  where  men^ 
women,  and  children  were  huddled  together  naked.'  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  M.  Arago  had  before  told  us  the  '  Portugueze 
language  was  totally  unknown  to  him.' 

'  A  customer  enters — it  is  a  monk ;  I  know  him  by  his  hypocritical 
look.  He  casts  an  eye  over  the  room,  which  he  presently  leaves  dissa- 
tisfied, and  comes  into  that  where  I  am.  Here  is  a  number  of  females, 
some  of  them  with  infants  at  their  breast.  Unhappy  creatures!  strangle 
those  hapless  babes,  or  they  will  have  to  endure  inexpressible  torments. 
....  The  monk  pauses  ;  he  desires  a  young  girl  to  rise;  she  advances 
trembling,  walks,  runs,  holds  up  her  head,  shows  her  teeth. — '^  How 
much  for  this  ?" — **  Six  quadruples.^ — •*  She  has  a  very  large  fobe."— ^ 
*^  Your  lordship  will  be  satisfied  with  her.*' — *'  Her  legs  are  too  small.^ 
— -*^  Yes,  but  look  at  these  eyes ;  observe  that  gait,  these  teeth,  these 

arms,  that  bosom ;  observe  .*' — '*  But  consider  only,  six  quadr 

ruples ;  it  was  but  yesterday  that  a  colleague  of  mine  bought  one  at  thif 
very  place  for  a  great  deal  less." — "  lias  your  honour  seen  her  ?*'— r- 
"  Certainly  I  have." — "  Well  then"  ....  (whispering  a  few  words)  "  *ti^ 
a  fact,  I  assure  you." — "  That  alters  the  case;  there  are  your  six  quadr 
ruples."  The  bargain  is  struck ;  the  poor  girl  casts  a  last  painful  look 
at  her  companions  in  misfortune,  and  walks  off  before  her  master^  to 
jchange  her  way  of  life,  without  having  reason  to  hope  for  a  mitigtttiofi 
of  her  sufferings, 

'<  *'l  discovered  neither  wickedness  nor  goodness  in  the  monk's  counte- 
nance. His  eyes  were  fixed  only  on  his  new  slave, — a  European  fefiiale 
would  easily  have  divined  their  expression;  the  unfortunate  Ndgreai 
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Horst  not  rar^.  i)€fts  to  tbem  7  she  must,  nev<.*rih<.'1es8,  accustom  lierselF 
to^doso.     She  was: awry  pretty  girl/ — p.  65,  6*6. 

If  we  were  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  M.  Arago's  state- 
mentS)  which  we  regret  to  say  we  see  but  too  much  reason  not  to 
do,  we  should  conclude  that  slaves  in  the  Brazils  are  starved; 
beaten^  maimed^ -and  murdered  at  the  caprice  of  their  masters^ 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it.  Now  it  is  notorious  thai 
no  nation  on  earth  treats  their  slaves  with  more  mildness  and  con- 
sideration than  the  Portugueze.  If  indeed  the  case  were  other-'' 
wise,  it  would  require  no  small  share  of  credulity  to  believe  many 
of  the  *  little  anecdotes'  and  '  collections  of  curious  facts/  which" 
M.  Arago  has  stored  up,  especially  those  where  the  master  deli-' 
berately  puts  to  death  his  slave  for  a  very  triAing.  offence,  or  foi'' 
mere  amusement.  We  will  not  shock  our  readers  with  any  of 
the- horrid  details  into  which  M.  Arago  eagerly  enters  ;  but  pass 
at  once  to  a  little  anecdote,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  late  King  of  the* 
Brazils,  and  which,  from  what  we  know  of  his  character,  (bene- 
volent but  feeble,)  may  probably  havfe  some  foundation  in  fact.    ' 

*  The  crew  of  a  merchantman,  bound  to  Bahia,  among  whom  there 
were  some  slaves,  lately  murdered  the  master  and  mate ;  after  which 
they  ran  the  ship  aground,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  cargo,  giving  ont 
that  their  officers  had  been  drowned.  An  investigation  took  place,  and',* 
urged  by  remorse,  one  of  the  villains  confessed  the' crime,  and  stated  the 
circumstances;  all  were  condemned  to  die,  and  the  sentence  was  snbr 
roitted  to  the  sovereign  for  his  signature.  "  Whtitr  he  exclaimed,  "  do 
you  wish  me  to  put  to  death  these  eight  unfortunate  wretches?  No; 
the  world  would  suppose  that  I  have  none  but  murderers  in  my  king- 
dom. Let  me  know  who  were  the  ringleaders  in  this  crime,  and  seml» 
the  others  to  Angola." — "  But,  Sire,"  observed  one.  of  the  ministers,, 
"  ail  of  them  are  equally  guilty." — "  Well,  then,  strike  out  the  first, 
four;  let  the  others  serve  for  an  example."  A  moment  afterwards,^ 
changing  his  mind :  "  No,"  said  he,  '*  two  will  suffice;  people  shall  not 
accuse  my  heart.  Which  of  them  revealed  the  crime  ?"*—*'  Alas !  Sire^ 
one  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  perish." — "  Well,  then,  1  pardon  them; 
all !"    The  sentence  was  torn  in  pieces/— p.  Ql, 

Though  M.  Arago  stirs  not  a  foot  beyond  the  precincts  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  this  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  him  from  making* 
his  correspondent  acquainted  with  all  that  concerns  the  Tupinam- 
bas,  the  Botocudos,  the  Mundrucus,  the  Araras,  the  Jtimmasj 
Parumas,  and  all  the  host  of  cannibals — for  M.  Arago  verily  be- 
lieves they  devour  one  another — in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  Her^. 
top  he  made  the  notable  discovery  that  the  natives  of  the  Carplin^ 
islands  and  the  New  Zealanders  resemble  the  Botoci|dos  and  the 
Mundrucus  so  much  ^in.  the  minutest  circumstances,'  tbat  thegr 
mmt  h^ye  \>een  the  same  people,  ^  separated  oqly  by  one  of  those 
cfttasUrophes  which  have  convulsed  the  face  of  the  globe,  afid 
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cluuiged  the  laws  of  nature :' — a  gt^nd  coup  which,  w#  are  eon- 
fideut,  could  only  have  been  struck  out  in  Paris ;  especimlly  when 
we  consider  that  M.  Arago  had  not  jet  seen  the  CaroliDianf,  and 
lyever  saw  either  the  New  2^alanders,  the  Mundrucus^  or  die 
Botpcudos. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  finds  every  thing  *  magnificent*' 
The  public  edifices,  the  private  houses,  the  court  of  justice,  the 
market-place — even  the  '  fair  sex' — all  are  '  magMiJique  :*  but 
thit  is  nearly  the  sum  of  all  we  leani  respecting  Cape  Town;  a 
scantiness  of  communication  from  the  spot,  which,  however,  is 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  a  piece  of  informatiod  re- 
specting a  people  whom  he  never  saw,  and  which  is  quite  new 
to  us — namely,  that  the  Kaifers,  when  they  fight,  convert  their 
bullocks  into  shields,  by  stationing  themselves  behind  thein,  and 
laying  fast  hold  of  their  tails!  The  following  account  of  a  visit  to 
m  eccentric  character,  known  at  the  Cape  by  the  name  (rf'the  po- 
tUicai  shoemaker,  misplaced  perhaps  in  a  book  of  travels,  ought 
ftmish  a  scene  for  a  farce,  not  unanuising.  This  Dutchnoan  (for 
such  we  suppose  him  to  be,  though,  for  M.  Arago's  sake,  we 
hope  he  spoke  French)  is  one  of  those  busy,  meddling,  inquisitiTe 
persons  who  know  every  body,  and  every  thing,  past,  present  and 
to  come.  After  a  long  story  about  the  fall  of  Napoleon, .th^  je- 
atoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  all 
of  which  the  shoemaker  predicted,  M*  Arago  proceeds : — 

"  *  Tired  enough  already  of  the  political  pretensions  of  the  shoemaker, 
}  was  going  to  acquaint  him  with  the  motive  c»f  my  visit,  and  to  ask  for 
sbroe  shoes,  when  he  suddenly  resumed,  "  Apropos,  sir,"  sard  he,  with  a 
doleful  l(M)k :  '*  Europe  has  lately  been  the  theatre  of  a  very  dreadful 
event.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  has  deprived  France  of  many  of  ber 
brave  fellows!  I  foretold,  sir,  that  those  guards  would  die  rather  than 
surrender."  "  That  was  no  difficult  matter."  **  Certainly  not:  but  it 
was  Columbus's  egg— say  before-hand  what  will  happen;  and  don't 
wait  for  events  before  you  pronounce  :  but  let  us  wave  that  subject, 
and  proceed. to  an  affair  almost  as  terrible,  and  much  more  glorious  for 
you,  the  battle  of  Toulouse  !  Long  fvce  Soult,  sir !  Long  Hve  Sowii  ! 
There's  a  general  for  you  !  O  that  1  had  been  there!"  "  /  was  there, 
W !"  '^  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  to  exterminate  that  odious  race  of 
islanders?"  **  He  did."  "Some  of  them,  however,  escaped.  .  .  ,^.  .  . 
But  then,  with  so  small  a  force  it  was  impossible  to  effect  more.  So ! 
you  were  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse  !  (N.  B.  I  was  not.)  As  a  drafts- 
man, probably  ?  I'know  that  country  well."  "  I  dare  say  you  do." 
"I, have  been  all  over  it."  "  That  is  very  clear."  "  And  at  thfs  dis- 
tance I  have  detailed  the  action,  and  drawn  an  accurate  plan  of  the 
battle.  You  shall  judge,  sir,  whether  I  have  misconceived  the  thing." 
Ba  iinraediately  fell  to  work,  and  in  a  trice  the  two  armies  were  dimm 
a)ybn  the  parlour  floor.  Sortie  stoat  lasts,  are  the  Freoch ;  a  new  shoe 
is  a  substitute  for  Souk.    Wellington  is  represented  by  a  boot*ttrBii,Fand 
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his  soiiliers  by  >crap<  of  kailier.  A  chair  t*  iIhs  hill  wliere  ihe  cnniage 
taktia  place  i  a  calt-ikin  the  Garoniie  ;  a  pail  the  canal ;  nothing  is  for- 
gotten. Thti  shoetnaktT  gives  the  word,  every  thing  moves  and  acts; 
With  oue  touch  the  rapid  historian  overthrows  columns,  causes  our 
trfutps  to  advance,  puts  to  flight  the  descendants  of  Lusus,  (who  wfn 
he  f)  tumbles  them  into  the  river,  and  ieatheri  the  English.— The  fire 
flashes  from  his  eyes  ;  he  rolls  about  with  eulhusjnfim;  and  when  Lhe 
action  is  over,  be  claps  Sutilt  under  his  arm  ;  flings  the  French  upon  a 
sofa  ;  throws  the  English  aside  among  the  rubbish  ;  puts  a  general  in 
his  pocket ;  gives  Wellington  a  kick ;  and  rises  breathless,  and  proud 
of  his  triumph. 

'  "  Excellent,  sir,  excellent !  one  would  swear  you  had  been  at  that 
battle,  your  representation  of  it  is  so  correct !"  "  I  was  there,  sir  ;  yes, 
1  WHS  there :  and  from  this  place  I  directed  all  the  niuvemenis;  for  1 
foresaw  this  engagement.  Slop  a  moment :  look  at  this  map  of  ihc  con- 
quests  of  the  French  ;  observe  all  ihese  dots;  they  are  so  many  cities 
taken  by  iheni !  (So  saying,  he  sliowed  me  a  paper  quite  black  wrih 
duts.) — It  is  rather  the  worse  for  wear;  but  I  keep  it,  for  I  made  my 
first  campaigns  with  it,  and  we  ought  nol  lo  be  ungrateful  to  our  ol'ij 

friends Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  lake  a  glass  of  wine  i 

"  No,  I  ihank  you,  sir ;  I  cnmc  to "     "  Ti)-morrow,  sir,  I  will 

measure  yau  :  and  we  will  resume  the  conversaliun.''  '—p.  1 16. 
'  M,  Arago  heard  of  at  least  one  vegetable  production  in  llie 
colony,  *  which  is  a  tree  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  whose  leaves 
serve  for  tinder,  and  for  making  socks';  and  he  gravely  gives 
liis  opinion,  that  there  may  be  more  plants  in  the  interior  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  botanist  and  miiieratogiit.  The  won- 
derful tree,  which  has  thus  come  to  his  knowledge,  Iwppens  to 
be  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  from  the  woolly  leaves  of  which  the 
voung  people  form  Lilliputian  gloves,  stockings,  caps,  8cc.  for  the 
amusement  of  children. 

At  the  Isle  of  France  M.  Arago  meets  with  a  woeftil  disap- 
pointment. Previously  to  his  arrival  he  had  prepared  himself  to 
ahed  torrents  of  tears  over  the  tomb  of  Paul  and  Virginie.  On 
landing,  however,  he  finds  that  there  is  no  tomb!— that  there 
never  was  a  Paul,  and  that  Madame  Lalour  did  not  die  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Virginie,  but  consoled  herself 
in  the  arms  of  no  less  than  three  successive  husbands,  after  that 
event — in  short,  he  discovers  that  the  whole  story  is  '  a  mere 
freak  of  the  imagination  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.'  '  Why,  alas  !' 
he  pathetically  exclaimi,  '  must  such  sweet  illusions  be  de- 
stroyed!' 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  romance  of  the  island,  he  proceeds 
to  the  realities,  giving,  as  behoves  a  sensible  hearl,  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  ladies,  who,  next  to  '  his  dear  France,'  have  every 
where  the  happiness  of  his  liveliest  attentions.    The  European 
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part  of  the  fair  scx^  however,  enjoy  less  of  his  admiratioti  than 
the  mulatto  women ;  of  tliese  aud  their  fascinating  mmnera  he 
speaks  in  raptures;  he  describes  them  as  devoted,  *  from  inclina- 
tKMi,  profession  and — what  wc  do  not  comprehend— from  dtUVf 
to  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  gardens,'  so  that  the  giddy  youms 
of  (Creole  parents  are  rarely  able  to  resist  their  caresses. 

^  Enticing  balls,  and  entertainments,  at  which  these  mulatto  women 
preside,  daily  collect  swarms  of  admirers,  who  sigh  no  longer  than  the 
hioment  in  which  they  venture  to  declare  themselves.  At  these  brilliaDt 
parties,  luxury  displays  nil  that  cwn  flatter  and  dazzle  the  senses,  llie 
most  superb  cachemirs,  the  finest  laces,  abound  there  :  and  a  mulatto 
woman  has  frequently  been  known  to  purchase,  without  hesitatioq,  a 
dress  which  a  wealthy  Creole  lady  has  thought  far  too  dear.  Add  to 
all  this  elegance,  a  person  fraught  with  graces ;  forms  with  which  the 
Grecian  sculptor  might  have  embellished  the  master-pieces  of  bis  g^- 
friius ;  a  conversation  always  interesting,  and  seasoned  with  traits  of  sen- 
timent ;  manners  the  most  gentle;  a  desire  to  captivate,  which  heightens 
the  charms  of  beauty  itself ;  an  enchanting  smile,  which  provokes  a 
compliment ;  a  look,  which  invites  you  to  be  bold ;  e.xquuute  clednli- 
ness ;  talents  ;  the  most  tender  attentions  ;  in  short,  all  the  qualities  of 
the  heart,  compatible  with  the  absence  of  modesty;  and  the  mOst  rigid 
btoic  will  conceive  at  least,  if  not  excuse,  the  dominion  which  these 
women  retain  so  long  over  their  admirers.  Must  I  further  confess,  and 
shall  I  not  be  passing  a  severe  judgment  on  the  Creoles,  if  1  add,  that 
the  connexions  formed  with  free  mulatto  women  become  real  mar- 
riages ;  and  that  the  imprudent  man,  who  imagines  that  he  is  forming  a 
tie,  which  he  can  dissolve  in  a  few  days,  often  finds  himself  entangfed 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.* — p.  136. 

The  negroes  in  the  Isle  of  France,  he  says,  are  better  treated 
than  in  the  Brazils,  and  in  proportion  they  are  more  depraved, 
^rbe  females  in  particular,  with  whom  our  draftsman  is  best  ac* 
quaintedy  are  described  as  most  abandoned  characters,  and  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  procuring  abortion,  that  the  English,  he 
thinks,  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity,  on  account  of  the  decline 
of  the  black  population,  of  having  recourse  to  the  importation  of 
negresses  from  the  island  of  Madagascar ! 

From  this  Isle,  he  proceeds  to  Bourbon ;  and  here  we  find 
him,  on  returning  from  a  ball,  for  the  first  time  turning  bis  back 
upon  Ma  belle  France.'.  *  Poor  France  1  Poor  country!  Thy 
flag  may  wave  on  that  staff  which  overlooks  the  road ;  but  not  a 
.wish, not  a  sigh,  escapes  my  heart.  I  am  very  well  here;  perhaps 
because  I  am  among  Frenchmen.*  St.  Paul,  however,  is,  by  iis 
account,  a  miserable  place,  as  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  principal  square  without  having  the  least  suspicion  that  be 
■had  got  into  the  town  ;  and  he  actually  walked  through  half  the 
capital  of  the  island  without  seeing  any  houses : — in  short,  he 
.thought  it  '  a  most  melancholy^  abode — sand,  sand,  nothing  but 
sand.' 

The 
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The  next  place  at  which  the  Uranie  toiiclied  was  that  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  New  Holland  nanieti  in  the  charts  Endradit's 
Land,  near  to  which  is  Dirk  Hartog's  Island,  which  M.  Arago, 
(we  speak  it  to  his  praise,)  with  an  accuracy  quite  unusual  with 
him,  calls  Irk  Uatrghs  Island.  Here  he  has  an  interview  with 
some  savages,  whose  conduct  is  shy  and  suspicious;  but,  on 
taking  nut  liis  castanets,  he  succeeds  in  setting  the  whole  party, 
old  and  young,  a  dancing,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  present. 
Night  coming  on,  they  separate  in  good  humour,  and  M.  Arago 
thus  concludes  his  epistle — 

'  The  sun  sets  :  every  thing  is  dead.  The  myriails  of  flies  ihal  dt- 
voured  us  have  disappeared;  no  insect  uings  thrimgh  the  air;  no  vhich 
dielurbK^lhe  silence  of  this  melaiichuly  solllude ;  a  sharp  cold  benuiulKi 
ihe'ltiiibs, — The  sun  re-appean :  ihe  air  is  again  peopled;  n  cnnsuin- 
JM>£  heat  oppresses  us;  we  seek  repose,  and  lind  nothing  but  fatigue. 
What  a  frightful  abode  !' .  .  .—p.  173. 

Always  in  affliction  !  'sand,  sand,  nothing  hut  sand!' 

Tlie  short  stay  which  M.  Arago  made  on  this  coast  was  long 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  neighbouritig  country  was  a  uiise- 
rahle  waste,  inhabited  by  a  few  unfortunate  beings  whose  mode 
of  existence  appeared  lo  be  quite  a  problem. — 

*  They  are  of  a  middling  staliire  ;  their  skin  is  black  as  ebony  ;  ihrir 
eyes  am  small  and  lively  ;  they  have  a  broad  forehead,  flat  nose,  large 
mouth,  thick  lips,  and  while  leelh  ;  their  breast  is  tolerably  bruad,  and 
covered,  as  Well  iis  the  belly,  with  little  inciiiions  ;  their  extremities  are 
slender;  iheir  fnotions  quick  and  numerous  ;  ihcirgcstures  rapid;  their 
weapujunot  very  dangerous;  their  agility  is  sofprtsing;  their  language 
finrsy.  Some  of  them  are  tatooed  with  red.  iW  womati  we  saw  had 
her  forehead  tatooed.  A  shell  hanging  from  the  girdle  appeared  to  me 
to  distingubh  the  chiefof  tlitf  troop,  supposing  it  to  pay  obedience  tu 
any  other  chief  than  nature.' — p.  Lti3. 

Our  draftsman  had  now  seen,  he  says,  white,  black,  red  and 
copper- coloured  men;  but,  arrived  at  Coupang,  on  the  island  of 
Timor,  he  found  the  people  completely  yellow.  M .  Arago  is  not 
among  the  boldest  of  mankind,  and  i^  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
stories  he  hoard  of  boas  and  crocodiles,  and  the  more  so,  lie  says, 
as  live  persons  had  just  been  eaten  up  by  the  latter;  and  as  '  fear 
is  the  mother  of  religion,'  he  was  not  surprized  that  the  inhabitauts 
worshipped  ihcm.  The  Chinese,  he  adds,  are  the  '  Jews  of  Cou- 
paug.'  What  parljcular  dealings  he  had  with  them  we  arc  not 
told ;  but  he  angrily,  observes,  that  he  could  find  only  one  honest 
man  among  llircc  hundred  rogues.  The  Malays,  who  have  a  wiitten 
lai^iagc,  books  on  all  subjects,  a  regular  code  of  liiws,  and  an 
established  religion,  he  describes  as  st'V^<^^  ;  but  thus  it  i^  wbeu 
ignorance  presumes  to  prate  about  uhat  is  beyuud  its  sphere. 

V  4  At 
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At  the  island  of  Ombay,  ¥fhich  is  one  of  the  chain  between 
Timor  and  Java,  and  consequently  frequented  by  the  Dutch  of 
both  islands,  M.  Arago  and  a  party  land  among  the  savages,  whom 
he  soon  discovers  (for  he  has  a  wonderful  tact  in  finding  out  can* 
nibals)  to  be  so  greedy  of  blood,  that  they  even  *  drink  it  out  of 
the  iikuUs  of  their  slaughtered  enemies.'  But  as  an  intercourse 
wkfa  such  people  would  furnish  an  admirable  subject  for  his 
epistolary  correspondence,  our  draftsman  screwed  up  his  courage 
to  the  sticking  place,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  ventured  on  the  despe- 
rate step  of  approaching  them. 

*  Noiv  that  we  are  returned  from  this  ddngerous  excunion,  we  may 
congratol^te  ourselves  on  the  calm  that  detained  us  so  long  near  this 
island*  and  laugh  at  the  danger  we  ran.  The  accounts  given  us  by  the 
captain  and  mate  of  a  whaler  are  truly  alarming.  They  affirm,  that  all 
the  natives  of  Ombay  are  cannibals ;  and  that,  if  we  had  landed  only  a 
quarter  of  a  leagtie  north  of  Bitoku,  we  should  certainly  have  been  mas- 
sacred. The  boat  of  a  ship  of  their  country,  that  landed  there  lately, 
was  hauled  ashore,  and  all  the  crew  devoured.  They  acknowledge  no 
chief,  m.alce  war  one  village  upon  another,  dip  their  weapons  in  poison 
kept  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo,  and  suspend  from  their  dwellings  the 
jaws  of  their  vanquished  enemies.' — p.  210. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  M.  Arago  had  condescended  to  mention 
the  names  of  ^  the  captain  and  inate,'  and  of  ^  the  ship  of  their 
country,'  which  furnished  such  an  agreeable  repast  for  these  can- 
nibals. His  assertion,  improbable  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  rendered 
still  niore  so  by  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  kiud  recepUon 
he  niiet  with  at  one  of  their  villages,  and  the  willingness  with  which 
two  of  the  natives  agreed  to  exhibit,  for  his  amusement,  a  mock 
combat,  one  being  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  the  other  with  a 
shield  and  cross.  The  inflated  description  of  this  encounter  is  ac- 
companied with  a  print  every  way  worthy  of  it. 

'  His  bow  is  in  motion,  the  arrows  start  from  his  girdle,  his  steps  are 

cautious,  his  looks  threatening At  length  he  grows  warm. 

With  the  activity  of  a  leopard  he  leaps  over  hedges  and  bushes,  hides 
himself  behind  a  tree,  more  frequently  awaits  his  enemy  firmly;  stoops 
adroitly,  and  is  again  boldly  erect,  Under  the  cover  of  a  bufJRilo's  hide, 
he  seems  to  despise  the  darts  and  the  rage  of  his  adversary  ;  and  defendll 
himself  from  them  with  agility.  But  his  bow  is  become  useless  to  him : 
he  arms  himself  with  his  krees ;  rusht^s  on  his  enemy;  follows  him 
closely,  pushes  him,  strikes  him  ;  his  eyes  flash  fire  ;  his  nostrils  are  en^ 
larged ;  his  muscles  swell ;  he  parries  stilly  but  we  see  he  is  already 
conqueror  ;  in  fine,  he  makes  a  last  effort,  and  his  enemy  falls  at  his 
feet^     We  were  siupified.'~p.  209. 

In  this  state  of  stupefactiou,  it  is  a  great  mercy  they  were  Dot 
eaten  up,  and  their  skulls  converted  into  drinking-cups.  As  we 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  M.  Arago,  we 

know 
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koow  not  whether  '  the  gods  have  made  hhn  criticBl' ;  but  assur- 
edly the  portrait  of 'a  cannibal  of  Ombay'  is  so  strong  a  likeness 
of  Buonaparte,  that  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  it :  and  at  all  events, 
the  drawing  must  have  been  made  at  Paris. 

The  letters  '  concerning  the  Moluccas'  we  shall  not  notice,  as 
M.  Arago  had  only  a  very  distant  view  of  them  in  passing.  He 
is  now  become  quite  courageous,  since  his  adventure  willi  the 
cannibals,  and  bums  to  be  at  some  Malay  prows  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance : — '  it  was  not,'  says  he,  '  that  we  wanted  blood,  but  as  it 
seemed  unlikely  we  should  sail  round  the  world  without  some 
event  of  the  kind,  and  as  it  now  presented  itself,  we  met  it  cheer- 
fully.' A  more  exquisite  reason  for  turning  pirates  and  assassins, 
«e  never  desire  to. hear  !  The  Malays,  however,  were  too  pru- 
dent to  come  within  gunshot;  but  an  idea  crossed  M.  Arago's 
imagination  which,  he  lells  us,  gave  him  a  '  slight  sentiment  of 
uneasiuess'™ it  was,  that  '  Antony  had  lost  a  batlle,  because  he 
would  not  lose  a  mistress.'  This,  we  suppose,  is  meant  for  Cap- 
tain Treycinet,  whose  wife,  it  would  seem,  (p.  S32.)  was  on  board. 
We  remember,  indeed,  an  anecdote  respecting  this  lady,  about 
the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition.  The  minister  of  marine 
(displeased  at  the  captain's  refusing  to  take  the  botanist  with 
him)  resolved  on  preventing  Madame  Freyc in et  from  accompany- 
ing her  husband,  and  gave  an  order  that  no  woman  should  be 
received  on  board.  When,  however,  the  ship  was  fairly  out  at 
sea,  a  handsome  sailor-boy  presented  himself  to  the  captain  on 
the  quarter-deck.  It  was  Madame  Freycinet,  who  had  smuggled 
herself  on  board,  and  remained  among  the  crew  three  or  four 
days,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  But  we  must 
proceed. 

'  The  nalives  of  Rawack,  Waigooe,  and  New  Guinea,  whom  we  have 
daily  before  our  e^es,' — we  miiBt  observe  hert',  that  M.  Arago  never 
saw  any  of  the  iiaiives  of  llie  last  luo  places, — '  are  little,  sqtiai,  large 
headed,  woolly  haired,  nearly  black,  big  bodied,  spindle  shanked,  wiih 
long  and  broad  feet.  Their  countenance  is ine-spressive,  their  manners 
unengaging,  their  air  stupid.  Some  of  them  have  so  much  hair  on  their 
heads,  thai  you  would  lake  it  lor  a  pile  of  wigs.  Almost  all  are  co- 
vered with  leprosy,  or  have  been  affected  by  it.  They  have  big  bellies 
and  prominent  hips  ;  their  gait  is  awkward,  though  they  are  tolerably 
active.  Theirlanguage  is  noisy,  and  inharmonious;  their  smile  alindit 
laughable.  They  climb  trees  with  surprising  facility,  and  are  very 
skilful  fishers;  standing  on  the  bow  of  a  canoe,  rudely  enough  Tashioned, 
and  sometitnes  furnished  with  a  sail  of  cocoa  leaves,  a  man  sees  a  fish 
at  a  distance,  directs  his  proa  toward  ii,  and,  though  more  than  twenty 
paces  distant,  almost  always  strikes  it  wiih  aiong  bamboo,  headed 
with  a  double- pointed  iron.' — pp.  226,227. 

M.  Arago  took  one  of  these  '  big-bellied'  females  into  his  tent  to 

draw 
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AmH  her  poitrait ;  frem  whom  be  soon  diacovfcred,  (fbr  igDoniice 
0f  •knguaga  is  no  impediiiieDt  with  hiniy)  that  she  wat.  conUDually 
liia^toii  by  her  master,  aod  that  sbe  would  be  happy  to  go  floog  with 
nim ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  story  '  the  poor  creativlB.begaiL  to 
wc»ap«'  *  The  tears  o/  a  woman/  continues  our  painter, '  hirve  al- 
IMrays  UQi«de  a  strong  impression  upon  me ;  I  was  moved ;  I  took  the 
(Mkfids.of  the  sjave,  and  pressed  them  between  mine,  •  •  •  ^andl 
luiow  t¥>t  M^hat  might  have  taken  place  had  not  the  ^'ind,.  tiutt 
blew  yiolenily,  brought  do>vn  the  tent  over  our  heads.  Thisxe* 
MP  jaded  ,me»  laughably  enough,  of  the  fable  of  Mars  and  Vetnis, 
duicht  in  Vulcan's  net.* — Mars  and  Venus ! — Good. 

;.We  nest  find  our  voyager  at  Guam,  or  Quahan,  one  of  the 
Carolinas,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  Marianne  islands,  cokniaed 
tofike  Spaniank.  If  it  were  possible  to  believe  all  that  M.  iVrago 
aayt  of  the  vile  and  licentious  manners  of  the  Spanish  colonists, 
Md  their  descendants,  we  must  set  them  down  as  the  lowest  and 
luisest  of  the  tavages  whom  he  had  yet  met  witli ;  but  as  we  have 
n  oontempocaneous  description  from  Kotzebue  and  his  naturalist 
CShamisso,  which  corresponds  scarcely  in  anyone  point,  we  make 
iM!  oereniony  in  throwing  that  of  the  Frenchman  overboard.  Ah 
he  professes,  however,  to  be  an  adept  at  painting,  we  shall  copy 
his  portrait  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

*  I  iiever  saw  a  more  laughable  caricature  tlum  the  officers  of  the 
g^nison  in  full  dress.  Nothing  can  be  more  whimsical  than  tlieir  ac- 
coutcenents ;  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  importance  they  attach 
|aa  phantom  of  an  epaulette  dangling  down  the  back  of  the  shoulder. 
^MffOfi  of  th^  (|ays  of  Charlemagne,  as  long  and  as  flata«  ihe  iarangue^ 
€f  most  (^  our  orators;  spatterdashes  in  which  legs  acciistomed  to 
greater  liberty  wallow  at  ease ;  peaked  shoes  ;  coats,  the  flaps  of  whkh 
trail  on  the  ground;  a  few  long  hairs,  white  or  plastered,  carelessly 
tied  with  a  strip  of  leather,  or  a  blue  or  yellow  ribbon  ;  opera  hats,  the 
two  comers  of  which  rest  on  the  diotllders,  and  are  occasionally  grazed 
^  the  point  of  the  rapier ;'  the  lofty  air  they  wish  to  assume  ;  the  man- 
ner of  giving  the  word  of  command,  which  reminded  us  so  well  of  their 
Iretvile  habits  ;  the  unsteady  and  consequential  step ;  every  thing  in 
these  individuals,  disgtiised  as  soldiers,  brings  to  my  mind  those  scenes 
'of  gay  intoxication,  with  which  Vernet  enriches  the  shop  windows  of 
Martinet,  and  the  stalls  of  the  Boulevards.     Would  I  had  his  talentsf — 

p;it45. 

Here,  for  the  second  time  on  the  voyage,  M.  Arago  forgets  his 
dear  native  country,  in  the  arms  of  a  copper-coloured  female  of 
Guahan.  His  description  of  the  Carolinian  ladies,  as  he  is  ples^sed 
Hi.caU  ithem,  is  as  follows : — 

'-  *  The:  women  wear  a  handkerchief  fastened  by  a  string  rotmd  the 
^aist,  and  turn  it  round,  acoordmgas  you  happen  to  be  before  or  be- 
Und  theni :  the  rest  of  the  body  is  perfectly  naked^    Their  shape  is 

completely 
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coni|ilmdy  beautiful;  tb«ir  walk  cosy;  ihiiir  «houlilers  ninorously 
roujideil ;  thdr  breasts  firm,  prominenL,  nnd  perfectly  separated  ;  their 
feet  small;  their  legs  well  turned;  their  hair  is  admirable,  of  a  fine 
black,  and,  flowing  down  their  shoulders  and  loins  ;  they  avoided  us 
With  an  annoying  perseverance;  and  I  apprehend  their  dread  of  us 
Stood  them  in  the  ftead  of  virtue.' — pp.  276. 

He  visited  Tiniaii,  and  gives  a  drawing  of  those  singular  ruins 
found  in  the  intepor  of  an  island  to  which  Anson  and  his  crew 
owed  their  safety;  which  was  once  a  lovely  paradise  inhabited  hy 
a  happy  people,  till  the  baneful  visit  of  the  Spaniards  carried 
denth  and  desolation  to  its  shores. 

'  We  went  over  the  island It  must  formerly  have  been  the 

residence  of  a  great  people;  extinguished  no  doubt  by  one  of  those 
catastrophes  that  Hnnihilnte  empires  and  generations  of  men.  You  can- 
not proceed  a  league  without  finding  some  gigantic  remains  of  old  mo- 
numents among  the  brambles  ;  and  the  whole  island  seems  to  be  but 
one  ruin.  The  trees  are  weak  and  scanty ;  but  they  have  tomake  iheir 
way  with  difficulty  through  heaps  of  dry  leaves,  and  decayed  trunks  of 
4recs.  Here  and  there  we  find  old,  bare,  breadfruit  trees,  the  tops  of 
which,  exhibiting  a  few  grayish  branches,  indicate  to  the  traveller  the 
catastrophe  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims,  without  denoting  its 
epoch,  Buflaloes  and  wild  hogs  can  now  with  difficulty  escape  the 
arrow  of  the  hunter :  the  eye  ut  one  glance  takes  in  an  nmple  space  ; 
and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  almost  every  part  of  Tinian  recaJlcd  to 
-my  gloomy  imagination  the  wild  end  arid  soil  of  the  peninsula  of  P6rDn. 

*  A  few  low  and  feeble  cocoa-lrees  still  raise  their  withered  heads  ; 
you  would  say  they  moaned  the  sadness  of  nature,  'and  wi^ed  to  die 
with  her.  Uniform  plains  of  small  elevation  ;  a  monotonous  const ;  a 
few  reefs  of  rocks  ;  trunks  of  trees  parched  by  the  stin  ;  no  road,  no 
, shelter;  is  not  this  the  abode  of  melancholy  ?  ....  A  scorching  wind 
destroys  vegetation,  and  deprives  the  ground  of  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion. Everything  is  in  decay:  vegetables  grow  with  difficulty ;  the 
potatoes,  yams,  and  water-melons,  are  all  inferior  to  those  of  Rota  ;  and 
■I  tremble  while  I  think  that  Anson  probably  said  no  more  than  the 
truth,  when  he  paittted  this  country  as  an  Elysium,  as  an  abode  of  en- 

'chantment Is  there  then  no  testimony  remaining  of  this  convul- 

-sion  of  nature  which  is  yet  so  recent  ?' — pp.  982,  283. 

Tliese  '  convulsion!)  of  nature'  and  '  catastrophes'  are  very  con- 
ivenient  temis  to  get  lid  of  difficulties,  but  have  nothing  to  do  wilfi 
Tinian — the  deswiation  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  must  be  sought 
-in  the  persecuting  spirit  and  the  horrid  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards. 

We  are  next  presented  with  very  long,  dull  and  insi|)id  details 
of  vrhat'Our  painter  calls  the  natives  of  the  Carolinas,  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  could  know  nothing,  as  among  two  or  three,  hun- 
dred islands  he  was  only  at  two,  which,  strictly  speaking,  form  no 
part  of  them.  This  very  extensive  grouii  is  yet  to  be  visited 
and  described,  and  would,  no  doubt,  afford  an  inLereisting  field  to 

the 
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the  gMgrapbef/  tfie  moralist  md  thie  natortl  Instomnl  Fitm  tbe 
little  that  mvf  be  ^eaned  from  Kotzebue's  visit  to  some  itletB  on 
the  easfeni  extremity  of  the  groop,  the  natives  appear  to  be  a  fine 
race  of  men,  of  quick  parts  and  good  disposition.  But'M.  Anigo 
18  not  the  person  to  profit  by  a  visit  to  them  :  he,  simple  Gory- 
don^  would  have  been  so  totally  occupied  in  making  love  to  the 
brown  beauties,  and  drawing  their  portraits,  as  to  neglect  ail 
minor  considerations.  He  had  some  difficulty,  he  tells  oa,  m  tear- 
ing himself  away  from  one  of  them  at  Guahan.  However^  after 
a  severe  struggle,  a  decent  quantity  of  sighs,  and  aobs;  and 
broken  interjections,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the  Sandwich  islands. 
Before  the  ship  anchored  several  canoes  came  alongside,  eagerly 
inviting  the  navigators  '  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and  not. to 
refuse  the  caresses  of  their  wives,' — but  on  this  subject  we  do  not 
chu3e  to  follow  M.  Arago.  The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  thus 
described. 

*  The  huts  of  Owhyhee  appear  to  me  the  best  that  we  have  seen 
since  we  have  been  in  these  semi-barbarous  regions.  Almost  the  wkol^. 
el  them  have  only  one  apartment,  ornamented  with  mats,  calebatfaei, 
and  some  country  cloths.  In  that  room  fathers,  mothers,  boys,  girb,  AiHl 
sometimes  even  hogs  and  dogs,  all  sleep  together  pSU-mele:  there  the 
mothers  offer  their  daughters  to  strangers;  there  the  children  learn, 
ahnost  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  what  they  ought  scarcely  to  know 
.when  they  are  grown  up;  there  the  son  forgets  what  he  owes  to  the 
Either,  because  the  father  forgets  what  is  due  to  the  son ;  there;  in 
short,  the  head  of  the  family  has  no  authority,  except  what  he  de- 
rives from  his  own  strength,  while  his  son  is  yet  in  the  bonds  of  infancy/ 
—part  ii.  pp;  64,  65. 

Of  the  establishment  of  Riouriou,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
late  King  Tamaamah,  (the  same  whom  Kotzebue  calls  Leo  leo — 
dog  of  all  dogs,)  the  following  is  M.  Arago's  description. 

./A  miserable  hut,  built  of  straw,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  fee^  l<>ng, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  broad,  tbe  entrance  to  which  b  by  alow 
and  narrow  door ;  some  mats,  on  which  several  half-naked  giants  are 
reposing,  and  who  bear  the  titles  of  ministers  and  generals;  two  chairs, 
on  which  are  seated,  on  days,  of  ceremony,  a  large  fat,  dirty,  heavy, 
proud  man,  and  a  stout  half-naked  womaf),  who  allows  herself  to  coquet 
with  every  stranger,  without  betraying  her  fidelity  to  her  large-jowled 
iiusband  : — such  is  the  palace  of  the  monarch  of  the  Sandwich  isles; 
and  such  are  the  King  and  Queen  of  Owhyhee,  and  such  is  their  dignr- 
'fitd  court.' — part  ii.  p.  S9y  90. 

M.  Arago  recommends  strangers  to  make  a  point  of  getting 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  wives, — the  'stout  half-naked  woman ' 
—-of  '  the  large-jowled  husband,'  because  her  face  is  pretty,  her 
linibs  plump,  her  eyes  amorous,  &c.  As  to  Riouriou,  if  we  ibay 
believe  M;  Arago,  his  reign  is  not  likely  to  be  lasting ;  and  he 

throws 
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throws  out  soine  mysterious  and  fearful  hints  about  )he  English 
being  on  the  watch  to  get  possession  of  tbiese  islands-^be  ne^ 
not  alarm  himself  or  his  countrymen  6n  this  score  ;  the  !Engtish 
have  already  as  many  foreign  possessions  as  they  nee^^.  without 
going  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pacific  to  seek  for  more. 

In  the  voyage  homeward,  M* -^rago  feels .  grievously  disap- 
pointed in  not  stopping  at  Otaheite :  he  had  calculated,  by  the 
number  of  bnttous  left  on  his  waistcoat,  how  m^ny  conquests  he 
would  be  able  to  make  '  at  that  point  of  Venus  consecraited  by  so 
many  feiists ;'  taking  care,  however,. to  tell  his  dear  friend  to  what 
a  very  low  ebb  his  wealth  in  this  respect  bad  been  reduced  in  the 
Carolinas  and  the  Sandwich  islands.  Captain  Freycinet,  however, 
had  other  objects  in  view ;  and  steered  direct  for  Port  Jackson. 
And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  unsuspicious  ease  with  which 
a  Frenchman  dispatches  his  views  of  society  from  the  visit  of  a 
few  days,  and  how  matters  swell  under  his  hands. 

'  England  was  infested  by  thieves  and  highwaymen ;  girls  of  the  town 
were  the  tuin  of  families;  a  nook  of  land,. almost  at  the  antipodes  of 
(iondonj  offered  nations  a  Stecure  a&yUim  fcom  storms;  aiew  wlmle- 
iBshers,  and  an  experienced  captain^  gave  a  brilliant  description  of  this 
country ;  a  philosopher  conceived  a  generous  and  philanthropic  plkn. 
Ships  employed  by  the  state  were  loaded  with  those. whom  the  metro- 
polis disowned  as  her  children :  they  were  landed  in  New  HoOan'd. .'. . 
The  robber  oblitcri^tes  the  remembrance  of  bis  crimes  by  an  active  and 
laborious  life :  the  f^rostitute  becomes  a  wife  aiKl  a  mother^  and  remem- 
bers her  errors  only,  to  detect  them ;  her  children  receive  from  her 
lessons  of  probity  and  honour  :  the  latids  are  parcelled  out  by  a  jucli- 
cipns,  impartial,  and  rigid  governor,  who  bestows  with  discernment,  and 
refuses  with  firmness :  they  are  cleared  by  vigorous  hands,  that- atqnire 
from  them  wealth,  of  which  the  possessor  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  Lofty  trees,  that  ages  had  so  much  trouble  to  rear,  are 
felled,  and  rolled  over  the  ground  that  fed  them.  Spacious  buildings 
assume  the  place  of  smoky  huts ;  an  active  and  intelligent  population 
is  now  in  motion,  and  eager  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  on  the  very  spot 
where  savages  formerly  engaged  in  bloody  combats.  Obscure  paths 
hecome  broad  and  level  roads :  a  town'arises — a  colony  is  formed — 
Sydney  becomes  a  flourishing  city.-— Part  ii.  p.  162. 

*'  I  will  not  give  you  a  description  of  the  town,  which  I  have  just 
gone  through  :  I  am  enchanted,  and  I  had  rather  give  my  admiration 
some  respite.  Magnificent  hotels,  majestic  mansions,  houses  of  extra- 
brdinary  taste  and  elegance,  fountains  ornamented  with'  sculptures 
worthy  the  chisel  of  our  best  artists;  spacious  and  airy  apartments,  rich 
furniture,  horses,  carriages,  and- one-horse  chaises  of  the  greatest  ele- 
gance, immense  -storehouses^-would  you  expect  to  find  all  these,  four 
thousand  leagues  from  Europe?  I  assure  you^  my  friend,  I  fancied 
iKijrself  iran&pocted,into  one  oi  our  handsomest  cities/ — Part  ii.  p»  l63» 

'   So  muoh'fpr.tlie  colonists!  •  Now -for  the  natives. 
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'  Moit  orjibcfln-Xthe  wometO  want  the  two  front  teeth  of  the  nppeh 
jttw;  and. I  have  seen  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  undei^  ihifr 
painful  operation  with  astonishing  fortitude.  She  rested  hc;r  bead- 
ag^inst  a  walU  while  a  woman  much  older  than  herself,  whom  I  took 
to  be  her  mother  from  the  likeness  between  them,  applied  to  the  two 
teeth  she  wished  to  be  removed|  a  hit  of  wood  of  the  thickness  of  a 
auill,  and  struck  it  with  a  large  stone.  The  young  girl  did  not  utter  a 
single  cry*  or  make  the  least  wry  face,  though  the  operation  was  twice! 
repeated.  As  I  was  very  desirous  of  knowing  whether  thb  custom  were 
gNierally  adopted  by  all  girls,  and  whether  there  were  any  period  at 
which  this  sacrifice  was  enjoined  them;  I  endeavoured  by  my  gestures 
to  make  the  old  woman  understand  me,  and  asked  why  she  had  thna 
removed  these  two  teeth.  She  answered  me  by  a  gesture  so  expretrive; 
adopted  in  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  that  I  no  longer  doubted 
but  the  young  girl  was  about  to  be  married ;  and  I  was  still  more  conr- 
vinced  of  this,  when  I  saw  a  savage  painted  with  a  thousand  stripes 
come  up,  throw  a  kangaroo  skin  over  the  shoulders  of  his  intended,  spit 
repeatedly  in  her  face,  and  trace  on  her  body  stripes  of  all  colours  with' 
ocmre  and  guins*  I  confess  this  fashion  of  dressing,  and  the  attentfon 
paid  to  it  by  her  gallant  adorer,  so  raised  my  curiosity,  that  I  followed^ 
the  happy  couple  as  far  as  the  wood  that  surrounds  the  governor^9 
garden.  The  two  spouses  made  their  appearance  a  few  minutes  after,* 
and.l  observed  on  the  face  of  the  husband  some  traces  of  the  stripes 
(hat  I  had  seen  on  that  of  the  woman. 

*  Alas!  how  brief  is  the  duration  of  gallantry  among  these  men,  bar- 
barous as  they  are,  though  so  near  the  state  of  nature !  On  his  return 
from  this  excursion,  the  husband  threw  on  his  wife's  shotilders  a  little 
bag,  containing  some  provision,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  English ;  ordered  her  to  walk  a  little  faster ;  and  even 
assisted  her  with  a  few  kicks,  that  made  her  advance  more  speedily 
than  she  wished .'<— Part  ii.  p.  170. 

The  sentimental  adventures  and  conversations  with  the  convicts 
of  New  South  Wales  excite  a  smile. — But  we  must  hasten  on  to 
the  Malouiue,  or,  as  we  call  them,  Falkland  islands.  Here  Cap- 
tain Freycinet  had  the  misfortune  to  run  the  Uranie  upon  a  rock, 
where  she  was  left  a  complete  wreck;  and  her  crew  were  compel^ 
led  to  make  their  way  to  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  an  American  ship^ 
which,  fortunately,  took  them  off  before  their  provisions  failed 
them;  to  the  stock  of  which  indeed  ttiey  had  derived  no  triflmg 
supply  from  the  carcase  of  a  huge  whale,  that^  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  corvette,  was  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the  islandj, 
with  her  two  little  ones,  which,  M.  Arago  says,  they  observea 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  the  dam  afloat.  These  fell  an  eas^ 
prey  to  the  shipwrecked  navigators ;  as  did  also  another  sea-mou- 
f  teo  which  the  cook,  in  prowling  ahout  the  island,  found  flounder^ 
ii^  ki  a  ditpb-r-'a  horrible  looking  animal,  as  large  as  our  vessel/* 
and  which^  upofi  examination,  ^  proved  to  be  a  hippopotamus.'    A 
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ditch-cUvelUng  hip|>opotainu8  ji>  an  island  wiibpiit 'a;rivei'^  aiid  in 
a  latitude  where  that  ^qimal  caqnot  possibly  exUt^  is  very  well  for* 
M.  Arago  ! — bad  he  favoured*  us  with  a  drawing  of  this^  horrible 
creature/  we  should  probably  have  discovered  it  to  be  a  sea^le* 
phaut. 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough.-— Captain  Freycinet  mnst 
surely  feel'  it  incumbent  on  him  to  hasten  his  account  of  tbisf 
'  Voyage  round  the  world,'  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace 
which  a  workiso  utterly  worthless  as  tlve  present  cannot  fail,  ia; 
some  measure,  to  attach  to  it.  How  the  Astronomer  Royal  o^ 
P'rance,  a  sensible,  sober-minded  niau^  should  have  suffered  hi» 
brother  to  venture  on  such  a  publication,  is  matter  of  astoiush-r 
ment — but  authors  are  a  headstrong .  and  ^  headlong  ra^e.  I4 
however,  the  cacoethes  scribendi  should  again  visit  M.  Arago,  we 
would  recommend  him  to  try  his  band  on  a  sentimental  iiovel,  or 
a  rotnance. 


Art.  IV. — l.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor-Rate 
Returns.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
\5th  Juli/^\S22. 

2.  ^  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  regarding  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Poor.  Ordered  bt/  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  piintedJuttf 
24,  1822. 

3.  The  Speech  of  Michael  Nolan,  Esq.  delitered  in  the  House  ff 
Commo7is,  Wednesday ,  July  10,  1622,  on  moving  for  heave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor, 

4.  Jl  Speech  delivered  on  the  24th  of  May  f  1822,  before  the  Gene* 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  explanatory  o^"  the 
Measures  which  have  been  successfully  pursued  in  St.  Jofm^s 
Parish,  Glasgow,  fur  the  Extinction  of  its  compulsory  Pau- 
periam :  with  an  Appendix.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D: 
Minister  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  re-action  has  taken  place  in  ihe.pubiio 
opinion,  on  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws :  and  by  that 
moderate  course  of  thinking,  into  which  the  people  of  tlus  coun- 
try gradually  subside,  even  upon  the  most  inflammatory  iapicsp 
hazardous  schemes  for  their  abolition  have  given  way  to  proposals 
of  a  more  sober  kind,  for  their  strict  and  severe  adminislratiori^ 
Reflection  and  experience  liave  produced  a  general  conviction, 
that  the  principles  of  the  poor-law  of  .Elisabeth  are  potisisteot 
witb  the  sound  policy  of  that  important  reign,  and  cannot,  in  the 
|>resent  state  of  things,  be  safely  departed  from  ;  and  that  a  com» 
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puUor;  provision  Tor  the  poor, — us  it  oiigiiiated  not  in  abstract' 
theory  and  speculation,  but  was  reaorted  to  from  necessity,  and' 
after  other  measures  had  been  repeatedly  tried  in  vain, — continues 
to  be  an  indispensable  obligation  upon  siieli  a  system  of  govertt- 
ment  as  ours.  I 

We  are  not  much  moved  by  the  hard  names  wluch  Dr.  Chalmers 
applies  to  this  system — 'a  moral  nuisance,  a  bane,  a  burden,  aa- 
excrescence  on  the  body-politic,  a  sore  leprosy,  which  has  spread' 
itself  over  the  ten  thousand  parishes  of  England,' — because,  M' 
addition  to  a  turgid  style,  and  to  prejudices  in  favour  of  his  own' 
project,  of  turning  '  compulsory  into  gratuitous  pauperism/  (as  hfr 
phrases  it,)  this  respectable  but  too  eloquent  minister  assumes,' 
upon,  we  think,  very  insufficient  evidence,  his  two  main  propose 
tions :  first;  that  the  great  increase  of  pauperism,  in  Glasgovr,  »! 
attributable  to  a  compulsory  assessment,  '  the  corrupt  and  eKtra> 
vagant  system  of  England,'  (p.  27  ;) — and  secondly,  '  That  tbers: 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  meeting  the  demands  of  human  want, 
on  the  sti'ength  of  such  gratuitous  means  as  may  be  drawn  fronji 
the  local  territory  witliin  which  it  is  situated.' — (p.  6.) 

Upon  the  first  point,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  increase  vras  for- 
midable and  enormous  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years.  'Thq; 
assessment  for  the  poor  (in  Glasgow),  which  in  IBU3  amouoletf 
to  above  <£30(X>, approached, in  l8l3,to  »£l2,(KX).'  (p. 27.)  But' 
the  question  is,  whether  the  increase  arose  from  the  mode  m 
which  the  funds  were  collected  by  a  compulsory  levy,  or  not.  flf 
appears  that  the  money  raised  through  the  ten  parishes  of  the ' 
town  by  assessment,  was  managed  by  one  body,  the  directors  of] 
the  Town  Hospital ;  and  the  money  collected  at  the  difiereOt 
churches,  uuiounting  to  'iOOO/.  per  annum,  m  as  also  under  the  ad^ 
mtnislraliou  of  one  body,  named  the  General  Session.  We  agreA 
with  Dr.  Clialmers  in  thinking  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  divide 
these  general  funds  into  separate  smaller  districts  ;  '  for  never  t| 
imy  business  so  well  economized,  when  you  can  draw,  indefinitely^ 
for  the  expenses  of  it  out  of  a  large  and  general  reservoir,  as  wheo 
its  own  peculiar  charges  must  be  defrayed  out  of  its  own  peculnr 
resources.'  (p.  28.)  All  we  would  observe  is,  that  this  general!^ 
zation  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a  legal  assessment,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  system  of  England:  on  the  contrary,  large  parishes  iii 
this  country  are  broken  into  townships,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  the  sub-division  here  recommended.  ' 

But  there  are  two  other  circumstances  affecting  the  state  of 
tlie  poor  at  Glasgow,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  not  taken  into  hlS 
account,  although  they  are  sufficiently  remarkable  :  these  are  the 
fluctuation  of  rtie  manufacturing  interest,  after  the  sudden  changa 
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fu>ni  war  to  peace;  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  popu>- 
lalion,*  chiefly  among  the  working  clauses.  These  two  circum- 
stances combined  go  far,  in  our  judgment,  to  exonerate  the 
administration  from  the  charge  of  '  corrupt  and  extravagant' 
management,  and  cannot  certainly  be  omitted  from  any  candid 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  second  proposition  rests  upon  no  better  evidence  than  the 
firsL  It  is  thus  argued; — for  three  years  past,  the  nem  cases  (if 
poverty  in  St.  John's  parish,  Glasgow,  have  been  supplied  bj- 
voluntary  collections  in  the  church,  amounting  to  £qo  per  an^ 
nuro,  and  there  remains  a  surplus  of  £Go ;  Ihrrefbre  all  the  poor 
in  all  parishes  may  be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner.  This 
may  be  syllogistic,  but  it  is  scarcely  rational ;  and  both  the  pre- 
mises and  the  conclusion  seem  to  us  erroneous.  Dr.  Chalmers 
proviihs  for  the  poor  already  on  the  fund  very  summarily,  with 
this  remark :  *  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  in  a  few  years,  death  will 
flweep  away  the  now  accumulated  pauperism,'  p.  ^iT,;  and  in 
another  work,+  '  In  Scotland  we  should  think  the  average  for  a 
generation  of  pauperism  will  not  exceed  five  years.'  We  appre- 
hend  this  calculation  will  not  be  borne  out  by  facts ;  and  that, 
at  least  in  England,  the  majority  of  paupers  are  much  more  than 
five  years  on  the  lists  for  relief.  But  if  we  grant  this  hypothesis, 
mid  that  X80  per  anniun  will  meet  all  the  new  cases  in  St.  John's 
parish,  what  proof  is  there  that  this  contribution  is  made  by 
parishioners  solely,  and  that  it  will  not  fall  off  f  Can  the  last 
two  years,  ending  July,  18'i!2,  afford  a  fair  average  of  comparison, 
when  we  believe  all  the  poor  rates  in  England  have  been  mate- 
rially reduced,  and  when,  in  the  individual  parish  in  question, 
it  is  stated,  that  during  that  period  the  expenditure  of  the 
town  hospital  has  been  abridged,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  '  the 
improved  condition  of  our  operative  classes,  and  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  necessaries?'  or  can  St.  John's  parish  be  deemed  a  fair 
criterion  for  all  Glasgow,  considering  the  proportion  of  its  pau- 
perism to    its   population  ?J      We   think   the    answers   to  these 

Centos  of  1811.       CenBus  of  1821, 
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t  Tnic  Christian  and  Civic  EconotDy  oFlargeTowiu,  ch.  ti.  p.  ISO. 
t  The  population  of  St.  John's,  8,000  (p.  9.)  ;  the  charge  for  panperi  on  the  asKH- 
vitui,  and  on  the  General  Scsiion,  defrajed  b;  (wo  colleclioni,  of  4dOI,  snH  SOU  per 
aDDum  (p.  39.) ;  deduct  lOOJ.  mlaries  la  tch  no  I  masters  (p.  53.)  and  some  lurplui,  the 
nhole  ejpense  for  the  poor  will  he  about  V)Ol.  per  aiinnm.  Bot  l4,0(X)f.,  the  amount 
•r  BtRBSments  and  collEClions,  B»  itated  abme,  will  give  neatly  doablo  this  mm,  or 
almoU  1001.  to  each  thousand  penoni.  If  the  Beioiiy  patiah  (or  subaitn  (if  Glasgow), 
crmtiiining  50,000  iuhabitanti  (p.  91.),  is  not  included  hi  the  asiesiment,  as  we  sup- 
^«eiti9,tha»g(i  l^e  itatement  Is  confused  on  ttiia  point,  how  are  in  poor  lupportrd? 
^Itfelj  not  bj  voluntary  eonlribniions. 

VOL,  XXVIII.  NO.  Lvi.  z  questions 
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•questions  must  overthrow  Dr.  Chalmers'^  system.  And  if  he 
•realiy  thinks  '  that  the  whole  public  charity  of  a  plebeian  district 
-can  be  defrayed,  to  the  last  shilling  of  it,  by  plebeian  offeringSy' 
p.  41 . ;  and  that  this  is  a  general  maxim,  applicable  to  all  places, 
(for  instance,  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles  and  Stepney  in  London,) 
we  can  only  set  him  on  a  level  with  Mr.  Owen  and  his  parallello- 
ginmniians.  One  or  two  instances  of  success  in  such  schemes  no 
more  make  them  examples  for  general  imitation,  than  the  feats  of 
a  pedestrian  prove  that  all  man  and  womankind  can  walk  fifty 
miles  a  day. 

The  local  and  practical  authorities  of  Glasgow  are  not,  it 
seems,  of  the  author's  opinion  ;  for  they  have  not  (pp.  47-  80.) 
•^relaxed  their  hold  by  legal  assessment,  upon  St.  John's  parish,  not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  exertions  there  made  to  provide  for 
the  poor :  and  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  fairly  confesses,  that  be  does 
•not  undertake  to  provide  for  '  extraordinary  cases,  which  are  pro- 
,'duced  by  any  sudden  and  unlooked  for  depression  in  the  state  of 
our  manufactures.*  p.  3\.  Shall  we  offend  the  doctor's  modesty 
if  we  hint  that  he  does  not  seem  to  take  into  calculation  the 
*  sudden  depression'  which  might  take  place  in  those  contribu- 
;ttons,  if  a  less  active,  sanguine,  and  successful  minister  should 
succeed  him  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  ? 

We  cordially,  however,  agree  with  this  author  in  his  valuable- 
observations  with  regard  to  a  frugal  administration  of  the  pbor- 
.funds ;  the  propriety  of  pressing  the  poor  to  support  their  own 
.relatives,  and  to  depend  on  their  own  resources  ;"*  the  sub 
4iivision  of  large  ovei^rown  parishes  into  minor  ecclesiastical  dis- 
.tricts ;  and  the  friendly  domiciliary  visits  of  the  clergy,  and  pver- 
seers  and  guardians.  All  these  checks  to  pauperism  may  be,  and, 
indeed,  are,  practised  under  a  compulsory  system  of  poor  laws, 
^^ay,  we  thmk  we  could  show,  from  the  ordinary  motives  of 
human  action,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  zealously  executed 
•under  a  compulsory  than  under  a  voluntary  contribution. 

In  weighing  the  comparative  merits  of  the  compulsory  and 
•gratuitous  schemes,  it  strikes  us,  that  the  morning  collecti<Hi, 
amounting  to  £450  annually,  (by  which  the  funds  of  the  tovm- 
assessmeiU  are  relieved  from  the  paupers  of  St.  John's  parish,) 
given  by  non-parishioners,  is  a  pointed  instance,  that  voluntary 
.contributions  are  not  guided  by  the  justice  of  the  case,  but  de- 
pend too  much  upon  the  popularity  of  the  collector,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  donor.  There  is  ho  certainty  that  those,  who,  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  property,  ought  to  give  most,  will  do 


*  Upon  these  poiii^  some  interesting  particulars  are  given,  p.  59. 

so: 


to ;  or  that  tliose  who  give,  M-ill  apportion  their  contributions  to 
the  districts  which  have  a  most  equitable  claim  upon  ihem. 

Scottish  charity  is  perhaps  of  a  more  austere  kuid  than  that  of 
England,-  (for  frugahty  is  not  a  favourite  virtue  among  the  Eng- 
lish,  rich  or  poor,  and  it  is,  of  all  virtues,  the  only  one  which 
no  hypocrite  affects;)  but  when  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge its  superior  purity  and  efficacy,  we  cannot  but  remember 
that  its  voluntary  offerings  are  collected  by  a  sort  of  coog6  d'elire, 
— are  given  under  the  contemplation'*  of  a  compulsory  assessment 
in  case  of  necessity ;  and  further,  that  the  burden  of  Scotch  poor 
is  lessened  by  the  continual  flow  of  their  population  into  England, 
where  they  either  acquire,  with  their  characteristic  prudence,  a 
competency,  or  prefer  a  subsistence  on  the  Engbsh  poor-rate,  to 
returning,  in  their  old  age,  to  their  native  land. 

That  those  who  have  a  superfluity  should  assist  their  necessi- 
tous neighbours,  is  not  only  a  precept  of  the  Christian  religion,  a 
maxim  of  moral  virtue,  but  an  instinctive  feeling  of  human  na- 
ture, which  has  made  the  duties  of  hospitality  sacred  among 
uncivilized  nations,  and  taught  the  wandering  Arab  to  open  his 
tent  at  his  meals,  that  the  poor  and  the  stranger  may  partake 
with  him ;  and  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  feeling  of  hospi- 
tality is  always  strangest  in  those  states  of  society  in  which  it  is 
most  necessary — thus,  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  public  provision  fur 
the  poor,  and  short-sighted  travellers  wonder  at  the  hmpitalitif  of 
the  poorest  Irish  cottier,  as  if  he  was  more  generous  and  feeling 
than  the  English  peasant,  and  the  practice  of  his  humble  hospi- 
tality arose  out  of  some  extraordinary  degree  of  tendenicss  and 
chiirity  vouchsafed  to  that  favoured  nation,  and  not,  as  the  fact  is, 
out  of  the  poverty  and  the  hardships  with  which  it  is  afflicted. 

We  think  the  law  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  is 
neither  so  new  nor  so  peculiar  to  liingland  us  is  sometimes  stated. 
Tithes,  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  were  partly  of  this  de- 
scription. The  primitive  Christians,  at  their  public  assemblies, 
remembered  the  poor,  each  according  to  his  ability  :  and  public 

•  See  Report  of  Ihe  CumnJllee  of  the  General  Aisembly  al  Kdinburgli,  jiriuleil 
wiih  the  Patliamentary  Report  on  ibo  Puor  Laws,  1817.  By  the  way,  iho  Scotch 
Report  adverti  to  the  Infiuence  of  Diuenteri ;  and  Dr.  Clialniers  itales,  thai  in  Glai- 
gow  their  congrega lions  are  twice  as  Dumetous  la  Ihoie  of  the  EsUbhshraeDl,  while 
ihers  ii  not  room  in  any  place  iif  wonhip  for  tbe  B"»t  ipajorily  of  hihahitinia.  He 
properly  condemns  the  praptice  at  letting  seals  in  chnrchi-i  tu  llie  first  appliranls, 
though  non-paiishionen  I  Ibis  grievance  we  knu*  is  CHrefully  guarded  against  in  fiHist 
li^Eliah  churches.  Emm  these  obMtvalions  vif  may  enihei,  liial  tbe  cunalituliun  of 
llie  Scottish  cbiirch  it  not   more  perfect  tiuii  that  of  the  church  nf  England,  Ihimgb 

Ihe  merit  ofthvirsyilem  of 'relief  for  llie  poor,  of  nliidi  »e  hear  Ihi?  advautuges,  but 
do  not  feel  Ihe  inconveniendes. 
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opinion^  probably^  made  this  contribution  a  real  tax,  as  it  does  al 
this  day  m  Scotland.  We  believe  there  is  scarcely  an  European 
country,  in  which  voluntary  charity  supplies  a  sufficient  Aind  for 
the  poor,  and  in  which  there  is  not  some  degree  of  corapulaorj 
assistance.  True  it  is,  the  tax  is  not  paid  directly,  as  iti  England  $ 
but  after  the  benevolences  are  exhausted,  the  state  makes  up  the 
deficiency  out  of  the  produce  of  the  general  taxes,  raised  by  com- 
pulsory asseasment.  We  understand  from  personal  inquiries,  that, 
at  Rotterdam,  four  or  five  thousand  poor  (a  twelfth  part  of  the 
population)  fall  in  winter  upon  the  government  taxes  for  support; 
and  at  Amsterdam,  a  still  greater  number,  in  proportion  to  the 
large  population  of  that  immense  town.  At  Brussels,  in  Geiw 
many,  and  in  Switzerland,  the  same  system  prevails  of  supplies 
from  the  state  to  the  poor,  distributed  through  the  clergy  of  difn 
ferent  persuasions,  or  directors  appointed  for  the  different  dis- 
tricts, or  regents  of  particular  institutions ;  and  in  the  twelve  aN 
rondissements  of  the  city  of  Paris,  80,000  individuals  have,  at  ono 
time,  been  receiving  relief  at  their  own  houses,  in  addition  to 
the  public  establishments,  particularly  the  hospitals,  or  rather 
towns,  called  the  Salpetriere,  and  Bic&tre,  the  first  containing 
more  than  6,000  females ;  the  latter  having  had,  at  one  time^ 
7>000  inmates.  Large  funds  for  these  charities  are,  no  doubt, 
afforded  by  voluntary  benevolence,  and  by  testamentary  bequests, 
which  are  sometimes  a  condition  of  obtaining  priestly  absolutiod,* 
and  by  the  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  but  these  resources  are  not 
found  sufficient  in  populous  places. 

Even  in  Ireland,  the  country  of  Europe  in  which  (as  far  as  wd 
are  informed)  the  poor  are  the  most  confidently  committed  to 
the  care  of  God's  good  providence,' there  are  large  annual  parli-» 
amentary  grants,  for  hospitals,  asylums  and  workhouses;  to  the 
extension  of  which,  if  honestly  managed,  we  can  see  no  other  ob-» 
jection  than  that  these  funds  are  voted  from  the  general  contri- 
butions of  the  empire ;  and  that  thus  Ireland,  while  she  is,  by  the 
late  measures  of  finance,  relieved  from. c^Vecf  taxation,  calls  on 
England  and  Scotland  to  maintain  her  poor,  in  addition  to  their 
own. 

At  Leige  and  Verviers  in  the  Netherlands,  large  manufacturing 
towna,  it  is  said  numbers  perished  in  the  streets  from  famine  in 
the  winter  of  1816;  and  whoever  has  witnessed  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  swarms  of  wretched  mendicants  in  that  neighbourhood, 
must  be  convinced  that  there  are  alternatives  worse  than  a  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  poor. 

There  are  some  obvious  benefits  arising  from  it ;  for  instance, 
the  burden  is  equally  laid  upon  persons  of  property,  according  to. 

their 


tlieir  ability ;  while  iu  voluntary  coiiiributioHs,  the  richest  uie  not 
always  found  tKe  most  chantuble  :  and  the  poor-rate  iu  England 
has,  no  doubt,  helped  to  melt  into  the  mass  of  society,  hordes  of 
gipsies,  robbers,  and  free- boot ers,  who  in  fonner  times  lived 
wildly  on  the  public,  to  the  terror  and  annoyance  of  peaceable 
persons. 

The  necessity  of  statute  laws  against  stvrdif  brggars  testitieB 
the  necessity  and  expediency  of  the  poor  laws.  The  act  of  the 
14th  Eliz,  chap.  5.  for  (ke  Relief  of  the  Poor  and  Impolevt,' 
begins  Ums :  '  Whereas  all  parts  of  this  realm  be  presently  with 
rogtfes,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars  exceedingly  pestered,  8cc,' 
—a  clear  admission,  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  impotent,  before  sturdy  beggars  and  the  oriier 
lawless  gangs  of  depredators  could  be  effectually  suppressed.  We 
apprehend,  that  with  all  Dr.  Chalmers's  dislike  of  compulsory 
poor-rates,  he  would  be  still  less  satislied  with  the  mode  of  levy- 
ing compulsory  contributions  which  previously  existed,  and  which 
would  probably  exist  again,  if  our  poor  laws  were  repealed. 

We  have  been  the  more  diffuse  in  defending  the  principle 
of  the  poor  laws,  from  a  conviction,  which  we  entertain  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Nolan,  that  'a  moderate  poor-rate  might  have 
averted  some  of  the  evils  which  have  fallen  on  Ireland,'  p.  1 1. 
We  are  of  opinion,  that  poor  laws  in  that  country  might  not 
only  prevent  ^mine  and  pestilence,  but  also,  by  giving  the  la- 
bourer a  mother-country,  (upon  which  he  could  depend  for  sup- 
port in  necessity,)  might  induce  him  to  endeavour  to  better  his 
condition  by  industry  and  exertion,  instead  of  roaming  abroad  for 
a  precarious  subsistence,  orat  home  for  a  guilty  one;  and  might 
introduce  habits  of  civilization,  by  obliging  the  rich  to  have  some 
intercourse  with  the  poor,  and  to  promote  improvements,  for  their 
own  sake,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  from  which  they  draw  their  re- 

That  the  moral  grievances  of  the  poor  laws  have  been  exag- 
gerated, is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  '  the  population  of  Scotlarid^ 
where  the  relief  afforded  the  poor  is  very  limited,  has  augmented, 
in  a  ratio,  only  two  and  a  seventh  per  cent,  less  than  England^ 
where  the  ratio  has  been  eighteen  per  cent,  since  ISn  ;  while 
that  of  Ireland,  where  the  poor  laws  are  altogether  unknown,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  either,  in  its  proportionate  increase.'*  The  English 
labourer  has  not  speculated  upon  obtaining  a  maintei>anre  for 
himself  and  his  family  from  the  poor  laws,  to  tlie  extent  sup- 
posed i  nor  has  that  maintenance  been  so  easily  obtained,  or  so 
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pleasantly  enjoyed  as  theorists  imagine.  The  great  mcrease  of 
the  population  must  be  traced  to  some  other  cause  than  a  de^ 
pendeuce  on  the  poor-rate;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  payments  to  militia  men's  wives  out  of  this  fund,  dimi- 
nished the  shame  and  disgrace  of  pauperism  ;  and  the  eking  oat 
labourers'  wages  from  it,  is  a  great  and  corrupt  abuse  of  the  gene^ 
ral  system  of'  relief.  Still,  in  these  and  other  instances  of  lax, 
careless,  and  extravagant  management,  the  valid  objection  is  to 
the  execution  and  not  to  the  prmciple  of  the  law  ;  in  the  latter 
case  of  abuse  too,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  expense  does  not 
fall  altogether  so  unjustly  as  at  first  sight  appears ;  for  those  who 
paid  this  improper  addition  to  the  poor's  rate,  were  relieved  from 
the  increase  of  wages  which  must  otherwise  have  ensued. 

The  pecuniary  burden  of  the  poor  is  heavily  felt,  and  in  some 
places  exceeds  all  the  direct  imposts  of  the  state  ;  but  this  part 
of  the  subject  admits  of  some  explanation.  In  thirty  years,  from 
1783  to  1815,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  England 
and  Wales  increased  three-fold, — in  round  numbers  from  *  two  to 
six  millions ;  but  private  documents  convince  us  that  Ae  pro- 
perty assessed,  doubled  its  value  during  that  period ;  that  in  most 
parishes  an  assessment  of  one  shilling,  which  produced  j£iOO  in 
the  year  1785,  produced  «£^00  in  1815.  During  those  thir^ 
years  much  new  property  was  also  created ;  for  instance,  the 
profits  of  mines  and  manufoctures,  floating  capitals  in  trade, 
and  property  vested  in  the  funds,  on  mortgage,  and  in  poasesaions 
beyond  the  seas,  which,  though  for  the  most  part  exempted  from 
the  poor-rate,  contributed  to  enrich  those  who  paid  it,  and  con- 
duced to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity.  So  that  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  tax  of  six  millions,  in  the 
year  1815,  was  a  greater  pressure  on  the  nation,  than  two  millions, 
m  1785 ;  which  sum  would  then,  perhaps,  go  nearly  as  fiu*  in 
maintaining  the  poor,  as  six  millions  in  1815,  on  account  of  the 
paper-circulation  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  necessariea  in 
Ihis  latter  period. 

.  Nor  was  there  much  complaint  on  this  subject,  until  the  peace 
came  and  brought  with  it,  instead  of  plenty,  a  reduction  of  pro^ 
fits  and  of  the  demand  for  labour,  rendered  more  intolerable,  by 


n*- 


•  Average  of  Monies  expended  on  the  Poor : — 

For  three  years,  ending  Easter,  1785  -  -  «£'l>9lf,f4l 

Forthreejears,  ending  March  25,  1815  -  -  6,129,844 

Property  assessed,  under  Schedule  A.  1815        -         -        51,898,415 

Payments  for  other  purposes  than  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 

1785  -  -  .  -  163,511 

Ditto,  in  1815  -  -  -  .  1,763,090 

See  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Poor-Rate  Returns  for  18SS,  |^  37. 

bad 
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bad  seasons  and  high  prices.  The  nation  found,  with  alarm,  that 
with  diminished  means  they  had  to  provide  for  an  increasing  poor-* 
rale,  which  threatened  to  absorb  all  property,  and  amounted  for 
the  year  ending  March  S3,  1818,  to  nearly  eight  mil  Ho  lis,  the 
maxinmm  it  has  hitherto  attained.  The  increase  of  pauperism 
was  ascribed  to  the  gradual  and  certain  operation  of  the  poor- 
laws,  though  it  was  in  reality  occasioned  by  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances,  and  particularly  by  the  reduction  of  the  public  expen- 
diture. As  the  nation  began  to  live  upon  its  revenue,  instead  of 
spending  capital,  the  impulse  of  those  vast  sums  which  had  been 
thrown  into  different  markets  by  government  as  a  purchaser,  with 
ready  payments,  was  withdrawn;  and  numerous  private  specu- 
lations were  also  stopped,  which,  whether  they  answered  ur  not 
ultimately  to  the  projectors,  provided  occupation  and  niaintenancc 
for  the  labouring  classes. 

During  this  period  of  dismay  and  pressure,  relief  was  greedily 
sought  from  proposals  for  preventing  the  removals  of  the  poor, 
and  the  expenses  of  litigation,  and  even  for  abolishing  the  pour 
laws  entirely.  Parliament  took  up  the  subject  with  great  zeal 
and  care,  and  appointed  a  committee,  with  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne 
for  their  chairman,  whose  labours  produced  the  valuable  Report 
of  1817 — valuable  for  the  materials  and  information  which  it 
contains.  But  no  change  was  tinally  made,  except  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  select  vestries,  a  moderate  and,  as  experience  has 
proved,  useful  measure,  and  which  must,  probably,  be  the  basis 
of  all  further  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws. 

Since  that  period,  the  nation  has  returned  to  cash  payments ;  and> 
whether  that  measure  was  hastened  by  the  energy  of  parliament, 
or  whether  the  stale  of  commerce  and  exchanges  would  have 
produced  the  same  effect,  it  caused  a  great  convulsion,  which  is 
still  felt.  But  the  poor-rates  gradually  diminished  during  the 
three  years,  ending  March  '25,  1 S2 1  ;*  and  that  year  were  nearly 
one-eighth,  or  one  million,  less  than  in  the  year  1818.  This  re- 
duction maybe  fairly  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  exertions 
of  the  select  vestries,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  improved  state 
of  manufactures,  and  the  low  price  of  pro^'isio^s. 

It  is  possible  that,  as  a  stop  is  put  to  unthrifty  speculations  in 
agriculture,  and  the  demand  for  labour  consequently  declines,  the 

•  SumseijKiidiHlforlheReliefoflheFaor:  1817— IB        -         J7,B90,lia 
18*0— ai         -  C.9S8,*45 

ToWlPopulttion  in  Engluiduiil  Wnks:    1811        -        •        10,50!,50n 
IBM         ■  U.^lB^-JOO 

z  4  population 
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pojpuktidii  may  not  so  od  increaauiff  jo  fiut  m  ii  hat  done  for  lU 
htl^wentj  years.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Nolan's  obsermtioos  de*^ 
serve  great  attention : — 

*  Looking,  as  I  do,  upon  the  population  of  every  kiogdom^is  the  nttia 
source  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  I  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  any 
superabundance  of  our  people  beyond  the  demand  for  their  labour, 
wjtbout  great  reluctance,  and  much  more  evidence  than  is  now  before 
ihe 'House.  A  surplus  in  some  parishes  and  districts  may  exists  with- 
out the  country  being  generally  crowded.  If  this  inconvenience  should 
^  merely  local,  the  laws  now  in  force,  coupled  with  the  provisions  of 
the  intended  bill,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  it.  The 
hiboufing  classes  may  now  remove  where'  they  please  in  search  of  em-, 
ployment.  If  the  bread  of  idleness  is  not  brought  lavishly  and  incon- 
siderately home  to  their  doors  by  their  parish,  they  can  seek  it  in  places 
irhere  the  thinness  of  population  admits  of  that  demand  for  labour 
which  will  enable  them  to  find  it.  If  the  entire  country  is  so  over- 
peopled,  as  not  to  admit  of  this  remedy,  the  only  effectual  remedy  will 
\)e  found  in  a  well-regulated  system  of  colonization.' — p.  45,  6. 

With  the  same  judgment,  he  points  out  the  evils  which  might 
be  expected  to  arise  from  '  casting  upon  the  commercial  and 
ftinded  interests  some  of  that  burden  which  is  now  almost  exclu- 
sitely  sustained  by  the  landed  proprietor/  and  from  abolishing 
the  law  of  settlement. 

*  The  skill  to  apportion  succour,  with  reference  to  the  real  wants  of 
pauperism,  to  be  enicient,  must  be  local  and  personal ;  to  be  accurate, 
it  must  be  minute  and  perpetual ;  to  be  vigilant,  it  mitst  be  quickened 
and  tifiimated  bjf  some  direct  and  visible  interest.  All  frugal  care  would 
be  lost  in  the  indiscriminating  distiibution  of  a  national  or  a  county 
fund/ — p.  51. 

.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  settlement — 

*  After  every  possible  reflection  upon  its  consequences,  and  every 
complaint  of  the  enormous  expense,  the  law  will  be  found,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  all  others,  the  only  sure  resource  against  fraud,  injustice, 
and  oppression.  That  the  costs  of  law-suits  and  removals  have  been 
magnified  beyond  the  reality,  appears,  sir,  by  the  Reports  on  your  taUe. 
TiMey  do  not  exceed  in  amount  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  total  of 
what  is  raised  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  poor ;  an  expense,  at  which, 
I  believe,  few  gentlemen  can  collect  and  manage  their  private  incoases/ 
— p.  54. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  obvious,  that  without  removals,  large  towns  must 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  burden  of  pauperism ;  no  place  could 
long,  be  prosperous,  for  the  poor  would  flock  from  one  spot  to 
another  for  spoil ;  and  there  would  be  a  legal  premium  given  for 
unlimited  vagrancy  and  mendicity^  much  greater  evils  than  pau- 
peri^iu- 

•  In 


'  In  ibis,  as  ill  many  oilier  iiiatancea,  our  reason  ij>  seduced  from  its 
more  correct  conclusions,  by  some  humatxi  !:^mpathy  and  corapussion 
for  particular  cases.  It  is,  undoubledly,  a  great  hardship,  that  an  in- 
duiiriuus  family  should  be  remuvtU  from  ihdr  accustomed  dwelling, 
and  (heir  usual  course  of  employment,  because  they  become  acciden- 
tally chargeable,  through  some  occasional  cause.  But  Providence, 
which  looks  primarily  to  the  specie*,  causes  ihn  aniidoie  to  arise  from 
the  very  evil  of  which  it  allows ;  it  renders  the  labourer  and  the  arlJzan 
more  cautious,  more  frugal,  aud  more  saving,  that  ihey  may  avert  such 
a  serious  calamity  from  themselves  and  their  children.' — p.  58. 

Tlie  removal  of  Irish  and  Scotch  poor  to  their  own  country 
has,  it  is  well  known,  greatly  relieved  many  places  in  England.. 
We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Nolan  would  allow  some  mitigation  of 
the  law  of  removals, '  under  guards  and  cautions,  with  the  vestry's 
consent.'  It  is  sometiuies  an  unnecessary  hardship  for  old  per- 
sons to  be  removed  from  their  children,  wlio  cannot  entirely 
maiutain  them  ;  and  for  widows,  with  large  families,  to  be  sent  to 
country  hamlets,  in  which  tliey  can  scarcely  find  a  habitation ;  and 
surely  there  ought  to  be  a  cert^n  period  of  residence— which  im- 
plies contribution  by  labour  or  otherwise — which  should  relieve 
persons  from  being  removable  to  what  it  is  almost  insulting  to 
call  their  place  of  settlement. 

In  the  administration  of  relief,  every  one  must  allow,  that  con- 
stant vigilance  should  be  exercised  to  sift  every  individual  case 
to  the  bottom ;  that  work  should  be  required  from  the  able- 
bodied  ;  that  the  poor  should  be  thrown  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  own  resources;  and  that  all  checks  (short  of  absolute 
want)  should  be  placed  upon  applications  for  relief.  The  poor 
laws  are  intended  to  provide  for  cases  of  extreme  necessity  only; 
a  principle  which  is  now  understood,  and  ought  to  be  generally 
acted  upon.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  select 
vestries,  to  simplify  the  accounts,  and  to  revive,  in  the  minds  of 
the  poor  themselves,  the  feeling  of  humiliation  attached  to  those 
who,  from  idleness  and  vice,  become  a  burden  on  the  commu- 
nity, Mr.  Nolan  brought  in  his  bill,  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment,— the  new  provisions  of  which  we  shall  briefly  state  j  many 
of  them  we  do  not  approve,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  speech 
with  which  he  introduced  it,  developes  the  views  of  a  judicious 
and  practical  niind. 

'  The  Bill  professes  uo  specific  for  sudden  or  violent  amelioration. 
It  holds  out  nu  prospects  of  unattainable  advantage.  Its  object  is  to 
follow  in  the  paths  of  our  predecessors,  and  by  so  doing  lo  respect  the 
feelings,  the  habits,  the  manners,  the  comforts,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Sir,  I  am  Ailly  aware,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
measure,  can  eft'ecc  more  than  to  devise  jneans  and  alTord  facilities  by 
which  the  country  may  extricate  itself  from  this  growing  and  raoiislrous 
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evil.  As  thb  is  tht  utmost  which  the  legislatora  can  acconplbby  it  is 
•11  that  It  should  attempt :  beyond  this  the  nation  must  Jninister  unto 
itself/ — p.  65. 

The  parish  officers  may  contract  for  the  work  of  any  able- 
bodied  person  without  employment^  and  apply  the  wages  to  his 
relief,  and  that  of  his  family ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  work,  or  be- 
haves idly,  he  may  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
p.  5.  of  the  Bill. 

Lists  are  to  be  made  of  all  persons  receiving  relief,  specifying 
particular  circumstances,  according  to  a  form  given.  This  mea- 
sure might  be  useful :  but  we  conceive  it  quite  impracticable  that 
'  the  said  list  shall,  weekly  and  every  week,  be  verified  by  and 
with  the  names  or  other  signatures  of  the  party  or  parties  so  re- 
ceiving relief/ 

The  list  of  poor  is  to  be  inspected  and  examined  by  the  jus- 
tices, at  their  petty  session  for  the  place  or  district.  And  the 
justices  may  order  the  attendance  of  surveyors  of  the  highways, 
and  direct  that  able-bodied  persons,  on  the  list  of  poor,  shall  be 
employed  on  the  highways  ;  and  also  the  remuneration  for  their 
work. 

Able-bodied  paupers  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  militia 
before  other  persons. 

Two  justices  of  the  peace  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  order 
paupers  to  wear  badges,  p.  15. 

The  remainder  of  the  Bill  relates  to  provisions  for  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  poor  rates  with  exactness,  according  to  a 
general  form ;  and  for  transmitting  them  for  examination,  to  a 
special  quarterly  sessions  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  division, 
to  be  held  for  that  purpose.  This  measure  we  consider  highly 
expedient:  for  it  is  notorious  that,  according  to  the  present 
custom,  the  audits  of  parish  accounts  are  a  matter  of  form,  a 
mere  arithmetical  process.  There  is,  for  the  most  part,  litde 
consideration  previous  to  incurring  the  expenses  ;  no  superinten- 
dence during  the  time  they  are  incurred ;  no  comparison  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  at  different  periods ;  no  classincatioii  under 
different  heads ;  in  short,  no  effectual  check  upon  the  expenditure. 
iVe  therefore  think,  the  country  will  be  indebted  to  the  author 
of  the  measure,  if  he  can  lay  down  a  simple,  uniform  plan  for  the 
accounts,  intelligible  to  any  observer,  and  provide  that  they  shalf 
be  submitted  to  such  auditors  as  may  have  both  opportunity  and 
power  to  correct  errors.  Under  a  vigilant  system  of  this  kind,  in 
addition  to  the  care  of  select  vestries,  empowered  to  make  the 
rates  as  well  as  to  manage  their  disbursement,  we  entertain  a 
sanguine  hope,  that  the  country  would  be  relieved  from  an  ex- 
cessive and  noxious  pauperism. 

To 


To  this  desiritble  result,  all,  in  their  ditfteretit  stations,  should 
co-operate,  according  to  the  patriotic  advice  of  the  author  of  the 
Bill  :— 

'  Sir,  it  is  upon  the  active  perseverance  Biid  vigilant  superintendence 
of  the  magistrates  ;  upon  the  unremitting,  uuwearied,  pHternal  atien- 
tiori  of  the  landed  and  manufacturitig  interests  ;  upon  ilie  persuasion, 
influence,  and  example  of  those  who  spare  from  their  own  wants  that 
which  is  to  lighten  those  of  others  ;  atid  upon  the  cordial,  cheerful  co- 
operation of  the  poor  iheniiielves;  that  we  must  rely  for  any  sound, 
substantial,  and  lasting  improvement.  Let  us,  then,  earnestly  call  upon 
them  all,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to  unite  in  one  cummon 
eRbrl,  to  rescue  themselves  and  their  posterity  from  this  calamitous 
pressure,  and  thus  rid  their  country  of  au  incumbrance  which  clogs  so 
heavily  its  prosperity  and  vigour.' 

It  was  upon  the  operatiou  of  general  principles  like  these,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  relied  in  his  eloquent  answer  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  (Feb. 
1796,)  who  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  10  bring  in  a  bill 
for  regulating  labourers'  wages.  The  same  views  actuated  the 
parliamentary  committee  on  the  Poor  Laws,  for  the  year  IS19; 
m  their  valuable  Report  they  condemn  the  mismanagement  which 
lavishes  upon  the  thriftless  and  disorderly  poor,  those  funds  which 
the  law  intended  only  for  the  impotent ;  and  properly  reprobate 
the  impracticable  design  of  attempting  to  provide  employment, 
at  the  national  expense,  for  all  who  are,  or  say  they  are,  unable 
to  procure  it  for  themselves.  Some  salutary  laws  have,  indeed, 
been  passed  on  this  subject,  as  that  of  the  59th  G.  HI.,  which 
defines  what  a  tenement  is,  and  enacts  that  residence  and  payment 
of  rent  for  twelve  months,  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment, thus  doing  away  much  obscurity  and  consequent  litigation. 
The  Select  Vestry  Act  of  the  same  year,  besides  its  general  bene- 
ficial effects,  (which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated,)  by 
rendering  landlords  of  small  tenements  liable  to  the  poor  rate  in 
certain  cases,  established  an  equitable  principle  which  might  with 
advantage  be  still  farther  extended.  In  crowded  towns,  where 
one  small  room  with  stilled  air,  and  to  which  the  sun  never  pene- 
trates, sometimes  lets  for  five,  eight,  or  ten  pounds  per  aimum, 
it  appears  just,  that  a  property  so  valuable  to  the  owner  should 
contribute  to  that  rale  upon  which  it  is  almost  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  entail  a  burden.  The  lower  the  class  in  society,  upon 
which  that  burden  falls,  the  more  effectual  is  the  check  to  its  in- 
crease, and  the  more  prospect  of  reviving  a  manly  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence among  the  labouring  classes. 

Being  convinced  that  the  practical  question  of  the  poor  laws 
does  not  now  relate  to  a  change  in  their  principle,  but  to  the  best 
mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  existing  system,  we  have  forborne  to 

make 
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make  observations  upon  the  namerous  scheme*  which  hate  at 
different  times  been  projected  by  persons  of  talent  and  fcenevo- 
lence,  for  the  management  of  the  poor.  These  are  so  various^ 
that  probably  no  invention  can  start  any  design  absolutely  new : 
the  mere  list  of  works  published  by  considerable  names  on  the 
subject  would  fill  some  pages.  Many  of  these  plans  are  valu- 
able^ but  some  of  them  are  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Utopia^ 
aod  are  evidently  framed^  as  the  tailors  in  Laputa  fitted  clothes^ 
not  by  gross  contact  with  the  parties  concerned,  but  according  to 
rules  of  abstract  science.  1  o  give  two  examples  of  these  reve- 
ries :  no  less  a  man  than  Dr.  Burn  would  have  a  fine  imposed 
upon  every  person  detected  in  giving  alms  to  common  beggars ; 
*  and  Mr.  Buggies,  a  gentleman  of  clear  head  and  great  researcli, 
proposes  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor  should  be  cast 
back  again  upon  the  holders  of  tithes,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  destination  of  a  fourth  part  of  that  pro- 
perty. When  writers  of  acknowledged  abilities  fall  into  such 
absurdities,  it  is  a  presumption  that  the  subject  is  unmanage- 
able* One  of  the  most  promising  plans  was  the  erection  of 
houses  of  industry  in  incorporated  districts,  advocated  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  and  which  received  the  concurrence  and  active  support  I 

of  many  persons  of  distinction.  But,  we  believe,  this  plan  has 
completely  failed  in  the  great  object  of  reducing  the  rates ;  and 
that  the  houses  of  industry  have  gradually  sunk  into  houses  of 
correction,  in  which  hard  fare  and  restraint  hold  out  some  terrors 
to  the  idle  and  vicious  poor.  In  fact,  our  towns  are  large  houses 
of  industry,  and  present,  in  various  departments,  a  sufficient  sti- 
muhis  of  reward  and  opportunity,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
Struggling  to  better  their  condition  by  honest  labour. 

Sut  there  are  among  the  poor,  as  among  the  rich,  individuals  a 
prey  to  constitutional  languor,  without  talent,  dexterity  or  dili- 
gence, who,  though  there  exists  no  apparent  impediment  to  their 
Success,  cannot  ge^  on  in  life.  A  vigilant  inspector,  by  threats  and 
the  infliction  of  some  occasional  hardships,  may  spur  such  persons 
to  temporary  exertion,  but  there  is  no  dependence  on  them  out 
<>{  sight,  and  the  effort  is  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  not  worth  the 
pains.  Others,  again,  are  of  a  sickly  diseased  frame,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  in  cases  of  this  kind,  to  distinguish  always  be- 
tween inability  and  unwillingness  to  work.  A  third  class  fall 
clearly  into  disorderly  and  vicious  habits,  and  leave  their  fanodlies 
chargeable  to  the  parish.  But  after  making  allowance  foi:  these 
cases,  we  believe  the  relief  under  the  English  poor  laws  is  gene- 
rMy:  distributed  among  widows  with  families,  among  orphans,  and 
th6  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity.  Extraordinary  instances  will 
occm*,  as  the  sudden  failure  of  a  manufactory,  which  unavoidably 

throw 
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lUrow  imnibers  of  able-bodied  persons,  without  any  charge  of 
misconduct,  upon  public  support.  It  has  happened  to  us  to 
know  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  by  which  more  than  a  thouaami 
persona  were  deprived  of  their  daily  bread.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  township  relieved  their  tenants,  and  look  upon 
themselves  the  maintenance  of  this  destitute  tribe,  at  an  expense 
which  for  some  time  exceeded  their  rents.  But  though  the  ma- 
nufacture never  regained  its  flourishing  condition,  the  paupers 
gradually  shifted  for  themselves,  by  finding  employment  else- 
where or  in  different  works,  and  the  pressure  insensibly  melted 
away.  What  we  would  infer  from  this  statement  is,  that  an  equal 
assessment  upon  local  property  is  the  most  eiipedient  and  politic 
mode  of  providing  for  ui^ent  distress  ;  but  that  the  examination 
and  defining  what  exact  portion  of  relief  should  be  dispensed  iii 
proportion  tothe  necessity  of  each  individual  case,  is  a  matter  too 
minute,  subtle  aud  intricate  for  parliamentary  legislation,  and  must 
be  lel^  to  the  discretion  of  persons  in  a  respectable  condition  of 
life  on  the  spot.  Nothing  can  be  more  fair  than  that  the  strings 
of  the  parish  purse  should  be  held  by  those  who  help  to  fill  it, 
by  those,  for  example,  who  compose  select  vestries — who  are  con- 
versant with  the  habits  of  the  poor,  their  wants  and  powers,  and 
the  characters  of  individuals — who  can  scrutinize  throroughly  what 
means  they  have  of  earning  a  provision  for  themselves,  encoiimge 
the  industrious,  check  the  idle,  and  ofTcr  work  to  the  able-bodied. 
We  believe  there  is  no  more  danger  that  substantial  householders 
wilt  act  with  hard  and  unfeeling  hearts  towards  the  poor,  than 
that  a  jury  of  the  same  description  would  act  unjustly  and  unmer- 
cifully to  a  prisoner  upon  trial.  The  contrary  of  this  is  indeed 
loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  poor  laws  have  been  administered  too 
leniently,  with  too  lax  a  liberalityj  but  this  will  ever  be  the  case 
with  those  who  dip  their  hands  for  the  purpose  in  the  pockets  of 
others.  Indulgence  of  this  kind  to  undeserving  claimants,  as  in 
the  case  of  spoiled  children,  has  really  injured  the  objects  of  it. 
Probably,  in  order  to  bring  back  a  tone  of  wholesome  severity  and 
discipline,  Mr.  Nolan  has  introduced  into  his  bill  more  harsh 
clauses  than  a  good-natured  parliament  will  pass  ;  yet,  whoever 
considers  that  the  poor  rates  amount  annually  to  a  sum  equal  to 
half  the  national  expenditure,  (exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt,)  and  that  every  sixth  person  is  a  pauper,  nuist  allow  this  to 
be  a  state  of  things  neither  desirable  nor  safe,  and  that  every  ex- 
ertion should  be  made  consistent  with  prudence  aud  humanity,  to 
repress  an  evil  of  this  magnitude. 

We  own  we  are  sanguine  in  expecting  success  from  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  from  the  active  spirit  and  sober  sense  of 
flic  country,  which  is  ninv  tiioroughiy  roused  to  a  lively  yet  la- 
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lioiial  interest  in  the  subject.  We  have  no  hope  in  anj  sweeping 
measare  of  legislation — the  philosopher's  stone  of  the  age.  An 
opinion  has  long  been  too  current,  that  political  institutions  may 
be  so  improved,  as  to  produce  a  nearly  perfect  state  of  society ; 
and  a  corollary  of  that  opinion  is  the  notion,  that  whenever  our 
private  affairs  go  wrong,  the  government,  executive  and  legislative, 
is  to  blame;  but  we  are  inclined  to  a  different  doctrine,  and,  with 
all  due  respect  to  acts  of  parliament,  believe  that  they  cannot 
controul  either  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  nor  create  industry  and 
prudence,  nor  regulate  markets  and  seasons. 

There  has  been  but  too  much  tampering  with  legislation  already 
OD  this  and  similar  subjects.  The  intention  of  this  interference 
has  in  part  been  fostered  by  a  spurious  benevolence,  often  ill- 
placed,  and  always  ill  administered.  Whatever  poets  and  patriots 
may  sing  and  say,  the  *  annals  of  the  poor*  are  neither  short  nor 
simple ;  but  the  reverse,  very  prolix  and  very  complicated*     The 

floor  are,  and  ought  to  be,  just  as  much  attached  to  their  own 
ittle  interests,  as  the  rich  to  those  which  are  more  extensive — as 
keen  in  perceiving,  and  as  pertinacious  and  cunning  in  pursuing 
them.  A  theoretic  philanthropist  would  greatly  correct  his  opi^^ 
nions  by  performing  the  office  of  overseer  in  a  populous  district. 
He  would  see  the  necessity  of  being  always  on  the  watch  against 
duplicity,  and  fraud,  and  importunity,  if  he  would  act  the  part  of 
a  fiuthful  steward,  and  of  a  real  friend  to  the  poor  themselves, 
whose  true  interest  it  is  to  rely  upon  their  own  efforts.  A  strict, 
frugal,  and  discriminating  administration  of  the  poor-funds  is  ab- 
solutely required  for  the  national  welfare ;  and  such  an  adminis- 
tration, we  think,  is  more  likely  to.be  effected  with  a  compulsory 
assessment,  than  where  the  funds  arise,  if  it  were  possible  so  to 
raise  them,  from  gratuitous  charity. 

We  contend,  that  the  poor  laws  are  recommended  by  practical 
utility.  And  we  would  again  repeat,  that  the  claims  of  the  indi- 
gent for  relief  are  sacred — sacred  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
solemn  word  ;  for  the  blessings  which  the  bounty  of  God  vouch- 
safes to  the  more  favoured  is  not  a  mere  gratuitous  dispensation. 
Religion — or,  what  some  reformers  will  consider  better  authority, 
the  instinctive  feeling  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries — 
proves  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
rich.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  with  surprize  that,  while  it  han  be- 
come a  fashiou  to  build  palaces  for  persons  convicted  of  crimes, 
in  which  each  individual  resides,  at  a  house-rent  of  SO/,  or  SOL 
per  annum,  and  a  maintenance  of  at  least  as  much  more,  paid  by 
the  public,  a  pittance  is  sometimes  grudged  to  those  who  are 
poor,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  through  the  unavoidable 
changes  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities  of  our  conmion  nature. 

But 


But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  details  of  auy  of  the  plans 
which  have  beea  offered,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  lay  down 
the  following  (iropositions : — 1st.  That  the  principle  of  the  poor 
lans,  though  much  abused  in  practice,  is  just,  and  cannot  now 
be  abrogated  ; — and  2d,  that  for  tbe  correction  of  abuses  and  for 
the  renovation  of  the  original  principle,  the  measures  talten  should 
be  cautiuiis,  gradual  and  s/oss,  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger,  both 
statistical  and  political,  which  great  and  sudden  changes  in  ao  ex- 
tensive  and  vital  an  interest  would  create  :  for  instance ;  even 
though  all  parties  were  agreed  upon  any  Iwo  important  amend- 
ments of  the  present  practice,  we  should  doubt  the  expediency 
of  adopting  them  both  at  once ;  we  should  prefer  trying  one  of 
them  this  year  and  another  the  next.  All  the  plans  hitherto  pro- 
posed have  failed,  chiefly,  we  think,  from  attempting  too  much. 
The  errors  have  crept  in  gradually,  and  must  be  gradually  re- 
moved :  and  the  wisdom  of  abstaining  from  making  such  estensive 
alterations  as  may  endanger  the  whole  uf  an  old  edifice,  is  at  least 
as  certain  in  politics  as  in  architecture. 


AiiT.  V, — The  Travels  of  Theodore  Ditcas,  in  variovs  Countries 
in  Europe,  at  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  jirt.  Edited  by 
Charles  Mills.  Part  the  First.  Italy.  2  vols.  8vo.  182^. 
T^HIS  is  a  Voyage  Imaginaire,  a  difficult  and  most  unprofitable 
;  ■'-  class  of  the  belles-lettres; — unprofitable,  because  what  is  true 
in  such  a  work  can  only  be  a  larceny  from  more  authentic  stores; 
— and  difiicnit,  because  what  is  invented  is  so  limited  and  strait- 
ened by  the  realilies  to  which  it  is  attached,  that  the  liveliest  fancy 
would  be  paralyzed. 

Tlie  Travels  of  Anacharsis  appear,  at  first  sight,  an  exception  to 
this  general  position;  hut  we  ihink  we  could,  if  this  were  a  fit 
occasion,  show,  that  this  instance  does  not  overthrow  our  doctrine, 
and,  as  applied  to  tbe  case  immediately  before  us,  it  tends  rather  to 
confirm  it,  for  we  believe  that  something  similar  to  Mr.  Mills's 
work  was  projected  by  the  Abb6  BartheJemi ;  but  he  deserted 
the  idea  for  his  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  probably  because  he  found 
in  the  tatter  the  possibility  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  which 
he  foresaw,  and  which  Mr.  Mills  has  found  in  the  attempt  now 
under  our  consideration. 

llie  composition  of  imaginary  travels,  indeed,  demands  much 
more  learning,  and  of  more  various  kinds,  than  any  simply  histo- 
rical works,  and  their  machinery  requires  more  discrimination  aud 
tact  than  that  of  works  of  absolute  fiction.  The  hero  of  the  piece 
is  3  poetical  creation  ;  but  he  must  harmonize  with  substantial  flesh 
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«xl  blood,  he  is  himself  a  work  of  faiicj;  but  he  mingleft  '4rith 
beings  of  life  and  reality.  In  works  of  pure  fiction,  the  author  is 
under  little  restriction  from  the  circumstances  of  time,  or  place,  or 
action :  so  long  as  he  does  not  exhibit  glaring  inconsisteociesy  oor 
demand  a  prostration  of  reason  and  sense  from  our  credulity,  we 
are  content  to  yield  him  tlic  privileges  of  *  a  chartered  libertine/ 
and  to  follow,  wheresoever  he  leads  us,  in  blind  obedience. 

But  with  the  writer  who  pursues  the  path  of  fiction  as  a  way  to 
the  region  of  truth,  the  case  is  widely  difierent. — At  the  slightest 
anachronism' in  a  '  Voyage  Imaginaire,  or  the  smallest  transgression 
of  the  unities  of  place  and  action,  our  knowledge  is  shocked  and 
our  taste  disgusted.  We  deny  to  the  imaginary  traveller  the  in- 
dulgence which  we  every  day  allow  the  poetical  flights  of  real 
tourists;  yet  we  require  him  to  be  lively  and  entertaining..  .  If  he 
alumber  by  the  road,  and  fill  up  the  naked  pages  of  his  itinerary 
with  mere  didactic  lessons  or  dry  literary  dissertation,  we  fly  from 
ilie  languid  interest  of  his  compilation. to  the  processed  Actionuy 
of  poets  and  painters  which  he  has  plundered ;  and  prefer  seeking 
for  knowledge  where  it  may  be  found  stripped  of  the  useless  in- 
cumbrance of  a  fiction  which  neither  fascinates  nor  informs. 

But  besides  these  general  obstacles,  there  are  others  which  e^ 
pecially  afiect  Mr.  Mills's  individual  undertaking; — he  proposes  to 
give  us  a  light  and  elegant  account  of  the  revival  of  letters  and 
art  in  modern  Europe,  and  such  a  work  is  certainly  a  desideratwa 
for  the  general  reader ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  an  imagioarj  voy- 
age is  its  least  proper  vehicle ;  for  as  all  the  countries  of  Europe.^ 
not  throw  off  their  ignorance  at  the  same  moment,  the  object  can- 
not he  adequately  effected  by  one  traveller,  and  any  suppleoientary 
I^ouruey  would  break  the  unity,  and  cousequently  destroy  whatever 
ittle  interest  the  fiction  may  have  excited. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  only  Ducas's  account  of  Italy, 
and  undoubtedly  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  wa^ 
a  favourable  period  for  a  literary  tour  through  that  country,  be7 
cause  a  greater  number  of  her  most  learned  and  ingenious  spirits 
lived  at  that  time  than  at  any  other ;  but  the  ardour  of  religious^ 
not  of  literary  zeal,  devoured  Germany,  and  we  really  are  at  a  losp 
to  guess  what  a  sentimentalist  and  virtuoso  can  have  to  tell  of  J^qg- 
land  in  1550.  France  had  only  her  Rabelais  and  Montaigne;  MV4 
it  was  not  till  long  past  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thiyt 
Lopez  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  enabled  Spain  to  claim  the  bQp^rs 
of  national  literature.  The  plan  of  the  present  work  b  tbereforp  , 
faulty,  and  though  the  present  detached  portion  of  the  perffHThr 
ance  is  free  from  this  error,  we  cannot  but  fear  thi^t  in  his.  pioffresp 
Mr.  Mills  may  find  it  very  embarrassing.    Even  as  to  Italy,  his.puc^ 
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Count  is  rather  a  biographical  Hictioniiry  lliaii  a  traveller's  descrip- 
tion, but  the  facts  are  laboriuuuly  and  ofleii  EkilfuHy  oillecled;  and 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  they  represent  some  very  interesting  fea- 
tures in  the  intellectual  aapect  of  Italy. 

When  Pope  Leo  X.  projected  Uie  foundation  of  a  college 
at  Rome,  to  invigorate  the  growing  taste  for  ancieut  literature, 
he  deputed  Marcus  Mu3ui;us,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Plato,  to 
select  a  few  Grecian  youtlis  of  high  birth  for  education  at  this 
establislmient,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  communication  of  the 
riclies  of  the  Greek  language  to  the  Italians. — This  historical  fact 
serves  for  the  basis  of  the  volumes  before  ua.— Mr.  Mills  supposes 
lliut  Theodore  Uncas,  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family,  which, 
on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Can- 
dia,  was,  from  various  public  and  private  considerations,  placed  as 
one  of  the  pupils  at  the  new  college; — that  he  arrived  at  Rome  iu 
1514,  being  then  only  not  a  boy,  and,  in  the  course  of  six  years, 
acquired  the  Latin  language,  and  most  of  tlie  vernacular  idioms  of 
Europe ;  that  he  also  '  studied  critically  the  various  dialects  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  llius  became  acquainted  with  the  philosophers 
and  historians  of  old,  the  most  I'ailhl'ul  painters  of  the  opini<ma  and 
actions  of  men';  that  his  acquirements  fitted  him  for  the  office  of 
classical  professor  at  the  Institute;  but  no  visions  of  delight  glit- 
tered ov«r  the  diurnal  labours  of  an  academy;  he  preferred  there- 
fore a  personal  investigation  of  the  stale  of  literature  and  the  arts 
in  Europe;  and  he  solicited  the  permission  of  the  Pope  to  travel; 
that  Leo  not  only  granted  the  request,  but  acconipauied  his  assent 
with  the  assignment  of  a  liberal  pension;  and,  every  obstacle  to  his 
wishes  being  at  length  surmounted,  the  young  traveller,  in  the  year 
i522,  bade  adieu  to  his  collegiate  friends  with  Catullus  on  \m  I'f  ^,' 
O  dulcea  comilum  valeie  ccetus,  ,„ 

Longe  qiios  simul  a  domo  profecios 
'  Diverse  vari^e  vi;e  reportanl ! 

I  It  IB  imagined  that  forty  years  were  passed  by  the  inquisitive 
Greek  in  visiting  most  of  the  countries  and  cities  of  western  Eu- 
IVpe,  which  then  shone  with  the  splendour  of  intellecinni  glory, 
before  he  returned  to  Rome.  Again  a  resident  amidst  the  scenes 
bf  his  boyhood,  the  sexagenarian,  in  the  calm  retirement  of  let- 
tered ease,  amuses  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  arranging  the  works 
of  which  the  first  part  is  here  given  to  the  public. 
'.  '  I  cannot  return  to  Greece,  for  there  the  hatiohty  and  intolerant 
Moslem  continues  his  triumph  ;  and  his  cruelty  has  driven  to  the  tomb 
sH  those  who  were  dear  to  my  feelings.  1  purpose,  then,  to  waste  the 
little  remainder  of  ray  lamp  of  life  in  embodying  those  recollections 
which  are  now  my  only  solace,  if  the  account  of  my  travels  sliDuld 
ever  be  obtmded  on  the  candour  of  ihe  world,  1  chu  hope  for  nO 
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ceaders  among  politicians  or  statists,  fur  I  shall  not' treat  of  nailiCary  oi^ 
^iVil  history.  Nor  will  he,  who  quits  his  native  laud  to  indulge  the  vagua 
curiosity  of  restless  indolence,  nnd  my  volumes  substitutes  for  personal 
clirection  to  the  exterior  wonders  of  cities.  The  curiosity  of  ever}' 
traveller  will  be  directed  by  the  accustomed  associations  of  his  fuind; 
flf^l,  indeed,  among  the  various  subjects  of  regard,  one  pursuit  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  the  attention  of  an  indiTidual.  I  do  not  presume  to 
be  able  to  study  man  and  nature  too.  I  have  been  chiefly  interested 
io  viewing  the  literary  aspect  of  Europe  ;  for  I  am  one  of  that  nationi* 
wBich,  in  ages  past,  obtained  the  palm  of  acience,  and  ithich,  even  in 
ih^  days  of  her  servitude,  has  formed  many  of  the  features  of  the  iiH 
^llectual  character  of  the  western  nations.  Next  to  the  delights  of 
living  in  the  days  of  the  Grecian  sages,  no  man  of  letters  would  wish  to 
breatne  any  other  air  than  that  which  gives  life  to  the  literary  heroes  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  I  shall  recount,  then,  what  I  have  seen,  JE^ii^ 
beard,  and  read,  relative  to  the  revival  of  learning  and  art  in  Europe. 
Without  confining  myself  to  the  details  of  my  journal,  and  yet  adhering 
generally  to  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  shall  metho<lise  my  knowledge; 
and  relate,  at  particular  places,  nil  that  1  observed  or  have  since  col-- 
lected,  of  persons  and  subjects.' — vol.  i.  pp.  10.  12. 

Ti)e  subject  of  Italian  literature  has  so  often  occupied  our  pages 
that  it  will  not  be  expected  of  us  to  follow  Ducas  through  every 
stage  of  his  tour.  VVe  shall  only  select  a  few  passages  u-hich  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  in  some  degree  that  interest  of  novelty^  the  want 
of  which  (as  it  necessarily  must  be  of  all  such  works)  is  the  chief 
defect  of  Mr.  Mills's  publication.  A  letter  from  Machiavel  to  his 
friend  Francesco  Vettori,  dated  in  December,  1513,  affords  a  view 
of  the  private  life  of  this  celebrated  writer,  and  unfolds  the  reasousf 
of  the  composition  of  the  famous,  but  now  little  known,  work 
called  the  *  Prince/  which  are  important  to  his  own  history,  am) 
new,  we  believe,  to  many  English  readers.  The  form  of  comiaiu* 
nication  is  of  course  changed  by  Mr.  Mills  from  epistolary  to  oral. 

'  The  Florentine  secretary  often  described  to  me  the  political  storms 
thn)ugh  which  he  had  passed  ;  but  he  said  that  his  happiest  years  had 
^ri  spent' at  his  small  patrimonial  inheritance  near  San  C^asciaiio^^on 
the  road  from  Florence  to  Rome,  In  the  mornings,  when-  tU'e  MMaod 
of  the  year  permitted  the  amusement,  he  employed  himself  it) 'catching 
thrushes  with  net  or  line.  At  other  times  he  walked  in  the  forests,  and 
observed  the  labours  and  sports  of  the  wood-cutters.  He  then  went  to 
a  fountain,  and  turned  over  the  pages  of  Dante  or  Petrarca^  or  of  the 
poets  of  the  second  order,  as  he  called  Ovid  and  llbullus.  He  repaired 
to  the  high  road  near  the  inn,  conversed  with  the  passengers,  a(id 
f^arked  the  different  humours  and  passions  of  the  world.  His  dihher 
w^&  plain;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  dispatched,  he  returned  to  t-be  inh^ 
and  joined  the  host  and  his  usual  company,  namely,  a  butcher,- a  milleci 
luid  a  lime-maker.  He  then  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  eards 
or  backgammpn,  or  in  boisterous  and  quarrelsome  argument,  xhe 'noise 
H^iereof  frequeutlv  rei^ched  S.  CasciitnO.'  •• 
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;VVTbis  ignol>!e' ipiOfid]^  oj  life,"  cpntinued  MachLfvel, '"carried  off' 
tue  ^IEexve$cei\ce  of  my  inind;  I  yieid^  to  fortuD^,.ii^  hopes  (hat  she 
vfoiUd  one  day  or  otHei*  be  asl;iam(pd  of.  her  severity.!  In  tho  evening:  I. 
returned  home,  threw  aside  my  village  ^ress^  attired  my.st{lf  IJH^  a  Flo-^ 
rentine  gentleman,  and  entered  my  study;  I  th6re  read  t^ie  philb^o-r 
phers  and  historians  of  ancient  tipies.  I  caljed' upon  the  warriors  arid 
s(atesmen^  whose  annak  I  pernsed,  to  declare  to  me  the  motiTes  of  th'eit^ 
actions.  I  investigated  the  causes  ofthfi  different  <:6Bd]tion$-of  sbdety;' 
and,  during  four  hours  of  this  description  of  libeTaV occupation;  I  forgot^ 
all  my  pains,  and  feared  neither  poverty  nor  death/'  'r^^ol.  ii.  p.  8.. 

^  Bi<t  in  spite  of  these  taunts  of  independence,  Machtavel  was  not' 
above  the  fear  of  poverty.  In  the  very  same  fetter  he  confesses  the* 
necessity  of  writing  a  book,  and  of  dedicating  it  to  some  distin^- 
guished  character  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  absolute  indigence/ 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  guided  his  abilities,  and  he  thought' 
that  the  work  most  likely  to  succeed  among  the  great  would  be  a' 
treatise  on  the  mode  by  which  states  may  b^  acquired^  preserved;* 
and  lost.  '  This  melancholy  reason,'  as  stated  by  Machiavel' 
himself,  '  is  an  ample  refutation  of  all  the  fine  woven  hypotheses 
respecting  the  origin  of  The  Prince,  which  have  been  created  by 
various  writers,  who,  knowing  the  private  virtues  of  the  author,- 
were  unwilling  to  accuse  him  of  political  immorality.*  - 

"The  life  of  Guicciardini  is  succinctly  told,  and  an  interesting' 
atco^nt  is  given  of  his  literary  work.  There  is  not  much  novelty 
in  the  following  summary  of  his  historical  merits,  but  it  id  sensible 
and  just. 

*  Accuracy  of  narrative  and  judicious  reflections  are  the.excellencies,' 
then,  of  Guicciardini's  history.     On  the  other  hand,  every  read ey  is' 
wearied  by  the  prolixity  of  the  style.     "  As  long  as  the  war  betweeh* 
Florence  and  Pisa,'*  alluding  to  a  part  of  Guicciardini's  work,  is  a' 
proverbial  Expression  for  any  thing  that  is  insuperably  tedious.    The^ 
language  of' the  book  is  pedantically  pure.    In  his  care  to  ayc^d  familiar: 
pibrasec,   the  author  falls  into  the  error  of  dignifying^  trifles.    {Thi^: 
style  has  none  of  the  majestic  rudeness  of  strong  feelings  and  orig^i)f|^ 
tjuol^ii^ :  but  is  often  inexpressiy^  of  the  subject, .  cold,  and  artificial, 
(jilicclairdiju  was  a  severe  censor  of  mankind.    The  mediu9i  through, 
whj^h  he  regarded  the  world  was  as  gloomy  as  the  imagination  .of 
Machiavelli. '  Among  the  motives  which  Guicciardini  assigns  to  the' 
various  actions  that  he  records,  virtue,  religion,  and  conscience  have  tiO^ 
p^ce*    Every  act  of  every  individual  is  attributed  to.  ayancei,  amhidony 
lipCHitiousiiess,  or  selfishness,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  most  disgusting) 
appcptanccs.     Thi»  total  want  of  charity  for  human  nature  was  partly  • 
a^ibutable.  to  the  .natural,  severity  of.  Guicciardini's  character,  but: 
principally  to  the  eeneral  corruption  of  the  Italian  politicians;  a  cor- 
ruption so  odioiis,  that  it  could  hot  but  excite  notions  of  the  universal 
di^ijpjcayi^  pf  mankind/— vol.  ii.  p.  29, 30. 

Mr.  Mills  has  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  real  cbaracler  of  ^Wa-i 
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loves  of  Petrarch  and  Laura;  but  he  is  evidently  afraid  to  tpeak 
his  whole  mind  on  this  tender  subject.     His  praise  of  Petrarch  is>' 
all  thmughy  too  e^ttravagant,  and  he  surely  cannot  be  juatified  in 
stating,  *  that  the  study  of  Petrarca*  had  refined  the  manners  of 
Italy/  while,  in  almost  the  next  sentence,  he  affirms  that '  his  style' 
was  in  perfect  congeniality  witli  that  devoted  respect  to  women . 
which  the  romantic  gallantry  of  chivalry  had  spread  over  Europe.' 
-r--(vol.  ii.  p.  3 1 .)     On  the  Divina  Conimedia  be  is  more  fortongte . 
in  his  criticisms.     The  merits  of  Dante  are  at  length  pretty  accu-. 
lately  settled.    Tlie  strangeness,  if  not  the  richness,  of  his  ideas,  bis 
energetic  brevity  of  expression,  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  and  the. 
subliniity  of  his  moral  strain,  are  fully  and  freely  acknowledged ; 
but  however  striking  may  be  the  majestic  beauties  of  the  Inferno, 
or  we  should  rather  say  of  passages  of  the  Inferno,  such  is  the  tedi-  - 
QU&ness  of  the  Purgatorio,  and  the  Paradiso,  that  we  read  the  poem . 
altogether  as  a  task.     In  invention,  Dante  is  far  below  many  poets, 
particularly  Milton,  witli  whom  it  is  most  natural  to  compare  him. . 
Dante  created  no  new  worlds ;  the  people  in  his  Stygian  sliades  talk 
and  act  perfectly  like  beings  of  common  earthly  mould — like  monks 
in  a  subterranean  cloister.     In  all  his  descriptions  of  the  circles, 
rocks,  and  bridges  of  hell,  and  his  journey  with  Virgil,  there  ianmch; 
tediousness  and  some  confusion,  and  nothing  comparable  for  mib- 
limity  with  tlie  solitary  flight  of  Satan  from  Pandemonium.   Dante's . 
I^cifer  is  far  from  being  that  great  though  fallen  spirit  whose 
hellish  rancour  and  intellectual  energy  Milton  has  so  powerfully, 
drawn.     The  demons  in  tlie  twenty-first  canto  of  the  Inferno  moce 
nearly  resemble  the  devils  in  a  modern  pantomime,  than  the  Mo*, 
lochs  and  Belials  of  the  great  council  of  rebellious  angels.     X)ante- 
was  brought  into  fashion  in  England  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
Ugolino,  and  by  some  other  accidental  circumstances,  but.  he  will 
never  be  popular;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Carey's  tranalatioa— * . 
the  best  we  ever  read  of  any  work — we  believe  that  his  success 
aimongst  us  is  rapidly  declining. 

*  The  life  of  the  author  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  written  with' 
gaiety  and  spirit.     Mr.  Mills  has  turned  to  the  satires  of  Arioisto'^ 
for  the  materials  of  this  piece  of  autobiography,  which  he  hits 
delivered  as  from  the  lips  of  the  poet. 

.  '  In  serving  my  country/  continued  Ariosto, '  I  only  discharged  mj' 
4uty,  and  I  did  not  look  fur  reward.  But  I  was,  on  so  many  occasions,  - 
the  private  counsellor  and  negotiator  of  the  family  of  Este,  that  Iraa-^  - 
sonabiy  expected  to  receive  some  marks  of  princely  favour.     An  easy  = 
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"rsufficiency  and  independeucti  were  all  the  favo.urjB.4lut  I  sighed  for.  ■  I 
wanted  repo^,  and  not  ibose  (employments  which. would  have  cast  the 
, waters  of  Lethe  over  my  studiesr^studies  which,  by  exalting  mv  mind, 
and  teaching  me  the  real  nature  of  man,  prevent  me  from  feeling  the 
evils  of  poverty,  make  me  prefer  liberty  to  wealth,  bound  my  hopes 
within  the  limits  of  my  wants,  and  suffer  me  not  to  become  tlie  prey  of 
anger  or  envy,  because  another  person  is  called  by  loftier  titles  than  any 
which  grace  me.  The  princes  of  Este  are  vain  of  patronizing  literary 
men,  but  their  avarice  is  a  stronger  passion  than  their  vanity,  and,  there- 
fore, they  cannot  support  the  character  of  Mecaenas.  I  requested  a 
friend  to  tell  his  Eminence,  than  lean  bear  poverty  better  than  servi- 
tude. The  Cardinal  Ippolito  was  a  very  acute  mathematician,  and 
a  profound  divine ;  and  he  called  my  Orlando  Furioso,  a  poem  written 
in  celebration  of  his  family,  a  collection  of  absurdities.  He  took  occa- 
sion of  quarrelling  with  me  because  I  declined  to  make  one  of  his  train 
to  Hungary.  I  am  not  fond  of  travelling.  I  prefer  to  read  the  world 
in  a  globe,  so  much  do  I  dislike  altercations  with  innkeepers.  The  long 
German  winters  would  not  have  agreed  with  my  Italian  constitution. 
The  hot  air  of  their  stoves  would  have  suffocated  me.  Being  temperate 
by  nature,  I  could  not  partake  of  the  rich  and  riotous  repasts  of  Ger- 
many. If  I  had  accompanied  Ippolito  to  Buda,  who,  during  the  two 
3'ears  of  my  absence  from  Italy,  would  have  taken  care  of  my  poor  bro- 
rtherGabrielo,  that,  from  his  infancy,  has  been  totally  helpless?  Who 
would  have  laboured  for  a  portion  for  my  sister,  or  have  watched  over 
my  mother  ?  I  mentioned  all  these  things  to  the  Cardinal,  and  they 
did  not  touch  his  heart,  for  they  gratified  none  of  his  selfish  passions. 
But  what  virtue  can  dwell  in  a  man  who  destroyed  the  eye-sight  of  his 
brother,  because  a  woman  had  declared  that  the  beauteous  eyes  of 
Giulio  were  more  attractive  than  the  Cardinal's  person  ?  Ippolito  was 
disposed,  indeed,  to  dismiss  me.  My  spirit  is  not  formed  for  the  life  of  a 
courtier.  They  who  set  no  value  on  liberty  have  different  feelings  from 
those  which  I  possess.  But  let  each  man  follow  the  disposition  which 
nature  has  given  to  him.  The  linnet  and  the  goldfinch  bear  confine- 
ment, but  the  nightingale  will  not  readily  endure  the  cage;  and  the 
swallow,  if  imprisoned,  will  beat  herself  to  pieces  against  the  bars.  I 
rivas  never  proud  of  being  a  slave  to  the  great.  I  cannot  fawn  and  crouck 
.'to  them,  and  be  the  shadow  of  their  opinions  and  humours.  When  they 
pretend  to  see  the  sun  at  night,  and  stars  at  noon-day,  I  remain  silent ; 
but  take  care  that  the  silence  of  good  breeding  shall  not  be  construed 
jnto  assent  to  folly.  I  was  never  forward  in  personal  services  to  Ippolito, 
I  was  not  anxious  about  putting  his  wine  into  ice,  or  being  the  bearer  of 
bis  errands.  I  did  not  care  whether  I  handed  him  his  mantle,  and' 
— proceeded  Ariosto,  changing  his  voice  from  the  tone  of  indignation  to 
'that  of  irony — '  my  size  prevents  me  from  stooping  to  buckle  ou  his  spurs, 
A  yearly,  but  very  irregularly  paid,  rent^harge  of  a  few  crowns  on  the 
':duchy  of  Milan,  is  all  the  return  which  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  has  made 
•itie  for  sixteen  years'  service.  Oh,  Ruggiero, ,  ance&tox  of  this  dii^tiii* 
guished  family,  if  this  be  the  Qnly  reward  which  thou  Cfffis^  Jfcom* ' 
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kmcml  Uiy  detc^anU,  it  win  l>e  of  little  importance  to  me  to  bate 
fttAg  thy  gtekt  d^eeds  and  courage !' — vol.  ii.  pp.  131.  1S4. 

'  Thb  lamentation  is  well  compiled.  The  verbosity  and  afiecta- 
li6n  of  an  Italian  litterato  are  happily  preserved,  and  nothing  can 
•t>e  more  natural  than  the  twinges  of  ambition  and  avarice  which 
Weak  out  through  these  higli  professions  of  independence:  we  are 
Entertained  too  with  the  conviction  into  which  he  had  persiialkd 
himself,  that  his  tastes  were  natural,  and  those  of  his  friend  absurd 
r— that  his  Italian  constitution  could  not  bear  what  was  quite 
agreeable  to  the  Italian  constitution  of  the  Cardinal — and,  id 
short,  that  he  was  all  in  the  right,  and  his  patron  all  in  the  wrong. 
•  We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  this  woii, 
"which  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  its  general  style  ahd  merits. 
We  frankly  confess  that  we  have,  in  the  course  of  our  penisal, 
often  regretted  that  the  author  should  have  expended  So  much  ta- 
lent, taste,  and  learning  (for  he  possesses  them  all)  on  a  subject 
iwhich,  to  speak  the  truth,  is  become  somewhat  trite  and  tedious ; 
and  with  all  the  difficulties  which  we  foresee  in  Ducas's  uliramoit- 
f  awe  journeys,  we  think,  tliat  if  he  will  condescend  to  give  us -more 
of  manners^  as  he  must  give  us  less  of  literature^  the  reader  willy 
%m  the  whole,  have  no  reason  to  regret  when  he  finds  hiibaelf  oti, 
what  the  Italians  are  pleased  to  call,  the  barbarian  side  oF  the 
Alps. 

Art.  VI. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  in  the  Years  1819,  20,  21,  and  22.  By  John  Frankthi,  I 
Captain  II.  N.,  F.R.S.,  and  Commander  of  the  Expedition. 
With  an  Appendix  on  various  Subjects  relating;  to  Sdencei  and 
Natural  History,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Jrlates  and.Mapt. 
Published  bu  yJuthority  of  the  Right  Honourable  tkt  jEarl 
Bathurst.     London.     4to.  pp.  7B4.     18^. 

^T^HE  discoveries  in  geography,  geology,  and  natural  history^  with 

-*-   the  personal  adventures  described  in  the  work  before  us,  ctii 

scarcely  fail,  if  our  estimatie  of  its  character  and  merits  does  not 

greatly  deceive  us,  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the  readily  and 

scientific  part  of  the  public.     We  can,  at  least,  safely  avouch  tlwt 

•the  perusal  of  it  has  not  only  afforded  us  many  new  lights  on.  that 

.portion  of  the  globe  of  which  it  treats,  but  excited  in  our  mjpds 

.an  intense  and  painful  interest.     The  unstudied  and  seaman-Uke 

simplicity  of  the  style  is  not  the  least  of  its   merits;  and  tipe 

■illustrations  and  embellishments,  contained  in  a  great  dumber  of 

very  beautiful  prints,  from  the  drawings  of  the  late  unfortunate 

'  Mr.  Hood  and  Mr.  batk,  are  of  a  very  smperior  kind,  aitd  calry 

-us  back  to  the  old  times  of  Cook  and  Vancouver*    They  consist 

of 
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»f  views,  figitres  of  tlie  noitvcs,  and  subjects  of  mtiiriil  I li story— hoi 
hastily  got  up  iit  those  greasy  daubs  of  lithography,  which  for  the 
l&st  few  years  hflve  disgracett  books  of  travels — but  of  elcliings, 
finUhed  in  Une-engniMiiig,  by  Mr.  FiiMleii,  a  young  and  nromisiiig 
nrtist;*  and  we  cannot  bill  congratulate  the  puWic  on  liits  return 
to  3  species  of  the  art,  in  whichHhis  country  liud  arrived  at  a  high 
pilch  of  iierfection,  but  which,  from  the  chenpiiess  of  stone  imprcb- 
-sions,  has  been  of  late  threatened  witti  extiiretion.t 

The  narrative  of  Captain  Franklrn  adds  another  to  tile  many 
eplendid  records  of  the  enterprize,  zeal,  and  energy  of  British  sea- 
men— of  thai  cool  and  intrepid  conduct,  which  never  forsakes  them 
on  occasions  the  most  Irjing — that  unshaken  constancy  and  per- 
severance in  situations  the  most  ardiioiis,  the  most  distressing,  and 
SAlnelimes  the  most  Impeles?  that  can  befal  humali  beings;  atid  it 
furni^es  a  beautiful  example  of  the  triumph  of  mental  and  moral 
aiergy  over  mere  bniie  sifenglh,  in  the  simple  fact  that,  out  of 
fifteen  individuals  enured  from  their  birth  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hun- 
gCTi  MO  less  than  ten  were  so  subdued  hy  the  aggravation  of  those 
kvils  to  which  (hey  had  been  Itabituated,  as  to  give  themselves  up  to 
Indifference,  insubordination,  and  despair ;  and,  finally,  to  sink  down, 
find  die ;.  whilst,  of  five  English  seamen,  unaccustomed  lo  the  seve 
rity  of  the  climate,  and  the  hardships  attending  it,  one  only  fell,  and 
iie — by  the  murderous  hand  of  an  assassin.  A  light  buopnt  heart, 
■a  contidence  in  their  own  powers,  supported  by  a  firm  reliance  on 
b  merciful  Providence,  never  once  forsook  them,  nor  suffered  the 
■approach  of  despondency,  but  brought  them  safely  through  such 
misery  and  distress,  as  rarely,  if  ever,  have  been  surmounted. 

WehavehadoccasionmorethanpHcelo  pay  our  tribute  of  praise 
to  his  Majesty's  government,  for  instituting  those  researches  by  sea 
Knd  land,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  lords  who  preside 
bver  the  adminilly  and  the  colonies,  have  been  prosecuted  witli  uii- 
)%mittilig  attention  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Among  others, 
the  completion  of  Northern  Discorery,  so  warmly  patronized  bj  ihc 
fast  two  Henrys  and  Elizabeth,  has  been  a  prominent  object ;  and 
■while  Lieutenant  Parry  wits  exploring  a  passage  across  the  Prila* 
Sea  towards  the  Pacific,  Lord  llathurst  conceived  it  might  not  onlj 
fce  sfer«jceable  to  this  intrepid  navigator,  but  desirable  for  the  benefit 
bf  geographical  and  hydrographical  science,  to  ascerlnin  the  actual 
posititMi  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cop|)er-minc  River  and  the  trending 
fef  the  shtjres  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  l!ic  eastward  of  it.     With  this 

1  •  HIj  eiipilTirigs  of  CoptSin  Baltj's  ■  Wctsti  Scwlerj'  an:  beautifur  slieuiinnij  ot 
frii  br>Mcb  of  the  art. 

■f  We  would  nai  be  thoiiglit  tu  disparage  lu  ingcuioui  and  uieful  iilientiun,  wlien 
conlriifd  williin  its  pT<i]icr  sphere.  It  is  ciiilj  wlien  it  seeks  lu  u^orp  llic  iHglirr  brincliFa 
mt  llje  DrI,  Huil  KC  wbh  to  »te  ils  artl^iioBii  preimsMns  d'nCiMinKiitmeal. 
'»■-  A  A  4  view. 
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vieWy  LieutenaDt  (now  Captain)  Franklin  was  recommended  by  die 
Lords  of  die  Admiralty  as  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  on  micb 
a  service ;  diey,  at  die  same  time,  nominated  Doctor  RichardsoOy 
a  naval  surgeon^  well  skilled  in  natural  history,  Mr.  Hood  and 
Mr.  Back,  two  admiralty  midshipmen  (subsequently  promoted  Io 
the  rank  of  lieutenants),  and  two  steady  English  seamen,  to  accom^ 
paiiy  him. 

This  little  party  embarked  on  board  the  Hudson's  Bajf  Comr 
pan/s  ship,  Frince  of  Wales,  the  23d  of  May,  1BJ9;  and  resdied 
Stromness  the  Sd  of  June,  where  four  boatmen  were  engaged  to 
assist  their  progress  up  the  rivers  of  America : — after  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  wrecked  on  the  rocky  sliores  of  Resolution 
island  beset  with  heavy  ice,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  York  facteiy 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the  30th  of  Augual.  Hera 
they  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  their  long  joamey; 
apd  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  every  possible  assistance  was  af*^ 
forded  by  the  governor  and  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com* 
pany,  who  furnished  them  with  a  boat,  provisions,  stores,  and  am* 
munition,  sent  forward  circular  letters  to  all  their  posts,  directing 
the  superintendants  to  supply  all  their  wants,  and  commonicated 
Yrankly  such  information  for  their  guidance,  as  materially  aaaisted 
them  in  their  future  proceedings. 

.  The  charts  of  the  route  convey  so  correct  a  view  of  the  numerous 
lajces,  rivers,  rapids,  and  portages,  and  the  difficulties  and  impedi- 
.ments  which  occur  in  the  long  river-navigations  of  North: America.; 
and  these  obstructions  have  been  so  minutely  detailed  by  Hearoe 
and  Mackenzie,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  notice  them 
x>n  the  present  occasion,  wishing  to  appropriate  the  space  we  can 
afford,  to  matters  of  higher  interest.  t 

The  journey  into  the  interior  commenced  at  York  Fort,  where 
.the  party  embarked  on  the  gth  of  September,  1819;  and  tbey 
arrived  at  Cumberland  House  on  the  22d  of  October,  the  travelling 
distance  by  water  being  about  six  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  Late 
as  the  season  was.  Captain  Franklin  determined  not  to  reniai^ 
here,  but  taset  out  on  a  long  and  perilous  expedition  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  to  Fort  Chepey  wan,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Athe* 
basca  lake ;  where,  by  his  presence,  he  hoped  to  prevent  delay  in 
the  necessary  preparations  for  their  ulterior  proceedings.  With 
this  view,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Back,  on  the  IBth  of  January, 
1820,  he  took  leave  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood,  who  were 
to  bring  up  their  baggage  in  the  spring;  and  after  a  journey  of  857 
miles  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  the  thermometer  frequently  at 
40^,  and  sometimes  more  than  50°  below  zero,  arrived  safely', 
on  the  26th  of  March,  at  the  Fort. 

Travelling  in  winter  can  only  be  performed  on  sledges,  which 

are 
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are  dratvn  by  dogs,  or  by  ^^'a1killg  in  snow-vhoes.  Tlie  seULers 
atlach  to  the  former  a  covering  of  leatber  to  protect  the  lower  part 
pf  the  body,  and  when  '  beautified'  with  a  little  paint  and  a  few  tricing 
ornament.s,  the  sledge  assumes  the  pame  of  ct/riole.  Every  traveller 
lakes  care  to  ijupply  himself  with  a  pair  of  snow-sliocs,  a  blanket, 
hatchet,  steel,  Hint,  and  tinder,  iiiid  generally  with  fire-arms.  Id 
mounting  his  cariole,  he  puts  on  a  capol,  or  large  skin  cloak  with  a 
hood,  a  fur  cap,  leathern  trowsers  and  Indian  stockings  and  mocas- 
sins. Three  dogs  will  draw  a  weight,  besides  that  of  the  sledge,  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour, 
or  about  fifteen  miles  a  day,  when  the.snow  is  hard  frozen.  To  the 
inexperienced,  the  suffering  occasioned  by  walking  in  snow-shoes 
appears  to  be  dreadful,  and,  as  Captain  Franklin  says, '  can  be  but 
faintly  imagined  by  a  person  who  thinks  upon  the  inconvenience  of 
marching  with  a  weight  of  between  two  and  three  pounds  con- 
stantly attached  to  galled  feet  and  swelled  ankles.'  This  mode  of 
travelling  is  feelingly  described  by  Lieutenant  Hood. 

'  The  miseries  endured  during  the  first  journey  of  this  nature  are  so 
great,  that  nothing  could  induce  the  sufferer  to  unilcrlake  a  second, 
while  under  the  inQuence  of  present  paiu.  He  feels  his  frame  crushed 
by  unaccountable  pressure,  he  drags  a  galling  and  stubborn  weight  at 
Ills  feet,  and  liis  track  is  marked  uith  blood.  The  dazzling  scene  around 
him  affords  no  rest  to  his  eye,  no  object  to  divert  his  attention  from  his 
own  agonizing  sensations.  When  he  rises  from  sleep,  half  his  body 
seems  dead,  till  quickened  into  feeling  by  the  irritation  of  his  sores. 
But,  fortunately  for  him,  no  evil  makes  an  impression  so  evanescent  as 
pain.  It  cannot  be  wholly  banished,  nor  recalled  with  the  force  of  rea- 
lity, by  any  act  of  the  mind,  either  to  affect  our  determinations,  or  to 
sympathize  with  another.  The  truv.eller  soon  forgets  his  sufferings,  and 
at  every  future  journey,  their  recurrence  is  attended  with  diminished 
acuteness.'— p.  173,  174. 

On  halting  for  the  night,  the  first  operation,  in  the  Canadian 
phrase,  is  that  of '  flooring  the  hut.'  It  consists  in  clearing  away 
the  snow,  and  covering  the  ground  with  pine  branches,  upon  which 
the  travellers  spread  their  blankets,  skins,  cloaks,  and  coats.  Ilie 
sleeping  place  being  thus  arranged,  the  next  step  is  to  send  out 
parties  to  collect  a  sufficiency  of  wood  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  night ; 
the  £re  is  then  allowed  to  be  kindled,  the  sledges  are  unstowed, 
pie  dogs  unharnessed,  and  the  provisions  hung  upon  the  trees,  out 
of  the  reach  of  these  voracious  animals.  Supper  is  then  cooked ; 
the  Canadian  voyagers  amnse  themselves  by  singing  and  recounting 
their  former  adventures  ;  they  then  coil  round  the  fire  in  the  centre 
with  their  feet  towards  it,  the  dogs  creep  in  among  them  wherever 
they  can  find  a  vacancy,  receiving  and  communicating  heat,  and 
ihus  the  whdle.  parly  '  enjoy  a  soiuid  and  comfortable  repose,  with- 
out 


blit  any  other  clinopy  tliaif  the  lieaven^  even  though  die  A^^moift^ 
ter  should  be  far  bclow  zero/ 

In  journeys  thuH  performed, -the  danger  of  the  traveller  is  not  %6 
ikreat  frbni  the  severity  of  the  cold  as  from  the  risk  of  pierishhig 
ior  want  of  food.  Tlie  servants  of  the  North-west  Company  are 
fi^M^ntly  obliged  to  set  6vX  in  search  of  the  hunting-parties  of  Iih 
ttaiisy  to  receive  the  fors  which  they  may  have  collected.  A  siiow^ 
,9t«»f ih  arises ;  they  lose  all  traces  of  them,  tniss  their  way,  i^nd  are 
V^ry  6ftcti  dinv<^  to  the  last  resource  of  killing  their  dogs  ibr  food; 
•Th^  Mdiahs  themselves  are  frequently  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
Und  even  to  death  by  finmine.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  eittief| 
destroyed  or  frightened  away  those  vast  herds  of  the  moose,  the 
,tein-deer,  and  the  bison,  which  once  frequented  the  wide  plains 
bvet*  Which  the  expedition  passed ;  hitherto  they  had  seen  very 
fefw^  und  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  so  scarce,  that  in  the  whole 
journey  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  back,  one  single  habitation  and  one 
dam  only  of  that  industrious  and  ingenious  creature,  the  beaver^ 
•Mere  met  with;  of  its  idoff^nsive  and  playful  habits  Captain 
Franklin  relates  the  following  anecdote. 

^  Ode  day  ti  gentleman,  long  resident  in  this  cotmtry,  espied  ftvt 

f'  Otihg  beavers  spotting  in  the  water,  leaping  tipon  the  trunk  of  a  tter, 
lishihg  one  another  off,  and  playing  a  thousand  interesting  tricks.  He 
Approached  softly,  under  cover  of  uie  bushes,  and  prepared  to  iir^  on 
the  urisaspecUng  creatures ;  but  a  nearer  approach  discovei^d  to  f^ini 
Such  a  similitude  betwixt  their  gestures  and  the  infandie  caresses  of  his 
own  children,  that  he  threw  a^ide  his  gun.  This  gentleman*s  feelhigs 
aVe  to  be  envied,  but  few  traders  in  fur  would  have  acted  so  feelingly.* 
—p.  51,  92. 

While  Captain  Franklin  and  Mr.  Back  were  travelling  on  foot 
and  in  sledges,  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described^  tol^'ort  Cher 
>ey  wan,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  were  not  idle  at  Cumber- 
iihd  Houses  the  6ne  collecting  objects  of  natural  history,  aiid  the 
other  making  excursions  among  the  Indians,  joining  in  their  hunting 
parties,  and  i&xercising  his  pencil  on  such  subjects  as  m%ht  come 
before*  him.  Of  these  Indians,  called  Crees,  or  Kristeneaua:,  by 
tbe  French  Canadians,  t)r.  Richardson  says,  the  whole  poplilation, 
kpread  over  an  extent  of  ^OfiOO  square  miles,  does  not  exceed  five 
liundred ;  so  that  this  once  powerml  nation  will  ere  long,  perhaps, 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  hooping-cough  and 
Vneasies  make  fearful  havoc  among  the  children ;  spirituous  liquors 
obtained  at  the  Company's  postSi  a  precarious  subsistence^  and 
famine,  destroy  the  adults.  They  are  the  victims  of  superstition, 
and  the  voluntary  dupes  of  the  more  cunning  of  the  tribe,  wtio 
practise  on  their  simple  minds  the  arts  of  conjuration ;  and  profess 
to  aveH  evils  aiid  cure  diseases,  by  lhe*u9e  of  a  drtim,  a  rattle,' and 
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a  svl- eating -house.  The  Crees  are  kind  and  hospitable  while  ihcy 
have  any  thing  to  share  either  with  friends  or  strangers:  when  the 
winter  sets  in,  when  ihe  beasts  and  birds  icour  away  to  ihe  south- 
ward, and  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  bound  up  in  frost,  their  provistoflit 
fail  them,  and  ihey  usually  make  towards  some  of  the  Compaay's 
posts  for  thnt  relief  which  they  have  neglected  to  provide  fur  this 

.  season  of  calamity ;  many  of  them  linger  so  long  as  to  be  unable; 
to  reach  these  posts,  and  fall  a  sacrifice  to  all  the  horrors  of  (amine; 
and  in-ttances  are  not  rare  of  their  being  reduced  to  feed  ikpoN  tbe 
bodies  of  their  own  family,  lo  prevent  xctual  slarvHtian.  I'ho  fol- 
lowing piclnre  of  distress  fell  under  Dr.  Richardson's  observation. 
'  One  evening,  early  in  the  month  of  January,  a  poor  Indian  etiler^d 
the  Norlh-West  Company's  house,  can-yinghis  only  child  in  his  arnrt, 
and  followed  by  his  starving  wife,  'fhey  had  been  huiitinp  apart  frofn 
the  other  bands,  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  Whilst  in  want  were  seized 

'Wiih  the  epidemical  disease.  An  Indian  is  accustomed  lo  starve,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  elicit  from  him  an  account  of  bis  sufferings.  This  poor 
man's  story  was  very  brief;  as  saon  as  the  fever  abated,  he  sei  obl'WIfli 
his  wife  for  Cumberland  House,  having  been  previously  reduced  to  tiid 
on  the  bits  of  skin  and  o(&t,  which  remained  abnul  their  bncampmenl. 
Even  this  miserable  fare  was  exhausted,  and  they  walked  Several  daVs 
without  eating,  yet  exerting  themselves  far  beyond  their  siretJglh  that 
they  might  save  the  life  of  the  infant.  It  died  almost  withiii 'sigLi  bf 
Ihe  house.  Mr.  CoiioUy,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  l)os't,  received 
them  with  the  utmost  humanity,  and  instantly  placed  food  before 
them;  but  no  language  can  describe  themanner  in  which  the  hriierabic 

,  father  dashed  the  morsel  from  his  lips  and  deplored  the  tofs  of  his 
child.  Misery  may  harden  a  disposition  naturally  bad,  but  it  nevtr 
fails  to  soften  the  heart  of  a  good  man.' — p.  60,  Cl. 

Tiie  Indians,  however,  are  extremely  de:tterou9  in  taking  Mi 
inanuer  of  game.  Nothing  in  Ihe  air,  or  in  the  vrater,  nr  oit  the 
earth  escapes  them;  an  instance  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Frankliii 
of  two  Indians  having  taken,  with  no  oihtr  arms  than  a  hatchet, 
two  deer,  a  hawk,  a  curlew,  and  a  Sturgeon.  They  hat-e  a  mode 
of  driving  buffaloes  into  a  pound,  precisely  similur  to  that  prac- 
tised by  (be  natives  of  Ceylon  in  the  taking  of  elephants,  of  whidi 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  print  from  a  dravting  by  Mr.  Back,  The 
buffalo  is  the  American  bison,  and  not  difficult  to  be  hunted  riowi 
by  horses.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that '  the  wild  buffalo  iKTapBii 
away  the  snow  wiih  its  feet  to  get  at  the  herbage  beneath,  and  the 
horse,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  does  thx  same;  b«t 
that  the  ox,  more  recently  brought  from  Europej  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired an  art  so  necessary  for  procuring  its  food.' 

It  lias  frequently  been  remarked,  that  aiviung  all  d)«  tribes  of 
America,  south  as  well  as  north,  many  traits  of  Asiatic  manners 
and  usages  are  tpparctit.     Humboldt. even  tboiigbt  that-hnoould 
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tiUce  the  Chinese  language  in  that  of  Mexico.  Tlie  good  and  efil 
<principle8|  the  katchee-maneeto  and  the  niautche*maneeto,  are 
iinivemlly  believed.  They  have  a  tradition  of  the  earth  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  deluge,  and  believe  in  a  future  state.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says, — 

'  Whilst  at  Carlton,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  coramunicative 
lold  Indian,  of  the  Biackfoot  nation,  his  opinion  of  a  future  state ;  be 
replied,  that  they  had  heard  from  their  fathers,  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  have  to  •  scramble  with  great  labour  up  the  sides  of  a  steep 

•tnountain,  upon  attaining  the  summit  of  which  they  are  rewarded  wHh 
4he  prospect  of  an  extensive  plain,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  nesr 
tents,  pitched  in  agreeable  situations,  and  abounding  in  all  sorts  of 
game.    Whilst  they  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  delightful 

'  scene,  they  are  descried  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  happy  landj  who, 
clothed  in  new  skins,  approach  and  welcome  with  every  demonstratioo 
of  kindness  those  Indians  who  have  led  good  lives;  but  the  bad  Indians, 

.  who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  country men^. are 
told  to  return  from  whence  they  came,  and  without  more  ceremony 
precipitated  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain. 

*  Women,  who  have  been  guilty  of  infanticide,  never  reach  tHe 

'  mountain  at  all,  but  are  compelled  to.  .hover  round  the  seats  of  their 

'.crimes,  with  branches  of  trees  tied  to  their  legs,  llie  melancholy 
sounds,  which  are  heard  in  the  still  summer  evenings,  and  which  the 

.  ignorance  of  the  white  people  considers  as  the  screams  of.  the  goat- 
sucker, are  really,  according  to  my  informant,  the  robanings  of  these 

.  unhappy  beings.'-*pp.  77f  78. 

Even  the  most  northern  Indians,  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  StrcMigbows  and  the  Dog- ribs,  have  a  tradition  that  they  origi- 
nally canie  from  the  westward,  from  a  level  country,  where  there 
was  no  winter,  producing  trees  and  fruits  now  unknown  to  them ; 
and  that  among  the  strange  animals,  altogether  different  from  those 

:  of  the  country  they  now  inhabit,  there  was  one  whose  visage  bore 

,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  human  face;  that  they  were  driven 
from  that  land  by  the  rising  of  the  waters,  and  proceeding  northerljr, 

•  came  to  a  strait  which  they  crossed  on  a  raft,  but  which  has  since 
frozen  over. 
.  The  operation  of  tattooing  is  as  universal  among  the  Crees  and 

=  more  southerly  Indians  as  in  the  Oriental  islands;  it  is  represented 

.  as  extiemely  painful,  being  performed  by  running  an  awl  under 
the  cuticle,  and  then  drawing  a  cord  dipt  in  charcoal  and  water 

.through  the  canal  tbus  formed.  '*  A  half-breed,'  says  Dr.  Richard- 

-  son, '  whose  arm  I  amputated,  declared  that  tattooing  was  not  only 
the  most  painful  operation  of  the  two,  but  rendered  infinitely  more 

.difficult  to  bear  by  its  tediousness,  having  lasted  in  his  case  three 

.  days.' 

:  7  Ther&ai!e  anothei  set  of  people/  the  offspring  of  tliose  employed 

by 
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by  llie  two  Cumpiiniei?  as  agents  and  clerks,  and  Indian  or  hiiir-breed 
■Women,  Tbese  viclifi,  or,  ns  llie  Canadians  term  lhen),  hais-brules,' 
are  a  good  looking  people,  apt  to  learn  and  willing  to  be  tanght, 
but  liithei'to  llicir  education  has  been  wholly  neglected-  The 
mules  are  consequontly  without  principle  and  the  Teinales  without 
chastity.  Many  of  litem  are  broiiglit  up  and  intermarry  with 
the  Indians,  The  girls  at  the  ioris  are  frequently  wives  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  motliers  before  fuuiteen  ;  instances  are  not  rare 
of  a  Voyager  taking  to  wife  a  child  of  ten  yenis.  No  objection  is 
ever  made  by  the  partners,  or  residents  of  the  Companies,  to  this 
and  other  criminal  indulgence  of  the  vices  of  their  servants.  Tbese 
Canadian  Voyagers  indeed  have  so  little  of  moral  feeling,  that  it  is 
fey  no  means  unnsnal  for  one  woman  to  be  common  to,  and  maiii- 
rained  at  the  joint  expense  of,  two  men;  or  to  sell  a  wife  for  a 
season,  or  altogether,  for  a  sum  of  money,  generally  inferior  to  the 
pfice  of  a  team  of  dogs. 

The  Sluiit  Indians,  a  tribe  residing  near  the  Companj's  post  of 
Carlton  House,  are  described  by  Captain  Franklin  as  more  jire- 
possessina  in  their  looks  than  the  Crees,  but  addicted  to  ihieving,' 
and  grossly  and  habitually  treacherous.  Their  figure  is  good,  their 
limbs  well  proportioned,  their  countenances  affable  aud  pleasing,' 
their  eyes  lat^e  and  expressive,  nose  aquiline,  teeth  white  and 
regular,  forehead  bold,  cheek-bones  rather  high,  the  colour  that  of 
I^iglit  copper,  and  their  heads  covered  with  a  profusion  of  very  blac Ir 
hair.  TTiey  are  gencrallv  at  war  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  atid 
never  fail  to  take  the  scalps  of  their  prisoners  as  trophies.  They 
arc  the  only  tribe  who  abuse  the  rights  of  hospitality  by  way- laying 
and  plundering  the  very  guest  who  bad  been  apparently  received 
with  kindness,  and  ju^it  departed  from  their  tents,  Tliey  are  ex- 
ceedingly cspert  with  the  bowj  and  very  young  boys  will  hit  a  mark 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

Their  neighbours,  the  Chepeywans,  with  more  unpromising 
features,  are  at  least  honest,  hut  rude  in  their  manners  and  extremely, 
superstitious.  One  of  the  tribes  of  these  people  was  found  in  the 
most  forlorn  condition.  They  had  destroyed  every  thing  which  tbey 
possessed,  as  a  token  of  grief  for  the  loss  iliey  had  sustained  in  the 
prevaihng  sickness  of  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  dysentery.  '  It 
appears,'  says  Captain  Franklin,  '  that  no  aititle  is  spared  by  those 
^nhappy  meu  when  a  near  relative  dies;  their  clothes  and  tents  are 
cut  to  pieces,  their  guus  broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered 
useless,  if  some  person  do  not  remove  these  articles  from  their 
sight,'  The  following  is  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
ejects  of  superstition. 

'  The  Northern  liidintis  suppose  that  they  originally  sprang  from. a 
dog  ;  uiid,  about  live  years  ago,  a  auperstitioua  fanalicso  strongly  pressed 
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upon  their  niads  tbc  impropriety  of  employing  4hese  aiiimab/  to' 
^W-h  they  were  related,  for  purposes  of  labour,  (bat  they  umv«rs^l(yr 
nitioived  against  using  them  any  more,  and,  stranse  as  it  may  seem»: 
<(e^troyed  them.     They  now  have  to  drag  every  thing  themselves  on 
sledges.    This  laborious  task  falls  most  heavily  on  the  women;  nothing 
c^fk  more  shock  the  feelings  of  a  person,  accustomed  to  civilized  life^' 
than  to  witness  the  state  of  their  degradation.    When  a  party  is  on  a 
march  the  women  have  to  drag  the  tent,  the  meat,  and  wbaterer  the 
hunter  possesses,  whilst  he  only  carries  his  gun  and  medicine  case.     In' 
the  evening  they  form  the  encampment,  cut  wood,  fetch  water»  and* 
prepare  the  supper:  and  then,  perhaps,  are  not  permitted  to  pwtake- 
q£  the- fare  nmil  the  men  have  finished.  A  successful  hunter  sonetimes. 
has  two  or  three  wives ;  whoever  happens  to  be  the  favourite,  a9um<^ 
avAhotrtty  otver  the  others,  and  has  tl^e  management  of  the  tent.    Tifi^: 
qien  ui;v.<>^My  treat  their  wives  unkindly,  and  even  with  harshness;. ex-- 
<^pt,  indeed,  at  the  time  when  they  are  about  to  increase  the  family,, 
and  then  they  show  them  much  indulgence.     With  all  this  they  have  a 
strong  affection  for  their  children.'—- pp.  l60,  l6l. 

.  yfe  scarcely  know  what  to  say  of  the  following  curious  passage, 
^Xfnept  tjiat  we  recollect  a  case  stated  by  Humboldt^  in  South- 
4^9Wrica,  perfectly  well  authenti^i^^d,  and  almost  precisely  aunilv 

*  A  y6ung'  Cblpewyan  had  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  band  for- 
the  purpose  of  trenching  beaver,  when  his  wife,  who  was  his  so)e  com-i 
piuiion,  and  in  her  first  pregnancy,  was  seised  with  the  paim  cf  labour. 
9bQ-died  on  the  third  day  after  she  had  given  birth  to  a  boy.  Jhe: 
lli^sband  was  inconsolable,  and  vowed  in  his  anguish  never  tatake 
another  woman  to  wife,  but  his  grief  was  soon  in  some  decree  absorbed 
in  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  infant  son.  To  preserve  its  life  ne  descended^ 
to  the  ofnce  of  nurse,  so  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chipewyan,  as  par- 
taking of  the  duties  of  a  woman.  He  swaddled  it  in  soft  moss,  fed  it 
with  broth  made  from  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  and  to  still  its-cri^s  applied^ 
it  to  his  breast,  praying  earnestly  to  the  great  Master  of  Life,  to  assist^ 
his  endeavours.  The  force  of  the  powerful  passion  by  which-be  was 
actuated  produced  the  same  effect  in  his  case,  as  it  has  done  in  some, 
fitbeis  which  are  recorded ;  a  flow  of  milk  actually  took  place  fr^m 
his  breast.  He  succeeded  in  rearing  his  child,  taught  him  to  ha  A 
hunter,  and  when  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  chose  him  a  wife 
fipm  the  tribe.  The  old  man  kept  his  vow  in  never  taking  a  secopid, 
wife  himself,  but  he  delighted  in  tending  his  son's  children,  and  when] 
his  daughter-in-law  used  to  interfere,  saying,  that  it  was  not  the  oc^i^- 
pation  of  a  man,  he  was  wont  to  reply,  that  he  had  promised  to  ^k 
grasit  Master  of  Life,  if  his  child  was  spared,  n^ver  to  be  proud,  like  rae* 
dther  Indians.  He  used  to  mention,  too,  as  a  certain  proof  9f  the* 
afoprobation  of  Providence,  that  although  he  was  always  obliged  to  darrjr 
his  child  on  his  back  while  hunting,  yet  that  it  never  rousad  a  ihoo69 
by  its  cri^S)  being  always  particularly  still  at  thOM  tiaie^.    CHtrin^rm- 
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anP  addetl  that  he  hod  often  aeeu  this  IiitlJHii  in  his  old  age,  and  iKtit 
Ilia  le.fl  br^Bt,  ^ven  then,  rulained  the  unusual  size  it  had  acquired  in 
his  occupation  of  imrse.' — pp.  Ifl?.  158. 

-  As  soon  as  the  spring  began  to  appear,  Dr.  KJchardson  and  Mr., 
Hood  set  out  to  join  iheir  companions  who  had  preceded  them  tu 
Port  Chepeywan.  It  may  readil;  be  supposed,  that  the  return  of: 
this  season  19,  in  such  a  dreary  chilling  cliiuale,  hailed  ulth  universal 
joy.  'Die  symptoms  of  its  approach  are  uneqiiivocnL  About  ibe 
iliiddle  of  April  flights  of  geese,  ducks,  and  swuns  from  the  south- 
ward, indicate  the  breaking  up  of  the  frosty  gentle  showers  begin; 
to  fall;  the  whole  face  of  the  coiuitry  is  deluged  by  the  melted, 
Sliow.  In  a  few  days  tlie  upper  grounds  are  diy,  aiid  teem  witU 
the  fragrant  otTspring  of  the  new  year,  '  .There  cub  scarcely  be  » 
higher  gratification,'  &ays  Captain  Franklin,  *  than  that  which  is. 
^joyed  in  this  country,  in  witnessing  tlie  rapid  change  which: 
tekes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  in  the  spring;  scarcely? 
()oes  the  snow  disappear  from  the  ground,  before  the  trees  are 
ololhed  with  ihicit  foliage,  ihe  shrubs  open  their  leave$,  and  put 
forth  their  variegated  flowers,  and  the  whole  prospect  becoines  ani- 
ijiatirg/:  But  it  iilsu  bring.s  its  iuconveuiencies,  the  first,  and  most 
snuuying  of  which,  are  the  clouds  of  huge  full-growu  mnsquitoes, 
wiiitehs  bursting  forth  at  once,  incessantly  torment  the  traveller  to  a 
degree  unttiown  even  in  the  tropical  rcgiiins  of  the  globe.  lit 
Mr.  Hood's  account  of  the  journey  from  Cumberland  [louse  to 
Fort  Chepeywan,  the  misery  inflicted  by  these  creatures  is  thus 
feelingly  described. 

'  We  iiad  sometimes  before  procured  a  liiile  rest,  by  cloiiug  llie  lenti 
9iid  burning  ivuod,  or  flashing  gunpowdei  within,  the  smuke  driiviqg  the 
■uusq^iitoes  into  the  cvaoniet^of  the  ground.  But  this  remedy  ^as  nnw 
ilie%cl4al,  though  we.  employed  it  so  pei^everingly  as  lo;  hazavd  ^uffp- 
^liun;  thej  swarmed  under  our  blankets,  gori  tig  us  ivith  theif  emfeunti)-, 
|jil  trunks,  and  siee.pjn^  our  clotbes  in  hUio<^.  We  rose  at  Hay  light 
ill  n  fever,  and  our  ini^ry  was  unmitigated  during  our  whole  stay. — ■' 
p'.  188. 
.'"Headds,  ■      ■_■■  _       '     ; 

'  The  food  of  ihe  musquito  is  blood,  which  it  can  extract  tty  pen^r 
(rnlirig  the  hide  of  a  bufTalo  ;  and'j'f  it  is  not  disturbed,  it  gorges  il self 
90  as  lo  swell  its  body  into  a  transparent  globe.  The  wound  does  n'oi 
•Well,  like  that  of  the  African  musquiio.  but  it  is  infinitely  more  pain- 
ful ;  and  when  multiplied  an  hundred  fold,  and  contiaucd  for  so  many 
•fl^cesaive  days,  it  becomea'anevil  of  such  miigidtude,  that  cold,  famine, 
and  every  other  coTicomilant  of  an  inhoipiiable  climate,  must  yield  the 
l&e-eminence  to  it.  It  chases  the  buffalu  to  the  plains, irritating  hiin 
Ip  niadufss ;  ond  the  rein-deer  to  the  sea -shore,  from  which  they  do  uot 
jeturp  till  the  scourge  has  ceased." — p.  IS9. 

i^      — —        ~  ■   Mr.  Wpm;et. 

With 
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■  With  such  a  dreadful  annoyance,  against  which 'there  is  no  de**' 
fcnce,  added  to-  the  tormenting  attacks  of  the  hoive-flyi  or  bull* 
dog,  which,  as  Mr.  Hood  says,  carries  oif  a  portion  of  Aesh  at 
ev*ry  dart  which  it  makes,  together  with  the  small  but  not  less  for- 
midable sand-fly,  known  in  Canada  by  the  name  of  the  hrulot,  we 
are  not  sure  that  travelling  by  winter,  and  sleeping  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  with  the  thermometer  at  40^  below  zero,  is  not  pre- 
ferable, in  this  most  miserable  of  all  countries. 

•  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  musquitoes,  which 
appear  full  grown  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  spring,  are  not  the  pro- 
duce of  that  season,  but  have  remained  in  a  frozen  state  during  the 
H^inter ;  which  is  the  case,  not  with  them  only,  but  with  others  of 
the  insect  tribe.  Mr.  Ellis  mentions  a  black  frozen  mass  of  a  turf- 
like substance,  which,  when  tliawed,  produced  a  swarm  of  mus- 
quitoes ;  and  Heame  says,  that  spiders,  frozen  so  hard  as  to  bound 
nrom  the  floor  like  a  grey  pea,  were  revived  by  being  brought  to 
the  fire.  These  accounts  were  for  some  time  disbelieved,*  at  least 
Strong  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  correctness  of  the  facts ;  but 
k  was  found  by  experiment  that  leeches,  snails,  grubs,  and  frogs, 
could  be  frozen  to  a  certain  degree,  by  artificial  cold,  and  revived. 
Similar  experiments,  we  understand,  have  been  repeated,  in  the 
course  ^f  the  severe  weather  of  the  late  winter,  by  which  it  was 
ascertained  that  frogs  would  revive  even  if  the  heart  was  frozen; 
but  that  if  the  brain  was  congealed,  life  became  extinct,  and  so- far 
firom  the  animal  being  recovered  by  tl^e  application  of  warmth,  it 
was  not  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  galvanic  action.  It  should 
be  recollected,  however,  that  the  animal  had  been  awakened  ont^f 
a  torpid  state,  to  undergo  the  experiment ;  and  that  it  was  not 
frozen  in  the  winter-quarters  chosen  by  itself  when  in  its  vigour.'^ 
Heame  observes,  that  these  animals  burrow  under  the  moss  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  water,  where  they  remain  in  a  frozen 
state  till  the  spring. — '  I  have  frequently,'  says  he, '  seen  them  dug 
up  with  the  moss,  frozen  as  hard  as  ice ;  in  which  state  the  legs,  are 
as  easily  broken  off  as  a  pipe-stem ;'  and  after  stating  that  by 
warmdi  they  will  gain  their  usual  activity,  he  adds — *  but  if  they  jlie 
permitted  to  freeze  again,  they  are  past  all- recovery.'  We  have 
no  doubt,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Hood  being  correct,  when  he  says, 
'  the  noise  made  by  the  frogs,  which  this  inundation  (the  melting 
of  the  snow)  produced,  is  almost  incredible.  There  is  strpng 
reason  to  believe  that  they  outlive  the  severity  of  winter.  They 
have  often  been  foiuid  frozen  and  revived  by  warmth;  nor  is  it 
possible,  that  the  multitude  which  incessantly  filled  our  ears  with 
Its  discordant  notes,  could  have  been  matured  in  two  or  three 
days.'      Captain  Franklin  also  incidentally  states  a  curioiis  fact 
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with  regard  to  fish,  without  being  aware  that  the  question  of  resiu- 
citatiou  had  been  agitated  among  physiologists. 

'  U  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  the  fish  froze  as  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  nets,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  solid  loass  of  ice;  and 
fay  a  blow  or  two  of  the  hatchet  were  easily  split  open,  when  the  intes- 
tines might  tie  removed  in  one  lump.  If  in  this  completely  frozen  state 
they  were  thawed  before  the  fire,  ihey  recovered  their  animation.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  carp,  and  we  had  occasion  to  observe 
it  repeatedly,  as  Dr.  Richardson  occupied  himself  in  examining  the 
structure  of  the  diSerent  species  of  Hsh,  and  was  always,  in  the  winter, 
under  the  necessity  of  thawing  them  before  he  could  cut  them.  We 
have  seen  a  carp  recover  so  far  as  to  leap  about  with  much  vigour, 
after  it  had  been  frozen  for  thirty-six  hours. "—p.  248. 

The  whole  party,  with  their  Indian  hunters,  having  assembled  at 
Chepeywan,  set  out  on  the  )8lii  July  for  the  northward,  in  the 
hope  that,  before  the  season  should  expire,  they  might  be  enabled 
to  fix  their  winter-quarters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  following  spring 
to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  eastward.  But  so 
great  and  so  numerous  were  the  difficulties  experienced  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  from  the  impediments  in  the  navigalion 
of  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  on  account  of  the  rapids  of  the 
one  and  the  shallows  of  the  other,  together  with  the  frequent  port- 
Mies,  that  their  progress  was  exceedingly  slow  and  tedious ;  and 
they  did  not  arrive  at  the  spot  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  hut 
^themselves  for  the  winter,  and  which  was  distant  from  Chepeywan 
about  350  miles,  before  the  20ih  August.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
-^rruptions  from  the  poitages,  they  became  more  frequent,  and  the 
dragging  of  the  boats  more  fatiguing,  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  northward;  and  thus  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
from  want  of  sufficient  sustenance  were  greatly  aggravated.  It  not 
linfrequently  happened  that  in  one  day  they  had  to  load  and  unload 
the  canoes  and  to  transport  them  and  the  baggage  over  five  or  six 
of  tliese  portages.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprized  that  men 
who,  like  the  Canadian  voyagers,  live,  when  at  the  Company's  forts, 
, entirely  on  animal  food,  llie  daily  allowance  of  which  is  eig/it  pounds 
to  each  man,  should  be  disheartened,  and  exhibit  symptoms  of 
, discontent  and  insubordination,  when  they  found  themselves  reduced 
to  one  scanty  meal  a  day  of  a  few  ounces  of  fish  or  deer's  flesh ; 
,  and,  on  some  days,  unable  to  procure  any  food  at  all.     I'heir  dis- 
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B  B                         obedience, 

S8i  Franklin*!  Joumey  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

obedience^  however,  was  only  transitory,  and  seems  to  have 
ivith  the  occasion  of  it ;  and  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  their  gene* 
ral  conduct  throughout  this  perilous  and  fatiguing  expedition  was 
highly  praiseworthy.  A  fresh  supply  of  food  bad  invariably  the 
effect  of  an  immediate  return  of  their  usual  good  humour. 

Captain  Franklin,  as  we  before  observed,  had  been  anxious  to 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River  during  the  present 
season ;  but  the  small  pools  being  frozen  over  so  early  as  the  25th 
August,  when  the  geese  were  observed  to  be  passing  to  the  south'^ 
ward,  and  other  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  winter 
beginning  to  manifest  themselves,  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  design.  Indeed  the  chief  of  the  hunters  declared  that  the  at- 
tempt would  be  rash  and  dangerous,  and  that,  as  he  considered  the 
lives  of  all  who  went  on  such  a  journey  would  be  forfeited,  he  neir 
ther  would  go  himself,  nor  permit  his  people  to  accompany  thetn. 
They  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  content  themselves  for  this  sea- 
son with  making  an  excursion  to  the  head  of  the  Copper-mine 
River,  in  Point  Lake,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  northward,  merely 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  size  and  position. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Canadians  were  busily  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  house  for  their  winter  residence,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Fort  Enterprize.  It  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground  On 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  near  a  lake,  surrounded  with  numerous 
trees  of  considerable  size,  some  of  the  pines  being  from  thirty  td 
forty  feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  banks  of 
the  river  (to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Winter  River)  were  also 
well  clothed  with  trees  of  this  description,  and  enlivened  with  a  pro^ 
fusion  of  luxuriant  mosses,  lichens  and  shrubby  plants.  The  lat.  of 
Fort  Enterprize  is  64°  28',  longr.  1 13°  f/  W.  The  last  station  of 
the  North-west  Company  is  Fort  Providence,  in  lat.  62°  17^, 
long.  114°  9' W. 

AH  hands  were  now  employed  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions 
for  the  winter,  consisting  principally  of  rein-deers'  flesh  frozen,  Or 
chried  partially  by  the  fire  and  sun,  then  bruised  with  stones  ahd 
kneaded  up  with  fat  or  suet  into  a  paste,  well  known  in  North 
America  by  the  name  of  pemrnican.  The  rein-deer  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  fortunately  abundant,  being  met  with  in  herds  from 
ten  to  a  hundred ;  and  Captain  Franklin  says  that,  in  walking  oUt 
one  day,  he  estimated  the  numbers  seen  by  him  at  not  fewer  than 
two  thousand.  Before  these  animals  began  to  migrate  to  the 
southward  in  search  of  a  milder  climate  and  better  sheltered  pas- 
tures, the  hunters  were  enabled  to  procure  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  which  were  converted  into  dried  meat :  to  this  they  added 
about  a  thousand  white  fish,  from  two  to  three  pounds  eaehj^  and 
occasionally  others  of  the  salmon  tribe,  trout,  pike  and  rede^rp. 

.•   '  'But 
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But  this  stock  of  provision  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  winter'* 
consumption  of  the  pVLtty,  inchiding'  the  multitude  of  Ihdians  and 
their  families  who  crowded  to  the  rendezvous  as  soon  as  the  wintei* 
had  set  in. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst.  The  whole  of  their  ammunition  was 
expended,  and  their  packages  of  blankets,  tobacco,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  indispensable  necessity  had  not  come  up  from  the  south- 
ward.  Mr.  Backj  •  therefore,  volunteered  to  return  to  Fort  Provi- 
dence and)  if  necessary,  to  Chepeywan,  to  obtain  such  supplies  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  proceed.  He  set  out, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wentzel,  a  clerk  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany, two  Canadians,  two  Indians  and  their  wives,  on  the  18th  Oc^ 
tober.  This  journey  on  foot,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  far  as  Che^ 
peywan  and  back  to  Fort  Enterprize,  at  which  place  Mr*  Back 
arrived  on  the  ITtb  March,  is  among  the  many  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary exertion  and  determined  perseverance  which  this  expedition 
afforded.  He  thus  concludes  his  interesting  Report: — *  I  had  .the 
pleasure  of  meeting  my  friends  all.  in  good  health,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  iive  months,  during  which  time  I  had.  travelled  one  thour 
sand  one  hundred  and  four  miles  in  snow-shoes,  and  had  no  other 
covering  at  night,  in  the  woods,  than  a  blanket  and  deer-skin,  with 
the  thermometer  frequently  at  — 40°,  and  once  a^  —57°;  and 
sometimes  passing  two  or  three  days. without  tasting  food.'  We 
may  add  that,  without  this  extraordinary  exer^on  of  Mr.  Back,  the 
expedition  would  not  have  been  able  to  leave  Fort  Enterprize. 

The  party  who  remained  at  tjiis  spot  were  not  much  better  cirr 
cumstanced  than  Mr.  Back  had  been,  at  least  with  regard  to  .the 
severity  of  the  cold. 

*  The  weather  during  this  month  (December),  was  the  coldest  we  expe- 
rienced during  our  residence  in  America.  The  thermometer  sunk  on  one 
occasion  to  57°  below  zero,  and  never  rose  beyond  6°  above  it;  the  mea^ 
for  the  month  was  ~^^g,7^.  During  these  intense,  colds,  however,-  the 
atmosphere  was  generally  calm,  and  the  wood«cutters  and  others  went 
about  their  ordinary  occupations  without  using  any.  extraordinary  pre^ 
cautions,  yet  without. feeling  any  bad  effects.  They  had  their  rein-deer 
shtrts.on,  leathern  mittens  lined  with  blankets,  and  furred  caps ;  but 
none  of  them  used  any  defence  for  the  face,  nor  did  they  need  to  do  so; 
Indeed  we  have  already  mentioned  that  the-  heat  is  abstracted  most 
hipidly  from  the  body  during  strong  breezes^  and  most  of  those  who 
have  perished  from  cold  in  this  country,  have  fallen -a  sacrifice  to  their 
being  overtaken  on  a  lake  or  other  unsheltered  place,  by  a  storm  of 
wind^  .  The  intense  colds  were,  however,  detrimental  to  us>in  another 
way.  The  trees  froze  to  their  very. ceiU res,  and  became  as  =  bard  as 
stones,  and  more  difficult  to  cut.  Some,  of  the  axes  were  broken  daily, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  iWe  bad  only  one  left  that  was  fit' for  fm^ 
iag  treesi .  By/intiustingii'only  to  pne  joi  the. fairly  whphi|d  bean  ]wfd\ 
,    .  .  B  B  2  acarpenter. 
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m  CMrpent€r»  and  who  could  use  it  with  dexterity,  it  was  fortunately 
piTQierved  until  the  arrival  of  our  men  with  others  from  Fort  Provi- 
dence. 

*  A  thermometer,  hung  in  our  bed-room  at  the  distance  of  sixteen 
feet  from  the  fire,  but  exposed  to  its  direct  radiation,  stood,  even  in  the 
day*time,  occasionally  at  15^  below  zero,  and  was  observed  more  than 
once,  previous  to  the  kindling  of  the  fire  in  the  morning,  to  be  as  low 
at  40^  below  zero.  On  two  of  these  occasions  the  chronometers  (Nos. 
SI49  And  2151,)  which  during  the  night  lay  under  Mr.  Hood's  and  Dr. 
Richardson's  pillows^  stopped  while  they  were  dressing  themselves.' — 
pp.  254,  255. 

'-  Mr.  Back  brought  with  him  two  Esquimaux  interpreters  whom 
he  found  at  Fort  Providence,  where  they  had  arrived  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chesterfield  Inlet:  their  names  were  Tat* 
ianeeaiick  and  HtROotarock —  Belly  and  Ear — bnt  they  were  com- 
monly called  Augustus  and  Junius — the  former  could  speak  a  little 
English.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Fort  Enterprize,  they  set 
about  buildhig  a  snow  house  for  their  residence,  which  they  main* 
tained  to  be  more  warm  and  comfortable  than  the  wooden  one 
already  erected.  Captain  Franklin's  description  of  this  singular 
fabric  recalls  to  our  recollection  the  many  learned  and  laboured 
discussions  and  speculations  on  the  origin  and  invention  of  the  arch, 
and  inclines  us  to  ask,  Where  did  these  poor  people,  the  outcasts 
of  society,  separated  from  the  civilized  world,  and  confined  to  re^ 

E'oDs  of  eternal  ice  and  snow ;  where  did  these  miserable  beings 
am  the  principles  and  construction,  not  simply  of  the  arch,  but  of 
the  perfect  dome,  the  most  difficult  of  arches  ? 

'  The  winter  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  visit  Churchill,  are 
built  of  snow,  and  judging  from  one  constructed  by  Augustus  to-day, 
they  are  very  comfortable  dwellings.  Having  selected  a  spot  on  the 
river,  where  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  com- 
DACt,  he  commenced  by  tracing  out  a  circle  twelve  feet  in  diameters 
The  snow  in  the  interior  of  the  circle  was  next  divided  with  a  broad 
knife,  having  a  long  handle,  into  slabs  three  feet  long,  six  inches  thick^ 
and  two  feet  deep,  being  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  snow.  These 
slabs  were  tenacious  enough  to  admit  of  being  moved  about  without . 
breaking,  or  even  losing  the  sharpness  of  their  angles,  and  they  had  a 
slight  degree  of  curvature,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  circle  from 
which  they  were  cut.  They  were  piled  upon  each  other  exactly  like 
courses  of  hewn  stone  around  the  circle  which  was  traced  out,  and 
care  was  taken  to  smooth  the  beds  of  the  difftnrent  counes  with  the 
knife,  and  to  cut  them  so  as  to  give  the  wall  a  slight  inclination  inwards, 
-by  which  contrivance  the  building  acquired  the  properties  of  a  dome; 
The  dome  was  closed  somewhat  suddenly  and  flatly  by  cutting  the 
upper  slabs  in  a  wedge-form,  instead  of  the  more  rectangular  shape  of 
those  below.  The  roof  was  about  ei^ht  feet  high,  and  the  last  aperture 
was  shut  up  by  a  small  conical  piece.    The  whole  wu  built  from 

within^ 
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within,  aiiJ  cuch  tlab  tvas  cut  so  thul  it  retained  i|6  potition  wlihuut 
requiring  supjiort  until  HHOther  was  placed  beside  it,  the  lightncES  of 
■he  slabs  gre<itly  lacililaling  the  operation.  When  the  buitiling  whs 
covered  in,  a  little  loose  snow  was  thrown  over  it,  to  close  up  every 
chink,  and  a  low  door  was  cut  through  the  walls  with  the  knifo.  A 
bvd-place  was  next  formed,  snd  neatly  faced  up  with  slabs  of  snow, 
which  was  then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  uf  pine  branches,  to  prevent 
them  from  melting  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  At  each  end  of  the  bed 
a  pillar  of  snow  was  erected  to  place  a  lamp  upon,  and  lastly,  a  porch 
was  built  before  the  iloor,  and  a  piece  of  clear  ice  was  placed  in  an 
aperture  cut  in  ibe  nail  for  n  window, 

'  The  purity  of  the  material  of  which  the  house  was  frameii,  the 
elt-gance  of  its  cotislruciion,  and  the  Iranslucency  of  its  walls,  which 
transmitteil  a  very  pleasant  light,  gave  it  an  appearance  far  superior  la 
a  marble  building,  and  one  might  survey  it  with  feelings  somewhat  akin 
to  those  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  reared 
by  Phidias;  both  are  temples  of  art,  inimitable  in  their  kinds.' — pp. 
265,  266. 

During  the  dreary  winter  monlhs,  tbe  officers  of  the  expedition 
employed  themselves  in  writing  out  their  journals,  constructing  the 
charts  of  their  route,  calculating  the  results  of  their  observations; 
and  Messrs,  Hood  and  Back  in  6iiisbing  their  drawings.  The 
people  were  chiefly  engaged  in  seeking  firewood.  Captain  Frank- 
lin gives  the  following  sketch,  as  the  usual  routine  of  their  life  at 
Fort  Enterprize: — 

'  In  the  evenings  we  joined  (he  men  in  the  hall,  and  took  a  part  in 
their  games,  which  generally  continued  to  a  tale  hour;  in  short,  wa 
never  fimnd  the  time  to  hang  heavy  upon  our  bands ;  and  the  peculiar 
occupations  of  each  of  the  officers  atforded  them  more  employment 
than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  I  re-calculaied  the  observations  made 
on  our  rouiei  Mr,  Hoo<l  protracted  the  charts,  and  made  those  draw- 
ings of  birds,  plants,  and  fishes,  which  cannot  appear  in  this  wurk.  hut 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has  seen  them.  Each 
of  the  party  sedulously  and  separately  recorded  their  observations  on 
the  aurora,  and  Dr.  Richardson  contrived  to  obtiiin  from  under  the 
snow  specimens  of  most  of  the  lichens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  minerahigy  of  (he  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

'  The  sabbiith  was  always  a  day  of  rest  wi(b  us;  the  woodmen  were 
required  lo  provide  fur  the  exigencies  of  that  day  on  Saturday,  and  (he 
party  were  dressed  in  iheir  best  attire.  Divine  service  was  regularly 
performed,  and  the  Canadians  attended,  and  behaved  with  great  deco- 
rum, although  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  but  lilile  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  the  prayers  were  read.  I  regretted  much 
thai  we  had  not  a  French  Prayer-tiook,  but  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Creed  were  always  read  to  them  in  their  own  language. 

'  Our  diet  consisted  almost  entirely  of  rein-deer  meat,  varied  twice  a 

week  by  fish,  and  occasiionally  by  a  liiile  flour,  but  we  had  no  vegetables 
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of  any  deftcriptjon.  On  the  Sunday  morningB  we  drank  a  cup  of 
chocokte  ;.  but  our  greatest  luxury  was  tea  (ivithout  sugar),  of  wbich 
we  regularly  partook  twice,  a-day.  With  reiu-deers'  fat,  and  strips  of 
cotton  shirts,  we  formed  candles;  and  Hepburn  acquired  cpnBiderable 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  from  the  wood-ashes,  fat,  and  salt. 
The  formation  of  soap  was  considered  as  rather  a  mysterioua  operation 
by  our  Canadians,  and,  in  their  hands,  was  always  supposed  to  lail  if  a 
woman  approached  the  kettle  in  which  the  ley  was  boiling.  Such  are 
our  simple  domestic  details.' — pp.  258, 259. 

'  The  Copper  Indians,  as  they  are  called,  are  described  as  nearly 
the  same  with  the  Chipeywans;  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  diaposi- 
tipn,  and  capable  of  strong  attachuients.  In  the  long  journey  of 
Mr.  Back,  whenever  tliey  caught  a  fowl  or  a  fish,  they  brought  it  to 
him,  nor  would  they  partake  of  it  till  he  had  satisfied  his  hunger, 
though  they  had  probably  not  tasted  food  for  a  couple  of  days, 
f  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me,'  8a)s  tliis  officer,  ^  to  bqhold  these  pocu* 
creatures  enjoying  themselves ;  for  they  had  behaved  in  the  most 
f^emplary  and  active  manner  towards  the  party,  and  with  a  gene- 
rosity and.  sympathy  seldom  fouud  even  in  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  the  attention  and  aflfection  which  they  manifested 
towards  their  wives,  evinced  a  benevolence  of  disposition  and  good- 
ness of  nature  which  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the 
most  indifferent  observer.'  Captain  Franklin  gives  an  amusing  in- 
stance of  their  simplicity.  The  old  chief  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
considered  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  whole  tribe,  and  so  much  the 
object  of  contest  among  her  countrymen,  that  although  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  she  had  successively  belonged  to  two  husbands. 
Mr.  Hood  drew  her  portrait,  much  to  tbe  annoyance  of  her  ^ged 
mother,  who  was  exceedingly  afraid,  she  said,  that  her  daughtef's 
beauty  would  induce  the  Great  Chief  who  resided  in  England,  (o 
send  for  the  original,  after  seeing  the  likeness. 

It  was  not  before  the  14th  of  June  that  the  Indians  considered 
the  ice  to  have  sufficiently  broken  up  in  the  Copper-mine  river,  to 
admit  of  its  being  navigated  by  canoes.  By  this  time  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  became  evident  that 
tlieir  future  subsistence  must  depend  on  the  success  of  the  hunters, 
93  they  proceeded  down  the  river :  these  hunters,  however,  as  the 
time  of  departure  approached,  began  to  manifest,  a  decided  reluct- 
ance to  proceed.  It  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  Mr.  Weeks,  a 
clerk  of  the  North  West  Company,  who,  in  his  remote  retreat,  bad 
nurtured  the  ancient  and  deep-rooted  jealousies  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  two  Companies  previously  to  tlietr  recent  union,  had  been 
tampering  with  them,  misrepresenting  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  character  of  the  officers  employed.  It  was  with  the  titmost 
difficulty  the  unfavourable  impressions,  thus  created  on  the  minds  of 
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th^  Indians,  were  removed;  aiid  even  after  ibis  had  been  done,  the 
dread  of  the  Esquimaux  furnished  another  obstacle  to .  their  pro* 
deeding.  At  length,  however,  all  difficulties  bei\ig  surmounted, 
tiie  whole  party  proceeded  to  the  Copper- mine  river  ;  which,  like 
all  those  which  they  had  hitherto  navigated,  was  full  of  rocks,  ra- 
pids and  shoals,  and  in  many  places  bridged  with  large  masses  of 
ice.  The  grassy  plains  on  either  side,  however,  abounded  with 
game,  particularly  with  that  singular  little  animal  known  by  the 
name  of  the  musk  ox,  of  which  they  killed  a  great  number,  but  all 
of  them  lean,  and  the  flesh  by  no  means  palatable. 

The  herds  of  deer  and  musk  oxen  attract  great  numbers  of 
bears  and  wolves.  The  latter  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  so  saga« 
cious,  as  rarely  to  be  caught  in  any  kind  of  trap.  Inferior  in  speed 
%o  the  moose  and  rein-deer,  these  creatures  are  said  to  have  re- 
course to  a  stratagem  which  seldom  fails  to  succeed,  in  places 
>vhere  extensive  plains  are  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  The 
party  bad  proof  of  this  in  more  places  than  one. 

*  Whilst  the  deer  are  quietly  grazing,  the  wolves  assemble  in  great 
fiumbers,  and,  forming  a  crescent,  creep  slowly  towards  the  herd  so  as 
not  to  alarm  them  much  at  first,  but  when  they  perceive  that  they  have 
fairly  hemmed  in  the  unsuspecting  creatures,  and  cut  off  their  retreat 
across  the  plain,  they  move  more  quickly,  and  with  hideout  yells  terrify 
their  prey  and  urge  them  to  flight  by  the  only  open  way^  which  is  that 
towards  the  precipice;  appearing  to  know,  that  when  the  herd  is  once 
at  full  speed,  it  is  easily  driven  over  the  cliff,  the  rearmost  urging  on 
those  that  are  before.  The  wolves  then  descend  at  their  leisure,  and 
feast  on  the  mangled  carcasses/ — pp.  100,  101. 

.  This  stratagem  was  attempted  on  Dr.  Richardson,  when  sitting 
musing  one  evening,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  overlooking  the 
Copper-mine  river.  Hearing  an  indistinct  noise  behind  him^  he 
looked  round,  and  perceived  nine  white  wolves  advancing  towards 
bim  in  a  crescent,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  driving  him  down 
the  steep;  but  on  his  rising  and  walking  towards  them,  they  readily 
made  an  opening  and  let  him  pass  :  a  poor  deer,  which  was  hemmed 
in  at  the  same  time,  less  bold  or  less  fortunate,  was  shortly  after- 
wards driven  over  the  precipice. 

On  arriving  at  the  Copper  mountains,  near  the  foot  of  which  the 
river  flows,  the  canoes  stopped,  to  allow  a  party  to  land  and  go  in 
search  of  copper.  The  height  of  these  mountains  is  said  to  be 
from  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  in  the  valleys  were  small  rivulets,  in  the 
)>eds  of  which  were  found  several  pieces  of  native  copper  and  vari- 
ous copper  ores.  These  places  are  still  frequented  by  the  Esqui- 
maux, for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  pieces  of  this  metal ;  but  the 
ptunual  visits  of  the  Copper  Indians  have  been  discontinued,  since 
they  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of  iron  for^  tfaeir  instru- 
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ments,  by  the  establiabment  of  the  Compmny's  trading  potto  so  far  to 
t}ie  northward. 

The  country  beyond  these  mountains  appeared  perfectly  naked- 
of  wood,  excepting  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  which  were  fringed 
with  a  few  stunted'  pines  and  dwarf  shrubs;  but  the  plains  were 
well  clothed  with  grass,  and  enlivened  with  herds  of  game.    Beii^ 
now  only  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  rapid  or  cascade  where 
Hearne  had  the  first  interview  with  the  Esquimaux,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  send  forward  the  two  interpreters  of  this  nation,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  their  countiymen, 
with  r^ard  to  the  object  of  the  expedition.    At  the  *  Bloody  Fall'  of 
Hearne,  they  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  these  people  fishhog,  but 
could  not  prevail  on  them  to  come  over  to  the  same  side  of  the 
river  on  wnich  the  interpreters  stood ;  they  were  able,  however,  So 
converse  with  them,  and  to  receive  their  wishes  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Indians ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  party,  who, 
having  begun  to  entertain  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  interpreters^ 
had  inconsiderately  advanced,  they  made  off  across  the  hills,  «nd 
the  only  subsequent  intercourse  was  with  an  old  Elsquimaux,  who 
had  crouched  behind  a  rock,  unable  to  make  his  escape.     They  re- 
turned, however,  in   the  course  of  the  night,  threw  down  their 
hovels,  and  left  their  property  strewed  about.     It  consisted  of  stone 
kettles  and  hatchets,  a  few  fish-spears  of  copper,  some  skins,  a  quan- 
tity of  dried  salmon,  half  putrid  and  covered  with  mag^^ots,  and  two 
dried  mice — to  such  shifts  are  these  poor  people  driven  for  their 
winter's  subsistence. 

Several  human  skulls,  which  bore  the  marks  of  violence,  and  a 
number  of  bones,  were  scattered  about  the  ground,  near  to  the 
rapid  or  shelving  cascade,  the  length  of  which  is  about  three  hun- 
dred yards,  with  a  fall  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  As  this  spot,  a  few 
miles  only  from  the  sea,  answered  exactly  to  the  description  given 
by  Hearne,  where  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Esquimaux  was 
perpetrated  by  the  Chipeywan  Indians,  the  party  could  have  no 
doubt  of  this  being  the  identical  place,  notwithstanding  the  great 
difference  between  its  actual  latitude  and  longitude,  and  diose 
given  by  that  traveller.  Its  position,  ascertained  by  their  observa- 
tions, is  lat.  67°  42'  35''  N.,  long.  115°  49'  33"  W. ;  being  no  less 
than  4l  degrees  of  latitude  more  southerly,  and  4|  d^rees  of 
longitude  less  westerly  than  those  laid  down  by  Hearne,  and 
which,  by  his  chart,  appear  to  be  about  the  lat.  72°,  and  long. 
120°.  The  mistake  in  the  longitude  we  are  the  less  surprized 
at,  considering  that  he  had  no  chronometer,  nor  other  instrument 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  it ;  but  the  carrying  the  lati- 
tude up  to  72°  could  not  have  been  a  mistake,  but  a  premeditated 
misrepresentation,  supported  by  another  which,   he  must  have 
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known,  was  directly  at  variance  with  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  what 
Instates  is  physically  impossible,  ami,  therefore,  not  true.  We  have 
shown  in  3  former  Article,  (No.  XXXIi.)  that,  supposing  evea 
the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  lo  be  as  high  as 
as  69°,  (1^  degree  more  than  it  actually  is,)  ihe  sun  could  not,  on 
the  ISthof  July,  be,-Qa  he  says  it  was, '  a/wa^s  a  good  height  above 
llie  horizon,  so  as  not  only  to  have  daylight,  but  sun-shine  the  whole 
night;'  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sun  was  on  the  I8lh  ofJuly  about 
a  degree  and  ahalf/ie/oicithe  horizon  at  midnight.  Capt.  Franklin, 
on  the  very  day  that  Hearne  made  the  above  observation,  and 
standing  on  the  snnie  spot,  says,  '  The  sim  set  this  night  at  thirty 
minutes  after  eleven,  apparent  time.'  Hearne  is  also  incorrect  in 
saying,  that  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  v/aa  perjectly  fresh, 
and  that  the  tide  Honed  twelve  ut  faarteen  feet ;  whereas  llie  water 
was  salt,  and  Ihe  rise  of  the  tide  did  not  exceed  your  inches. 

At  this  spot  the  Indians  finally  determined  to  quit  the  party, 
being  terrified  at  the  very  name  of  Esquimaux  ;  and  Mr,  Wentzel 
returned  with  them,  having  received  instructions  from  Captain 
Franklin  to  lay  in  a  slock  of  provisions  at  Fort  Enterprize,  and  to 
leave  a  letter  there  to  inform  him  in  what  quailer  he  might  expect 
lo  fall  in  with  the  hunters,  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  make  for  that  place, 
across  the  barren  grounds.  Some  of  the  Canadians  also  wished  to 
return ;  and  it  required  no  little  address  to  persuade  ihem  to  the 
contrary,  and  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  They  were  much  amused, 
however,  with  the  first  view  of  the  sea,  and  particularly  with  the 
seals  that  were  playing  about ;  but  these  sensations  soon  gave  way 
to  despondency:  ihey  became  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  launching 
upon  an  icy  sea,  in  bark  canoes, — at  the  probable  length  of  the 
voyage,^ — the  roughness  of  the  water, — the  uncertainty  of  procur- 
ing provisions, — the  exposure  to  cold,  where  no  fuel  could  be 
expected  :  and  it  required  all  the  good-humour  and  ihe  hilarity  of 
John  Hepburn,  on  his  once  more  viewing  the  element  to  which  be 
had  so  long  been  accustomed,  to  make  them  feel  ashamed  of  Iheir 
fears. 

^f[er  all,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  most  perilous  enterprize,  and  such  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  very  few,  we  are  convinced,  but  British 
seamen  would  have  risked.  When  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  advanced 
period  of  the  21st  of  July,  twenty  people,  of  whom  fifteen  had 
never  seen  salt  water,  launched  upon  ihe  rough  and  chilly  Hyperbo- 
rean Ocean,  in  two  miserable  birch-bark  canoes,  with  no  more 
provision  of  all  kinds  than  fifteen  days'  consumption,  and  with  a 
voyage  before  them  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  geographical 
miles,  (Fort  Churchill  being  the  very  nearest  spot  at  which  they 
could  hope  to  meet  with  a  civilized  human  being,)  our  readers  may, 
in  some  degree,  appreciate  that  '  rabur  et  ks  triplex,'  with  which 
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thtir  iiretsta  were  fortified.  In  contemplatiog  enterprizes  leM 
tlarii^  dian  this,  (for  assuredly  we  have  oo thing  on  record  equal  to 
it,)  well  might  the  quaint  old  writer  of  the  *  Pilgrimage'  excJaim, 
^  How  shaU  i  admire  your  heroic  courage,  ye  marine  worthies, 
beyond  all  names  of  worthiness,  that  neytber  dread  so  long  eyther 
presence  or  absence  of  the  sunne ;  nor  those  foggy  mysts,  tempes- 
tuous winds,  cold  blasts,  snowes  and  hayle  in  the  ayre ;  Dor  the 
unequal  seas,  which  might  amaze  the  hearer,  and  amate  tbe  be- 
holder !'  Captain. Franklin  had,  it  is  true,  some  faint  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  tribes  of  Esquimaux  along  the  coast,  with  whom  he  might, 
if  necessary,  pass  the  winter ;  but  not  a  human  creature  was  seen, 
though  the  vestiges  of  habitations  were  occasionally  visible. 
.  The  discoveries  made  in  the  geography  and  hydrography  along  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  in  this  canoe  navigation  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  will  best  be  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  Well-execated 
/chart  on  which  they  are  detailed,  and  of  two  or  three  very  interest- 
ing views,  exhibiting  the  desperate  nature  of  tbe  undertaking.  We 
diall  only  observe,  that  the  sea  was  open,  and,  except  in  two  or 
three  places,  entirely  free  from  ice,  which  occurred  only  in  detached 
masses,  occasioning  no  obstruction  to  the  navigation  even  of  ca- 
noes ,*  that  there  was  little  or  no  tide  ;  and  that,  from  the  position 
of  the  drift  wood  on  the  western  sides  of  projecting  headlands,  and 
its  consisting  mostly  of  the  poplar,  which  grows  along  the  banks 
t>f  the  M'Kenzie's  river,  and  is  not  found  on  others  to  the  east  of 
it.  Captain  Franklin  concluded  that  a  current  was  running. to  the 
eastward.  One  part  of  the  coast  only  extended  as  high  as  the  lati- 
tude of  68i° ;  this  was  Cape  Turnagain,  which,  with  Cape  Bar- 
row, near  68^1  forms  the  opening  of  a  very  deep,  gulf  that  runs  to 
:the  southward  as  low  down  as  6(jJ,°  or  the  Arctic  circle.  This 
gulf  is  every  where  studded  with  islands,  indented  with  sounds,  and 
the  most  secure  bays  and  harbours,  with  excellent  anchorage,  on 
smooth  sandy  bottoms,  into  almost  all  of  which  fall  rivers  of 
•clear  fresh  water,  abounding  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  esculent 
£sh.  The  tittemag,  or  white  fish  of  the  lakes,  a  species  of  salmon, 
was  also  found  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  salt  water.  Reiu'^deer 
and  musk  oxen  abounded ;  but  they  were  generally  lean.  Bears 
were  plentiful  along  the  coast,  and  not  difficult  to  be  killed ;  they 
were  commonly  fat,  and  their  flesh  was  found  of  an  excellent 
.flavour. 

On  the  coast  near  Cape  Barrow,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  gulf,  Dr.  Richardson  discovered  a  vein  of  galena  or  lead  ore, 
"traversing  gneiss  rocks,  and  also  some  plates  of  native  eopper.: — 
As  the.distance  from  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  which  Captain  Frank- 
lin has  named .  *  George  the  Fourth's  Coronation  Gulf,*  to  the 
bottom  of  Wa^er  Bay  or  inlet,  is  little  more  than  200  milieS,  and 
<|s  a  river  fallr  into  the  former  from  the  eastward  and  another  into 
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the  lalter  from  the  westwari),  there  can  be  litlle  doubt  that  a  water 
cominuiiiciition  will  be  found,  with  a  short  interruption  only,  be- 
tAveeii  theae  two  bays;  in  which  case  the  conveyance  of  furs  by 
this  chaniiel,  und  of  the  merchandize  and  ammunition  willi  which 
they  are  purchased,  miglit  save  the  united  companies  a  transport 
of  many  thousand  miles.  We  eanieKtIy  hope,  therefore,  that  a 
small  schooner  or  other  vessel  will  be  sent  up  by  them  as  far  as 
Wager  Bay,  to  explore  the  country  between  it  and  the  bottom  of 
diis  deep  arctic  gulf;  as  well  as  lo  examine  whether  a  commu- 
nication with  Cupper-mine  River  does  not  exist  by  sea,  through 
that  opening  which  has  been  copied  gratuitously  from  chart  to  chart 
as  Repulse  Bay.  This  short  voyage  might  be  performed  effectu- 
ally while  the  land  party  were  employed  in  exploring  more  mi- 
nutely the  Copper  Mouiilaius,  where  there  is  every  appearance  of 
a  rich  mine.  The  coal  formation  is  known  to  exist  ou  the  shores 
Qf  Mackenzie's  River  and  Bear  Lake  and  to  the  westward  of 
these,  cropping  out  in  various  places.  '  There  are  beds  of  coal 
qn  fire,'  suys  Dr.  Richardson,  '  twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  the 
influx  of  Great  Bear  Lake  River,  and  below  that  are  petroleum 
and  sulphur  springs.'  Who  can  tell,  therefore,  in  the  mighty  part 
which  steam  seems  destined  to  play,  whether  the  polar  sea  may  not 
jp  process  of  time  be  navigated  by  steam  boats,  bearing  furs,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  other  products  of  North  America,  to  the  European 
and  Atiiatic  markets  ^  But  independent  of  any  views  of  immediate 
profit,  we  cannot  but  ihink,  that  a  Company,  in  the  possession  of 
exclusive  privil^es,  and  of  a  country  of  greater  extent  than  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  united,  is  bound,  in  duty  to 
the  public,  to  contribute  sometliing  to  the  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge ;  which  their  commanding  situation  enables  them  to  do  :  and 
knowing,  as  we  do,  how  friendly  and  well-disposed  many  of  the 
partners  are  to  the  interests  of  science,  we  are  willing  to  persuade 
Qurselveslhat  this  well  meant  hint  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Ano- 
tber  observation  occurs  to  us  m  hich,  if  followed  up,  would  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Company,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  act  of 
great  kindness  and  conside'raiion  towards  the  poor  Indians;  it  is 
that  of  bringing  over  from  Lapland  a  few  of  the  natives  to  instruct 
them  in  catching  and  harnessing  the  rein-deer  in  lieu  of  their  miser- 
able dogs:  we  cannot  conceive  a  nobler  exertion  of  benevolence 
than  this. 

Captain  Franklin's  original  intention  was  to  return  (if  he  found 
U  necessary  to  return  at  all)  in  as  direct  a  line  as  the  winding  of 
Ifae  coast  would  admit,  lo  the  mouth  of  Copper-mine  River,  and 
(bence  through  the  line  of  woods  eKiending  along  the  Great  Bear 
.  and  Martin  Lakes  as  far  as  Slave  Lake ;  but  their  scanty  stock  of 
provisions  having  been  exhausted  before  they  reached  the  moi 
-of  Hood's  Riv^r,  and  the  coa^t  holding  out  little  hope  o 
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adequate  supply  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  season,  he  deter- 
mined on  proceeding  up  this  latter  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigiibley 
and  then^  striking  across  the  barren  grounds,  to  make  directlj  for 
their  late  winter-quarters  at  Fort  Enterprize.     Their  progress  bow- 
ever  was  very  soon  stopped  by  the  whole  river  tumbling  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  in  a  magniticent  cascade  of  250  feet  in  height,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  it  was  found  to  be  too  rapid  and  too  full' 
of  shallows  for  the  canoes  to  make  any  way.     It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  prepare  for  a  journey  on  foot ;  and  the  first  step  was- 
that  of  converting  the  canoes  into  two  of  smaller  dimensions^  to 
enable  them  to  cross  the  lakes  and  rivers  with  which  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe  this  portion  of  the  continent  was  much  intersected.- 
Every  part  of  the  baggage  that  could  be  dispensed  with  was  left  on* 
the  spot,  and  two  days  provision  of  fresh  meat  (all  that  could  be 
carried  in  addition  to  the  canoes)  put  up  with  the  rest. 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  course  of  the  river  turned  so  much' 
out  of  their  direct  route  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  its  banks- 
altogether,  and  proceed  in  a  straight  line  towards  Point  Lake, 
whose  distance  was  estimated  at  140  miles.  On  the  5tb  of  Sep- 
tember, three  days  only  after  leaving  the  river,  the  party  was  sur-- 
prized  by  the  unusual  and  unexpected  appearance  of  winter,  in  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  From  this  moment  till  the  26th  of  the  month, 
three  tedious  weeks,  they  had  to  struggle  against  cold  and  boisterous: 
weather ;  to  walk  through  snow  sometimes  two  feet  deep,  over  a 
country  which  scarcely  produced  a  shrub  for  fuel  above  six  inches 
high;  and  to  guess  their  way  across  an  unknown  land,  unassisted' 
by  celestial  observations  (the  sun  being  constantly  hid  except  on 
two  occasions) :  and,  to  add  to  their  misery,  they  bad  before  them' 
the  appalling  sight  of  musk  oxen,  deer,  and  every  other  animal, 
and  even  the  water  fowl,  (alarmed  at  the  snow,)  hurrying  to  the 
southward  with  the  utmost  speed.  In  this  journey  of  twenty-one. 
days,  all  the  fresh  meat  which  they  could  procure  amounted  only  to 
five  days  consumption ;  the  sole  resource  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
being  the  tripe  de  roche^  a  species  of  lichen  which  grows  on  the^ 
rocks :  even  this  weed,  unpalatable  as  it  was,  could  not  always  be 
found,  so  that  one  scanty  meal  a  day  was  sometimes  all  that  could 
be  afforded,  and  several  days  were  passed  without  eating  at  all. 

The  labours  of  the  party,  in  dragging  their  burdens  and  them-- 
selves  through  the  snow,  did  not  end  with  the  day.  Though  they 
had  no  food  to  prepare,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
little  fire  to  thaw  their  frozen  shoes  at  night ;  and  it  was  no  easy- 
task  to  find,  and  dig  from  under  the  snow,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
stunted  bushes  for  this  purpose.  The  fatigue  and  want  of  food  hadr 
a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  Canadian  voy-^ 
ageurs,  both  of  which  were  painfully  noticed  to  be  sinking  very  rSr 
pidly ;  yet,  encouraged  by  the  officers,  they  endured,  for  a  time,  their 
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niiseries  with  as  much  patience  as  could  be  expected.  At  length, 
however,  on  finding  the  hne  of  iheir  route  interrupted  by  frequent 
lakes,  whit^  requited  them  lo  make  circuitous  journeys,  and  seeing 
no  hope  of  speediiv  reaching  their  destined  point,  they  began  to 
despair  of  their  safety,  and  becoming  alike  indifferent  to  promises 
or  threats,  seemed  to  consider  themselves  as  liberated  from  all 
control.  To  add  to  the  misery  whieh  stared  them  in  the  face,  one 
pf  the  canoes  was  rendered  useless  by  an  accident,  and  soon  after, 
through  the  inattention  and  insubordination  of  some  of  the  party, 
the  other  was  also  dashed  in  pieces,  though  those  who  carried  it 
knew,  from  the  course  of  the  Copper-mine  River,  that  it  would  be 
essentially  necessary  to  enable  them  to  cross  it. 

On  the  2titii  September  tlie  whole  party  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  this  river;  and  having  killed  five  small  deer,  began  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  their  good  fortune  in  having  procured  as 
much  fresh  meat  as,  with  due  care,  would  serve  them  till  tlieir 
arrival  at  Fort  Enlerprize.  The  weather  loo  had  become  mild, 
and  the  Canadians  considered  their  misfortunes  at  an  end;  but, 
alaa  1  they  had  not  yet  begun.  In  the  midst  of  their  joy  they  for- 
got thai,  in  their  madness,  they  had  deprived  themselves  of  the 
only  means  of  crossing  the  river  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
place  of  their  destination.  I'he  shores  of  Point  Lake  were  searched 
in  vain  for  pines  to  make  a  raft.  The  nest  expedient  was  to  col- 
lect faggots  of  dried  willows,  and  with  thoae  to  frame  a  sort  of 
float ;  but  this  was  found  an  unmanageable  machine  in  a  stream 
without  the  assistance  of  oars  or  poles.  In  short,  eight  whole  days, 
mostly  of  fine  weather  (and  the  only  fine  weather  they  had),  were 
consumed  in  devising  means  for  crossing  the  Copper-mine  Kiver, 

In  this  hopeless  condition,  with  certain  starvation  staring  them  in 
the  face.  Dr.  Richardson,  actuated  by  the  noble  desire  of  making  a 
last  eflbrt  for  the  safety  of  the  party,  undertook  the  hazardous  en- 
lerprize of  swimming  across  the  stream  (about  ISO  yards)  with  a 
line  attached  to  his  body ;  at  a  time  when  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer stood,  in  the  air,  below  the  freezing  point,  and  in  the 
water  at  38".  He  succeeded  in  reaching  very  nearly  the  opposite 
bank  when,  benumbed  with  cold,  he  lost  the  power  of  moving  his 
limbs,  and  was  observed  by  his  anxious  companions  to  disappear 
beneath  the  surface.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  Iheir  feelings 
were  at  this  moment.  Tliey  eagerly  dragged  him  back  by  the  line, 
and  drew  him  out  of  the  water  with  little  or  no  hope  of  restoring 
animation.  By  wrapping  the  body  in  blankets,  however,  rubbing 
it  and  laying  it  before  a  fire,  lie  was  at  length  restored  to  life,  but, 
as  might  be  supposed,  remained  for  some  time  in  a  very  enfeebled 
state. 

No  other  person  of  the  party  could  be  found  to  repeat  the  expe- 
riment; but  a  kind  of  basket  was  at  length  constructed  which, 
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when-  covered  over  with  a  few  frag:fnent8  of  canvas  tiny  hui 
luckily  preserved,  it  was  hoped  might  enable  them  to  pass  tb^ 
river ;  but  it  was  capable  only  of  holding  one  person.  In  this  bas^ 
ket  Percy  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  interpreters,  first  volunteered  to 
paddle  over,  carrying  with  him  a  line,  and  happily  he  succeeded; -it 
was  then  drawn  back,  and  a  second  crossed,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
party  had  crossed  over  without  any  serious  accident,  though  their 
frail  vessel  was  filled  with  water  at  every  traverse,  and  generally 
sunk  before  it  reached  the  shore. 

It  was  now  the  4th  October,  and  they  were  within  forty  miles 
of  Fort  Enterprize ;  but  the  weather  had  again  resumed  its  severity, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  last  morsel  of  their  food. 
was  expended,  and  the  whole  party  miserably  reduced  by  their 
recent  scanty  fare,  and  their  exertions  in  crossing  the  river.  Undei' 
these  circumstances  Captain  Franklin  deemed  it  expedient  to  push 
forward  Mr.  Back  with  three  of  the  voyageurs  in  search  of  the  In- 
dians, who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Enterprize.  The  following  day  the  remainder  moved  for«> 
wards,  and  procured  a  meal  of  the  tripe  de  rocbe,  which  produced, 
however,  such  distressing  complaints  on  some  of  the  party,  and  ref 
duced  them  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  as  to  oblige  them  to  leave 
every  thing  except  their  personal  baggage;  and  even  with  this,  tw6 
of  the  people  dropped  l>ehind,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  day'^ 
march,  utterly  unable  to  proceed.  Dr,  Kichardson,  weak  as  he 
was  from  his  late  exertion,  went  back  in  search  of  these  two  unfor- 
timate  men.  He  found  one  of  them,  at  the'  distance  of  a  mile  atid 
a  half,  lying  exhausted  in  the  snow,  talking  incoherently,  and  evi«> 
dently  in  a  dying  state;  but  of  the  other  he  could  discover  ne 
trace.  On  returning  with  this  information,  a  halt  was  made,  a  fire 
kindled  with  a  few  stunted  willows,  and  every  argument  used  to  in^ 
duce  the  ablest  of  the  party  to  endeavour  to  bring  forward  "the 
poor  man  who  had  fallen,  and  renew  the  search  for  the  other;  but 
they  all  declared  their  utter  inability ;  and,  revolting  as  it  was  felt  to 
humanity,  both  were  of  necessity  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

As  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  others  of  the  party  would 
speedily  sink  under  the  combined  pressure  of  famine,  fatigCie  and 
inclement  weather,  and  as  those  who  were  strongest  had  renewed 
their  threats  of  throwing  down  their  loads,  and  pushing  with  their 
utmost  speed  for  Fort  Enterprize,  though  they  knew  not  a  foot  of 
the  way.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  generously  proposed  to 
halt  at  the  first  place  that  offered  a  supply  of  fire-wood,  and,  with 
the  weak  and  worn-down  of  the  party,  to  remain  there  till  assist- 
ance should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  Fort.  To  tbid  arrangement 
Captain  Franklin  reluctantly  consented ;  but  as  he  had  every  reasoik 
to  hope  that  he  should  find  a  depot  of  provisions  at  Fott  Enterprize, 
and  tt  band  of  Indiaoe  ia  the  neighbourhood,  accordingr  to  th^ 
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trrangement  made  with  Mr.Wentzel^  he  saw  no  other  tneana  of 
safety.  The  English  seaman,  John  Hepburn,  whose  willing  and 
attentive  conduct  on  all  occasions  appears  to  be  above  all  praise^ 
volunteered  to  remain  behind. 

^  Their  tent,'  says  Captain  Franklin,  *  being  securely  pitched,  a  few 
willows  were  collected,  and  the  ammunition  and  all  other  articles  de* 
posited,  except  each  man's  clothing,  one  tent,  a  sufficiency  ofararounii 
tion  for  the  journey,  and  the  officer's  journals.  I  had  only  one  blanket^ 
which  was  carried  for  me,  and  two  pair  of  shoes.  The  offer  was  now 
made  for  any  of  the  men,  who  felt  themselves  too  weak  to  proceed,  to 
remain  with  the  officers,  but  none  of  them  accepted  it.  Michel  alone 
felt  some  inclination  to  do  so.  After  we  had  united  in  thanksgiving  an4 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  I  separated  from  my  companions^  d^fCply 
afflicted  that  a  train  of  melancholy  circumstances  should  have  demanded 
of  me  the  severe  trial  of  parting  from  friends  in  such  a  condition,  who 
had  become  endeared  to  me  by  their  constant  kindness,  and  co-opera- 
tion, and  a  participation  of  numerous  sufferings.  This  trial  I  could  not 
have  been  induced  to  undergo,  but  for  the  reasons  they  had  so  strongly 
urged  the  day  before,  to  which  my  own  judgment  assented,  and  for  th^ 
sanguine  hope  1  felt  of  either  finding  a  supply  of  provisions  at  Fort 
£nterprize,  or  meeting  the  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
place,  according  to  my  arrangements  with  Mr^  Wentzel  and  Akaitchon 
Previously  to  our  starting,  Peltier  and  Benoit  repeated  th.eir  promises, 
to  return  to  them  with  provisions,  if  any  should  be  foundi  at  the  bouse,  of 
to  guide  the  Indians  to  them,  if  any  were  met.' — pp.  432, 433. 

-  The  parting  took  place  on  the  7  th  October,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Fort  Enterprize ;  the  party  who  pro^ 
ceeded  with  Captain  Franklin  consisted  of  eight  persons  besides 
himself,  of  whom  two,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  proceed,  left 
him  on  the  following  day  to  return  to  Dr.  Richardson ;  the  next 
day  a  third  fainted ;  and  a  fourth,  unable  to  go  on,  was  sent  back; 
— but  one  of  them  only  arrived,  (and  arrived  to  add  to  their  misery 
—it  was  Michel,  the  Iroquois;)  the  other  three  were  no  more  heard 
of.  With  the  remaining  four  Captain  Franklin  reached  the  fort 
on  the  evening  of  the* )  Ith,  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  ha^ 
ing  tasted  no  food  for  five  days,  excepting  a  single  meal  of  tripe  de 
roche.  This  was  not  the  worst;  to  their  utter  sorrow  aird  dismay, 
and  as  a  fatal  blow  to  every  hope  by  which  they  had  been  animated, 
they  found  the  place  desolate — no  provisions,  no  Mr.  Back,  no  Mr. 
Wentzel,  nor  an}*- letter  from  him  to  point  out  where  the  Indians 
were!  not  a  trace  of  any  living  animal,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  a  greater  depth  of  snow  than  it  had  been  in  the  month  of 
Pecember  the  preceding  year." 

Recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  so  dreadful  a  disappointment, 
a  note  was  observed  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Back,  stating  that 
be  had  reached  the  house  on  the  9th,  and  that  he  had  sdM'iiNi'ki 
search  of  tha-  Indians.    .Four  days  after  4bM  a  mcnailgipfc 
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brought  the  exhausted  party  the  woeful  iiitelligaioe  that  bis  aeairb 
had  l^n  unsuccessful.  Solicitous  for  the  fate  which  must  inevitablj 
await  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  party ;  unable  to  stir  himself,  from 
debility,  and  the  only  hunter  he  had  with  him  falling  aicky  Captain 
Franklin's  situation  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than  expressed; 
he  rallied  his  spirits  however,  and  after  collecting  some  old  shoes, 
scraps  of  leather  and  skins  with  the  hair  singed  off,  their  only  food 
after  reaching  the  house,  he  set  out,  with  two  of  the  Canadians,  in 
quest  of  the  Indians,  but  soon  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, and  returned  to  the  house  of  misery  and  desolation  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Hopeless  however  as,  in  every  way,  his  situation  now 
appeared  to  be,  this  gallant  officer  never  once  uttered  a  murmur, 
nor  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  He  dispatched  two  of  the  strongest 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  Indians,  and  inform  them  of  their  dr^id- 
ful  situation ;  and  kept  ihe  other  three,  who  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  with  himself. 

Eighteen  days  were  passed  in  this  miserable  condition,  with  no 
other  food  than  the  bones  and  skins  of  the  deer  which  had  been 
consumed  the  preceding  winter  boiled  down  into  a  kind  of  soup ; 
when,  on  the  29th  October,  Dr.  Richardson  and  John  Hepburn 
made  their  appearance,  but  without  the  rest  of  the  party. 

*  We  were  all  shocked/  says  Captain  Franklin,  *  on  beholding  the. 
emaciated  countenances  of  the  Doctor  and  Hepburn,  as  they  strongly 
evidenced  their  extreme  debilitated  state.  The  alteration  in  our  appear- 
ance was  equally  distressing  to  them,  for  since  the  swellings  had  sub- 
sided we  were  little  more  than  skin  and  bone.  The  Doctor  particularly 
remarked  the  sepulchral  tone  of  our  voices,  which  he  requested  us  to 
make  more  cheerful  if  possible,  unconscious  that  his  own  partook  of  the 
same  key.' 

The  melancholy  tale  of  what  had  befallen  them  is  well  and 
feelingly  told  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

It  appears  that,  on  the  first  two  days,  they  had  nothing  whatever 
to  eat ;  that  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Michel,  the  only  sur- 
viving man  of  the  four  whom  Captain  Franklin  had  sent  back, 
arrived  ^ith  a  hare  and  a  partridge,  which  enabled  them  to  break 
their  long  fast.  Another  day  passed  without  eating;  Mr.  Hood 
very  weak  and  unwell.  On  the  11th,  Michel  brought  them  part 
of  what  he  called  a  wolf,  which  he  said  had  been  killed  by  a  stroke 
of  a  deer's  horn.  *  We  implicitly  believed  this  story  than,'  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  *  but  afterwards  became  convinced,  from  circum- 
stances, the  detail  of  which  may  be  spared,  that  it  must  have  been 
a  portion  of  the  body  of  Belanger,  Or  Perrault,'  two  of  the  unfortu- 
nate men  whom  Captain  Franklin  had  sent  back,  and  one  or  both 
of  whom  it  was  strongly  suspected  had  fallen  by  the  bands  of  the 
Iroquois.  This  man's  bad  conduct  since  his  return  ffrew  daily 
worse;  he  absented  himself  from  the  party;  refusea  .either  to 
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haut,  or  to  fetch  wood ;  and  frequently  threatened  to  leave  them; 
Poor  Hood  was  now  sinking  fast ;  he  was  unable  to  eat  the  tripe 
de  roche,  (and  they  had  nothing  else^)  on  account  of  the  constant 
griping  it  produced. 

'  At  this  period  we  avoided  as  much  as  possible  conversing  upon  the 
hopelessness  of  our  situation,  and  generally  endeavoured  to  lead  the 
conversation  towards  our  future  prospects  in  life.  The  faci  is,  that, 
with  the  decay  of  our  strength,  our  minds  decayed,  and  we  were  no . 
longer  able  to  bear  the  contemplation  of  the  horrors  that  surrounded 
us.  Each  of  us,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  my  own  case,  ex- 
cused himself  from  so, doing  by  a  desire  of  not  shocking  the  feelings  of 
the  othei*s,  for  we  were  sensible  of  one  another's  weakness  of  intellect, 
though  blind  to  our  own.  Yet  we  were  calm  and  resigned  to  our  fate, 
not  a  murmur  escaped  us,  and  we  were  punctual  and  fervent  in  our  ad- 
dresses to  the  Supreme  Being.' — p.  454. 

Never  certainly  were  the  blessings  of  religion  more  strongly  felt 
than  in  the  case  of  these  excellent  men^  when  to  all  human  appear- 
ance their  case  was  utterly  hopeless;  yet  nothing  like  despondency, 
not  a  murmur  ever  escaped  from  their  lips. 

^Through  the  extreme  kindness  and  forethought  of  a  lady,  the  party, 
previous  to  leaving  London,  had  been  furnished  with  a  small  collection 
of  religious  books,  of  which  we  still  retained  two  or  three  of  the  most 
portable,  and  they  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us.  We  read  por- 
tions of  them  to  each  other  as  we  lay  in  bed,  in  addition  to  the  morning 
and  evening  service,  and  found  that  they  inspired  us  on  each  perusal 
with  so  strong  ia  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of  a  beneficent  God,  that  our 
situation,  even  in  these  wilds,  appeared  no  longer  destitute ;  and  we 
conversed,  not  only  with  calmness,  but  with  cheerfulness,  detailing  with 
unrestrained  confidence  the  past  events  of  our  lives,  and  dwelling  with 
hope  on  our  future  prospects.  Had  my  poor  friend  (Mr.  Hood)  been 
spared  to  revisit  his  native  land,  I  should  look  back  to  this  period  with 
unalloyed  delight.'— p.  449. 

Read  this,  ye  Hunts  and  ye  Hones ;  and  if  you  be  not  as  insen- 
sible to  the  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse,  as  to  those  consolations 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  capable  of  affording,  think  of  Rich- 
ardson, Hood,  and  Hepburn. 

Five  days  more  passed  on  without  any  food  except  a  little  tripe 
de  roche  collected  by  Hepburn,  the  Iroquois  continuing  sulky,  and, 
though  strongest  of  the  party,  refusing  to  contribute  to  its  relief ; 
but  it  was  strongly  suspected  he  had  a  hidden  supply  of  meat  for 
his  own  use.  Seeing  the  determined  obstinacy  and  refractory 
spirit  of  this  man.  Dr.  Richardson  bad  told  him,  that  if  no  relief 
came  from  Fort  Enterprize  before  the  20th,  Hepburn  and  him* 
self  should  be  dispatched  thither  with  a  compass,  by  the  direction 
of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  bouse.  On  that  very 
day,  however,  as  Hepburn  was  cutting  wood  near  the  tent,  and  Dr. 
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Richardson  was  collecting  tripe  de  roche,  the  miscreant  assas- 
sinated Mr.  Hood  while  sitting  over  the  fire  in  the  last  stage  of 
disease   and   debility.     The   ball  entered   the  back   part  of  his 
heady  and  set  lire  to  his   nightcap.     Hepburn  had  heard  them 
conversing  together   in   an   angry  tone,   and   inipiediately   after, 
the  report  of  a  gun ;  and  on  looking  towards  the  spot,  observed 
Michel  rise  from  behind  the  spot  where  Mr.  Hood  had  been  sitting^ 
and  dart  into  the  tent.     It  was  at  once  clear,  from  the  great  length 
of  the  gun  which  had  been  discharged,  that  such  a  wound  could 
only  have  been  inflicted  by  a  second  person;  and  if  any  doubt 
could  have  existed  as  to  the  murderer,  M  ichel's  own  conduct  woul^ 
at  once  have  removed  it.     From  this  time  he  would  never  suffer  the . 
two  remaining  of  the  party  to  be  together  for  a  moment;  be 
was  constantly  asking  if  they  suspected  him  of  the  murder  ?  some- 
times he  made  use  of  threatening  language ;  at  other  times  muttering 
to  himself,  and  throwing  out  obscure  hints  of  freeing  himself  from 
all  restraint.     In  short,  as  they  proceeded  on  their  dismal  journey 
to  join  their  companions  at  Fori  Enterprize,  his  conduct  became 
so  violent  and  outrageous,  as  to  convince  both  the  Doctor  and 
Hepburn  that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  them  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  offered.     His  strength  was  superior  to  theirs  united,  and 
he  had,  besides  his  gun,  two  pistols,  an  Indian  bayonet,  and  a  knife. 
On  coming  to  a  rock,  he,  for  the  first  time,  left  them  tc^etber, 
saying  he  would  stop  to  gather  some  tripe  de  roc  hey  and  desired 
them  to  go  on.     Hepburn  now  mentioned  certain  circumstances, 
which  satisfied  Dr.  Richardson  that  there  was  no  safety  for  them 
but  in  his  death,  and  he  offered  to  be  the  instrument  of  it.     '  I  de- 
termined, however,'  says  Dr.  Richardson,  *  as  I  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  dreadful  act,  to  take  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  myself;  and  immediately  upon  Michel's  coming 
up,  I  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  shooting  him  through  the  head  with 
a  pistol :  had  my  own  life  alone,'  he  continues,  *  been  threatened, 
I  would  not  have  purchased  it  by  such  a  measure ;  but  I  considered 
myself  as  intrusted  also  with  the  protection  of  Hepburn's,  a  maii 
who,  by  his  humane  attentions  and  devotedness,  had  so  endeared 
himself  to  me,  that  I  felt  more  anxiety  for  his  safety  than  for  my 
own.'     Michel  had  gathered  no  tripe  de  roche;  and  it  was  quitl^ 
evident  that  he  had  halted  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  putting 
his  gun  in  order,  to  destroy  them  that  same  evening  while  engaged 
in  setting  up  the  tent. 

Dr.  Richardson  seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  short  time 
must  have  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Hood.  On  his  zeal^ 
ability,  and  goodness  of  heart,  both  he  and  Captain  Franklin  bestow 
unqualified  praise.  *  The  loss,'  says  the  former,  *  of  a  young  officer 
of  such  distinguished  and  varied  talents  and  application^  may  b^ 
'  *  felt 
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felt  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  eminent  chrtractcts  under  whose 
command  he  hiid  served  ;  but  tlie  calmne>is  with  which  he  conteiii~ 
plated  ihe  probable  terniinali»n  of  a  life  of  uucommon  promise; 
and  the  patience  and  fortitude  vith  which  he  sustained,  I  may  say, 
unparalleled  bodily  sufferingSj  can  only  be  known  to  the  companions 
of  his  distresses.' 

After  dragging  along  their  famished  bodies  for  six  days,  existing 
on  lichens  and  pieces  of  the  skiu-clDak  of  poor  Mr.  Hood,  on  the 
SQth  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fort  at  dusk;  '  and,'  saya  Dr.  Kich- 
ardson, 

'  it  is  impossible  Co  describe  our  sensations,  when,  on  attaining  ihe  emi- 
nence that  overlooks  it,  we  beheld  the  smoke  issuing  from  one  of  tlie 
chimneys.  From  not  having  met  with  any  footsteps  in  the  snuw,  oi  we 
drew  nigh  our  once  cheerful  residence,  we  had  been  agitated  by  many 
melancholy  forebodings.  Upon  entering  the  now  desolate  building,  wc 
had  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  Captain  Franklin,  but  no  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of  the  filth  and  wretchedness  that  met  our  eyes  on  look- 
ing around.  Our  own  misery  had  stolen  upon  us  by  degrees,  and  we 
were  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  each  other's  emaciated  figures; 
but  the  ghastly  countenances,  dilated  eye-balls,  and  sepulchral  voices 
of  Mr.  franklin  and  those  with  him  were  more  than  we  could  at  first 
bear.'— p.  46l. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  dreadful  state  to  which  the  Captain's 
party  weie  reduced,  by  the  death  of  two  of  tliem,  two  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn.  The  only  remaining  man 
and  Captain  Franklin  were  so  utterly  unable  to  assist  themselves  that 
eight- and- forty  hours,  and  probably  half  that  time,  would  have  put 
an  end  to  their  misery.  The  whole  labour,  therefore,  of  procuring 
fire-vrood,  and  scraping  together  the  old  pieces  of  skins,  and  frag- 
ments of  bone,  devolved  on  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn,  whose 
strength  was  now  rapidly  declining,  and  very  nearly  exhausted, 
when,  providentially,  on  the  7lh  of  November,  the  long-expected 
relief  arrived,  by  the  hands  of  three  Indians  sent  by  Mr.  Back, 
The  condition  to  which  tlic  four  survivors  were  reduced,  is  thus  de- 
•cribed  by  Captain  Franklin, 

'  J  may  here  remark,  that,  owing  to  our  loss  of  flesh,  the  hardiiess  of 
the  floor,  from  which  we  were  only  protected  by  a  blanket,  produced 
toreness  over  the  body,  and  especially  those  parts  on  which  the  weight 
tested  in  lying,  yet,  to  turn  ourselves  for  relief  was  a  matter  of  toil  and 
difficulty.  However,  during  this  period,  and  indeed  all  alongafter  the 
acute  pains  of  hunger,  which  lasted  but  three  or  four  days,  had  sub- 
tided,  we  generally  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  few  hours' i>leep.  The 
dreams  which  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always  accompanied  it,  were 
usually  (though  not  invariably,)  of  a  pleasant  cbarncter,  being  very 
often  about  the  enjoyments  of  feasting.  In  the  day  time  we  fell  into 
the  practice  of  conversing  on  common  and  light  subjects,  although  we 
c  c  2  sometimet 
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sometimes  discussed  with  seriousness  and  earnestness  topics  connected 
with  religion.  We  generally  avoided  speaking  directly  of  our  present 
sufferings,  or  even  of  the  prospect  of  relief.  1  observed  that,  in  pror 
portion  as  our  strength  decayed,  our  minds  exhibited  symptoms  of 
weakness,  evinced  by  a  kind  of  unreasonable  pettishness  with  each 
other.  Each  of  us  thought  the  other  weaker  in  intellect  than  himself, 
and  more  in  need  of  advice  and  assistance.  So  trifling  a  circumstance 
as  a  change  of  place,  recommended  by  one  as  being  warmer  and  more 
comfortable,  and  refused  by  the  other  from  a  dread  of  motion,  fre- 
quently called  forth  fretful  expressions  which  were  no  sooner  uttered 
than  atoned  for,  to  be  repeated  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes^ 
The  same  thing  often  occurred  when  we  endeavoured  to  assist  each 
other  in  carrying  wood  to  the  fire;  none  of  us  were  willing  to  receive 
assistance,  although  the  task  was  disproportioned  to  our  strength.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  Hepburn  was  so  convinced  of  this  waywardness 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me,  if  we  are  spared  to  return  to  En£^land, 
I  wondel*  if  we  shall  recover  our  understandings.**' — pp.  465,  466. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  and  more  humane  than  the  conduct  of 
the  Indians.  They  cleaned  out  the  room^  cooked  their  victuals, 
had  them  washed  and  made  comfortable,  and,  after  leaving  the  fort, 
attended  them  to  the  spot  where  their  tribe  were  engaged  in 
hunting;  giving  up  their  own  snow-shoes,  keeping  by  their  sides, 
lifting  them  up  when  they  fell;  and  finally  conducting  them  in 
safety  to  the  nearest  of  the  Company's  posts,  vs  here  they  met  with 
their  companion,  Back,  whose  sufferings  had  scarcely  been  less 
than  their  own,  and  to  whose  exertions  the  survivors  of  the  party 
unquestionably  owed  their  safety.  One  of  the  two  Canadians  who 
had  accompanied  Mr.  Back,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue.  Here  Mr.  Wentzel  endeavoured  to  exculpate  him- 
self, by  an  explanation  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which 
prevented  him  fr()m  fulfilling  Captain  Franklin's  instructions,  which 
the  latter  seems  to  think  satisfactory-— we  confess  we  do  not ;  whe- 
ther from  indifference,  or  a  remnant  of  the  old  leaven  clinging 
about  him,  be  certainly  a|jpears  to  have  used  very  little  exertion  in 
their  behalf. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  French  ship,  Meduse,  we  hardly 
know  a  more  lamentable  instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  insubordi- 
nation and  disobedience,  than  that  which  is  detailed  in  the  narra- 
tive before  us;  nor,  we  may  add,  a  stronger  contrast  than  is 
afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties  on  the  two  unfortu- 
nate occasions.  The  preservation  of  the  last  canoe  would  have 
enabled  them  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  eight  fine  days  lost  in  ef« 
fecting  this  would  have  carried  them  to  Fort  Providence,  in  all 
probability  without  the  loss  of  a  man:  for  up  to  this  period, 
great  as  their  fatigue  and  privations  had  been,  the  whole  party 
possessed  sufficient  energy,  and  elasticity  of  mind,  to  give  support 
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to  bodily  infirmity.  But  when  every  hope  of  theii-  being  able  to 
cross  the  river  see^med  to  h^ve  forsaken  them,  ibey  gave  way  to 
despohdenqy,  which  rendered  them  unfit  to  bear  up  against  the 
further  sufiVrings  which  awaited  them^and  under  ^hich  so  many  of 
them  finally  sunk. 

We  have  not  much  to  observe  with  respect  to  the  country  over 
Mhich  the  expedition  travelled,  partly  by  hnd,  but  chiefly  bj  water ; 
a  journey  not  less  (including  the  navigation  of  the  Polar  Sea)  than 
5,500  miles.  A  great  sameness  of  surface  every  where  prevails.;  every 
valley  is  a  lake,  and  every  river  a  string  of  lakes.  There  is  little 
variety  in  the  trees,,  consisting  chiefly  of  larch,  spruce,  and  poplar, 
which  diminish  in  quantity  and  in  size,  in  advancing  to  the  northward. 
The  shrubby  and  herbaceojas  plants,  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  the 
fishes,  are  everywhere  nearly  the  same.  Neither  did  the  few  strag- 
gling tribes  of  Indians  afford  any  essential  characteristic  difference. 
The  collections  of  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  the  notes  made 
by  Dr.  Richardson,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  industry  and  intelli- 
gence: they  are  arranged  in  an  Appendix,  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  valuable  information;  and  the  ^  geognostical  obser- 
vations' made  on  the  long  line  of  their  route  Mill  be  highly  inter- 
esting to  geologists*    They  are  thus  summed  up: — 

*  We  may  conclude  with  observing,  that  the  preceding  details  show 
that  in  the  regions  we  traversed,  the  rocks  of  the  primitive,  transition, 
secondary,  and  alluvial  classes  have  the  same  general  composition, 
structure,  position,  and  distribution,  as  in  other  parts  of  America  which 
have  been  examined ;  and  as  these  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  rock 
formations  in  Europe  and  Asia,  they  may  with  propriety  be  considered 
as  universal  formations,  parts  of  a  grand  and  harmonious  whole,  the 
production  of  Infinite  wisdom.' — Appendix,  p.  538. 

The  specimens  picked  up  in  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
Copper  Mountains  are  thus  described  :— 

'  It  is  in  these  valleys,  amongst  the  loose  soil,  that  the  Indians  search 
for  copper.  Amongst  the  specimens  we  picked  up  in  these  valleys, 
were  plates  of  native  copper:  masses  of  pistacite  containing  native 
copper;  of  trap  rock  with  associated  native  copper,  green  malachite, 
copper  glance  or  variegated  copper  ore  and  ifonshot  copper  green,  of 
greenish-grey  prehnite  in  trap,  (the  trap  is  felspar,  deeply  coloured  with 
hornblende,)  with  disseminated  native  copper:  the  copper,  in  some 
specimens,  was  crystallized  in  rhomboidul  dodecahedrons.  We  also 
found  some  large  tabular  fragments,  evidently  portions  of  a  vein  con- 
sisting of  prehnite,  associated  with  calcareous  spar,  and  native  copper. 
The  Indians  dig  wherever  they  observe  the  prehnite  lying  on  the  soil, 
experience  having  taught  them  that  the  largest  pieces  ojf  copper  are 
'found  associated  with  it.  We  did  not  observe  the  vein  in  its  original 
repository,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Indians  have  found  it,  but  judging 
from  the  specimens,  just  mentioned,  it  most  probably ,  traverses  fels- 
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patbose  trap.  We  also  picked  up  some  fragments  of  a  greenish-grey  co« 
loured  rock,  apparently  sandstone,  with  disseminated  variegated  copper 
ore  and  copper  glance ;  likewise  rhoroboidal  fragments  of  white  calca- 
reous  spar,  and  some  rock  crystals.  The  Indians  report  that  they  have 
found  copper  in  every  part  of  this  range,  which  they  have  examined  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  N.W.,  and  that  the  Esquimaux  come  hither 
to  search  for  that  metal.  We  afterwards  found  some  ice^'Chisels,  in 
possession  of  the  latter  people,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  pure  copper/ — pp.  528,  529. 

Nos.  2.  and  3.  of  the  Appendix  contain  observations  by  Captain 
Franklin^  Dr.  Richardson,  and  the  late  Lieutenant  Hood,  on  several 
hundred  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  This  meteor,  it 
would  seem,  is  strongest  and  most  frequent  about  the  Arctic  circle, 
or  between  that  and  the  parallel  of  64°.  The  multitude  of  facts 
observed  separately  by  these  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  in  different 
places,  lead  to  conclusions  somewhat  different  from  those  usually 
entertained  with  regard  to  this  meteorological  phenomenon.  They 
have  determined,  for  instance,  and  we  think  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  height  of  the  Aurora,  instead  of  being,  as  supposed  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  and  others,  beyond  the  region  of  the  atmosphere,  is,  in  fact, 
rarely  above  six  or  seven  miles.  This  was  satisfactorily  proved  by 
angles  taken  in  the  same  moment  at  two  distant  places,  always  ex- 
ceedingly small  at  one  or  both  stations — by  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  a  beam  darts  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  opposite  side, 
which  could  not  happen  if  100  miles  high,  or  upwards — by  its  fre- 
quently darting  its  beams  beneath  the  clouds,  and  at  very  short 
distances  from  the  earth's  surface — and  by  its  being  acted  upon  by 
the  wind.  Mr.  Hood  was  told,  by  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
North-west  Company,  that  he  *  once  saw  the  coruscations  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis  so  vivid  and  low,  that  the  Canadians  fell  on  their 
faces  and  began  praying  and  crying,  fearing  they  should  be  killed' — 
that  he  ^  threw  away  his  gun  and  knife  that  they  might  not  attract 
the  flashes,  for  thejr  were  within  two  feet  from  the  earth,  flitting 
along  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  moving  parallel  to  the  surface;' 
he  added,  that '  they  made  a  loud  rustling  noise,  like  the  waving  of 
a  flag  in  a  strong  breeze.' 

This  rustling  noise,  which  is  universally  asserted  by  the  servants 
of  the  North-west  Company,  was  not  however  heard  by  any  of 
the  officers  of  the  expedition;  '  but,'  says  Captain  Franklin,  '  it 
would  be  an  absurd  degree  of  scepticism  to  doubt  the  fact  any 
longer,  for  our  observations  have  rather  increased,  than  diminished 
the  probability  of  it.'  They  had  '  repeatedly  heard  sounds  resem- 
bling the  hissing  oi  a  musket  ball,  or  the  shaking  of  a  thin  pliant 
stick  in  the  air  ;'  but  Mr.  Wentzel  assured  them,  and  they  had  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  this  noise  was  occasioned  by  the  cracking  of 
the  snow,  on  a  sudden  decrease  of  temperature. 

It 
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It  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  that  the  magnetic  oeedle  was  not 
affecteH  by  the  aurora  j  but  a  vast  number  of  experiments  given  in 
the  tables  prove,  that  in  certain  positions  of  tiie  beams  and  arches,  the 
needle  was  considerably  drawn  aside,  and  mostly  so  when  the  flashes 
were  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  or  when  tlieir  actions  were 
quick,  their  light  vivid  and  the  atmosphere  hazy.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  observed  that  the  needle  was  partially  affected  when  the  air 
was  hazy,  snow  falling,  or  when  the  clouds  in  the  day-time  assumed 
the  forms  of  the  aurora.  It  was  not,  however,  a  trembling  or  vibra- 
tory motion,  but  a  deviation  from  its  usual  direction,  which,  if  con- 
slant,  might  have  been  nothing  more  than  that  diurnal  variation  with 
which  the  magnetic  needle  is  known  to  be  affected.  Though  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  this  phenomenon  being  occasioned,  as  we 
some  time  ago  stated,  by  a  diluted  or  attenuated  electricity,  yet  a 
pith-ball  electrometer  elevated  on  a  pole  never  indicated  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  it.  This  was  precisely  the  case  at  Melville 
Island,  where,  however,  the  aurora  was  extremely  weak  coni|>ared 
with  its  appearance  at  Fort  Enterprise. 

The  climate  is  as  bad  as  the  country  is  uninteresting.  For  three 
or  four  days  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  mercury  ascends  to 
80°  or  90°,  and  for  as  many  mouths  in  the  winter  is  down  to  30", 
40°  or  50°  below  zero;  once  to  —57",  or  two  degrees  lower  than 
the  lowest  that  Parry  found  it  at  Melville  Island. 

We  are  too  much  interested  in  the  success  of  Captain  Parry,  not 
to  advert  to  Captain  Franklin's  opinion,  which  he  so  decidedly  ex- 
presses, in  favour  of  the  practicability  of  a  navigable  North-west 
Passage.  The  general  line  of  the  northern  coast  of  America  was 
found  to  lie,  as  we  always  thought  it  did,  in  the  direction,  nearly,  of 
east  and  west ;  deviating  little,  as  Captain  Franklin  thinks,  from  the 
latitudes  of  Repulse  Bay,  Hearne's  River,  and  Kotzebue's  Sound. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Kotzebue  did  not  examine  more 
minutely  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  that  sound ;  in  oider 
to  ascertain  with  certainly,  which  he  has  by  no  means  done,  whether 
a  communication  does  not  exist  with  the  Polar  Sea,  thus  making 
the  land,  terminated  by  Icy  Cape,  an  island.  As  to  Kepuiss 
Bay,  it  was  left  by  Captain  Middleton  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  that  Lancaster  Sound  was  by  Captain  Ross;  the  one  being 
stopped  short  by  an  imaginary  frozen  strait,  and  the  other  by  a  chain 
of  mounlaihs,  which  had  no  existence  but  on  his  paper  chart. 
These  two  otHcers  were  brought  up  in  the  merchant  service;  which, 
though  it  may  produce  good  seamen,  affords  not  exactly  that  sort  of 
education  which  is  necessary  to  form  the  true  character  of  a  British 
naval  officer.  We  are  convinced  indeed,  that  the  armour  of  '  triple 
brass  and  heart  of  oak,'  fitted  for  '  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and 
momeni,'  must  be  buckled  on  in  early  youth,  and  riveted  by  con- 
stant example  ; '  Fortes  creautur  fortibus' — aiid  only  to  officers  thus 
r  r  4  formed 
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formed  should  new  and  perilous  enterprizes be  entrusted: — id  such 
a  school  have  the  Parrys  and  Franklins  been  reared. 

But  to  retiu-n  to  the  latter ;  from  whom  we  learn  that,  between 
the  continuous  range  of  islands  nearly  parallel  to^  and  at  a  short 
distance  from,  the  main  land,  the  intermediate  channel  is  navigable 
by  vessels  of  any  description,  large  or  small ;  the  water  being 
deep,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  islands  and  the  continent;  and  no 
ice  to  impede  the  progress  even  of  a  boat.  The  chain  of  islands 
affords  shelter  from  the  northerly  blasts,  and  plenty  of  excellent 
harbours  occur  on  the  coast,  at  convenient  distances,  with  safe 
anchoring  ground,  fresh  water,  and  good  fish  in  abundance.  To 
the  many  proofs  we  have  advanced  of  the  existence  of  an  easterly 
current  which,  setting  through  Behring's  Strait,  skirts  the  coast  of 
America  and  descends  through  the  Welcome  into  Hudson's  Bajr, 
we  may  add  another,  inferred  by  Captain  Franklin  from  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  whole  of  the  drift  timber  was  found  upon  the 
coast>  and  the  place  from  which  it  came,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed. But  we  have  other  proofs,  if  proofs  were  wanting,  of  the 
correctness  of  our  theory.  Two  Russian  corvettes  passed  last 
year  SO  or  40  miles  to  the  northward  of  Icy  Cape.  Along  the 
coast  of  America  they  found  an  open  sea  and  a  current  setting  to 
the  northward ;  beyond  Icy  Cape  it  turned  to  the  north-east,  and 
due  east,  at  the  rate  of  25  and  30  miles  a-day,  during  the  Jour 
days  they  remained  off  that  cape.  Some  ice  was  seen  floating  in 
masses  near  the  cape,  but  nothing  to  impede  navigation ;  nor  was 
it  doubted  that  a  southerly  wind  would  have  dispersed  it  altogether. 
This  account,  which  we  have  from  our  valuable  correspondent 
at  Petersburgh,  accords  exactly  with  one  we  had  previously  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Cochrane  at  Kamtskatka. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  place  this  authentic  information  before 
our  readers,  which  must  remove  all  doubts,  if  any  yet  remain,  as 
to  the  complete  separation  of  Asia  and  America,  and  of  a  water 
communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  We  should, 
however,  have  deemed  the  idle  conjecture  of  a  junction  of  the 
two  continents  unworthy  of  notice,  after  its  refutation  by  Baron 
Wrangel  (in  our  No.  LIL),  were  it  not  that  it  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  a  second  and  more  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion on  the  Polar  Sea  by  this  enterprizing  officer  in  the  winter  of 
1821-2,  which  we  also  give  from  our  intelligent  correspondent. 
*  Baron  Wrangel  returned  to  Koliimsk  on  the  6- 19th  May,  after 
having  been  fifty-eight  days  on  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  search 
of  that  fabulous  land  which,  according  to  the  late  Admiral  Bur- 
ney,  is  a  part  of  America,  and  which  yet  seems  to  occupy  the 
imagination  of  some  visionaries  more  than  it  ever  deserved  to  have 
done.  Wr^pgel  was  stopped  in  his  progress  to  the  northward  by 
an  open  $ea^  ifi  lat.  76**  4',  which  he  skirted  easterly,  without  per- 
ceiving 
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ceiving  tlie  least  sign  of  any  land.'*  Coupling  this  open  sea  of 
Wrangei,  with  that  of  700  fathoms  deep  in  the  old  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  that  seen  by  Captain  Parry  in  Wellington  Channel]  we 
may  still  aay,  with  that  excellent  old  navigator  John  Oavis,  that 
'  the  deep  sea  fryzelh  not ;'  and  dial,  as  we  have  on  former  occasion* 
observed,  the  Polar  Sea  moy  be  navigable  to  the  pole,  provided 
either  that  no  islands  intervene,  or  that  a  continuity  of  land,  or  contl- 
gnons  islands  may  befunnd.  In  the  latter  case  we  now  know  that  na- 
vigation will  meet  with  no  impediment  from  ice.  Capl.  Franklin 
has  completely  verified  this  fact,  which  had  been  observed  on  the 
coasts  of  Spitzbergeo,  Old  Greenland,  Baffin's  Bay,  Barrow's  Strait, 
Behring's  Strait,  and  recently  by  the  Russians  along  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembia,  whose  northern  extremity  they  have  ascertained  to 
lie  in  lat.  76°  3'  N.  long.  63°  15'  E.  which  is  7°  less  easterly  tiian 
is  usually  laid  down  on  the  charts.f 

In  the  absence  of  all  intelligence  from  Captain  Parry,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  know  what  his  ideas  were  on  the  subject 
of  an  open  sea,  when  there  was  a  continuity  of  land,  and  how  cor- 
rectly they  fall  in  with  the  now  ascertained  facts ;  they  areconlained 
ill  a  letter  written  when  on  the  eve  of  departure  on  his  present 
Tojage. 

'  It  is  scarcely  possible,  on  the  bare  inspection  of  ilie  map,  even  in 
its  present  stale,  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  (the  Norlh-weBf)  pas- 
sage, and  that  an  outlet  into  the  Pacific  is  to  be  found  through  Behring's 
Strait.  The  unsuccessful  attempts  we  made  during  the  years  1S19 
and  1820,  to  proceed  to  the  westward  beyond  Melville  Island,  appear 
la  nie  to  render  it  extremely  irnprobable  that  llie  passage  will  ever  be 
effected  in  that  pBrlicular  parallel.  But,  in  a  lower  latitude,  we  might 
perhaps  find  a  better  chmnle,  and  a  longer  teason  of  operations;  K)r, 
although  it  is  evident  that  climate  does  not  wholly  depend  on  latitude, 
but  on  many  other  circumstances  of  locality  quite  independent  of  geo- 
graphical position,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  that,  on  any  given 
meridian,  north  of  America,  (say  114  W,  where  we  were  stopped,)  the 
climate  would  be  much  belter  in  the  latitude  of  69°,  iban  in  ihat  of 
75°,  about  which  we  wintered.  On  this  account  I  hope  lo  find  less 
obstruction  on  the  coast  of  America,  than  we  lately  met  with  at  Mel- 

*  We  cotifeu  thnt  we  cannot  coiupcelit^iid  thja  italement.  The  bnion  nnijt  liaie 
bad  two  iledges  at  the  Icail,  wllli  (hrce  pereons  bCBideii  hiiDSelf,  and  tti  dogs;  each 
■Icrige  uapable  of  lurjmg  about  SflO  pouiidB  wEiplit  of  proviiiuns,  whicli  would  altaw 
IhtlE  mora  ihan  a  pDUtirt  u-plece  for  inHn  anil  dog ;  but  thii  inrludra  nothrng  for  lent, 
ctolhiogi  utcniili,  and  that  tnon  bnlkj,  wfightj',  and  (in  a  dinnte  inanj  degrees  below 


■era)  indispensable  article./utt  Knowing,  ai  we  du,.  the  entreine  accuracy'  of  Admt 
ml  Kruirnslem,  we  apprelieod  there  mujst  be  wnie  mistake.  The  onl^  conjecture  we 
can  foim  ii,  thai  March  and  April,  being  tlie  month?  when  seal)  appear  upon  (he  ice, 
the;  sulwisleil  on  [heir  flesh.  uuH  dcesged  it  wilh  tliHr  honei  and  fat. 

t  No  uitenipl.  that  we  know  of.  haa  been  made  to  reach  Uiii  point  since  the  rvmrk- 
aMe  iijyage  ot  William  Barenli,  «lii»e  idlilude  cumes  prritj  nearly  (o  llial  now  atcer- 

viHc 
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ville  Islaod.  It  may  perhaps  be  anticipated,  that  our  greatest  obstmc: 
tiou  from  ice  will  occur  about  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  because  the  proximity  to  a  permanently  open  sea  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which,  of  &I1  others,  may  be  supposed  to  temper  the  severity 
of  the  polar  regions.  I  therefore  confidently  indulge  a  hope,  that,  if  I  am 
able  to  advance  one  or  two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  me- 
ridian at  which  we  stopped,  I  shall  find  the  climate  gradually  improve, 
and  the  obstruction  become  less,  as  we  approach  the  Pacific. 

*  Our  experience  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Polar 
Seas  is  in  no  way  performed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  by  a 
continuity  of  land.  In  this  respect  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  im- 
provement to  be  expected  in  the  climate,  there  will  be  a  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  making  the  attempt  along  the  coast  of  America,  where  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  land  will  not  fail  us.  The  probability 
of  obtaining  supplies  of  wood,  game,  and  antiscorbutic  plants,  and  the 
chance  of  our  being  enabled  to  send  information  of  our  proceedings, 
together  with  the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  lives  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  may  be  saved,  in  case  of  serious  and  irreparable  accidents 
happening  to  the  ships,  are  also  important  considerations,  which  na« 
turally  seem  to  recommend  this  route.' 

Such  are  the  sentiments^  in  which  we  most  fully  concur,  of  that 
excellent  officer  who  is  just  now  employed  in  putting  their  validity 
to  the  test ;  which^  indeed,  we  may  say  has  been  done,  as  far  ai 
Captain  Franklin  saw  the  coaist.  If  there  shall  have  been  any  diffi- 
culty, we  apprehend  it  must  have  occurred  on  this  side,  before  getting 
upon  the  I^^orthem  coast ;  and  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  can* 
not  do  better  than  quote  from  Captain  Parry's  aforesaid  letter; 

'  Cumberland  Strait,  the  Welcome  and  Repulse  Bay,  seem  to  be  the 
points  most  worthy  of  attention;  and  one  cannot  but  feel  a  very  san- 
guine hope  that  one  of  these,  or  perhaps  each  of  them,  may  afford  a 
practicable  passage  into  the  Polar  Sea.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  whole  enterprize  is  to  be  begun  again ;  for 
whatever  our  speculations  and  conjectures  may  be,  on  looking  over  the 
map,  we  know  nothing  of  those  parts  which  can,  in  my  opinion,  justify 
more  than  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope  that  a  passage  is  there  to  be 
found.  Now,  should  we  enter  Cumberland  Strait,  for  instance,  and  find 
it  closed  by  land,  I  believe  that  the  time  occupied  in  its  examination 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  doing  much  more  for  one  season;  so 
that  there  is,  at  the  very  least,  an  equal  chance  that  the  first  summer 
may  be  lost.' 

Two  summers  have  now  passed  over,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
they  have  not  carried  him  into  the  Pacific,  unless  indeed,  which  is 
merely  in  the  chances,  he  may  have  taken  the  route  of  China 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  from  his  ample  supply  of  pro- 
visions remaining,  is  not  quite  improbable.  Had  he  run  for  Kamt- 
skatka,  or  along  \he  coast  of  America  in  the  Pacific,  we  should 
before  this  time  have  heard  of  him.    We  know  he  calculated  upon 

three 
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thr^e  summers,  and  only  wislied  that,  if  not  hpard  of  in  the  tie- 
ginning  of  1 824,  a  vessel  with  provisions  might  be  sent  into  Behring's 
Strait  in  the  autinnn  of  that  year.  He  was  last  seen  near  the 
Upper  Savage  Islands,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1821,  steering  with  a 
fair  wind  and  through  an  open  sea,  direct  for  Repulse  Bay;  and  as 
Capt.  Franklin  left  CapeTiimagain  on  the  25  th  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  latter  was  on  his  return  before  Captain  Parry  could  possibly 
have  reached  that  point.*  In  the  event,  however,  of  his  having 
done  so  in  the  course  of  that  season,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
would  enter  that  deep  gulf,  of  which  the  Cape  forms  the  eastern  and 
nortliern  extremity ;  the  less  so,  from  its  being  situated  in  the  same 
longitude  nearly  as  the  Copper-mine  River  is  laid  down  on  Arrow- 
smith's  chart;  a  point  which  he  would  undoubtedly  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  visit;  and  if  so,  he  would  meet  with  the  flag-staff  and  letter 
left  by  Captain  Franklin,  and  probably  pass  the  winter  in  one  of  the 
many  snug  harbours  which  the  Arctic  gulf  affords.  The  second 
season  would,  with  ease,  bring  him  to  that  point  of  the  coast,  which 
is  terminated  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  n  little  beyond  Mackenzie's 
river;  the  only  spot  where  we  can  conceive  any  difficulty  to  occur — 
here  Captain  Parry  would  probably  pass  the  second  winter ;  and  if 
so,  the  third  summer  would,  without  difficulty,  carry  him  through 
Bchring's  Strait. — And  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mander, who  would  leave  nothing  behind  him  unesaniined,  (and, 
from  the  indented  nature  of  the  coast,  there  is  much  to  examine,) 
we  are  not  in  the  least  surprized  at  his  taking  three  seasons,  which 
indeed  he  always  calculated  upon,  to  accomplish  his  task;  and 
which,  if  not  impossible,  he  may  therefore  be  expected  to  do  in  the 
course  of  the  present  summer.  With  regard  to  risk,  we  apprehend 
none  beyond  that  to  which  all  navigation  in  the  icy  seas  is  liable, 
and  which  the  long  frequented  whale  fishery,  conducted  in  vessels 
not  half  so  strong  nor  half  so  well  manned,  has  proved  to  be 
little  more  than  common  sea  risk.  Indeed,  with  ships  as  strong 
as  wood  and  iron  can  make  them  ;  stored  with  provisions  and  fuel 
for  nearly  four  years ;  with  a  commander  excelled  by  none  in  the 
various  duties  of  his  profession;  endued  with  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  highest  order,  and  full  of  zeal  and  energy  tempered  with  due 
prudence  and  discretion ;  with  experienced  officers  and  crews  of 
picked  seamen ;— we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  any  reasonable 
ground  of  alarm  for  their  safety  need  be  entertained. 
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Art.  VTI. — The  Odes  of  Pindar,  translated  from  tkt  Greek. 
With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  By  Abraham  Moore, 
Esq.    Part  L    London.     1822. 

nPHC  scholar  comes  to  the  study  of  Pindar,  as  to  that  of  one 
^    whom  fable  and  history,  poetry  and  criticism,  have  alike  de- 
lighted to  honour.     The  writers  of  Greece  speak  of  hitn  as  the 
man  whose  birth  was  celebrated  by  the  songs-  and  dances  6f  the 
deities  themselves,  in  joyous  anticipation  of  those  immortal  hymns 
which  he  was  to  frame  in  their  praise ;  to  whom,  in  after-life,  the 
God  of  Poetry  himself  devoted  a  share  of  the  votive  offerings  of 
his  shrine,  and  conceded  a  chair  of  honour  in  his  most  fAvoared 
temple.    These  were  indeed  fables,  but  fables  that  evidenced  the 
truth :  the  reputation  which  they  testified,  went  on  increasing  in 
magnitude  and  splendour.     The  glory  of  succeeding  poets,  the 
severity  of  the  most  refined  criticism,  the  spread  of  sceptic  phi* 
losophy  no  way  impaired  it ;  it  was  not  obscured  by  the  literary 
darkness  of  his  country  ;  it  was  not  overpowered  by  the  literary 
brightness  of  rival  states.     The  fastidious  Athenian  was  proud 
of  the  compliment  paid  to  his  city  by  a  Boeotian;  the  ehegant 
Bhodian  inscribed  his  verses  in  letters  of  gold  within  the  temple 
of  his  guardian  deity ;  even  the  unlettered  and  uncompromising 
Spartan  respected  the  memory  of  the  pious  bard,  and  spared, 
from  general  conflagration,  the  dwelling  which  bore  the  simple 
inscription, '  Bum  not  the  house  of  the  minstrel  Pindar ;'  and 
in  a  later  age  the  tasteful  pupil  of  the  great  master  critic,  the 
devoted  admirer  of  Homer,  paid  the  same  honour  to  genius,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  war  and  vengeance, 

— — — bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground. 

This  is  what  we  receive  from  Greece  respecting  the  Theban 
poet ;  but  if  this  were  all,  if  we  received  his  praise  from  his  coun- 
trymen only,  we  should  be  bound,  perhaps,  to  deduct  some- 
thing, if  not  for  national  exaggeration,  yet  on  account  of  certain 
sources  of  delight  which  could  be  open  only  to  them.  For,  not 
to  mention  the  congeniality  of  habits  of  thinking  and  similarity 
of  customs,  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  to  poetic  plea- 
sure might  induce  us  to  receive  with  much  caution  their  accounts 
of  a  favourite  poet.  Their  all-powerful  language  too,  partly  per- 
haps the  cause,  but  in  a  greater  degree  the  eflfect  of  that  sensibility, 
has  a  thousand  treasures  which,  the  meanest  Greek  enjoyed,  but 
which  are  for  ever  lost  to  us  '  barbarians.'  Undoubtedly  there  is 
a  harmony  in  Pindar,  which  we  may  occasionally  catch  in  di^ant 
murmurs,  and  broken  snatches,  but  of  which,  inks  perfection  and 

completeness^ 
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completenesa,  the  most  tflDteful  and  learned  mndeni  can  have  »o 
notion;  there  is  a  beauty  of  coHocatiun,  a  choice  of  wordtt,  a  feli- 
city of  composition,  which  is  lust  to  us,  und  which  cniiies  with 
it  we  know  not  how  much  of  the  foundation  of  Pindar's  pre- 
eminent fame  in  Greece. 

It  is  not,  howevcfj  liis  countrymen  alone,  who  serve  to  form 
our  notions  of  Pindar;  our  earliest  and  most  familiar  ideas  re- 
specting him  are  derived  from  the  Uomans.  They  hud  indeed  the 
great  advantage  of  reading  him  while  Greek  was  yet  a  living 
tongue;  but  the  genius  of  their  language,  and  of  their  national 
poetry,  as  well  as  their  own  practical  and  imitative  character,  were 
unfavourable  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  bold,  figurative,  and  ub- 
atracted  poetry.  Yet  in  spile  of  this  he  seems  to  have  ranked 
next  after  Homer  in  the  estimation  of  Roman  critics — every  one 
knows  the  judgment  of  Quinctilian  respecting  him,  and  the  pro- 
found veneration  of  Horace  for  hb  '  inimitable  master.' 

With  the  lofty  impressions  derived  from  such  sources,  tiic 
scholar  commences  the  study  of  Pindar,  It  will  be  asked,  whe- 
ther he  iinds  them,  upon  experience,  exaggerated  or  erroneous  i 
We  believe  that  few  young  men  of  ingenuous  and  poetic  minds 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  him  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
pleasure ;  but  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  difficulty  of  the 
author.  Pindar  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  not  perhaps  in  his  lan- 
guage or  mere  construction,  tthongh  even  in  these  we  do  not 
always  find  him  so  easy  as  we  could  wish,)  but  in  his  histories  and 
mythologies,  and  more  often  hi  the  subtleness  of  those  links  which 
connect  and  moderate  even  his  wildest  aud  most  sudden  transi- 
tions. While  the  difficulty  remains  unconquered,  we  ought  not 
to  expect  the  full  sense  of  pleasure ;  it  is  only  then  that  we  can 
feel  him  properly,  when,  having  laboured  through  all  impedimenta, 
we  can  lay  aside  the  scholiast,  aud  be  carried  on  with  him  stage  by 
stage,  with  no  other  pause  than  what  the  depth  of  his  ideas,  or  our 
own  excited  minds  may  impose  upon  us.  This  remark  applies  tu 
every  class  of  poetical  composition,  but  to  none  so  pointedly  as 
to  the  Lyric ;  for  tlie  ode  is  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  that  which  ad- 
mits most  of  enthusiasm ;  it  is  an  essential  excellence  of  it  to  be 
rapid,  and,  as  it  were,  unpremeditated ;  and  to  enjoy  it  properly, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  feel  it  in  all  its  depths  and 
heights,  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly. 

ft  is  not  very  easy  to  say  any  thing  new  upon  Pindar,  nor  are 
we  very  anxious,  because  we  do  not  think  it  very  important,  that 
what  we  say  on  this  subject  should  be  new  ;  but  in  many  respects 
he  stands  among  the  first  of  the  poets  of  the  world,  and  among 
those  of  his  own  country  he  is  super-eminent  for  morality  and 
piety.     We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be  excused,  if  we  avail 

ourselves 
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ourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  the  present  translation  affords 
usy  of  throwing  together  a  few  remarks  that  may  diffuse  more 
-generally  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 

Congreve,  we  are  told  by  the  great  critic  of  our  coontrjry  was 
the  first  to  teach  us  that  Pindar  was  not  irregular*  in  the  structure 
of  his  odes ;  and  since  his  time,  most  of  the  notions  which  the 
example  of  Cowley  had  connected  with  Pindaric  poetry,  have  grat- 
dually  been  separated  from  it.  The  danger  seems  now  to  lie  the 
other  way ;  students  are  apt  to  take  too  literally  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  criticism,  and  become  disappointed  at  not  finding  in  him 
that  self-evident  order  and  unity  which  they  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect. Undoubtedly  he  is  regular — every  ode  has  a  fixed  design ; 
a  reason  may  be  given  for  the  introduction  and  disposition  of  every 
part ;  and  when  the  lyre  rings  out  its  fiill  and  final  chords,  wie 
have  the  feelings  which  a  musician  experiences  at  the  close  of  a 
well-composed  strain  in  music ;  it  is  not  a  stop  for  want  of  breath ; 
the  original  and  governing  air,  however  modified  or  varied,  here 
scarcely  perceived,  and  there  recurring  prominent  and  strong,  has 
every  where  subsisted,  and  given  a  unity  to  the  whole ;  and  the 
strain  ceases  only  because  its  design  is  accomplished.  But  every 
clasd  of  poetry,  as  every  species  of  music,  must,  in  this  respect, 
be  judged  of  by  itself,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  in  an  ode 
the  same  order  in  degree,  or  even  in  kind,  which  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  in  the  epic  or  narrative  poem. 

There  is  an  important  circumstance,  too,  peculiar  to  Pindar, 
which  will  naturally  tend  to  make  the  plan  and  order  of  his  odes 
less  discernible  even  than  those  of  other  Lyric  poets.  His  no- 
minal is  scarcely  ever  his  real  subject ;  the  pugilist,  racer,  or 
charioteer,  whose  triumph  he  celebrates,  stand  indeed  as  '  the 
head  and  front,'  but  Pindar  felt  that  they  were  inadequate  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  that  mighty  song  which  was  to  be  sung  to 
their  honour ;  they  are  soon,  therefore,  dismissed  from  view  alto- 
gether, or  introduced  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  prominently 
according  to  circumstances,  just  to  connect  together  the  moral 
axiom,  mythology,  tradition,  or  history,  which  are  indeed  the  sub- 
jects of  the  poem.  The  victor  and  his  country  were  so  identified 
in  the  glory  of  the  conquest  by  the  patriotic  notions  of  Greece, 
that  it  is  scarcely  a  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  and  Pindar  in- 
differently makes  a  principal  of  either.  From  the  city  to  its  patron 
deity,  or  its  demi-god  founder  and  the  mythology  respecting  him, 
was  another  natural  step :  if  the  city  were  a  colony,  the  leader  of 
the  colonization,  its  cause  and  history,  or  the  glories  of  the  mother 

*  Dr.  Johnson  was  no  great  reader  of  our  old  poetSf  or  he  might  have  known  that 
some  of  them,  and  particularly  Ben  Jonson>  had  taught  us  this  more  than  a  century 
before  CongreTC  was  born. 

state^ 
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state,  were  nUo  obvious  ciiT.iiin!itanc(.'s,  sure  tu  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  assembly  before  whom  they  were  to  be  siing ;  if  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  the  victor,  or  the  common  ancestor  of  his  tribe 
were  in  any  way  celebrated,  the  connection  here  too  presented 
itself  at  first  sight,  and  the  games  themselves  at  which  the  crown 
hud  been  won,  offered  a  topic  which,  in  default  of  others,  could 
never  be  out  of  place.  But  very  often  the  connecting  link  is  far 
more  delicate  and  difficult  to  trace— some  slight  circumstance, 
perhaps,  in  the  life  of  the  victor,  or  even  in  the  contest  itself,  is 
the  ground  of  an  aphori»ini,  or  suggests  an  allusion  (by  way  of 
compliment  or  illustration)  to  some  analogous  tradition  in  the 
life  of  some  hero  or  demi-god,  and  the  whole  poem  takes  its  co- 
lour from  this  latter  circumstance.  Thus  in  the  tenth  Olympic 
Ode,  (which  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  Pindar's  delicacy  and 
judgment,)  he  seems  to  have  had  for  his  subject  some  one,  of 
whom  and  of  whose  country  little  was  to  be  said;  and  we  may 
infer  from  the  opening  that  the  poem  itself  was  extorted  from 
him  by  repeated  solicitations.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  he  turns 
to  his  own  account  what,  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  man,  could 
be  no  pleasant  subject  to  the  victor,  and  yet  how  completely  be 
succeeds  in  so  availing  himself  of  it  as  to  bring  no  pain  to  his 
feelings.  Agesidamua,  it  seems,  had  either  been  defeated  in  it 
previous  contest,  or  had  nearly  yielded  in  the  beginning  of  that 
which  he  afterwards  won  ;  this  unpromising  fact  may  be  said  to 
give  the  colouring  to  the  whole  ode.  The  circumstance  itself  is 
rather  alluded  to  than  told;  but  then,  says  the  poet,  even  Hercules, 
mighty  as  he  was,  was  at  first  overpowered  by  Cycnus,  whom  yet 
he  afterwards  slew ;  and  if  you  were  indebted  to  the  skill  and  en- 
couragement of  your  master  Has,  who  rallied  you  to  victory,  so 
was  Patroclus  to  Achilles.  At  this  point,  we  see  that  he  has 
fainted  at  two  sources  of  tradition,  upon  either  of  which  lie  was  at 
liberty  to  enlarge.  He  prefers  Hercules,  and  satisfactory  reasons 
may  be  given ;  he  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the  games,  but  his 
was  a  life  of  labour  and  disappointments  crowned  by  success,  and 
the  poet  selects  a  victory  gained  after  defeat  and  severe  loss. 

Another  instance  may  be  adduced,  which  will  show,  once  for  all, 
that  Pindar's  seeming  departures  from  the  subjects  on  which  lie 
professes  to  write,  are  by  no  means  without  system,  and  will  also 
explain  pretty  well  what  that  system  was.  Hiero,  it  seems,  was 
more  fond  than  some  kings  are  said  to  be,  of  laureate  odea,  and 
'was  sure  to  be  gratified,  for  he  was  a  liberal  paymaster.  The 
first  three  Pythian  odes  are  addiessed  to  liim  ;  the  first  and  second 
contain  much  that  is  personal,  but  in  the  third  the  poet  might 
well  find  that  subject  exhausted,  and  accordingly  he  makes  not  the 
alighteat   mention  of  him  in  the  first  half  of  a  poem  consist- 
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ing  of  Utile  more  than  two  huixlred  lines ;  and  of  the  last  hun- 
dred scarcely  fifty  seem  at  first  siglit  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him  or  his  victory  ;  yet  the  >%'hole  poem  has  a  strictly  lyrical  con- 
nection with  him.  Iliero  was  suffering  under  a  painful  disease ; 
Pindar  therefore  opens  with  an  appropriate  wish,  that  the  Centaur 
Chiron  were  again  alive,  with  the  same  kind  feeling  towards 
mankind,  and  the  same  skill  in  the  healing  art  which  he  had  when 
he  received  the  young  iEsculapius,  brought  him  up  in  his  cave, 
and  instructed  him  in  medicine.  The  mention  of  this  demi-god, 
and  his  peculiar  province  of  medicine,  made  it  a  digression  ^  but 
in  the  next  degree/  to  give  his  history ;  and  his  dismal  punisb- 
menty  when,  tempted  by  gold,  be  dared  to  restore  a  dead  man  to 
life,  furnishes  an  obvious  ground  for  enforcing  a  discreet  an^ 
pious  moderation  in  our  desires.     Though,   therefore,  he,  the 

Eoet  and  the  friend,  would  gladly  cross  the  sea,  and  bring  with 
is  lay  a  charm  for  the  disease,  yet  he  bids  Hiero  remember 
how  chequered  is  the  lot  of  all  mortals  by  the  condition  of  their 
fate,  and  how  much  of  good  benevolent  Heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  him  to  console  him  for  his  severe  sufferings.  In  this  respect 
be  begs  him  to  compare  his  lot  with  those  of  such  illustrious 
personages  as  Cadmus  and  Peleus;  they  had  struggled  with 
severe  trials,  and  fortune  seemed  at  length  to  change ;  they  mar- 
ried goddesses ;  the  deities  honoured  their  nuptial  feasts  with  their 
presence,  and  their  blessings ;  but,  for  all  this, 

*  Sorrow,  unseen,  yet  hover'd  round : 
Cadinus,  at  life's  distressful  close. 
His  phrensied  children's  furies  press*d  ; 

Though  genial  Jove  one  for  his  coni^ort  chose. 
And  sooth'd  his  power  divine  on  fairThyone's  breast. 
Peleus,  to  whom  immortal  Thetis  gave 

One  matchless  son,  on  Pbrygia's  fatal  plain 

By  shaft  obscure  untimely  slain, 
MournM  with  all  Greece  his  early  grave/ — p.  ipS. 

We  need  not  multiply  examples ;  the  principle  of  the  Pindaric 
ode  must  be  clear  to  our  readers,  and  it  was  a  principle  adopted 
from  necessity.  However  important  to  the  individual,  his  familv, 
or  even  to  his  city,  might  be  the\ictory  achieved  at  Pisa,  yet  in 
itself  it  was  no  fertile  subject  for  a  poet ;  one  race,  one  boxing- 
match  well  described,  and  they  were  all  described.  But  the  rich 
and  boundless  expanse  of  tradition,  mythology,  or  history,  was 
ever  open  to  the  poet,  and  he  launched  fearlessly  into  it.  He 
could  connect  his  tale  with  his  subject  by  family,  by  country,  by 
similarity  of  fortune,  or  of  conduct,  nay  even  by  contrast  of  either. 
Thus  a  class  of  subjects,  at  first  sight  extremely  poor,  furnished, 
smd  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  po- 
verty, 
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*erty,  the  richest  of  all  apecies  of  poetry ;  as  the  luxuries  of  the 
earth  arc  oflea  to  be  found  io  the  greatest  variety  and  pi'ofuBioii 
in  cliiiiales,  which  themselves  nuturally  produce  the  fewest. 

M.  Blondel's  theory  ia  rather  different  from  our  own  in  his 
Comparatson  de  Pindare  et  d'Uorace,  published  at  Paris,  in 
1673,  and  it  is  at  once  so  poetical  and  so  amusing,  so  worthy  of  a 
critic  of  Pindar,  and  so  Parisian,  that  we  cannot  forbear  tran- 
scribing it. 

'  Sur  ce  mesme  sujet  il  faut  que  je  dise  ce  que  m'esC  autrefois  venu 
dans  la  penste,  que  vray-semblablement  Pindare  k  son  kiiair  composoit 
Bur  touies  sortes  Ue  cadences  des  oiivmges  diflerenis  ^  la  louange  des 
Dieux  et  des  Ueros ;  et  que  lors  qu'un  athlete  victorieux  venoic  a  luy 
demaiider  une  ode,  il  allnit  cherclier  dans  ses  compositions  la  piece  ia 
plus  propre,  et  qui  p&t  le  mieux  convenir  klapersoiine  qu'il  devout 
loucr,  suit  sur  son  pays,  soit  sur  le  lieu  de  sa  vieioire,  sa  beaule,  son 
age,  ou  enfin  sur  quelqu'  autre  chose,  qui  pdt  luy  servir  de  liaison, 
pour  assembler  ce  qui  il  avoit  de  prepare  avec  ce  pen,  qu'il  pouvoit 
iraaginer  sur  celuy  dont  il  parloii.' — p,  215. 

Tliis  general  plan  of  Pindar's  odes  furnished  him  with  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  advancing  an  object  which  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  had  much  at  heart,  though  we  have  not  seen  il  much 
dwelt  upon  in  any  remarks  which  have  fallen  in  our  way,  we 
mean  tlie  support  of  the  established  religion  of  hia  country.  It  i^ 
veil  known  that  but  a  small  part  of  his  works  has  descended 
to  UH,  but  we  may  collect  from  the  titles  of  many  of  those  which 
are  lost,  the  Hymns,  P^ans  and  Oithyrambi,  that  tliey  were  more 
professedly  devoted  to  the  same  object.  But  even  m  his  extant 
poems,  the  constant  recurrence  to  tradition  and  mythology  fur- 
nished him  perpetually  with  means,  which  he  never  neglected,  of 
raising  the  national  deities  in  popular  estimation,  of  purifying  the 
fables  respecting  them,  and  repelling  the  grosser  scandals,  which, 
even  in  his  days,  were  propagated  to  their  disadvantage.  Of  the 
life  of  Pindar,  we  know  little;  but  the  loose  ami  disjointed 
anecdotes  of  him  which  are  to  be  gleaned  from  many  different 
sources,  are  all  marked  with  a  characteristic  feature,  and,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  feeling  that  runs  through  his  poetry, 
place  him  in  close  alliance  with  the  religious  establishment  of 
Greec§.  His  portion  of  tlie  offerings  at  Delphi,  his  chair  in  the 
temple,  his  statue  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  his  chapel  raised  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  his  image  of  Pan  in  it — all  speak  tht 
same  language — even  the  circumstances  carefully  reported  re- 
specting his  death,  that  Proserpine  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  complaining  that  she  alone  of  all  the  deities  had  been  un- 
honourcd  by  him,  and  therefore  summoned  him  to  her  presence 
to  celebrate  her  praises,  show  that  he  was  a  person,  iu  the 
.  xxviii.  so,  LV1.  D  D  opinion 
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opinion  of  those  who  invented  such  fables,  important  as  a  support 
'Of  the  Polytheistic  worship.     He  has  becu  not  improperly  called 
the  Sacerdotal  Poet  of  Greece ;  and  that  he  must  have  been  of 
high  consideration  with  the  priesthood  will  be  easily  believed, 
•when  we  consider  the  course  pursued  in  this  respect  by  the  tragic 
poets — men  in  themselves  and  from  the  nature  of  their  works  so 
influential  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people.     \Vc  shall  find  all  these 
opposed  to  the  national  religion,  the  opposition  of  each  varying  in 
its  specific  complexion  with  the  personal  character  of  the  iudi- 
vidual.     In  ^schylus,  we  seem  to  readtlie  vehement  language  of 
an  old  servant  of  exploded  Titanism ;  with  him  J  upiter  auc(  iIk^ 
Olympians  are  but  a  new  dynasty,  fresh  and  exulting,  insolent  and 
capricious^  the  victory  just  gained,  and  yet  but  imperfectly  se«- 
cured  over  the  mysterious,  but  venerable  beings  who  had.  pre- 
ceded, TiM£,  Heaven,  Ocean,  Earth,  and  her  gigantic  pro- 
geny :  Jupiter  is  still  but  half  the  monarch  of  the  world ;  his  future 
fall  is  not  obscurely  predicted,  and  even  while  he  i-eigns^  a  gloomy 
irresistible  destiny  controuls  his  power.     Sophocles,  a  man  in  all 
things  of  a  more  regulated  mind,  speaks  to  the  same  general  pur- 
pose, but  in  a  milder  tone,  and  more  covert  manner.     Euripides^ 
a  little  later  in  point  of  time,  and  more  imbued  with  the  sceptical 
tenets  of  the  prevailing  philosophy,  advances  a  step  farther  in  the 
coarse ;  what  in  the  two  former  was  a  recurrence  to  an  elder  and 
less  gross  form  of  belief  rather  than  any  thing  tending  to  general 
infidelity,  in  him  degenerates  both  in  manner  and  object ;  it  seeks 
to  destroy  what  was  received,  and  substitutes  nothing  in  its  place. 
What  precisely  was  the  creed  which  iEschyhis  would  have  incul- 
cated, whether  it  were  not  some  earlier  and  purer  deflection  from 
the  Patriarchal  worship,  than  the  idolatrous  polytheism  of  his  own 
times ;  and  how  it  happened  that  these  tragic  poets,  men  all  emi- 
nent and  accomplished,  yet  individually  so  varying  in  character, 
should  have  concurred  in  this  common  hostility  to  the  national 
belief,  which  Pindar,  flourishing  so  nearly  at  the  same  period,  was 
uniformly  and  anxiously  upholding — these  are  indeed  interesting 
questions,  but  perhaps  too  deeply  buried  in  antiquity  ever  to  re- 
ceive satisfactory  answers  ; — for  ourselves,  at  least,  we  must  be 
content  to  throw  them  out  as  subjects  of  speculation,  for  persons 
more  learned  and  more  at  leisure. 

Pindar,  however,  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the  ^  graceful  re- 
ligion' of  Greece  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  laboured,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  defend  it  from  the  sneers  and  profaneness  of  the  philoso- 
phers ;  and  on  the  other,  to  spiritualize  it,  and,  to  prevent  its  dege- 
nerating into  the  mere  im^ge  worship  of  the  vulgar.  His  deities, 
therefore,  are  neither  like  those  of  Homer,  nor  the  insidted  Olym- 
pians of  Mftchyltxs ;  they  come  In  visioiiS  of  the  night— ^they  stand 
'■  '    -  :  .-;.?;;..•         .in 
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ill  a  moment  before  the  eyes  of  the  mortal^  who  prays  to  them,  and 
M'hom  they  dei^h  to  favour — they  see  and  hear  all.tjiings — they 
flit  in  an  instant  from  land  to  land^  and  the  elements  yield,  and 
are  innocuous  to  their  impassible  forms.  But  these  forms  are  not 
minut^y  described ;  the  fables  respecting  theni  (gross  enough 
indeed  to  shock  even  pagan  minds)  are  rejected  lit  the  whole,  as 
lintruey  or  better  versions  of  them  given.  With  Pindar,  the  Deity 
IS  not  the  capricious,  jealous  being,  whose  evil  eye  the  fortunate' 
man  has  reason  to  tremble  at;  but  just,  benignant,  the  author  ahct 
wise  ruler  of  all  things,  whom  it  is  dreadful  to  slander^  and  with 
whom  it  is  idle  to  contend  :  he  moulds  every  thing  to  his  will : 
he  bows  the  spirit  of  the  high-minded,  and  crowns  with  glory 
the  moderate  and  humble  ;  he  is  the  guardiiem  of  princes^  and  if 
he  deign  not  to  be  a  guide  to  the  ruler  of  the  city,  it  is  hard 
indeed  to  restore  the  people  to  order  and  peace. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  poet  in  this,  the 
effect  upon  his  poems  cannot  be  doubted ;  the  tone  of  piety 
which  prevails  through  them,  atid  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  god-^ 
head  which  they  impart,  must  ever  give  them  a  high  and  peculiai* 
Value  among  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Nor  is  this  all.  Pindar  if 
not  merely  a  devout,  but  he  is  also  an  eminently  moral  poet*. 
Plato  observes  of  him  in  the  Menon,  that  he  maintaineid  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  soul ;  and  he  kys  down,  with  remarkable  distinct- 
ness, the  doctrine  of  future  happiness  or  misery. 

*  The  deeds  that  frantic  mortals  do 
In  this  disordered  nook  of  Jove's  domain, 

All  meet  their  meed ;  and  there's  a  Judge  bejow, 
Whose  hateful  doom  inflicts  th'  inevitable  pain. 

*  O'er  the  Good,  soft  suns  awhile, 

Through  the  mild  day,  the  night  serene, 
Alike  with  cloudless  lustre  smile. 

Tempering  all  the  tranquil  scene. 
Theirs  is  leisure ;  vex  hot  they 
Stubborn  soil,  or  watery  way, 

To  wring  from  toil  want's  worthless  bread:  * 

No  ills  they  know — no  teai*s  they  shed. 
But  with  the  glorious  Gods  below  •         , 

Ages  of  peace  contented  share. 
Meanwhile  the  bad,  with  bitterest  woe, 
Eye-startling  tasks,  and  endless  tortures  wear. 

All  whose  stedfast  virtue  thrice  , 

Each  side  the  grave  unchang'd  hath  stood, 

Still  unseduced,  unstain'd  with  vice, 
They  by.  Jove's  mysterious  road 

Pass  to  Saturn's  realm  of  rest,  '  ' 

Happy  isle  that  holds  the  blest ;  i 

D  D  2  Where 
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Wbere  sea-born  breezes  g^Qtlj.  blo\v 
OVr  blooms  of  aqld  that  rounij  tbem  ^ow, 
Which' NatuFt  boon  frpm  strefim  or  strand  ' 
Or  goodly  tree  profusely  pours; 
Whence  pluck  they  many  a  fragrant  batid. 
And  braid  their  locks  with  never-fading  flowerr/— -p.  24.        • 

Oq  principles;  such  as  these  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pindar's  poetiy 
sfaoiild  abound  with  maxims  of  the  highest  morality  in  every  part; — ^ 
not  a  page^  indeed,  is  without  them ; — they  spread  a  colour  over 
tl^c  M'hole,  of  which  no  idea  can  be  given  by  a  few  extracts.  In 
this  respect  too  the  best  translation  can  hardly  fail  to  disappoint 
its,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  iiifuse  into  it  that  character  of 
.warmth  and  sincerity,  which  give^  a  pecuFiar  charm  to  the  original. 
The  zeaToiis  ^^'orsbip  of  truth  and  valour  ;  the  commendations  of 
hospitality  and  liberality ;  the  honest  indignation  at  calumny  or 
envy ;  the  freedom  which  mingles  plain  advice  even  with  the 
courtliest  praise,  and  to  the  most  exalted  patrons;  the  cheerful 
aspect'  ufiqer  which  human  affairs  and  heavenly  dispensations  are 

{^resented  to  us ;  all  these  are  scattered  here  and  there,  unostenta* 
lou'sly,"  not  in  brilliant  contrast  or  to  produce  a  striking  effect, 
biit  evidently  dropping  from  the  heart  into  their  places,  because 
the  plaices  called' for  them,  and  the  heart  was  ready  to  suppljr  themi 
We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  while  we  are  intent  upon  his 
poetry,  that  the  poet  himself  was  true  and  brave,  courteous  and 
kind,  and  cheerful; — this  is  that  ethic  effect,  of  which  Aristotle  is 
so  full,  and  to  which  he  justly  attaches  so  much  importance, — it  is 
the  heart  and  disposition  of  the  writer  appearing  in  his 'work,  the 
life-blood  visibly  through  the  transparent  skin.  The  exact  por- 
traiture of  moraldeformity  may  please  us  to  a  certain  degree,  as  a 
work  of  art ;  and  the  vicious  man  may  produce  a  cold  picture  of 
moral  beauty — but  in  either  case  our  pleasure  is  incomplete ; 
then  alone  is  there  a  perfect  harmony  in  our  feelings,  and  an  entire 
satisfaction,  when  great  gei^i^i^  ifi  subsecvient  to  a  inqral  purpose, 
when  the  tendency  is  to  exalt  or  adorn  virtuei,  and.  Ae  work,  by 
the  manner  of  the  Execution,  declares  itself  to  proceed  from  the 
sincere  and  earnest  aspirations  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind. 

We  should  neglect  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  criticism, 
if  we  were  to  enter  upon  the  wide  and  tempting  field  which  lies 
before  us.  One  excellence  in  Pindar,  however,  we  must  notice, 
that  in  which  he  stands  unrivalled  among  poets,- — the  power  of 
concise  and  picturesque  parration.  All  his  longer  odes  contain 
narratives,  and  some  of  them  consist  almost  entirely  of  connected 
fables ;  they  are  told  with  the  clearness  of  prose,  bat  with  all  the 
fire  of  lyric  poetry ^  The  narrative  not  pnly  paipts  the  picture  in 
perfect  resemblance  and  distinqt  .cemjity.  biefore  our  eyes;  it  not 

only 
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only  suggests  to  us  every  associated  idea  which  the  liveliest  pic- 
ture would  call  up  to  our  minds— it  does  more,  and  often  goes 
beyond  the  region  and  the  power  of  painting,  nlaking  ub  feel  and 
hear  that  which  the  eyes  alone  could  never  receive.  Peifccl  paint- 
ing perhaps  might  adequately  represent  to  us  the  story  of  the 
biith  of  lamus,  though  even  in  this  there  are  sonre  words  ufaich 
iionvey  such  mixed  emotions  to  our  minds,  as  perhaps  no  pencil 
could  ever  realize;  perhaps  too  the  tirst  appearance  of  Jason  in 
llie  crowded  market-place  of  lolcos,  striking  as  it  is  beyond  any 
parallel  in  poetry,  might  be  not  unsuccessfully  represented  on  can- 
vass; but  how  could  any  art  give  us  those  vi^lid  ideas  of  sight, 
sound,  and  motion,  which  Pindar  flashes  into  existence  in  six 
short  lines  upon  the  birth  of  Minerva  f 

Jlaripo^  'ABavaia  Kopvipav  Kar  Axpav 
iivQpdaaif ,  nXdXii- 

Ohpttvbs  S ifpiif  viT  Ktt'i  VoTia.  fi&Tiip- — Oi^mp.  vW.  65. 
We  pass  on  to  the  translatibn,  which  has  giveb  occasiuu  for  the 
preceding  remarks.  It  comes  into  the  world  with  sni^ular  plain- 
ness and  want  of  pretence,  an  orplian  child,  wiUiout  even  a  notice 
to  inform  the  reader  upon  what  principle  the  author  proposed  to 
himself  to  perform  his  difficult  task.*  There  are  VWo  classes  of 
translators,  those  who  attempt  to  write  as  they  believe  their  ori- 
ginal would  have  written,  in  their  own  day  and  country  and  lan- 
guage; and  those  who  labour  to  render  faithfully,  i^nd  spiritedly 
too  if  possible,  what  their  original  km  written.  Mr.  Moore  is 
obviously  a  disciple  of  this  latter  school — it  was  for  this  sort  of 
translation  that  he  seems  to  have  been  best  qualified— the  work 
bespeaks  a  man  of  scholarlike  acquirements  and  tasteful  mind, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  sublinlity  of  his  original ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  Which  nhowa  native  poetical  genius. 
7^ccordiugly,th«'trahslUtion  is  somfctimes  tame,  sonielimi.'S  abrupt, 
pnd  sometimes  rough  ;  in  reading  it,  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment 
to  forget  that  it  is  a  translation  which  we  have  before  qs;  the 
indescribable  and  latent  fire  which  runs  through  an  original,  and 
warms  us  we  know  not  how  or  wiience,  is  seldom  or  never  per- 
ceivable. Still  no  translation  which  we  have  seen  gives  so  much 
of  the  body  of  Pindar — the  English  scholar  will  not  have  a  fair 

•  Tlie  tUlc-page  calk  the  vnliinie  P«rt  liic  Fii»l;  rfre  volame  cuiitains  all  Ihe  Olympic 
Mid  Ihe  firnt  Sevea  Pjlliiaa  Odei— whellMr  b  lecontl  ptrt  will  ftiltow,  ot  the  detalh  of 
the  unhappy  trsnslaloc  will  deprive  Ibe  Horld  orit,!^  khciwint.  ftum  Ibt  manner  in 
which  this  tolume  has  been  si^iil  into  the  worhi,  w«  n*  suri;  (list  we  nei^d  nnt  cantiDn 
the  Jeaintd  cditou  agaiost  Ihe  pabfieitioii  *l  iiny  tbrnj  in  ac  impeifeel  slate. 

s  s  cJ  idea 
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idea  of  the  eagle  in  his  pride  and  glory  as  he  soared  over  bis  na- 
tive mountains ;  but  still  he  will  see  the  real:and  genutne  bird  int 
the  aviary,  with  his  own  feathers,  though  ruffled  and  impaired.^ 
Mr.  Moore  never  willingly  departs  from  his  author's  meaning^ 
though  he  sometimes  mistakes  it;  if  he  cannot  equal  Pindar  widi 
his  own  words  and  thoughts,  he  is  at  least  not  guilty  of  any  foolisb 
and  ill-sustained  attempts  to  rival  him  by  the  substitution  of 
others.                                                                 ;  ♦ 

The  legend  of  lamus  in  the  sixth  Olympian  Ode  will  give  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  succeeded — it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  narratives  in  Pindar,  but  it  is  in  the  narrative 
part  that  Mr.  Moore  is  usually  most  happy.  The  following  lines 
are  simple  and  dignified,  and,  upon  the  whole,  faithful.    j 

'  Fair  Pi  tana  by  Neptune's  amorous  prayer    . 
Press'dy  as  they  tell,  her  charms  lo  yield, 

The  vio^et-tress'd  Evadne  bare. 
She  in  her  anxious  breast  the  virgin  pang  conceal'd  : 

Till,  past  the  painful  hour,  a  trusty  train 
Charg'd  with  the  pledge  of  her  cselestial  love 

To  ^pvtus  she  sent,  who  ruled  the  plain  . 
Where  Alpheus'  waves  by  fam'd  Phsesana  rove. 

There  nurtured,  with  Apollo  tasted  she 
The  tempting  fruit  that  grows  on  Love's  forbidden  tree/* 

'  Escaped  uot  long  the  guardian  King 

The  altering  form,  the  stolen  embrace : 
Rage  and  regret  his  bosom  wring ; 

Where,  burying  still  th*  unknown  disgrace, 
Forthwith  the  Delphian  fane  he  sough t.| 

Meanwhile  to  shadiest  covert  lone 
Her  silver  urn  the  damsel  brought; 

There  loosed  her  purple  zone, 
And  bore  the  Godlike  Babe  unseen, 

Fiird  with  the  spirit  of  his  sire :  . 
Who  with  hi9  gplden  locks  and  graceful  mien 
Th'  assistant  Fates  had  won,  and  sooth'd  Eleutho's  ire/ 

*  Here  is  some  rather  ridiculous  coquetry  in  describing  the  amours  of  the  gods,  which 
the  brief  jimplicity  of  tlie  original  manages  much  better. .   Thu« 

*  by  Neptune's  amorous  prayer 
Press'd/ 
Is  in  Pindar  only—  TlofftMMn  ^i-  / 

.  'The  pledge  of  her  cffilestial  love,*  is  /?pi<|)Off ;  and—*  The  tempting  fruit/  &c.  in  th« 
Jkstlineis —  ' 

'  tnr*  AwiXXmt  yXvntl' 
at  VfStrcv  i^'iwc*  'A^oMrac*' 
t  Tte  translator  has  totally  omitted  the  two  vigorous  lines  in  which  Pindar  tells  ut 
the  Motive  of  the  journey  to  Delphi.  .  ■ 

•  ♦. •    r§urratir»( irXfirw wmBaf, ^  •  .^    . 

' '  -  ^.  ':   i  Xo 
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To  make  Apollo  win  the  venerable  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atro- 
pos  by  his  good  looks  and  golden  hair,  seems  not  a, little  ludicrous. 
Assuredly  Pindar  does  no  suchsthing ;  he  calls  Apollo  by  his  fami- 
liar appellative,  ^  the  Golden-haired/  and  says  that  he  caused  the 
Fates  to  be  present  at  the  birth.  The  presence  of  the  Fates,  we 
imagine,  in  ancient  mythology,  denoted  that  they  were  propitious 
to  the  event;  thus  ip  the  1 0th  Olympian  Ode,  in  almost  similar 
words,  Pindar  says,  that  they  were  present  v^t  the  first  cejebratioa 
of  those  games. 

MoTpat. 

Which  Mr.  Moore,  with  ^he  same  misconception,  translates — 

*  The  Fates  in  stern  attendance  cauie/ 

In  the  same  way  Catullus  ii^troduces  theip  9s  guests  at  the 
nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

,*  Forth  frum  her  arms  with  short  and  grateful  throe 
Came  lam  us  to  light:  her  child 

On  th'  Earth  she  left  o'erwhelm'd  with  woe; 
liim  there  two  serpent  forms  with  eyes  of  azure  inilJ, 
Mysterious  ministers  of  love  divine, 

Fed  with  the  blameless  beverage  of  the  bee ; 
When  now  from  rocky  Pytho's  warning  shrine 

In  haste  the  King  returned,  and  earnestly 
From  all  his  questioned  household  *gan  require 
Evadne's  new-bom  son — "  For  Phcebus  is  his  sire, 

Destin  d  before  all  mortals  to  prevail, 
The  peerless  prophet  of  mankind ; 

Whose  race,  whose  name  shall  never  fail." — 
All  vow'd  their  ignorance,  nor  sight  had  seen 

Nor  infant  sound  had  heard  ;  for  be  five  days 
'Mong  shrubs,  and  pathless  briars  and  rushes  green 

Had  Iain — the  dewy  violet's  mingled  rays 
Sprinkling  with  purple  and  gold  his  tender  frame: 
Whence  fond  Evadne's  joy  proclaimed  his  deathless  name.'* 

We  are  induced  to  notice  the  expression  '  £leutho*8  ire'  (see. 
the  preceding  page)  with  more  particularity,  because  in  a  subse-i 
quent  ode,  the  third  Pythian,  Mr.  Moore  has  been  guilty  of  a  iQOit 
extraordinary  mistake  in  relation  to  the  same  Deity.  His  noteai^ 
evince  a  very  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  common. school  my^ 
thology,  which  makes  the  blunder,  connected  with  the  precedmg^ 
more  remarkable.     The  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  this — ► 

'  Toy  fiev  €ve7rir»  ^Xeyva  dvyarrfp, 
irplv  TeXifftrai  fiarpovoK^  ovv  'EXci- 

.  *  The  English  reader  will  iiee^  the  ^assistance  of  Mr.  Moore's  note  to  explain  thi»7-» 
'  the  Qreek  word  for  viojet  is  toy  ion/  wiience  our  author  (not  very  obviqu^y)  ^uppQse^ 
that  the  niime  of  Xamos  was  derived.  i     .,'t  '.        •    '  ..::..-  ,,  .,^ 

p  D  4  Qvif 
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tic  *A<2ao  h6ito¥  kv 

^aXofLf  Karifia, 

rixraic  'AtoXXwoc'— v.  13—20. 

'Him  Pbleji^yiiii'  daughter  bore ;  who  midst  the  throCy 

While  Ilytbyia  watch'd  her  motron  cries, 

Pierced  with  the  thrilling  dart  that  flies 
From  stern  Lucina's  golden  bow, 
Chang'd,  by  Apollo's  power  o'ercome. 
Her  painful  chamber  for  the  tomb/ — p.  180. 

To  this  passage  is  subjoined  a  note. 

*  Ilithyia,  the  Goddess  of  parturition,  expressed  by  Homer  in  the 
plural  number,  and  called  by  him  as  well  as  Pindar,  (Nem,  ode  vii.  str. 
1.)  the  daughter  of  Juno.  She  is  the  same  with  Elcutbo  mentioned  in 
Oliffnp,  ode  vi.,  and  not  easily  distinguishable  from  Lucina  or  Diana,  tb<^ 
thrilling  darts  of  pain  being  here  ascribed  to  the  latter,  and  by  Homer 
to  the  former.' 

We  are  not  at  all  surprized  at  the  difficulty  in  which  Mr.  Moore 

has  involved  himself;  he  seems  to  have  not  rightly  understood  the 

nature  of  Eleutho's  ministry  in  both  passages,  and  to  have  totally 

misconceived  the  introduction  of  Diana,  for  whom  he  substitutes 

Lucina,  in  the  last.    In  the  first,  he  speaks  of '  soothing  Eleutho's 

ire,'  as  if  she  was  an  angry  goddess,  unpropitious  to  parturition, 

whereas  her  presence  was  always  anxiously  invoked,  and  deemed 

most  favourable.     Pindar  accordingly  says,  that  ^  Apollo  caused 

to  be  present  as  an  assister  (trvfiTrcipialua-ev)  the  benignant  and 

soothing  Eleutho.'    In  the  last  he  evidently  supposes  Eleutho  and 

Lucina,  whom  he  distinguishes  as  two  deities,  to  have  been  both 

present  at  the  labour  of  Coronis,  the  former  not  assisting,  and  the 

latter  actually  destroying  her.    Pindar,  however,  simply  says,  that 

Diana  slew  her  before  she  could  accomplish  her  labour  by  the 

assistance  of  Eleutho,  the  deity  who  ministers  to   mothers  in 

labour,  /xoTgOTrrfXw  crvv  EXeidu/ot.     There  would  have  beert  no  diffi- 

eulty  in  this,  if  Mr.  Moore  had  recollected,  what  is  well  known, 

that  the  Greeks  imputed  the  sudden  deaths  of  women  to  Diana, 

as  they  did  those  of  men  to  the  agency  of  Apollo ; — and   this 

equally  where  the  death  was  connected  with  a  notion  of  divine 

anger,  and  where  it  vvas  attributed  to  an  interposition  of  mercy.* 

There  are  some  passages  in  Pindar  to  which,  in  examining  a 
trairslation,  we  naturally  turn,  and  our  readers  will  expect  to  be 
told  how  Mr.  Moore  has  acquitted  himself  in  them — and  yet  they 
are  generally  so  inimitable  in  their  manner,  or  so  super-eminent 

*  Homer  is  (bll  of  instances  of  both  kinds ;  IL  vi.  v.  305. :  xxiv.  t.  605. ;  and  Odyts. 
11.  V.  SlTi  and  y.  S24.  arc  of  tb«  ifbrmer;  and  0^.  xi:  v.  171.  v.  197.  »▼.  ▼.  ibs. 
xvili.  V.  201.  and  zz.  v.  61  and  80^  of  the  latter. 
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in  their  beaulj,  tlmt  the  greatest  Wiecess  ordiirariiy  mMioiiBts  to  no 
more  than  to  the  least  signal  failare.  Frorai)vhfrt  we  kavealreadgr 
said  of  Mr.  Moore  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tbey- should  be 
amongst  his  happiest  efforts^  for  be  had  clearly  neither  ibe  ikntib 
bility  nor  power  of  mind  and  language  to  identify  bimself  Mrkb 
Pindar  in  these  xnoments,  and  adequately  express^  the  wondctfiil 
overflowings  of  bis  genius.  He  is  respectable^  but  seldom ^moyiSA 
One  of  these  passages  stands  in  the  very  opening  of  the'book*^-^ 
specimen  of  Pindar's  peculiarity  rather  than  of  his  beauty^-^add  s# 
(^fficult  to  render,  that  we  have  often  tbougfat  no  transleition  of 
him  would  ever  have  been  made^  if  the  translator  wasr  bound  io 
satisfy  himself  as  to  this  strophe  before  he  proceeded  farther. 
M.  Blondel  gallantly  opens — 

*  C*est  une  excellente  chose  que  Teau'*^ 

with  much  the  same  felicity,  which  one  of  hisr  countrymen  dis- 
played in  rendering  the  spirited  address  ifn  Sfliiis  ftalicus  of 
Scipio  to  Annibal : — 

perJfide  tandem 
Expectatus  ades — 

ah  perfide, 
Tu  parais  fort  ^  propos.* 

West,  with  a  lamentable  selection  of  a  metre  the  most  jingling 
ill  the  English  language,  has  diluted  the  passage,  indeed  the  whole 
ode,  into  such  verbose  imbecility,  that  it  required  all  the  merit  of 
some  of  his  succeeding  translations  to  give  him  that  respectable 
rank  which  he  holds  among  English  translators^     Mr*  Moore's 
is  less  a  failure,  though  it  is  entirely  without  animation. 
*  Water  the  first  of  elements  *«  *oW;    '• 
And,  as  the  flaming  ftre  at  night 
Glows  with  its  own  conspicuous  light, 
Above  proud  treasure  shines  transcendant  gold. 
But  if,  my  soul, 'tis  thy  desire 
For  the  Great  Games  to  strike  thy  lyrte, 
Look  not  within  the  range  of  day 

A  star  more  genial  to  descry 
Than  yon  warm  sun,  wliose  glittering  ray 
Dims  all  the  spheres^  that  gild  the  sky ; 
Nor  loftier  theme  to  raise  thy  strain 
llian  famed  Olympiads  crowded  plain  : 
From  whence,  by  gifted  minstrels  richly  wove, 
The  illi»trious  hymn  at  glory's  call 
Groes  forth  to  Hiero's  affluent  halt. 
To  hailhis  prosperous  throne, and  sing  Saturnian  Jove.^ 

The  opening  of  the  first  Pythian  ode  is  of  a  *  higher  mood/* — 

indeed  in  ancient,  and,  M^e  had  almost  added,  liioderh  pfoetiy,  i^ 

ftovr  nbtbhig  like  it;,  if  the  pr«k:cf£iig  passage  wtoM  hMvui  Ihef 

I  tenred 
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tcrred  us  from  coniniencing  translators  by  its  pecaUarity^  tfai^t 
would  have  certainly  made  us  renounce  our  task  from  its  over- 
poWariag  beauty.     Johnson  did  himself  no  credit  as  a  critic  or  a- 
man  of  caadour^  when  he  contemptuously  dismissed,  as  unworthy 
of  criticism,  Gray's  splendid  imitation  of  the  passage;  if  the  wliole 
of '  Pindar  coald  be  so  imitated,  we  should  not  have  to  desire  a-, 
more  regular,  or  more  faithful  translation.     West  has  executed  the 
passage  in  his  best  manner ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mason,  in  bis  note  on ) 
Gray's  ode,  has  well  observed,  he  has  done  it  more  as  an  elegy, 
than  in  the  grand  and  lyrical  tone  of  the  original.     Mr.  Moore  ^ 
fails  very  much  in  the  opening  lines,  the  remainder  is  better. 

*  Golden  Lyre,  Apollo's  care, 
Thy  aid  with  violet-lresses  crown'd, 

(Their  emblem  thee  J  the  Muses  share: 
The  bounding  dance  obeys,  and  joy  pursues  the  sound, 
lliy  signal  wakes  the  vocal  choir, 

When  with  the  sweet  preamble's  lingering  lay 

Thy  frame  resumes  its  thrilling  sway. 
'1  he  lanced  lightning's  everlasting  fire 

Thou  hast  extinguished,  while  by  thee 
On  Jove's  own  sceptre  luU'd,  the  I'eather'd  king 

Forgets  his  awful  ministry, 
And  hangs  from  either  flank  the  drooping  wing. 

Thou  his  beaked  crest  around 
Hast  pour'd  the  cloud  of  darkness  soft, 

And  o'er  his  beaming  eye-balls  bound 
*  The  lock  of  thy  sweet  spell ;  slumbering  he  sits  aloft 

.  With  ruffling  plumes,  and  heaving  spine. 
Quel  I'd  by  thy  potent  strain.    The  furious  Mars    • 

Aloof  hath  left  the  bristling  spears. 
And  with  thy  soft  mellifluous  anodyne 
Sooth'd  his  relentless  heart ;  for  even 

The  Gods  themselves  thy  searching  shaft  subdues, 
By  skiird  Latoides  aim'd  in  heaven, 

Fram'd  in  the  bosom  of  the  swelling  Muse.' 

We  pause  here  to  make  one  or  two  remarks ;  and,  first,  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  how  much  of  the  force  and  reasoning  of  a 
passage  may  be  lost  by  inattention  to  the  connecting  particles;  in 
the  translation  the  effect  of  music  on  the  God  of  War  is  intro- 
duced merely  as  one  more  instance  and  not  having  any  reference 
» to  that  which  went  before ;  but  if  we  supply  the  words  dropped 
from  the  original  (xai  yap,  for  even),  the  connection  is  evident, 
and  the  poet  says,  in  effect,  no  wonder  that  Jove's  eagle  is  so 
subdued,  far  etm  the  furious  Mars  himself,  &c.  Another  re- 
mark we  have  to.  offer,  is  on  the  extreme  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment necessary  for  a  translator  in  reuderipg  the,  metaphors  of  h^s 
1    .    '  *  ^       original; 
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original ;  Pindar  is  apt  to  push.  the-Kcense  of  this  Kigure  of  speech 
as  far  as  it  may  sa£ely  be  earned,  and  hi^  fauold  metaphors  liviU  q^I 
bear  to.be  rendered  in  the  slightest  degree  more  definite^  orto  hft 
carried  a  step  farther.  Thus,  in  this  passage,  to  say  that  musicr 
pours  a  dark  cloud  over  the  eagle'»  head,  ^  the  sweet  t^ing  bttR 
of  the  eye  lids'  is  bold  enough;  .but  to  subdivide  it,  as  Mr.  Moore' 
has  done,  and  make  it  a  distinct  operation,  f  the  binding  vl  loeh 
over  his  beaming  eye-baHs,'  is  more  than  bold,  it  is  forced 
and  unnatural.  Again,  there  may  be  some  baf  shnesa  in  the  litesal 
meaning  of  the  closing  lines — the  darts  (of  music)  soothe  the  souU 
even  of  the  gods,  proceeding  from  the  wisdom  of  the.  son  of 
Latona  and  the  deep-bosom'd  Muses ;  but;  it  is  running  a  meta- 
phor to  death  to  make  Apollo  £iiw  this  dart,' (even  the  change  of 
number  is  not  without  its  effect,)  and  it  is  introducing  au  absurdity 
to  make  the  Muse  frame  it  in  her  bosom.       ...       .    • 

*  But  those  whom  all  discerning  Jove 
Abides  not,  shudder  at  the  sound 
The  chaste  Pierian  damsels  niove, 
On  earth,  or  in  the  restless  wave, 
Or  where  in'dufance'under-ground 
The  God's  presumptuous  foe 
Lies  hundred-headed  Typhon,  whom  the  cave 
Far-famed,  by  Tarsus,  bred,  now  stretched  below 
Where  Cuma'^  beetling  Sea-cliffs  frown;      .      ,  ^  ^ 
While  on  his  broad  and  shaggy  breast       ' 
Sici4ia's  regions  rest,  • 

And  hoary  -^tna,  pillar  of  the  sphere, 

With  her  bleak  snows  through  all  the  year 
Nurs'd  in  her  angry  arms,  presses  the  monster  down. 

Bursting  from  whdse  cavern'4  side 
The  living  (ayvorarai)  fountains  waste  (epevyoyrai)  their  way 
Of  unapproachable  fire ;  whose  tide 
i  With  clouds  of  smouldering  fume  bedims  the  "sultry  day; 
Reddening  at  night  th'inflailaed  flood 

Rolls  off  the  lifted  rocks,  and  down  the  steep 
1  Plungesbeneath  the  bellowing  deep. 

Meanwhile  that  serpent  from  his  dungeon  riide       ' 

Sends  his  dread  fire-spouts  to  the  air,  ' 

Vulcanian  streams  portentous  to  behold! 

Strange  e'en  the  traveller's  tongue  to  hear 
Of  sights  and  sounds  so  dire  the  tale  unfold.'-^p.  145 — 150. 

We  fear  that  we  have  already  trespassed  top  long,  on  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers,  but  it  is  hard  to  dismiss  a  translation  of 
Pindar  witlip.ut  turning  to  the  fourth  Pythian  ode— the  longest  of 
his  poems,  perhaps  the  least  sublime-  among:  those  of  the'  higher 
£)aiis,  but  one  of  the  most  pleasing — 'being  to  the  first  Pythian^ 

from 
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vre  have  just  qaoted^  what  the  tran^ttil  anl  aoothng 
0#yMee  is  to  the  IliMJ.  Stbohrs  know  that  it »  foodded  on  aa 
iaiiifteat  mppo^d  to  have  ha|9pei^ed  in  the  cour^  opf  the  Argv- 
flimic  expeditioay  and  connected  with  the  boildiag  erf*  Cyrene  hy 
at  'anoettor  of  the  King  Arcesilaus,  to  whom  it  ia  addressed. 
TMi  leads  to  a  narrative  of  the  expedition^  and  we  cannot  ton* 
dtw^  atale  told  in  a  more  lively,  concise,  and  {Nctnresqiie  man- 
ihr«  Mr.  Moore  has  been  very  successful  in  the  traaBlation,  and 
im  indll  Venture  on  an  extract  from  it,  a  long  one  indeed^  but  oar 

*  But  whvnce  that  voyage  ?  what  necessity 

Bound  on  their  hearts  its  adamantine  chain } 
Twas  Pelias'  -doom  by  fraud  or  force  to  die 

By  j£oltts'  reaown'd  descendants  siain. 

For  e'en  his  soul  with  wisdom  fiU'd 

The  threat'ning  oracle  had  chill'd ; 

That,  breath'd  from  Delphi's  central  cave 

The  wood-crow n'd  earth's  mysterious  nave 

Bade  him  with  all  his  kingly  care 

The  single-sandal'd  wight  beware. 
Come  when  he  should,  stranger  or  citizen, 
Down  from  his  mountain  hold  to  fam'd  lolcus*  glen. 

All  at  the  appointed  time,  with  ported  spears 

In  either  hand  appear'd  the  dreadful  man; 
Shaped  in  Magnesian  guise  a  garb  he  wears 

That  round  his  glorious  form  compacted  ran. 

O'er  which  a  pard-skin  fVom  the  storm 

Shelter'd  his  atout  unsbuddering  form. 

His  HMiotling  locks  unshorn,  unbound, 

In  Nature's  wildness,  waving  round, 

Down  his  broad  batk  illustrious  shook : 

Forward  al'I  bent  on  speed  he  broke, 

Till  in  the  forpm  halting,  calm,  unmoved,   , 
Amidst  the  itiqiiiring  crowd,  his  dauntless  hea:rt  he  proved. 

Unknown  he  stood — "  Apollo's  mien 

Is  this?  some  gazing  wonderer  cried —  . 

Or  his  that  wooed  the  Cyprian  queen, 

Whose  reins  the  brazen  chariot  guide  ? 
In  flowery  Naxos  ages  since 
Otus  and  £phialtes,  daring  prince, 

Iphiraedia's  o^spring,  died : 
TitVus,  gigantic  form,  Diana  slew. 

When  from  hfer  chaste  and  quiver'd  Side 
Het'  huniresfe  hbtt  th*  uncdrtqtrer'd  A'^irgm  drtw  ; 
TKat  wam\J  fum  joys  fbrbidden,  men  hiig^tha^ 
Vfkk  j^entable  bHss  to  tabt^/' 

thtiii 


Thus  thtjy, w} \h  vagoflt  surmise  in  cfpN^  ^!$f}Vifs"d^ 

tiMeii*^ig.^nd  vWsp^riogi.  wh,^i\  io  Uurnj^bH  C$r 
Pelias,  with  muj^  all  paQti|>g»  thith<;r  forcecl 

His  urgent  speed.     Astoupfjed,  fr.Q^  a^ 

The  stripling's  dexter  ancle  rofind: 

He  spiecj  a<.5Ji)gJQ. sandal  bjQund; 

Yet  wiih  disg^ifie^^  alarrn,  "  Proclaiiji, 

*' Stranger,.8ai4  he«  thy  comUry^A  naoH^ ; 

*'  Tell  me,  whj%t  .ma^op  l:K>f n  pa;  mxjth  . 

*^  From. ^lei*  4ajr  bosom  ^ve  thee  birtlii  ? 
"  Let  not  the  Ip^^ii^d  lye  tjiy  lips  di^gE^pe, . 
**  ftiit  meet  n^ji^M  deroaod^aud  frankly  tell  thy  iface.f 

Him  with  unr^^witet)  virtue's  acqe^te  nttil^^ 

Amwefd  the  yo^jti,  **  from  Qjrpn's  «fihP0U  come ; 
The  Centaur's  daughter.  piir^U  in«  frftW  a  .child,. 

And  good  Cbari^Ip. made  her  ca4Yf}  wiy  home* 

Now,  when  by  their  kiud.Qaresustaio'd 

My  strength  it3  t>ventieth  y^r  baj&:  gain/d,. 

For  no  foul  deed,  np  phra^  pncl^te^ 

From  that  sage  intercourse)  displaced,. 

My  hopne  I  visit,  to  require 

The  ^rtcjen^  honourp  of  my  sire ;: 
Which  erst  to  ruling  ^olus  aiKl  his  heirs 
Jove  in  his  bounty  gaye^  and.  now  th'  usurper  wears. 

H^  by  perverse  ambition.  ^Img^XevKtHcfpsmy) 

The  trttitor  PeUas,  af 'tig  sai4i,. 
Their  sceptre,  from .  my  pajrepts  wWD^g, 

Which  they  b^yrighity?ithjusMcesway'd^ 
They  on  my  bmb'jS  eM^flXW  day,  .  . , 
Dreading  that.la^lessjrulei:,  ii\  dismay 

My  deatb,prelwd<;iJs  ani  Jfi¥«pare4;. 
Domestic  sqmbkincepf.  8(^^Hlphr*l.  n^je*; 

And  fenwkle  moan^  and.»gb{»  yy^j?  feevxJ  5 

Me  swath'd  in  purple^  tp  the  seqfeV night 
Trusting  th^ir  ?ilent  path,  in  Chirpn's  care 
They  placed,  the  nMr^^rerof  t^if.heir. 

Such  is  my  ;t»le-r-<JpQdt  people,  teH  m^  true-r- 

My  father*  i:pd«  the  milk-wbitq  ^teedr^.witkfirjp  stand 
Their  staXely  t^>vvers  ?— 'tis  y^apn'^  ?pn  ye. view:   . 
I  come  no  ali«n.  to  a  striMJger**  land^; 
My  godUis/e .bQst,..tbe  ceii^ur.  5eer,, 
The  mvf¥f!  pf  J^son  bade,  me  bear/!   , 
Thus  spaliw  th0 youth;  bis. fathers  glance    . 
Dij^cern'd  fer  off  the  spn's  advance. 
And  the  big itmrs.pf  ecstasy  . 
Came  bubbU()g  frem  bi^  aged  eye» 
So  swell'd  his  bui^sitivg  h^arl.wit&joy  to  find 
His  l09t  iltM^rMHia  tK»yj  the  com^liesit  of  ma^kiod. 

Thither 
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.' '  Thither  in  haste,  allorM  by  Jasdn's  fiime,  •     '/  •' 
'His  reverend  uncles/from  ihe  neighbouring  bowers 
By  Mypereia's  fountain,  Phereii  caiiie,  '  • 

Came  Amythaon  from  Messene's  towers; 
Admetus  and  MelampUs  too,     * 
To  greet  their  glorious  kinsman  fteW. 
With  welcome  warm,  and  sumptuous  fea'sfs 
Jason'  reftaled  his  honoured  guests, 
And  fredy,  i^ithout  ciiange  or  check, 
Threw  loose  the  reins  on  pleasure's  neck :  ^    ' 
Five  days  and  nights  in  sympathy  of  soul 
l^itick'd  they  the  laughing  lowers,  that  crown  the  socfal  bowl. 

On  the  sixth  m6rn  his  plan  proposed, 

It's  cause,  importance,  means  and  bent 
To  all  his  kin  the  youth  disclosed. 

Forthwith  they  sallied  from  their  tent ; 
In  haste  for  Pelias'  mansion  bore, 
And  now  already  stood  within  the  door. 

The  soft-hair'd  Tyro's  artfal  son, 
Spontaneous  rose  to  meet  the  martial  throng ; 

When  with  mild  air  and  soothing  tone. 
Dropping  sweet  words  that  melted  from  his  tongue, 
Jason  the  conference  raised  on  wisdom's  base : 
'  **  Hear  thou,  Petraean  Neptune's  race; 

**  Prone  is  man's  mind  from  honour's  arduous  way 

To  verge  into  the  tempting  paths  of  gain, 
Rough  in  the  adVatice,  and  leading  far  astray  : 

But  thine  and  mine  it  must  be  to  restrain 

Our  wrath,  and  weave  our  future  weal : 

I  speak  to  ears  that  heed  and  feel. 

One  parent's  womb,  thou  knowest,  of  yore 

Cretheus  and  bold  Salmoneus  bore ; 

And  we  their  grandsons  thus  look  on 

The  glory  of  the  golden  sun. 
But  when  affection  cools,  and  hateful  ire 
Rankles  in  kinsmen's  hearts^  the  decent  Fates  i-etirc. 

**  Oh  'tis  not  seemly  thus  with  lance  and  shield, 

That  thou  and  1  for  honours  ancestral 
Base  war  should  wage.     Take  all  my  spacious  field, 

My  flocks  and  brindled  herds,  I  cede  them  all, 

Which  from  my  sire  thy  daring  stealth 

Forced^  ami  yet  feeds— thy  pamper'd  wealth 

I  grudge  thee  not,  and-  view  with  ease  ' 

Thy  house  enhanced  with  spoils  like  these.   • 

But  what  1  challenge  for  my  own,  ' 

My  sovereign  Sceptre,  and  the  throne 
Whereon  sat  ills<^n,  when  the  law  divine  ^ 

His  hdrsen^n  hosts  received,  these,  Pelias,  must  be  niine  : 

•    '  -  •  "These, 
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"  These,  without  conflict  from  <hy  hand,  , 
Le&t  ill  betide  thee,  yield  us  back." — 
Tlius  urged  the  prince  his  just  demand  :  ^ 

And  thus  e en  Pelias  calmly  spake: 
"  Thy  will  be  mine ;  but  me  the  late 
Remains  of  life's  declining  hour  await ; 

Thy  youth  now  wantons  in  the  bloom  : 

Thou  canst  appease  the  subterranean  Powers ;        .      .         ' 

The  soul  of  Phryxus  from  the  tomb  • 

Calls  me  to  bear  him  from -Petes'  towers,  ' 

And  seize  the  ponderous  ram's  refulgent  hide,  » 

/         That  saved  him  from  the  raging  tide; 

"  Saved  from  th*  incestuous  stepdame's  angrier -dart/    ■   "       ^  \ 

This  to  mine  ear  a  dream  miraculous 
Hath  told  ;  for  this  have  I  with  anxious  heart 

Castalia's  counsels  ask'd,  that  urge  me  thus 

Thither  with  bark  and  band  to  speed— 

Dare  thou  for  me  th'  adventurous  deed        *     ' 

And  I  will  leave  thee  lord  and  king:  •^•* 

Jove,  from  whom  all  our  races  spring, 

Be  Jove  himself  our  binding  oath, 

Witness  and  warrant  of  our  troth."  > 

This  compact  to  the  chiefs  propounded,  they     , 
With  full  consent  approved,  and  parting  went  their  way.* 

pp.  ao6— 21«y 

Not  to  dwell  on  minute  faults,  which  of  course  exist  in  so  long 
a  passage,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  excellent  translation  ; 
it  is  simple,  and  classical  in  style,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  tBe 
Jieroic  age  of  Greece.  We  know  nothing  that  gives  us  a  irioVe 
.lively  idea  of  that  age,  than  the  original  lines  ;  the  splendid^  api- 
pearance  of  Jason  in  the  forum  so  strikingly  painted — his  iraqk 
answer  to  the  crafty  Pelias — the  tender  joy  of  the  aged  iBson  at 
meeting  his  son— the  five  days  feasting  in  preparation  for  th6  at- 
tack, and  Jason's  noble  address — even  the  thoughtless  easiness 
with  which  he  is  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  lure  of  a  peril- 
ous and  honourable  adventure — ^all  these  savour  of  that  time. cft 
once  patriarchal  and  heroic,  to  which  our  fancies  recur  v^ith,  ev€t 
new  delight.  .  *  • 

But  we  must  hav€  doner — those  who  have  never  trodden,  aiid 
those  whose  daily  walk  is,  among  the  flowery  paths  of  ancient 
poetry,  can  but  ill  conceive  the  fresh  pleasure  with  which  wp 
escape  to  them  only  for  short  intervals  from- severer,  or  less  con- 
genial labours.  It  is  the  poetry  of  our  youth,  and  it  is  a. poetry 
adapted  to  youth,  rich  and  mellifluous. in  languagiB^  picturesque, 
cheerful,  high-minded.     Long  before  we  could  enjoy  Milton  dr 

Shakspeare, 
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Shakspeare,  Homer  and  Pindar  were  familiar  io  our  nhaginations 
— to  imaginations  undisturbed  bj  the  storms  of  the  world,  and  re- 
ceiving on  a  clear  unruffled  surface  the  splendid  pictures  which 
they  painted.  What  was  reflected  so  brightly,  lives  also  perdurably 
— intermediate  things  pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  but  the  de* 
lights  and  associations  of  youth  remain — to  soothe,  to  purify,  to 
exalt.  Thanks  be  to  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  who  planted, 
and  cherished  be  the  spirit  that  ^till  fosters  in  this  favoured  land, 
those  institutions  which  initiate  us  early,  and  imbue  our  minds 
deeply  in  the  manliness  and  taste  of  Grecian  literature  ! 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Jn  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  ffavigation 
and  Commerce,  by  regulating  the  Imvortation  of  Goods  and 
Merchandize,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Countries  or  Places  from 
whence,  and  the  Ships  in  which  such  Importation  shall  be  made* 
3  Geo.  /r.  c.  43,  24/A  June,  IS22. 

2.  An  Abstract  of  the  New  Navigation  Act,  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  4.'j, 
with  a  List  of  the  Ancient  Statutes  and  Modern  Acts  relating 
to  Trade  which  have  been  repealed  by  the  Acts  3  Geo.  IV.  cc. 
4 1 ,  42  ,•  to  which  is  added  an  Abstract  of  a  Bill  for  Consoli- 
dating the  Laws  relating  to  the  Trade  with  the  East  Indies. 
1822. 

5.  An  Abridgement  of  the  Two  Important  Navigation  and  Com- 
mercial Acts  of  Parliament  just  passed.  By  G.  P.  Andreties. 
182«. 

TX^HILE  some  of  the  leading  states  of  Europe  are  drawing  re- 
^  ^  strictiona  on  their  intercourse  more  closely,  other  rising  ones, 
III  .the  new  world,  are  throwing  open  their  ports ;  and  England, 
whose  influence  more  or  less  directly  reaches  to  all,  is  actuated  by 
a  new  policy.  These  events  necessarily  affect  the  general  relations 
of  iIm  traffic  of  mankind,  the  sources  and  nature  of  production, 
and. especially  bear  upon  the  political  circumstances  of  this  coun^ 
try.  ity  therefore,  becomes  from  time  to  time  of  deep  interest  to 
paiise^  and  seise  the  varying  scene  at  a  given  pointy  in  order  to  con- 
template our  situation  and  prospects.  At  no  period  can  this  beheld 
to  be  more  expedient  than  now,  when  great  innovations  are  begiot- 
niog  in  the  principle  of  tlie.  Isavs  which  have  for  centuries  goveirned 
thiskingdom^in  its  maritime  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe^  and  the  inviolate  maintenance  of  which  has  been  heretofore, 
generally,  deemed  to  be  indispensable  to  our  power  and  pros- 
perity. > 

.     The  statute  which  regulated  our  navigation,  introduced  at  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealtli^  and  matured  at  the  Restoration  under 

Charles 
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Charles  H.,  commoiily  called  the  Navigation  Act,  has  been  at  all 
timea  an  object  of  high  admiration.  Wise  and  sober-minded  men, 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  terms  adequately 
expressive  of  its  praise.  It  has  been  designated  as  '  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  prudent  acts  that  ever  was  made' — '  the  charts 
maritima'— '  the  palladium' — '  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  commerce 
of  England.' 

But  times  change,  and  the  most  rooted  opinions  change  with 
them.  During  the  last  session  of  parliament,  in  the  ardour  of  re- 
laxing all  regulations,  some  material  alterations  took  place  in  this 
great  rule  of  foreign  intercourse ;  and  the  paramount  principle  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  though  not  altogether  abrogated,  was  in 
,  some  cases  modified,  and  in  all  treated  with  harshness.  It  may  be 
useful  to  the  public  to  recal  to  mind  the  progress  of  the  system 
abandoned,  and  to  examine  the  extent  of  these  innovations  in  laws, 
'on  which,'  it  is  yet  acknowledged  in  the  preamble  of  the  new  act, 
cap.  43,  '  the  strength  and  safety  of  this  kingdom  do  greatly  dc- 

The  6rst  statute,  intended  to  augment  the  navy  of  England,  was 
passed  in  1384,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  by  which  no  merchan- 
dize could  be  shipped  by  the  king's  liege  people  out  of,  or  into,  the 
realm  in  foreign  bottoms.  This  law  was  afterwards  relaxed.  It 
was  nevertheless  a  popular  measure ;  for  in  1440,  the  enactment  of 
one  of  similar  import  was  proposed  by  the  Commons*  but  it  was 
rejected  by  Henry  VI.  An  early  measure  of  Henry  VII.  on  his 
coming  to  the  throne,  in  1 485,  was  an  act  providing  for  the  protec- 
;lion  of  English  shipping.     Navigation  was  then  beginning  to  take 

■  a,  wider  range,  and  to  adventure  across  the  Atlantic.  Henry  VIII. 
-in  1541,  passed  a  similar  law;  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  156^ 
-and  159^,  particular  privileges  were  granted  to  English  vessels  iu 

the  carriage  of  sundry  bulky  articles,  as  corn,  wine,  Sec,  and  in 

the  fisheries  for  '  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  navy.'  And 
-Lord  Bacon  says, — '  At  present,  among  European  nations,  a  naval 

strength,  which  is  the  portion  of  Great  Britain,  is  more  than  ever 
,of  the  greatest  importance  to  sovereignty,  as  well  because  most  of 
[like  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  in  a  good  measure  surrounded  by  the 

sea,  as  because  the  treasures  of  both  Indies  seem  but  an  accessary 

■  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas.' 

Notwithstanding  these  enactment!),  foreigners  did  carry  on  much 
I  of  the  commerce  of  England,  and  especially  the  Dutch,  who 
.were,  at  that  period,  the  piincipal  navigators.  They  supplied  this 
,  country  not  only  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commodities 
iOf  the  continent,  but  even  with  those  of  our  own  plantatioof. 
In  1651    parliament    established  the  law   entitled   'Goods  from 

VOL,  xxvin,  NO.  Lvi.  E  E  Foreign 
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Foreign  Parts,  by  whom  to  be  Imported';  which^  as  extended  and 
'embodied  in  12  Charles  U.  c.  IB,  constituted  the  celebrated  Navi- 
gation Act,  and  which,  although  subjected  to  temporary  and  partial 
modifications^  remained  in  force  up  to  the  time  of  the  enactmenCi 
now  before  us.     The  principle  of  the  law  was,  that  no  goods  should 
be  suffered  to  be  imported  mto  this  country,  or  its  possessioiiSi  ex- 
cept from  the  place  of  growth  or  production,  in  British  built  ships, 
'of  which  the  master  and  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  mariners  were 
English  subjects.     Foreign  vessels  were  excluded  from  the  impor- 
tation of  ainy  merchandize,  except  the  proper  production  of  the 
cotmtry  to  which  they  belonged,  and  upon  the  payment  of  duties 
somewhat  heavier  than  when  imported  by  a  British  ship. 

The  acts  recently  passed  have  made  one  sweeping  alteration. 
They  admit  foreign  produce,  without  regard  to  the  natural  origin, 
to  come  almost  from  any  part.     All  the  produce,  for  instance,  of 

•  Kurope  may  be  imported  indifferently  from  any  country  of  that 
quarter;  and  the  produce  of  the  remoter  continents  may  be  im- 
ported in  British  ships  from  any  of  them ;  and  that  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country.  To  guard  against  any  European  state  gaining 
possession  of  the  long  navigation  required  to  convey  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  produce  of  those  remote  parts  when 
imported  from  the  neighbouring  continent  is  not  admitted  for  coi^ 
sumption,  but  to  be  warehoused  only  for  exportation. 

By  the  old  law,  consequently,  ail  produce  came,  as  the  general 
practice,  to  be  brought  from  that  country  only  where  it  grew,  in  a 
British  ship. 

By  the  new  law,  productions  may  be  brought  from  any  part  of 
the  globe  indiscriminately,  provided  it  be  in  a  British  ship.  The 
intercourse  with  Europe,  alone,  is  subject  to  some  nicer  modifi- 
cations. The  produce  of  the  other  three  continents,  as  we  have 
said,  is,  from  Europe,  admitted  here  only  for  exportation*  The  pro- 
duce of  Europe,  considered  specially,  may  be  imported  indifferently 
fi'ofifi  any  part,  and  in  a  ship  of  any  flag,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain enumerated  bulky  articles,  the  importation  of  which  is,  in  some 
degree,  confined,  and  allowed  only  in  three  ways — in  British 
ships,  in  ships  of  the  country  whence  originally  derived,  or  in  ships 
of  the  country  where  landed. 

By  the  old  law,  the  intercourse  of  the  West  India  and  American 
•colonies  was  restricted  to  this  country,  and  in  British  ships. 

By  the  new  law,  the  colonies  are  allowed  direct  communication 

'  with  all  countries.     This  regards  the  export  from  them  of  their  prD-* 

duce,  and  also  the  import  of  the  produce  of  other  countries,  with 

•  Scarcely  an  exception,  but  that  of  manufactured  articles,  the  supply  of 
which  is  still  reserved  tp^this  country.     The  colonies,  in  their  inter- 

•  course  with  America,  may  employ  British  ships>  or  ships  of  the 

country 
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Country  u'ilh  wliicli  tliey  directly  communicate.    In  llieir  intercourse 
'With  the  otiier  continents  they  are  contineti  to  Britii^h  ships. 

The  new  laws  are  to  be  considered,  Hi'st,  ss  to  the  extension 
bf  license  given  to  Dnlish  ships;  secondly,  as  tu  the  extension 
given  to  foreign  ships. 

Under  the  old  law,  British  ships  were  confined  to  make  impor' 
talions  as  much  as  possible  from  the  places  of  original  production. 
At  present,  from  tlie  remoter  continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Ame< 
rica,  British  ships  may  bring  inditferently  any  produce,  of  whatever 
Source;  but  from  Europe  they  can  bring  that  remote  produce  solely 
for  exportation.  As  regards  European  produce  specially,  British 
ehips  may  bring  it  for  home  consumption  from  any  quarter  in 
Europe.  The  latitude  now  given  may  be  staled  to  consist  in  an 
esem|)lion  from  the  old  rule  of  importing  from  the  precise  place  of 
growth ;  and  as  respects  the  colonies,  from  intercourse  exclusively 
■with  this  country. 

With  respect  to  foreign  vessels,  they  could  formerly  only  import 
tile  produce  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  and  from 
(hat  country.  Now,  if  European,  ihey  may  bring  their  own  pro- 
■duce  from  any  part  of  Europe;  and  from  their  own  country,  after 
being  landed,  the  produce  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  pri- 
■vilege  possessed  by  the  American  flag,  of  importing  into  this  coun- 
try the  produce  of  the  territories  to  which  it  belongs,  is  extended 
to  the  new  states  which  have  started  up  on  that  continent;  and  the 
-wholeof  the  American  slates  are  also  permitted  to  hold  direct  com- 
munication, in  imports  and  exports,  with  our  West  India  and  Ame- 
rican colonies. 

The  facilities  thus  granted  to  foreign  flags  of  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  trade  with  the  colonies,  it  may  be  further 
^marked,  are  made  to  depend  on  a  due  reciprocation ;  and  they 
May  be  withheld  from  those  countries  in  America,  and  the  West 
■indies,  in  whose  ports  British  ships  do  not  enjoy  equal  privilege. 

To  encourage  the  fisheries  as  a  peculiar  nursery  of  seamen, 
■Iroreign  fish  caught  or  imported  continues  to  be  forbiddeji.  The 
;|ftrivileges  granted  by  charter  to  the  East  India  Company,  as  far 
'te  regards  the  trade  with  China  and  India,  remain  unaffected  by  the 
-present  acts. 

■'  Many  of  the  safeguards  to  our  navigation,  provided  in  the  an- 
cient act,  continue  to  be  carefully  preserved.  It  is  endeavoured 
'to  promote  ship-building  in  this  country  by  allowing  the  privilege 
"of  a  register  to  those  only  which  are  British  built. 
i  From  whatever  country  of  the  globe  a  foreign  vessel  is  permitted 
1*10  bring  merchandize,  whether  to  this  kingdom  or  the  colonies,  such 
vessel  must  not  only  belong  to,  but  be  of  the  built  of,  the  country 
-'whose  flag  she  bears,  as  well  as  be  manned  by  a  master  and  three- 
°  ■  B  E  2  fourths 
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fourthi  tennen'of  that  couQtry.  The  exclusive  potsetiiim  of  thf 
art  of  ship-buildiug  is  thus  restrained^  as  well  as  the  loo  prevaleq^ 
ethploymeDt  of  any  particular  nation  as  marineni. 

It  is  likewise  an  object  aimed  at,  to  prevent  any  one  people  from 
becoming  general  ship-owners;  for  the  aqt  specifies,  in  evenr 
privilege  of  trade  with  this  country  and  its  dependencies  which  u 
extended  to  foreign  ships,  that  the  same  shall  be  wluMif  owne^ 
by  the  people  under  whose  flag  they  sail.  Moreover^  a  Britisl^ 
built  ship  sold  to  a  foreigner  is  allowed  the  same  privileges  as.  if 
forekn  built,  affording  again  an  encouragement  to  the  ship- building 
of  this  country. 

We  have  been  desirous,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  give  Qor 
readers  a  view  of  the  exact  bearings  of  tlie  alterations  now  intro- 
duced in  one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  the  statute-book,  of 
nearly  two  centuries  standing,  and  of  most  extensive  operation.  The 
changes  may  be  summarily  stated  to  be,  that  British  ships  are  rfs- 
leaaed  from  the  necessity  of  im|!>orting  productions  from  the  pUces 
of  growth;  and  as  respects  foreign  ships,  the  flags  of  American  ni^ 
tions  are  admitted  to  traffic  with  our  colonies  in  that.quarter;  and 
those  of  our  European  neighbours  are  allowed  freer  access  to  our 
own  shores. 

The  consequence  to  be  apprehended  from  removing  from  Brir 
tish  ships  die  obligation  of  recurring  for  merchandize  to  the  place, 
of  its  original  production,  is,  that  the  nearer  ports  of  supply  niay 
be  preferred  to  the  more  remote — the  shorter  to  the  longer  navig^ 
tion.  A  greater  liberty  is  allowed  to  British  vessels,  but  we  afe 
by  no  means  sure  that  British  navigation  is  thereby  encouragef), 
if  by  iencouragement  be  meant  augmentation;  whilst  fpre^  is 
advanced  in  every  instance,  whether  European  or  Transatlantic. 

As  regai'ds  Europe,  the  permission  to  import  its  produce.froai 
any  country  on  this  continent  indiscriminately  may  give  to.  any 
foreign  shippuig  which  shall  be  able  to  sail  most  cheaply,  and  91 
whose  ports  the  expenses  of  transit  are  made  ligbter  than,  else- 
where, the  means  of  superseding  the  employment  of  British 
-vessels.  To  Holland,  for  instance,  Dutch  or  any  other  sbippisg 
may  carry  the  produce  of  all  Europe,  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to.  ti^ie 
remotest  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea;  and  thence  it  may  beipi- 
•  ported  into  this  country,  in  many  instances  by  any  ship,  and,. at  all 
events,  by  a  Dutch  .vessel,  or  one  of  the  country  of  the  produce; 
or,  finally,  by  a  British  vessel.  Our  shipping  may  thus  be  l^ft  in 
possession  only  of  the  short  intervening  navigation  from  Hollnnd.to 
'  this  country,  and.Ei^and  cnay,  in  this  manner^  be  gradually,  confined 
inh^r  infeesiceuffse  with  Europe  to  the  nearest  point  qf  foreign.land, 
France,  HoUand,  the  Hanse'towns^or  Denmark. 

Weaoknowiedge  thaA^tis  iakingaaett^em^iirietf  j9f;.tbe  pos- 
sible 
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sible  effecls  of  the  facilities  given ;  and  readily  admit  that  the  ex- 
tent of  our  marine,  our  enterprize,  and  remote  relations  of  com- 
merce, may,  for  a  time  at  least,  avert  such  a  consequence.  We  are 
aware  also  lliat  the  very  nature  of  things  opposes  obstacles  to  this 
diversion  of  our  traffic,  on  account  of  the  expenses  incident  to  such 
B  circuitous  mode  of  conveyance — double  freight,  the  intermediate 
port  charges,  agencies,  and  delays,  all  which  are  avoided  by  the 
direct  importation,  which  must  linally,  in  all  probability,  take  place 
m  a  British  ship,  the  foreign  vessel  being,  in  most  instances,  subject 
to  a.heavier  duty. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  Navigation  Act,  these  several  disad- 
vantages of  indirect  conveyance  would  appear  to  have  been  over- 
come. Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  in  his  very  interesting  '  Observations 
concerning  the  Trade  of  England  with  the  Dutch  and  oiher  Foreign 
Nations/  addressed  to  James  1.  in  l6()3,  says,  that  the  Hol- 
landers, Embdeners,  and  Hamburghers,  engrossed  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  merchandize  of  tiie  Oaliic,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Jtaly,  Turkey,  the  Indies.  '  No  sooner,'  he  observes,  '  does 
dearth  of  com,  fish,  wine,  8cc.  happen  in  England,  than  forthwith 
out  of  their  storehouses  they  load  50  or  100  ships,  or  more,  dis- 
persing themselves  round  about  this  country,  and  decaying  our 
navigation,  not  with  tfieir  natural  commodities,  but  with  those  of 
other  countries.  Amsteidiim  is  never  without  700,000  quarters  of 
corn,  besides  the  daily  vent,  though  none  nj  it  be  of  the  growth  of 
their  coantry.  Abundance  of  com  glows  m  Poland,  yet  the  great 
Blorehotise  for  grain  lo  serve  Christendom  in  time  of  dearth,  is  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  vintage  of  wine,  and  gathering  of  salt  are 
in  France  and  Spain ;  but  the  great  stores  of  both  are  in  the  Low 
"Countries.  The  exceeding  great  groves  of  wood  are  chiefly 
-within  (he  Baltic,  but  the  large  piles  of  all  timber  are  in  the  Ixiw 
Countries  (where  none  grows),  wherewith  they  serve  themselves  and 
other  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Wool,  cloth,  lead,  tin,  and  divers 
Other  commodities  are  in  England ;  but  the  manufactory  and  drapery 
-are  in  the  Low  Countries.  I'he  greatest  fishing  that  ever  was  known 
in  the  world,  is  upon  the  coast  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
but  the  great  fishery  is  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  other  petty  states. 
,  The  Low  Countries  have  as  many  sbips  and  vessels  as  eleven  king- 
■doms'  of  Christendom  have,  let  England  be  one.  They  build  every 
"•year  1000  ships,  although  all  their  native  commodities  do  not  re- 
•quire  I(X)  ships  to  carry  them  away  at  once.  The  Dutch  have  a 
•Continual  trade  into  this  kingdom  with  500  or  600  ships  yearly, 
'with  merchandize  of  other  countries ;  and  we  trade  not  with  50 
"■ihips  into  their  country  in  a  year.  We  send  into  the  east  countries 
■yearly  but  100  ships,  chiefly  to  Elbiiig,  Koningsberg,  and  Dantzick; 
'but  the  Low  Countries  send  thither  abont  .SOtX)  ships,  trading  into 
'  E  E  3  every 
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tiomi  of  the  Etst  Indies,  and  dHhe  shores  of  the  Pacific,  to  tike 
tSiat  route  in  coming  to  this  cotmtry;  and  the  relaxation  of  the  old* 
hiw  will  naturally  encourage  the  navigation  of  the  United 'States, 
and  the' consequent  strength  of  their  maritime  power.  TUs  is  the 
Aiore  'to  be  apprehended,  on  account  of  the  fall  range  possessed 
by  pe^mericans  in  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  ocean,  unfettered, 

-  likens^  by  the  interference  of  any  privileged  company.  So  long  as 
oui*  vessels  continued  to  labour  under  this  disadvantage,  it  might 
have  been  advisable  to  subject  imports  of  the  produce  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  coming  from  America,  to  the  same  limitation  which  is  esta- 

.  blished  on  merchandize  of  those  three  continents^  when  coming  from 
Europe;  that  is,  to  bar  the  goods  so  brought  from  intemu  con* 
sumpdon. 

Even  at  this  moment,  the  continent  of  Europe  is  ahnost 
wholly  supplied  through  American  shipping  with  East  India  pro- 
duce, and  very  considerably  with  that  of  the  West  Indies.  From 
Su]^atra,  Java,  Mocha,  China,  their  vessels  carry  the  several  pro- 
ductions direct  to  Europe ;  and  from  our  own  possessions,  first 
proceeding  to  the  United  States,  the  ports  of  which  are  made  the 
depositories  whence  the  consumption  of  Europe  is  mainly  fur- 
nished. An  act  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1821,  to  allow  otir 
vessels  to  proceed  from  the  East  Indies  direct  to  the  neighbourii^ 
coiitineut;  but  so  vexatious  are  the  restrictions  as  to  tonnage,  form 
Of  licenses,,  and  other  shackles  under  which  this  Ijberty  was  con- 
ceded^ that  scarcely  a  car^o  has  been  so  dispatched ;  while  every 
day  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  is  arriving  at  the  ports  of 
Europe,  laden  with  the  produce  of  our  eastern  and  other  foreign 
possessions.  We  may  impose  upon  their  vessels,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
that  is,  in  the  intercourse  with  oar  colonies,  the  necessity  of  pro* 
Ceeding  first  to  America  (probably  commodious  to  them  for  re- 
shipment);  but  such  are  the  advantages  of  small  shipping,  and 
the  absence  of  all  other  controul,  that  they  are  rapidly  becoming 
tjbe  general  carriers. 
'  In  this  part   of  our  subject  occurs  the  opening  of  our  West 

^  India  and  American  colonies,  allowing  them  to  trade  directly  with 
any  foreign  country  in  that  quarter,  either  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  of  ihe  built  of  that  foreign  country,  owned  and  manned  by  its 
subjects.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  our 
commercial  and  naval  interests,  having  minutely  considered  it  in  a 
late  Number.  The  navigation  of  these  colonies  was  heretofore 
wholly  confined  to  British  shipping:  the  admission  of  Ame- 
rican flags  to  an  intercourse  with  them  (foreign  European  are  still  ex- 
cluded) is  undoubtedly  a  sacrifice  of  our  maritime  interests.  In  this 
particular,  arid  in  the  direct  communication  allowed  between  the 
colonies  and  Europe,  by  British  ships,  we  have  deviated  from  the  po- 
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Ircy  of  our  anceslors ;  wliicli  confined  tbein  to  trade  with  the  mother- 
country.  To  tlic  wisdom  of  Parliament,  which  has  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  make  these  concessions  of  the  immediate  inlereats  of  these 
islandSj  we  bow:  the  worki  has  undergone  such  material  changes  of 
late  years,  as  perhaps  to  render  another  system  necessary.  Not 
fifty  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  American  continent  belonged'  to 
four  or  five  states  in  Europe,  each  of  which  confined  the  com- 
merce of  its  foreign  settlements  to  itself.  Since  that  time  the 
growing  magnitude  of  the  United  States,  the  general  opening  of  the 
boundless  tracts  occupied  by  Spain,  the  freedom  of  Havanna,  of  St. 
Domingo,  of  Portugueze  America,  have,  perhaps,  left  it  no  longer  ' 
eligible  to  continue  in  our  colonies  the  peculiar  restraints  of  the 
ancient  system.  The  interests  of  the  country  may,  therefore,  be 
prudently  sacrificed  to  circumstances  :  the  colonies  may  by  the  mea- 
sure be  advanced,  while  the  mother-country  is  left  still  more  de- 
pendent upon  her  internal  resources.  As  component  parts  of  the 
empire,  we  rejoice  in  their  possible  prosperity,  under  the  wider 
range  of  intercourse  extended  to  them  ;  and  we  trust  tliey  will  ever 
prove  themselves  contributors  to  the  common  defence  and  strength ; 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  life  blood  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  should  flow  back  to  the  heart,  as  the  centre, 
and  that  England  should  remain  the  great  receptacle  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  its  remote  regions,  and  for  their  supply. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  colonies  are,  however,  imperfect. 
51ie  West  India  and  Anierican  colonies  are  permitted  to  trade 
direct  with  Africa  as  with  Europe,  and  with  the  countries  on  the 
same  continent  of  America ;  but  this  hberty  does  not  extend  to 
Asia.  Canada  is  thus  excluded  from  the  advantageous  trade  pos- 
'sessed  by  the  United  States,  whose  ships  go  to  Bengal  and  oi^r 
other  settlements,  as  well  as  to  every  other  part  of  Asia;  while  her 
Vessels  cannot  even  proceed  to  our  own  possessions  on  that  continent. 
Our  Amecan  colonists  may  trade  to  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
*»estern  coast  of  America,  and  along  the  whole  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  cross  ihe  Pacific  and  visit 
^hina,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  or  even  New  Holland.  We  can 
see  the  utility  of  some  restraints  as  regards  foreign  connexions;  but 
"we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  wherein  it  lies  with  respect  to  our  own 
possessions. 

Again,  Canada  and  our  other  North  American  possessions  are 
^Allowed  to  export  any  goods  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  to  Havanna,  or  to  the  slates  of  South  America, 
but  they  cannot  import  in  return,  even  for  re-exportation,  sugar, 
cofi^e,  rum,  almost  the  only  articles  these  countries  possess  with 
"which  to  make  repayment.  The  United  States,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
'after  receiving  such  produce  from  any  quarter,  can  reship  the  Bante 
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even  to  tbis  icouniryi  if  not  for  consumptioni  for  transit.  -  Our' 
American  possessions  being  allowed  to  trade  direct  with  Europe 
and  Africa^  but  not  with  Asia,  can  consequently  bold  connnerce. 
with  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  but  not  with  Smyrna,  the  great 
source  of  merchandize,  called  in  tlie  act '  the  produce  of  the  Grand 
Signior*s  dominions/  produce  which  our  American  possessions  may, 
equally  with  the  United  States,  send  to  this  country  for  consump- 
tion, but  which  our  possessions  cannot  directly  import.  This 
applies  to  all  Asiatic  produce ;  that  is,  we  make  that  legal  for  our 
colonies  to  export,  which  we  do  not  permit  them  regularly  to  ion 
port,  and  which  they  cannot  possess  without  importing.  Once 
obtained  clandestinely,  the  commodity  becomes  a  legal  export  for 
the  consumption  of  this  country,  England  will  purchase  from 
Canada  the  produce  of  Hindostan,  provided  Canada  can  illegally 
obtain  it. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  to  do  away  the  privileges  possessed 
by  the  West  India  colonies,  in  providing  the  consumption  of  this 
country  with  sugars.  Now  that  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
those  colonies  with  their  imports  is  not  confined  to  the  mother- 
country,  except  in  manufactured  goods,  the  ground  of  reciprocation 
is  less  extensive.  A  main  reason  for  any  exclusive  advantage  to  the 
West  India  colonies  appears  to  be,  our  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,, 
so  long  as  that  traffic  is  continued  by  other  nations.  The  effect  of 
this  measure,  under  these  circumstances,  being  only  a  partial  aboli- 
tion, is,  that  the  British  colonist  cannot  cultivate  his  gcounds  for 
want  of  the  cheap  resources  of  labour  possessed  by  all  the.  neigh- 
bouring competitors ;  and  therefore  merits  some  compensation  at 
the  hands  which  have  thus  placed  his  property  in  jeopardy.  Were 
it  not  on  this  account,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  inter- 
course, relation,  and  dependence  of  commerce  with  our  possessions, 
we  know  of  no  reasons  for  refusing  to  admit  for  consumption  even 
the  sugars  of  foreign  states,  brought  by  British  vessels,  while  they 
in  return  admit  our  manufactures,  and  give  every  opening  to  our 
trade. 

It  has  not  by  any  considerable  state  been  deemed  safe  to  leave 
wholly  to  accident  and  uncertainty  so  indispensable  a  means  of  de- 
fence as  a  national  marine.  That  important  arm  has  been  secured 
against  every  hazard  by  laws,  which  make  its  existence  and  exten- 
sion the  main  condition  of  carrying  on  commerce  beyond  sea^. 
Yet  there  are  theorists  ready  to  maintain,  that  true  policy  consists 
rather  in  serving  directly  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  that  navi- 
gation will  follow  as  an  inseparable  consequence. 

We  find  in  ancient  history,  that  the  nations,  which  successively 
took  the  lead  at  sea,  owed  it,  in  many  instances,  to  commerce;  but 
the  extent  of  their  navigation  was  too  confined,  and  their  compe- 
tition 
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tition  too  limited,  to  avail  much  in  settling  tlie  miestioii  before  us. 
After  the  discovery  of  tlie  compass,  England,  Spam,  Portugal,  Hol- 
land, France,  gained,  by  turns,  an  ascendancy  in  maritime  power. 
Spain  and  Portugal  kept  up  an  innportant  sea  force  by  restricting 
to  their  national  shipping  the  intercourse  with  their  extensive  colo- 
nies. This  was  especially  the  case  afterwards  with  France. 
Holland  applied  herself  more  particularly  to  a  tiolicitoua  atten- 
tion to  cultivate  all  opportunities  of  acting  the  part  of  carrier  to 
other  nations,  and  mainly  depended  upon  that  pursuit  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  mercantile  and  national  marine.  It  cannot  be  doubled 
that  this  country,  as  well  as  Spain  and  France,  mainly  owed  its 
t;hippiHg  and  seamen  to  the  regiilalions  governing  the  intercourse 
with  its  colonies  and  with  foreign  nations. 

Whether  commerce,  left  to  its  own  course,  will  give  existence  to 
maritime  influence  as  a  necessary  consequence,  must  remain  a  pro- 
Mem,  dependent  on  circumstances — the  aptitude  of  the  people 
following  that  commerce — the  encroachment  of  other  states  in  the 
capacity  of  carriers, — in  short,  on  a  multitude  of  accidents  which 
make  up  the  destination  of  mankind  and  their  possessions.  But 
amidst  these  chances,  some  safeguards  seem  to  be  rer|uisite  for 
the  security  of  a  due  share  of  the  navigation  of  the  seas  in  the 
supply  and  transmission  of  products.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  our 
ancestors;  and  so  they  enacted,  as  soon  as  the  expansion  of  com- 
merce to  the  new  world  look  place,  and  maritime  force  was  found 
an  important  engine  of  power  deciding  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

Perhaps  we  shall  lind  that  navigation  as  often  gives  rise  to  com- 
merce, as  commerce  does  to  navigation; — -each  lends  aid  to  each  ; 
and  to  trust  alone  to  commerce  for  producing  navigation  is  to  avail 
ourselves  only  of  half  the  means  in  onr  power.  Many  a  ship-owner 
is  induced  by  discovering  openings  of  profit,  or  constrained  by  the 
necessity  of  employing  his  vessel,  to  become  a  merchant;  it  is  but 
seldom  that  the  merchant  finds  it  requisite  to  become  possessed  of 
a  ship  in  order  lo  carry  his  commodities. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  entirely  agree  with  a  high  authority  in  an 
opinion  thus  expressed: — '  Tlie  committee  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  facility  of  procuring  the  best  and  cheapest  commo- 
dities from  other  countries,  can  be  found  iillimately  detrimental  to 
those  of  navigation  and  shipping,  the  great  instrument  by  which 
commerce  is  maintained.'*  Foreign  commerce,  which  is  the  in- 
terchange of  merchandize  between  countries,  must  ever  be  especi- 
ally supported  and  advanced  by  the  maintenance  of  shipping.  Tlie 
people  which  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  ships  and  seamen  will 
be  prepared  for  every  call  which  the  fluctuation  as  well  as  depend- 

•  Bf pti  ol'  llii-  Lord*'  CumrniUci:  relullve  lo  liie  Timber  Trade. 
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6006  of  human  affairs  creates;  the  reciprocal  wants  of  mankind; 
the  stbte  of  harvests,  and  the  political  results  of  war  and  peace. .  In 
the  practice  of  intervention  the  capital  requisite  will,  bj  degrees,  be 
obtained  even  for  the  acquisition  of  the  merchandize  convej^ed. 

But,  even  on  the  principles  of  the  Economises  themselves,  navi- 
gation may  not  necessarily  be  the  concomitant  of  commerce.  A 
general  and  free  competition  must  give  rise  to  a  division  of  labour 
amongst  mankind ;  and  the  consequence  of  an  entire  license  from  in- 
ternational regulation  might  be  that  this  country  would  not  become 
the  navigators,  but  rather  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  United  States,  the 
countries  where  the  natural  abundance  of  timber  and  naval  stores 
makes  ship-building  of  small  charge ;  or  perhaps  Holland,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  are  driven  to  navi- 
gation as  almost  to  their  only  pursuit.  We  should  scarcely  venture 
to  offer  a  supposition,  so  seemingly  improbable  in  the  actual  ex- 
tensive power  of  our  navigation,  were  it  not  supported  by  a  refe- 
rence to  past  times  before  cited.  To  say  that  a  great  commerce 
must  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  a  proportionate  share  of 
navigation,  is  much  the  same  as  to  allege,  that  a  man  who  follows  a 
large  trade  must  also  become  a  considerable  carrier.  The  former 
is  as  uncertain,  in  a  free  competition  of  nations,  as  the  latter  is  un- 
likely in  any  regular  community  of  general  concurrence  of  industry. 

But,  in  the  late  measures,  even  the  interests  of  commerce  have 
hot  always  been  duly  attended  to.  However  they  may  have  tended 
to  its  promotion  in  the  remote  dependencies,  and  partially  by  the 
admission  of  foreign  ships  into  this  kingdom,  fthough  that,  per- 
haps, has  more  of  concession  to  foreigners,  and  attempt  at  concili- 
ation, than  favour  to  trade,)  the  strictly  commercial  concerns  of  the 
country  must  suffer.  By  the  direct  transport  of  the  produce  of  the 
colonies  to  all  parts,  extended  now  to  the  West  India  and  Ameri- 
can, as  vi^ell  as  the  East  India  dependencies,  our  intervention  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  the  merchants  and  factors,  the  docks  and  warehouses, 
and  all  that  are  dependent  upon  them,  their  capital  and  gains,  must 
now  cease  to  be  among  the  important  possessions  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  appertains  to  the  constrained  transit  of  colonial  produc- 
tions, and  supplies  through  our  ports. 

As  some  compensation  for  this  great  sacrifice  at  home,  a  suitable 
boon  to  commerce  would  have  been  found  in  the  Warehousing 
Bill.     This,  indeed,  was  brought  in  with  the  acts  under  considera- 
,tion,  and  would  have  formed  a  part  of  the  new  system,  if  we  liiay 
.so  term  it,  of  our  policy;  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business, 
die  opposition  of  some  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  delibera- 
tion necessary  in  framing  such  a  measure,  it  did  not  become  a  law, 
and  is  postponed  for  the  decision  of  the, present  session. 
„    By  an  act  passed  in  1803,  almost  all  irude  produce  of  foreign 

countries 
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countries  was  allowed  to  be  imported  and  warehoused  without 
payment  of  duty,  unless  required  for  home  consumption.  The 
situation  of  the  country,  at  that  time  the  receptacle  of  the  produce 
of  the  world,  much  of  which  was  for  transit,  rendered  it  highly  iii~ 
convenient  for  the  mercantile  body  to  advance  heavy  duties  merely 
to  receive  them  agnin  by  a  drawback  on  re-shipment.  Many  of 
the  imports  were  liLewiae  not  admissible  by  law  for  home  con- 
sumption, as  was  especially  the  case  with  produce  of  foreign  co- 
lonies then  thrown  open.  This  measure  was,  therefore,  requisite  at 
that  period;  but  it  did  not  extend  to  all  commodities,  and  it  ex^ 
pressly  excluded  foreign  manufactures. 

By  the  Warehousing  Bill  brought  in  last  session,  it  was  proposed 
to  admit  all  goods  and  manufactures  whatever,  to  be  imported 
from  any  place,  and  secured  in  warehouses  in  the  principal  sea- 
ports, notwithstanding  any  prohibition  as  to  consumption  or  restric- 
tion now  in  force;  and  to  allow  the  same  to  be  taken  out  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation,  free  of  any  duty. 

A  multitudeof  prejudices  were  excited  among  the  manufacturing 
interests  against  this  measure.  The  Irish  lineu  trade,  through  their 
influence  aud  importunity,  early  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  go- 
T^'Dment  and  parliament,  the  exception  of  German  and  other  con- 
tinental linens.  Foreign  dried  fish,  beef,  pork,  books  printed 
abroad,  6rst  published  here,  copies  of  engravings,  and  sculptures 
first  made  in  this  country,  and  a  few  other  things,  because  interfering 
with  our  industry ;  tea,  and  importations  from  China,  on  account 
of  the  revenue  and  East  India  Company,  were  readily  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  manufacturers  objected  to 
have  exhibited  at  their  doors  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  outports, 
at  Hull  and  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Glasgow,  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
foreign  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  hardware,  silk, 
watches,  paper,  glass,  earthenware,  &c.  even  for  export.  It  was 
alleged,  that  these  articles  would  interfere  with  and  supplant  their 
own  exports,  and  placed  in  immediate  contact,  would  inevitably  be 
smuggled,  and  supply  even  the  home  consumption.  It  has  been 
maintained,  that  so  long  as  our  manufactures  are  burdened  with 
import  duties  on  the  raw  material,  and  our  general  weight  of  taxes, 
the  admission  of  foreign  ones  even  to  be  warehoused  is  inexpe- 
dient. It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  argument  in  this 
view,  though  it  might  hold  against  allowing  foreign  productions  to 
be  introduced  for  consumption. 

By  the  supporters  of  the  bill  it  is  urged,  that  cargoes  for  distant 
voyages  cannot  be  suitably  made  up  without  a  portion  of  foreign 
manufactures,  which  are  not  now  to  be  had,  unless  by  visiting  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  continent,  and  that  the  power  of  meeting  with  every 
species  of  merchandi^fe  in  one  port  would  attract  vessels  and  traders, 
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fcnd  thus  promote  th^  demand  even  for  tbe  goods  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers. The  necessity  of  getting  together  cargoes  at  contiiientat 
|>ortSy  of  articles  which  this  country  cannot  or  does  not  suppler,  as^ 
certain  German  linens  and  turnery  ware,  French  wrought  silks, 
French  and  Netherlands  fine  woollens,  &c.  precludes  the  possibility 
of  including  descriptions  of  cotton  ^oods,  common  woollens,  and 
the  many  other  manufactures  in  which  this  country  is  unrivalled^ 
and  which  would  be  added  in  a  general  shipment. 

After  the  sacrifices  to  which  circumstances  and  our  own  emtctmetito 
have  subjected  the  commercial  class,  the  Waretioushig  BUI  merits 
the  special  favour  of  parliament  towards  that  body.  Although  the 
Mercantile  interest,  however  useful,  is  subordinate  to  the  manufac- 
turing, as  applies  to  the  direct  intercourse  between  this  country  land 
others,  their  respective  production  and  consumption ;  yet,  when  iiH 
tervening  between  two  foreign  countries,  it  is  altogether  distinct 
from  the  directly  productive  classes  of  the  nation,  and  is  a  source 
of  wealth  and  strength  as  positive  and  independent  as  agriculture 
lind  manufactures.  In  this  intermediate  state,  it  u'ould  stand  under 
the  operation  of  the  Warehousing  Bill.  It  is  a  class  more  nece^ 
aarily  than  any  other  connected  with  navigation. 

It  is  thus  that  people,  driven  by  circumstances,  or  attracted  by 
|>osition  to  dwell  H)n  the  borders  of  the  sea,  upon  barren  tracts^' 
swamps  or  marshes,  have  betaken  themselves  to  what  our  neigln 
hours  have  called  *  le  commerce  (Ticonomie,^  that  which  has  littte 
or  no  share  in  production,  but  intervenes  between  nations  Wh6 
Kave,  and  subsists  upon  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profit  bf  capi<^ 
tal  derived  from  their  savings,  capital  which  often  has  been  founiti 
to  surpass  that  of  any  of  the  producers.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  thii 
intervention  which  is  impaired  by  the  withdrawing  from  the  colonies 
the  necessity  of  the  route  of  this  country,  and  which  the  Warehous- 
ing Bill  tends  to  revive  in  another  way :  from  a  compulsory  and 
mire  course,  under  the  old  colonial  law,  it  attempts  a  voluntary  and 
uncertain  one,  in  the  present  Bill.  *  Ce  commerce,'  says  Montes^ 
quieu,  *  n'est  fond^  que  sur  la  pratique  de  gagner  peu,  et  m^Ui^ 
de  gagner  moins  qu'aucune  autre  nation,  et  de  ne  se  d^dommageir 
qu'en  gagnant  continuellement ;  il  n'est  gu^re  possible  qu'il  puisse 
6tre  fait  par  un  peuple  chez  qui  le  luxe  est  6tabli,  qui  depense  beau^ 
coup,  et  qui  ne  voit  que  de  grands  objets.'  How  far  our  habits  will 
enable  us  to  vie  with  other  nations  in  this  kind  of  competition  may 
be  matter  of  dispute;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial.  Our  past  history 
presents  no  instances  of  this  intervention,  but  from  the  possession 
of  our  colonies,  which  was  forced,  and  from  circumstances  of  thfe 
late  war,  which  were  accidental. 

The  writer  just  mentioned  makes  an  acute  remark :  '  On  tt  fak 
dans  de  certaines  monarchies  des  loix  tr^s  ptopres  i^  abbaisser  left 
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^lats  qui  font  le  commerce  d'6conomiie*  On  leur  a  d^fenda  d'ap^ 
porter  dualities  marchandises  que  celles  du  crfi  de  leur  pays  ;  on  ne 
leur  a  peruiis  de  vehir  traiiquer  qu'  t^vec  des  tiavires  de  la  fabrique 
du  pays  oil  ils  viennent.'  Our  new  laws,  however,  proceed  o« 
anotlier  principle.  We  permit  importations  from  other  countries 
of  produce  not  of  their  growth.  The  Mrisdom  which  Montesquieil 
observed  in  our  ancestors  we  have  abandoned,  and,  upon  anothet 
•principle,  we  now  directly  encourage  the  commerce  d'^conomie  in 
other  nations.  By  importing  from  Atnerica  produce  of  other 
growth,  we  foster  its  navigation  by  promoting  the  conveyance  to', 
and  accumulation  in,  that  country.  And  yet  more  generously  witk 
all  neighbouring  states,  we  not  only  admit  from  them  all  European 
produce,  and  thus  encourage  them  to  be  the  carriers,  and  their  port!> 
to  be  the  general  mart  of  merchandize,  but  we  allow  the  convey^- 
ance  of  them  to  our  own  ports,  with  a  choice  of  foreign  shippings 
either  the  flag  to  which  the  produce  belongs,  or  that  of  the  country 
from  which  it  is  brought. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  confined  our  view  to  the 
broad  and  great  outlines  in  the  alterations  lately  introduced.  VV^ 
freely  admit  that  regulations  ought  to  be  as  few  as  possible  \  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  direction  conformable  with  the  national 
interests  in  a  few  leading  ones.  To  the  principle  and  ultimate 
tendency  of  those  which  remain  in  the  navigation,  as  mainly  con^ 
nected  with  the  consumption,  of  the  country,  we  have  devoted 
these  pages.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  to  observe  that  the  court- 
try  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  members  of  government,  and  of  the 
legislature,  who  of  late  years  have  bestowed  unwearied  attention  in 
investigating  the  numerous  obstacles,  and  petty  vexations,  standing 
Jn  the  way  of  the  easy  course  of  trade  and  navigation.  It  has  led 
to  the  repeal  of  a  great  number  of  obsolete  or  pemicioas  enact- 
ments in  the  statute  book,  in  the  removal  or  alleviation  from  tout- 
nage  and  light  duties,  pilotage,  quarantine,  and  various  other  dues ; 
forming  a.  mass  of  trifling  and  unnecessary  levies,  under  which  the 
maritime  and  commercial  intercourse  of  the  country  laboured*     , 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  with  reference  to  the  great  6ut- 
line  of  the  late  measures,  that  much  has  been  sacrificed^ — little^  if 
any  thing,  gained.  As  respects  the  intercourse  between  the  West 
India  and  other  colonies  and  Europe,  our  navigation  remains  m 
fact  the  same,  while  there  is  an  opening  of  intercourse  to  the  colo- 
nies ;  as  between  those  colonies  and  America,  the  supply  of  much 
bulky  produce  is  given  to  foreign  shipping,  and  a:  concession  is  vir- 
tually made  to  the  marine  of  the  United  States.  With  regard  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  necessity  of  importation  from  the  {>lace  of 
growth,  and  the  possible  loss,  in  consequence,  of  the  long  navi- 
gationi  by  bringiog  remote  foreign  produce* froofinearer  countries, 
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a  facili^  mny  be  afforded  to  commerce^  but  it  is-  at  tbe  expense  of 
navigation. 

The  effects  of  the  measures  recently  adopted  must  be  left  to 
time.  Were  the  world  an  unresisting  medium,  the  consequences 
of  international  laws  might  be  pretty  accurately  anticipated;  butin 
proceedings  which  have  to  deal  with  people  of  different  manners 
and  habits,  subject  to  various  and  ever  changing  regulations,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  what  may  be  the  result  of  any  specific  mea- 
sure* Design,  accident,  character,  all  or  any,  will  modify  the  ex- 
ecution. We  incline  to  think,  that  the  rule  of  importing  from  the 
places  of  original  production  has  been  too  widely  relinquished; 
that,  in  Europe,  the  distinction  might  have  been  usefully  drawn  by 
dividing  the  produce  into  nortliern,  middle,  and  southern;  the 
former  comprehending  the  Baltic,  the  latter  the  Mediterranean; 
and  that  in  Transatlantic  produce,  all  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn  should  still  have  been  forbidden  to  be  im- 
ported for  consumption  from  any  nearer  place. 

Every  country  at  present  being  in  the  situation  of  drawing  sup- 

1>lie8  of  foreign  productions  direct  from  their  source,  and  owing  as 
ittle  as  possible  to  the  intervention  of  others,  whatever  peculiar 
share  this  kingdom  once  had  as  a  medium  and  resort  of  commerce 
between  other  nations  now  ceases,  except  inasmuch  as  may  be  our 
chance  in  the  general  competition.  We  must  look  mainly  for  the 
springs  of  our  prosperity  to  something  internal  and  independent  of 
foreign  aids.  Britain  has  not,  as  the  more  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  the  valuable  natural  productions  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  dried 
fruit,  and  a  multiplicity  of  minor  articles  of  drugs,  dyes,  and 
chemical  ingredients.  The  only  productions  of  our  soil  which  form 
objects  of  exportation  are,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  these  are  now  every 
where  met  by  the  same  productions  from  other  quarters.  In  a  lets 
advanced  state,  this  country  was  probably  in  the  practice  of  ex- 
porting grain,  hides,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  &c.  but  these 
commodities  are  now  absorbed  in  the  growing  consumption  of  its 
population. 

Ceasing  to  be  a  channel  for  the  distribution  of  the  productions 
of  other  countrieis,  of  scanty  resources  for  export,  Britain  depends 
more  than  ever  for  commerce  on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her  in- 
habitants in  the  useful  and  elegant  arts.  If  the  imports  from 
abroad  be  examined,  they  will  t>e  found  to  divide  themselves  into 
the  matetials  of  manufacture,  as  cotton,  wool,  silks,  dyes;  and 
into  articles  of  consumption,  as  sugar,  coffee,  fruit,  wines;, both 
of  which  are  repaid  in  the  only  remaining  articles  of  expovt, 
namely,  first  and  principally,  in  manufactured  goods,  and  next,  in 
th«  few  liatilral  productions  of  the  soil  just  enumerated.  Whatever 
export  of  cokmtal  produce  the  country  once  possessed*  we  have 
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parted  willi,  hy  alluwiiig  it  to  proceed  direct;  or  lust  by  yielding 
to  tlic  successful  iiilerpositiuii  uf  other  imtioua.  Colonial  pro- 
prietors may  occasion,  to  the  extent  of  iheir  incomes,  some  surplus 
importattuii  of  produce  so  long  as  they  continue  to  reside  among  us. 
It  is  on  her  manufactures  then  that  the  great  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  country  rents ;  on  that  technical  talent  possessed  by  its 
inhabitants  of  working  up  rude  produce^  of  varying  the  wrought 
commodity  in  every  imaginable  form ;  of  giving  beauty,  brilliancy  and 
durability  of  colour  to  every  diversity  of  texture  and  combination 
of  material; — this  labour  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  enjoyed  of 
.elegance  and  convenience  in  life.  In  these  arts,  the  competition 
of  nations,  it  is  true,  preseois  rivals, — not  however  to  be  regarded 
with  feelings  of  jealousy  in  these  pacific  pursuits ; — they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  the  remote  ones  uf  Hindostan  and  China,  but 
aione  of  them,  at  present,  are  able  to  compete  with  England.  Her 
Bctuul  au[>eriority  is  mainly  due  to  the  important  inventions  in  the 
-arts,  the  recent  fruits  of  the  genius  and  t^ilent  of  her  inhabitants; 
these,  however,  in  the  natural  progress  of  light  and  information, 
firill  gradually  diffuse  themselves  and  place  all  upon  a  nearer  levels 
What  then,  it  maybe  asked,  is  to  prevent  the  country,  when,  ceasing 
,Io  supply  other  countries,  from  dectiuing  in  production  f — her  in- 
■ternai  consumption. 
''■■  It  is  possible  that,  in  ihe  progress  of  the  useful  arts  in  every 
icountry,  the  internal  supply  of  each  in  the  main  objects  of  con- 
rsumption  njay  be  derived  internally,  and  none  continue  much  de- 
f>endent  on  another,  while  a  nioderate  portion  will  sufiice  to  effect 
exchat^es  for  such  exotic  productions  as  are  needed.  Should  the 
(labours  of  the  loom  be  fully  resorted  to  in  the  regions  within  the 
.tropics  and  the  climates  bordering  upon  them,  with  regard  to  the 
«iatenals  in  their  possession,  such  as  cotton,  yet  the  industry  of  the 
fauts  in  those  quarters  can  hardly  be  expected  to  extend  to  working  up 
■the  raw  produce  of  foreign  growth,  as  wool,  iron,  &c.  Hence  a 
natural  basis  of  foreign  commerce  will  remain,  and  the  mind  may 
ilook  with  confidence  on  the  duration,  without  assignable  termina- 
ftion,  of  production  and  intercourse.  This  country  may  possibly  not 
Kontinue  to  possess  the  same  kind  of  commercial  advantage,  as 
•when  she  was  the  medium  through  which  die  produce  of  other 
rcountries  was  constrained  to  pass ;  it  may  cease  to  manufacture 
Icotton  for  the  purpose  of  returning  it  in  a  wrought  shape  to  the 
-distant  regions  whence  it  was  received  in  a  rude  state;  but  its  in- 
Idustry  and  resources  will  be  more  natural,  permanent,  and  equally 
tcoQsiderable ;  and  it  may,  even  with  augmented  population  and  ge- 
tneral  improvements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  manufacture,  become 
(greater  in  its  ptoductions  and  comforts  than  heretofore.  Tlte  wealth 
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of  the  country  will  always  be  cotnmcnsurate  with  the  industry  of 
the  iuhabitaiitSy  coupled  with  the  general  diffuskm  of  knowledj^e 
and  acquirements  for  technical  purposes,  in  husbandry  and  manu- 
^  faetures^  On  this  groundwork  the  whole  superstructure  rests,  and 
the  aid  of  the  productive  powers,  by  every  facility  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  for  interchange  and  conveyance. 

But  in  throwing  open  every  avenue  to  the  pursuit  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  let  not  the  paramount  consideration,  the  character,  of 
the  people,  be  forgotten,  on  which  the  possession  even  of  that 
objfct  must  depend.     It  is  often  alleged  that  the  life  of  a  seaman 
is  an  acquired  habit,  and  that  no  one  would  voluntarily  take  to  it. 
If  Englishmen  from  this  cause,  or  (were  it  possible  to  suppose  it) 
from  eifeminacy,  should  grow  averse  to  undertake  the  long  and 
more  disagreeable  voyages,  the  absence  of  all  laws  enforcing  the 
use  of  national  shipping  and  importation  from  distant  foreign 
sources,  miglit  occasion  the  transference  of  our  supplies  to  some 
hardier  or  more  judiciously  governed  people.     History  is  replete 
with  examples  of  these  changes  of  manners;  the  Roman,  the  Spar- 
tan, the  Persian,  and  other  eastern  nations,  form  a  perfect  contrast  in 
their  ancient  and  their  modern  habits.    But  without  insisting  on  such 
instances,  which  may  be  justly  considered  as  obsolete,  where  are  now 
the  naval  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Pot  tugueze — where  are  the  Flemings  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  where  are  the  Dutch  of  the  seventeenth?  If 
Locke  deiemed  discipline  a  necessary  part  of  education,  it  may  beo^ 
unfit  inference  to  attribute  to  the  operation  of  the  nav^tion  laws 
of  this  country,  some  of  that  intrepidity  and  active  spirit,  the  most 
striking  distinction  of  our  country  among  other  nations  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  which,  without  the  enforcement  of  loi^  and 
enterprising  voyages,  might  never  have  been  acquired  or  preserved. 
To  speak  plainly,  we  perceive  too  much  of  abstraction  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  day.     The  theorists  are  beginning  once  more  to  find 
favour  against  the  experimentalists :  of  old  these  followers  of  afan 
stract  principles  were  wont  to  overwhelm  opposition  hy  ihe  ipse 
dixit  of  Aristotle  :  now-a-days  they  attempt  the  same  rational  end 
by  the  use  of  the  vf ord  Jreedom-r— free  laws,  free  religion,  free  press, 
free  trade — so  say  they — and  so  say  we ;  but  we  differ  as  to  the  just 
meaning  of  the  word  free ;  they   think  nothing  free  as  long  as 
there  are  any  restraints  on  human  passions  or  human  actions.    We 
think  that  there  is  a  difference  between  freedom  and  license, .  and 
that,  considering  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  restraints  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  all  cases  in  which  the  passions  or  cupidity  of 
mankind  are  likely  to  come  into  play.    The  great  patriarch  of  tliis 
sect,  after  having  long  advocated  what  he  calls  a  free  trade,  has 
lately  avowed  his  inclbiation  for  freedom  of  .religion — :aud  indeed 
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we  cannot  venture  to  guess  liow  far  he  \^puld  push  his  doctrine  of 
unrestrained  opinion- and  action  ;  yet  we  suspect  that  if  ever  these* 
principles  shall  have  made  so  much  way  as  to  reach  that  degree  of 
freedom  which  makes  free  with  other  men's  property,  we  should 
iind  the  venerable  lecturer  on  political  economy  as  ready  as  any 
experimentalist  in  Cornhill  to  exclaim  against  such  extreme  and 
perfect  freedom.  He  would  then  probably  discover,  what  other 
men  have  long,  seen,  tliat  restraints  of  all  kinds  are  necessary  to 
keep  within  due  bounds  a  creature  so  weak  for  good  purposes. and 
so  powerful  for  bad,  as  man  is  and  must  be  in  his  present  nature. 
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Art.  IX. —  1.  Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Queen  of  France  ana  Navarre :  to  which  are  added,  Recollec- 
(fions,  Sketches,  and  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of 
Louis  Xir,  Louis  XT.  and  Louis  XV L  By  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  First  Femme-de-Chambre  to  the  Queen.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London.  .  1823. 

E  alluded  in  our  last  Number  to  the  work  of  Madame 
Campan,  as  affording  an  unexpected  contradiction  ^  of  a 
brutal  and  slanderous  falsehood  uttered  by  Buonaparte,  sind 
recorded  by  his-worthy  historian  Mr.  O'Meara.  We  now  proceed 
to  give  our  readers  a  fuller  account  of  these  most  important,  as 
well  as  most  amusing,  memoirs.  Entertaining  every  one  will 
allow  them  to  be;  but  their  importance  will  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  who  recollect  the  infernal  arts  and  assiduity  with  which 
the  partizans  of  the  Revolution  in  all  its  stages  libelled  the  Queen 
of  France.  It  was  the  system  of  the  designing,  and  the  fashion 
amongst  the  thoughtless,  to  attribute  to  her  such  levity,  pro- 
digality and  folly  as  might  (in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
slander)  justify  the  horrible  extremities  to  which  the  royal  family 
and  the  ancient  establishments  of  France  were  preco/idemned.  No 
doubt  the  queen's  character  has  been  long- since  re-established — the 
last  heroic  years  of  her  life — her  magnanimity,  her  prudence  and 
her  talents — her  attachment  to  her  husband's  person — her  generous 
devotion  to  his  interests — her  maternal  virtues — her  affectionate 
constancy  to  her  family  and  her  friends— ^her  courage  in  all  the 
horror  of  her  long  and  complicated  misfortunes,  and,  when  courage 
could  do  no  more,  the  dignified  resignation  and  modest  piety  of  her 
last  moments — all  have  placed  Marie  Antoinette  among  the  highest 
examples  of  conjugal  faith,  maternal  duty  and  Christian  heroism. 
But  the  libels  against  her  early  life  still  exist — repelled  indeed  by  the 
character  she  subsequently  displayed — refuted  by  the  inference 
drawn  from  her  latter  conduct,  but  not  directly  and  authoritatively 
coQtradicted.    Many  historians  of  the  Revolution;  who  do  aiirple 
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justice  to  tlie  conduct  of  Marie  Anloinelte  since  i789(  have  never- 
theless been  seduced  into  the  belief  that  there  wtis  something  in  her 
earlier  life  which  justified  the  pulilic  haired  ;  and  we  have  seen 
tiiat,  even  In  our  own  day,  Uuunaparte*  thought  he  might  venturv 
to  renew  ace  notations  which  were  current  in  llie  low  society  which 
he  frequented  during  the  obscnre  commencement  of  his  career. 
The  greater  jiart  of  these  calumnies — all  indeed  that  could  be 
reached  by  public  discussion— have  been  repelled  by  the  memoirs 
of  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  several  circtim  stances, 
such  as  M.deClioiseul,  tlie  Baron  de  Bezenval,  the  Abb^  Georg«l, 
the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  M.Webber,  M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
^c.  Some  of  these  writers  were  politically  hostile  to  the  queen, 
and  some  imagined  that  they  had  personal  causes  of  resentment 
against  her,  and  their  works  are  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  preju- 
dices which  would  naturally  accompany  such  feelings ;  but  the 
force  of  Irulli  is  too  powerful  for  such  prejudices ;  and  accordingly 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  perusal  and  collation  of  the  works  to 
which  we  allude  have,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  follow  the  iuquirj,  completely  and  unanswerably  cleared 
the  character  of  the  queen  from  all  those  calumnies  which,  from 
her  accession  to  the  throne  to  the  moment  she  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold, were  propagated  against  her,  by  intriguers,  whose  malignity 
was  aided  by  (he  gratuitous  scandal  in  which  a  profligate  and  gos* 
siping  capital  is  always  ready  to  indulge. 

But  we  must  admit  that  the  work  now  before  us  was,  if  not  ne^ 
cessary,  yet  desirable,  to  complete  the  evidence.  So  many  of  the 
accusations  were  directed  against  the  interior  and  strictly  private  dr- 
cutnstances  of  the  oueen's  life,  that,  except  herself  or  herjerrime-de* 
ehambre,  none  could,  of  their  own  knowledge,  deny  them.  The 
queen's  denial  would  probably  not  have  had  much  weight  with 
her  malignant  accusers,  nor  even  with  the  world  at  Urge,  credulout 
of  slander  and  very  slow  lo  be  corrected;  but 

'  quod  uptanti  DivOm  ])roniiitere  nemo 

Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit' 

beyond  all  hope  this  work  adduces  the  evidence  of  the  femme-ile- 
chambre — and  such  evidence  ! 

Had  Madame  Campan  been  an  ordinary  waiting-woman  she 
would  not  have  been  admitted  to — nor,  if  admitted,  could  she  have 
understood  and  described — those  circumstances  of  intimate  society 
un  whicli  her  evidence  is  so  important ;   but  she  fortunately  was  a 


0.V  be  n 


raikcd  , 


I,  itiat  in  the  FcFuch  ei 


npfe  of  a  short-sigh  led  restriction  on  ihe  ffeedoin  of 
I  or  O'McHra's  work  this  cslunmj  wni  iuppTm«t, 
aa's  ftlHinuira.aul;  obscurdy  alluded  to — ihv  itato- 
iliehood,  siii'l  ihuuld  have  bwn  |ilaiiilv  stated,  If  ii 
dit  fur  iljc  iL'sl  of  O'Mhtq's  hooL. 
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lady  by  birlli,  and  exceedingly  well  educated:  lliene  ciualities  ob- 
tained her  the  queen's  favour  and  confidence ;  she  was  besides,  as  we 
now  find,  an  accurate  observer,  and  a  vciy  agreeable  writer.  Thus 
then  she  had  all  ihe  opportunities  of  inrormiiig  herself,  and  tlie  ca- 
pacity of  informing  us. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  was  she  a  person  of  veracity  ? — or,  if  of  ve- 
racity, might  she  not  be  blinded  by  prejudices  from  seeing,  or  re- 
strained by  interest  from  telling,  the  whole  truth  on  so  deli- 
cate a  subject?  Here  again  our  evidence  is  happily  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind.  Madame  Cnmpan's  prejudices  were  all  in  favour 
of  the  Revolution;  her  private  friends  and  society  were  inclined  to 
that  party.  Some  of  her  family,  and  particularly  her  brother,  ihe 
once  famous  Citizen  Genet,  threw  themselves  a  corps  perdu  into 
republicaninm,  and  these  and  other  circumstances  (which  we  shall 
presently  mention)  gave  Madame  Campan  herself  the  reputation  of 
being  n  partizan  of  the  Revolution — nay,  of  having  betrayed  the 
queen!  The  charge  was  entirely  false;  but,  at  least,  these  circum- 
stances prove  our  present  position — that  Madame  Cam  pan's  judg- 
ment was  not  likely  to  be  warped  by  courtly  pr^udices,  and  that 
her  love  and  admiration  of  the  queen  was  not  the  mere  effect  of 
an  ignorant  adulation. 

The  other  doubt  which  might  be  raised  against  her  testimony  is 
liable  to  an  equally  convincing  answer.  She  could  have  no  object 
of  personal  interest  in  varying  from  Irulh  in  her  narrative,  lite 
time  at  which  the  Memoirs  may  have  been  composed  does  not 
dearly  appear ;  but  it  seems  to  us  probable  that  they  were  begun 
about  the  period  of  Buonaparte's  assuming  the  imperial  crown. 
Madame  Campan  had  been  entrusted,  as  we  before  stated,  with  the 
education  of  his  slep-daughtcrs,  and  this  produced  intimacy  with 
Josephine  and  acquaintance  with  her  husband.  In  the  course  of  the 
Memoirs,  and  still  more  in  the  notes  and  the  appendix,  a  variety 
of  facts  relative  to  the  etiquette  of  the  old  French  court  are  very 
carefully  collected  and  systematically  arranged.  [l  is  probable, 
firom  much  internal  and  some  external  evidence,  that  these  memo- 
randa were  written  by  Madame  Campan  (whose  former  situation 
had  made  her  perfect  in  these  matters)  at  the  desire  of  Buonaparte, 
as  the  guide  and  model  of  the  etiquette  of  the  court  which  he  was 
about  to  revive.  It  is,  therefore,  very  likely  that  the  being  set  upon 
this  task  obliged  Madame  Campan  to  revive  her  recollections  of 
Versailles,  and  that  these  Memoirs  are  the  indirect  result  of  Buo- 
naparte's inquiries  into  the  manuers  of  the  old  court.  When  we 
recollect  the  daring  falsehood  with  which  he  so  lately  slandered 
both  the  Queen  and  Madame  Campan,  we  may  be  convinced  that 
it  could  not  be  for  the  hope  of  Buonaparte's  favour  that  the  latter 
would  extenuate  any  faults  which  conld  have  been  attributed  to 
P  F  3  Marie 
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Marie  Antoinette.  Tbus  then  on  every  point  the  credit'and  veracit^r 
of  these  Memoirs  appear  to  be  established  beyond  ail  doubt^  by 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  very  unexpected,  and  yet  perfectly 
iiatural  and  convincing.  To  which  vie  must  add,  that  there  runs 
throughout  the  work  a  strain  of  candour  and  truth — there  is  an  air 
of  sincerity,  and  an  accuracy  as  to  dates  and  persons,  which  must 
establish,  in  the  judgment  of  every  attentive  reader,  the  authenticity 
and  truth  of  Madame  Campan^s  narrative. 

The  circumstances,  however,  of  Madame  Campan's  connexions 
with  the  revolutionaiy  party,  (altliough  now  so  eminently  useful  in 
establishing  her  credit,  and  the  character  of  the  queen,)  subjected 
her  to  the  jealousy,  the  suspicion,  and  even  the  hatr.ed  of  the 
royalists,  w  ho  judged  her  too  hastily  by  the  politics  of  her  family  in 
1 792,  and  by  her  own  subsequent  connections  with  Buonaparte. 
Madame  Campan  tells  us,  that  at  the  period  of  the  flight  to  Va?- 
rennes  the  queen  was  betrayed  by  a  '  femme  subaltenie/  who  be- 
longed to  her  household.  We  find  in  the  works  of  the  day,  insinu- 
ations, and  in  a  later  work,  a  direct  charge,  that  this  treacherous 
femme  subaltertie  was  no  other  than  Madame  de  Campan  herself 
and  that  to  this  crime  she  owed  her  ultimate  favour  with  the  jacobin 
emperor.  If  too,  as  is  very  probable,  Buonaparte  was  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  to  others  the  same  lies  he  told  to  0*Meara,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that,  (not  merely  the  zealous  royalists,  but)  every  man  of 
honour,  and  woman  of  delicacy,  should  abhor  the  baseness  attributed 
to  her ;  and  accordingly,  when  her  Memoirs  were  announced  for 
publication,  they  were  expected  with  considerable  anxiety  by  all  the 
well  disposed,  and  with  something  like  hope  and  anticipated 
triumph  by  the  jacobin  faction,  which  still,  Mike  a  wounded  snake, 
drags  its  slow  length  along.' 

The  work  appeared,  and  disappointed  every  body.  The  bed- 
chamber woman  shows  no  tinge  of  court  prejudices;  the  sister  of 
Citizen  Genet  seems  to  have  been  a  faithful  royalist;  the  supposed 
tool  of  Buonaparte  is  the  defender  of  theBourbons;  and  the  pre- 
tended betrayer  and  calumniator  of  Marie  Antoinette  will  be,  to  the 
latest  posterity,  her  most  useful  friend  and  her  most  powerful  defender 
We  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  our  readers  that  Madame 
Campan's  character  has  been  assailed  by  imputations  of  another 
kind ;  which,  though  not  directly  aftecting  the  truth  of  her  Me- 
moirs, would  undoubtedly  tend  to  diminish  the  credit  which  we 
give,  and  the  respect  we  are  inclined  to  feel  for  her.  Madame 
Campan,  as  we  before  stated,  after  the  reign  of  terror,  applied  her 
talents  to  the  education  of  young  ladies ;  and  her  rank,  her  characr 
ter,  and  her  former  connections  with  the  court,  soon  placed  her  at 
.the  head  of  the  most  extensive  and  respectable  seminary  in  Fran.ce. 
In  this  situation  Madame  Campan  became  a  very  remarkable  anfl 

not 
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not  uninipurtanl  personage  in  society.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  before  the  Revolution  all  female  education  was  conducted  in 
convents — they  fell  even  sooner  than  the  throne,  and  education  fell 
with  them.  During  the  anarchy  no  two  subjects  were  so  often  in 
men'i  mouths  as  hiimaniti/  and  ediiaittim.  The  erection  of  a 
thousand  scalFolds  testified  the  love  of  the  former,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  kind  of  discipline  proved  the  anxiety  for  the  latter. 
Madame  Canipan's  establishment,  then,  had  not  only  the  attraction 
of  utility,  but  of  novelty  also;  and  it  was  moreover  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  a  restoration  of  morals  and  education  in  France. 
'  "  A  month  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,"  she  says,  "  I  considered 
of  the  means  of  providing  for  myself,  for  a.  mother  seventy  years  of  aga, 
my  sick  husband,  my  child  nine  years  old,  and  part  of  my  ruined  family. 
1  now  possessed  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  assignat  of  live  hundred 
'francs  (^30.)  1  had  become  responsible  for  my  husband's  debts,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  1  chose  St.  Germain  to  set  up  a 
boarding  school;  that  town  did  not  remind  me,  as  Versailles  did,  both 
of  the  happy  limes,  and  llie  first  misfortunes  of  France,  while  it  was  at 
some  distance  from  Paris,  where  our  dreadful  disasters  had  occurred, 
and  where  people  resided  wiih  whom  1  did  not  wish  to  be  acquainieit. 
J  look  wiih  me  a  nun  of  I'Enfant-Jesiis,  to  give  an  unquestionable  pledge 
of  my  religious  principles.  ]  had  not  the  means  of  printing  .my  pro»- 
|rectus.  I  wrote  a  hundred  copies  of  it,  and  sent  them  to  those  per- 
sons of  my  acquaintance  who  had  survived  our  dreadful  commotions. 

*  "  At  the  year's  end  I  had  sixty  pupils;  soon  afterwards  a  hundred.* 
1  bought  furniture,  and  paid  my  debts.  I  rejoiced  in  having  met  with 
ihis  resource  so  remote  from  all  intrigue. 

*  "  A  literary  man,  a  friend  of  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  mentioned 
my  establishment  to  her.  She  brought  me  her  daughter,  Horlense  de 
-Beauharnais,  and  her  niece,  Emilie  de  Beauharnais.  Six  months  after- 
wards she  came  to  inform  me  of  her  marriage  imth  n  Corsiean  gentleman, 
teha  had  been  brought  up  in  the  military  school,  and  ivas  then  a  general.  I 
Avas  requested  tn  communicate  this  information  to  her  daughier,  who 
Jong  lamented  her  mother's  change  of  name. 

*  "  I  was  also  desired  to  watch  over  the  education  of  little  Eugene 
Je  Beauharnais,  who  was  placed  at  St.  Germain,  in  the  same  school 
with  my  son. 

'"  My  nieces,  Mesdemoist'lles  Auguit,  were  with  me,  and  slept  in 
ihe  same  room  as  the  Mesdemoiselles  Beauharnais.  A  great  intimacy 
took  place  between  these  young  people.  Madame  de  Beauharnais  set 
out  fur  Italy,  and  left  her  children  with  me.     On  her  return,  after  the 

*  ■  The  brilliant  uid  rapid  lucceu  of  the  estublishnwnl  at  SL  Germain  uoa  undoubt- 
edlj  owing  to  Ilie  talcuts,  eiperience,  and  excellent  principles  of  Muiiinic  Cainpan. 
Nevf rtbeles),  It  must  be  allowed  that  aliv  wa«  woiidetlullv  jcnindHi  bj  public  upinimi 
~        irl,  ehcriili,  and  sliow  allentionio  any  person  who  hod  bceu-nl  cuun.waito  dtfj 
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triumphs  of  BuooaparU,  that  general  was  much  pleased  with  the  ii»- 
Iproveinent  of  his  step*daughter :  he  invited  me  to  dine  at  Malmaisoa, 
and  attended  two  representations  of  Esther,  at  my  school.'' ' — p«  xxviii. 

When  Buonaparte,  in  imitation*  of  Louis  XIV.,  resolved  to  rc- 
Tive  the  establishment  of  St.  Cyr,  at  Ecouen,  he  selected  Madame 
Campan  to  be  the  head  of  his  new  institution.  One  of  her  nieces 
(Mademoiselle  Augui^)  married  Marshal  Nej;  another  Mras  ladj 
of  hortour  to  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and,  in  short,  she  and  her  family 
were  at  the  height  at  once  of  court  favour  and  of  popular  conside- 
ration. 

So  touch  good  fortiine,  says  one  of  her  biographers,  n&tarally 
excited  envy.  Unpleasant  reports  were  circulated  as  to  the'  morak 
of  the  'school  of  St.  Germain's;  Buonaparte's  omnipotence,  how- 
ever, silenced  all  complaints  against  those  whom  he  protected.  But 
it  will  be  easily  believed  that,  on  the  overthrow  of  her  supposed 

£atron,  these  rumours  were  revived.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Level,  whose  wife,  educated  at  St.  Germain's,  had,  to  use  his  own 
jpbrasQ,  *  pass^e  des  bras  de  Murat  dans  ceux  de  Buonaparte,'  ac- 
cused Madame  Campan  of  having  contributed  to  the  irr^uiarities 
of  her  pupil.  To  the  outcry  which  Revel's  accusation  produced 
were  now  superadded  the  charge  of  treachery  to  the  queen ;  and 
the  violent  deaths  of  her  nephew  Ney,  of  her  niece  Madame  de 
Broc,  and  some  other  near  relations,  happening  about  the  same  time, 
reduced  Madame  Campan  to  a  state  of  depression  and  misery  easily 
to  be  conceived.  She  had  resolved  on  publishing  a  defence  of  her- 
self; but  this  idea  she  abandoned,  probably  because  she  found  that 
jusitice  was  done  to  her  by  other  hands.  Amongst  them  was  the 
celebrated  Count  de  Lally-Tolendal  and  the  Duchesse  de  Tourzel, 
whose  evidence  in  favour  of  her  fidelity  to  Marie  Antoinette  ra- 
taaoved  every  doubt  on  that  subject;  while  the  baseness  and  false- 
^lioods  which,  in  the  course  of  the  legal  investigation  of  Revel's 
case,  were  proved  upon  that  calumniator,  and  the  testimony  of,  per- 
haps, a  thousand  of  the  most  respectable  women  in  France,  whom 
she  had  educated,  cleared  Madame  Campan  from  the  other  atro«- 
city.     The  consolation  which  this  general  recognition  of  her  inno- 

*  Buonaparte's  laborious  Imitation  of  Louis  XIV.  reminds  us  of  a  fable  of  La  Foil- 
laiiit'f  >  which  no  lorer  of  nature  and  pleasantry  vrili  regret  to  see  here. 

*  Une  Grenouilieyit  un  bceaf* 
Qui  lui  semblait  de  belle  taille. 
Elle,  qui  n'6tait  pas  grosse  en  tout  comme  uu  oeuf, 
Envieuse,  s'^t^nd,  et  s'enfle,  ct  se  travaille 
Pour  ^galer  ranimal  en  grosseur : 
Disant,  Regardez  bien,  ma  soeur, 
£ft-ce  assez  ?  dites-mot,  n'y  suis-je  point  encore  ? 
Nenni.    M*y  Toici  done  ?  Point  du  tout.    M*yvoila? 
Yeus  n'en  approctiez  point.     La  chetive  pecore 
yunjia  si  bien  qu*elt€  crtva  ! 
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ceiice  must  Iiave  given  Madame  Campan,  was  but  stiurt-ltved.  In 
addition  to  the  family  misfortunes  ne  have  already  mentioned,  she 
was  now  overwhelmed  by  the  loss  of  her  only  eon,  '  This  violent 
crisis,'  as  the  editor  informs  us,  '  disturbed  her  whole  organization,' 
a  painful  illness  was  the  result,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fortitude  with 
which  she  sought  a  chance  of  health  in  a  painful  operation,  she  died 
on  die  iGlh  March,  182°. 

To  tliese  calumnies  against  Madame  Campan's  private  life  we 
have  reluctantly  alluded ;  but  attaching,  as  we  do,  an  high  histo- 
rical importance  to  her  work,  we  thought  that  we  might  be  taxed 
with  unfairness  if  we  suppressed  circumstances  which  could  nut 
but  affect  the  general  estimation  of  the  character  of  the  writer. 
We  are  glad  to  conclude  by  declaring,  that  we  are  firmly  and  en- 
tirely convinced,  that  the  charges  of  treachery  to  the  queen  arose 
from  mistake  and  misunderstanding;  while  those  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  tlie  seminary  were  suggested  by  malignity,  and  sup- 
ported only  by  falsehood. 

We  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  copious  extracts  from  a 
work  which  every  body  has  read  or  will  read.  No  doubt  large  se- 
lections from  it  would  be  an  easy  way  of  gratifying  our  readers; 
but  it  would  be,  as  we  have  just  said,  superfluous,  and  we  think 
that  we  iihnll  do  better  by  dedicating  the  space  we  can  spare  to 
this  work  to  some  general  observations  on  a  few  of  the  topics  which 
it  presents. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  iliese  is  the  intimate  view  which 
Madame  Campan  gives  of  the  temper,  disposition,  and  talents  of 
the  king  and  queen. 

It  is  a  problem,  and  of  no  very  easy  solution,  how  far  the  per- 
sonal characters  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  contributed 
to  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  Would  the  lirnmess  and  decision 
qf  Louis XIV.  have  averted  it? — Would  ihi^  careless  and  profligaia 
flexibility  of  Louis  XV.  have  rendered  its  current  smoother? — 
Prudence  might,  perhaps,  have  delayed  the  crisis,  and  courage  might 
have  directed  its  course ;  but  it  seems  as  if  Heaven,  for  purposes  in- 
scrutable to  himian  reason,  had  endowed  the  king  and  queen  with 
the  very  characters  which  were  most  certain  to  contribute  to  the 
overthrow  and  ruin  of  themselves,  their  family,  and  their  kingdom. 
The  king  was  brought  to  the  block  under  the  pretence  of  being  per- 
fidious and  a  tyrant.  Had  he  been  either,  he  would  probably  have 
saved  his  life,  and,  perhaps,  his  crown  ;  but  he  happened  to  carry 
even  to  a  blameable  excess  (politically  speaking)  the  contrary  vir- 
tues. He  was,  in  theory,  obstinately  attached  to  what  he  thought 
right,  but  nuidier  knew,  nor  would  learn,  how  to  bring  others  to  the 
same  opinion  ;  and  he  would  not  condescend  to  practise  diat  system 
of  compromise  by  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  private  and 

public, 
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pifblicy  miitt  be  conducted.  And  while  thus  fixed  1o  his  owa 
opinions,  and  thus  wanting  the  moral  power  of  propagaUng  dieni^ 
he  was  still  more  deficient  in  the  firmness  of  purpose  and  decisioa 
of  action  which  was  necessary  to  give  them  practical  effect.  A 
great  aversion  to  violence;  strong  religious  scruples;  a  real  love 
for  his  people;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these,  a  morbid  fondness  for 
popularity,  with  which  he  had  been  early  imbued^  rendered  him 
mcapable  of  exercising  the  necessary  force  of  authority.  His  truth 
and  justice  limited  his  disposition  to  reward,  and  his  tenderness  and 
bis  timidity  rendered  him  reluctant  to  punish.  In  short,  if  he  had. 
not  possessed,  in  extraordinary  combination,  the  arts  of  '  cooling 
•bis  friends  and  heating  his  enemies,'  he  could  never  have  been' 
driven,  on  the  lOth  of  August,  to  beg  a  degrading  asylum  in  the 
reporter's  box  of  the  National  Convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  prominent  political  accu- 
sations against  the  queen  were  her  ofiensive  German  pride ;  her. 
despotic  influence  over  her  husband ;  and  her  intrigues  with  the  eiie* 
mies  of  the  Revolution.  Alas !  the  reverse  of  all  this  led  her  to  the 
dungeon  and  the  scafibld.  The  simplicity  of  her  tastes  and  manners 
had  broken  down  the  old  etiquettes  which  fenced  tlie  throne,  and 
although  the  greater  vivacity  of  her  character  seemed  to  throw  her 
husband  into  the  shade,  yet  it  appears  that  she  never  had  influence 
euotigh  with  Louis  to  induce  him  to  take  one  steady  step  of  firm- 
ness, one  settled  measure  of  decision,  while  her  dutiful  and  afiec-. 
tionate  respect  prevented  her  from  lending  herself  secretly  to  mea- 
sures which,  though  they  might  have  saved  him,  he  never  could  b^ 
brought  to  countenance,  llie  queen  delineates  with  great  force 
and  Justice  the  king's  character  and  her  own  position. 

*  The  queen  was  also  very  uneasy  a^  to  what  would  take  place  at 
Paris  during  the  interval,  and  spoke  to  me  upon  the  king's  want  of 
energy,  but  always  in  terms  expressive  of  her  veneration  of  his  virtues, 
and  her  attachment  to  his  person.  '*  The  king,"  said  she,  **  is  not  a 
coward ;  he  possesses  abundance  of  passive  courage,  but  he  is  over- 
whielroed  by  an  awkward  shyness,  a  mistrust  of  himself,  which  proceeds 
from  his  education  as  much  as  from  his  disposition.  He  is  afraid  io 
command,  and,  above  all  things,  dread)  speaking  to  assembled  num- 
bers. He  lived  like  a  child,  and  always  ill  at  ease,  under  the  eyes  of 
Louis  XV.  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  constraint  confirmed  his 
timidity.  Circumstanced  as  we  are,  a  few  well -delivered  words,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Parisians  who  are  devoted  to  him,  would  multiply  the 
strength  of  our  party  a  hundred  fold  ;  he  will  not  utter  them.  What 
can  we  expect  from  those  addresses  to  the  people,  which  he  has  been* 
advised  to  post  up  ?  Nothing  but  fresh  outrages.  As  for  myself,  I 
could  do  any  thing,  and  would  appear  on  horseback,  if  necessary.  But 
if  1  were  really  .to  begin  to  act,  that  would  be  furnishing  arms  to  the 
king's  enemies ;  the  cry  against  the  Austrian,  and  against  the  sway  of  a 

female. 


Jemale,  would  become  general  in. France;  and, jmoreover,- by  showing 
myself,  I  should  render  the  king  a  mere  nothing.  A  queen^  who  is  not 
regent,  ought,  under  these  circumstances,  to  remain  passive,  and  pre- 
pare to  die  I* — vol.  ii.  pp.  23 1 — 233. 

The  king's  apathy,  or  timidity,  or  reserve-r-we  know  not  what  to 
call  so  extraordinary  a  defect — showed  itself  oii  amalt  occasions 
and  in  his  interior,  quite  as  much  as  in  public. 

*  The  two  king's  guards,  who  were  wounded  at  her  majesty^  door' on 
the  6th  of  October,  were  M.  du  Refpaire  and  M.  He  Miomaridre  de 
;Sainte-Mari«;  on  the  dreadful  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  the  latter 
took  the  post  of  the  former,  when  (from  his  wounds)  he  became  inca^ 
pable  of  maintaining  it, 

*  M.  de  Miomandre  was  at  Paris,  living  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
•another  of  the  guards,  M.  Bertrand,  who,>on  the  same  day,  received  a 
gun  shot  wound  from  the  brigands  in  another  part  of  the  castle.  These 
two  officers,  who  were  attended  and  cured  together  at  the  infirmary  of 
Versailles,  were  almost  constant  companions;  they  were,  one  day,  re- 
cognized at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  insulted.  The  queen  thought  it  ad- 
visable they  should  leave  Paris.  She  desired  me  to  write  to  M.de 
Miomandre,  and  tell  him  to  come  tome  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
and  then  to  communicate  to  him  her  wish  to  hear  of  his  being  in  safety^ 
and  she  ordered  me,  when  he  bad  m^de  up  his  mind  to  gOi  to  opei^tier 
chest,  and  tell  him  in  her  name,  that  gold  could  not  repay  such  a  ser«- 
vice  as  he  had  rendered;  that  she  hoped  some  day  to  be  in  sufficiently 
happy  circumstances  to  recompense  him  as  she  ought ;  but  that,  for 
the  present,  her  offer  of  money  was  only  that  of  a  sister  to  a  brother, 
and  that  she  requested  he  would  take  whatever  might  be  necessary  to 
discharge  his  debts  at  Paris  and  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  She 
told  me  also,  to  desire  he  would  bring  his  friend  Bertrand  with  him,  and 
to  make  him  the  same  offer  as  I  was  to  make  to  M.  de  Miomandre. 

*  I'hese  two  gentlemen  came  at  the  appointed  -hour,  and  accepted,  I 
think,  each  one  or  two  hundred  louis.  A  moment  afterwards  the  queen 
opened  my  door ;  she  was  accompanied  by  the  king  and  roadame  £li» 
zabeth  ;  the  king  stood  with  his  .back  against  the  fireplace;  the  queep 

^at  down  upon  a  sofa  and  madame  Elizabeth  sat  near  her;  I  placed 

myself  behind  the  queen,  and  the  two  guards  stood  facing  the  king. 

The  queen  told  them  that  the  king  wished  to  see,  before  they  went 

away^  two  of  the  brave  men  who  had  afforded  him  such  proofs  of 

courage  and  attachment.     Miomandre  spoke  and  said  all  that  the 

queen's  affecting  and  flattering  observations  were  calculated  to  inspire. 

Madame  Elizabeth  spoke  of  the  king's  sensibility^  the  queen  resumed 

'  the  subject  of  their  speedy  departure,  urging  the  necessity  of  it ;  but 

.the  king  was  silent ;  his  emotion  indeed  was  evident^  and  his  eyes  were 

.  suffused  with  the  tears  of  sensibility.    The  queen  rose,  the  king  went  out, 

.and  Madame  Elizabeth  followed  him ;  the  queen  stopped  and  said  to 

me,  in  the  recess  of  a  window  :  "  I, am  sorry  I  brought  the  king  here! 

1  am  sure  Elizabeth  thinks  with  me:  if  the  king  had  but  given  utterance 

to  a  fourth  part  of  what  he  thinks. of  those  brave  meU)  they  would  have 

been 
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been  tJi  ecitacies;  but  he  cnnnot  overcome  his  difTtdence."  ' — vol.  ii. 
PIi.  110— 113. 

This  seems  to  us  absolutely  incomprehensible;  anri  Louis's 
subsequent  conduct  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  Aogiist  might 
be  allributed  to  want  of  personal  courage,  if  such  an  instance  as 
the  foregoing  had  not  shown  that  the  reserve  arose  from  some  dif- 
ferent source. 

'  Al  four  o'clock,  the  queen  came  out  of  the  kings  chamber,  and  told 
us  she  hail  no  longer  any  hope;  thai  M.  Mandat,  who  had  gone  to  the 
ilnlel  de  Viile,  to  receive  further  orders,  had  just  been  assassinated; 
and  dial  the  people  were  at  that  time  carrying  his  headahout  thestreeiib 
Duy  came;  the  king,  the  qtieen,  madame  Elizabeth,  madame,  and  the 
dauphin,  went  down  to  pass  through  the  ranks  of  the  section!  of  the 
national  guard ;  ihe  cry  of  Vive  le  Roi !  was  heard  from  a  few  places. 
1  was  ai  a  window  on  the  garden  side  ;  I  saw  some  of  the  gunners  quil 
llieir  posts,  go  up  to  the  king,  and  thrust  their  lists  in  his  face,  insulting 
him  by  the  most  brutal  language.  Messieurs  de  Salvert  and  M.  do 
Briges  drove  ibem  off  in  a  spirited  manner.  The  king  was  as  pale  as  k 
corpse.  The  royal  family  came  in  again ;  the  queen  told  me  that  all 
was  lost;  that  the  king  had sliawn  no  energy ;  and  that  this  sort  of  re- 
view had  done  mare  liana  than  good.' — vol.  ii.  p.  344,  245. 

We  find  too  that  even  in  his  lowest  distress,  (which  perhaps  was 
during  the  few  days  that  he  passed  between  the  10th  of  August  and 
the  transfer  to  the  Temple,)  he  did  not  show  that  sensibility  of  his 
situation  which  he  could  not  but  have  felt — and  the  queen  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  indifference,  not  to  say  the  indelicacy,  of  his  conduct 
at  ihat  moment  when  he  was  exposed  to  the  critical  and  malignant 
eyes  of  his  enemies. — Yet  what  could  exceed  the  dignity  and  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  subsequent  period  of  his  life?  We  are  really  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  such  mural  contradictions;  but  we  sotnelimes 
incline  to  suspect  that  the  ill-timed  silence  and  still  more  ill-timed 
appetite,  which  afflicted  the  king's  friends,  may  have  been,  in  some 
degree,  an  awkward  effort  at  showing  tranquillity  and  Armness. 

T!ie  queen  was  at  first  idolised  by  the  nation.  Madame  Campaii 
suspects  that  there  was  an  aiili-jtiistriart  faction  which,  from  thp 
beginning,  endeavoured  by  slanders  and  libels  to  render  her  odious. 
We  cannot  agree  with  this  designation^a  faction  there  undoubt- 
edly was,  but  love  or  hatred  of  Austria  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
it  began  with  M.  D'Aiguillou  and  Madame  Dubarry,  eni-aged 
at  the  noble  scorn  with  which  this  princess  treated  thst  infamous 
faction.  To  them  succeded  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  profligacy, 
while  it  made  him  odious  to  the  king  and  queen,  rendered  him 
also  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  modes  by  which  he  could  repay  their 
hatred.  The  youth  and  gaity  of  the  queen,  who  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  her  marriage,  and  the  extraordinary  but  now  wei/- 
tillestcd  {ridiffcrcHce  of  llie  king  towards  her  penon,  which  lasted 

till 
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till  the  end  of  the  seveiltfa  year  of  their  union^  afforded  a  kind  of 
probability  to  the  slanders  which  were  circulated^  while  the  di84> 
use  of  the  eityttettes  of  the  court  seemed  to  afford  the  opportunity 
of  irregularities^  which,  under  the  old  court  r^gime>  could  ndt  hav^ 
occurred.  '  •  i  .     . 

The  importance  which  Madame  Caihpan  attaches  to  the  aboIi« 
tion  of  these  etiquettes  may  appear  to  savour  of  the  femhie-de« 
chambre;  but  we  are  much  deceived  if  the  philosopher  aiid  politi- 
cian, who  will  look  closely  at  the  subject,  be  pot  of  the  same 
opinion.  Sovereign  power  has  a  natural  tendency  to  abtise;'  the 
private  life  of  individuals  is  under  acontroul  (not  always  efiicacious 
even  in  that  class)  which  does  not  exist  for  princes-^— over  the  man^ 
ners  of  the  latter,  courtly  etiquettes  and  the  formalities  of j  official 
attendants  are  almost  the  only  restraints,  and  th^y  hav^  at  least  this 
^ood  effect,  that  while  they  operate  as  a  real  check  on  the  'maii- 
hers  of  princes,  they  also  afford  the  public  a  kind  of  guarantee  not 
.merely  for  the  personal  safety,  but,  in  some  degree,  for  the  decorous 
conduct  of  their  sovereigns.  ,  The  vulgar,  who  do  not  see,  and  tbe 
heedless  who  do  not  examine  these  etiquettes,  think  lightly  olf 
them.  In  France  they  had  become  a  subject  of  popular  reproach 
and  ridicule. — Marie  Antoinette  wa»  delighted  to  throw,  them  aside;; 
and  Louis,  whose  personal  habits  were  extremely  simply  and 
whose  mind  had  received  some  impression  from  the  philosopkes,  was 
not  very  strenuous  iu  support  of  these  '  idle  forms  and  antiquated 
prejudices.'  We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  a  few  sentences  of 
Madame  Campan  on  this  subject. 

*  Speaking  here  of  etiquette,  I  do  not  allude  to  that  order  of  state^ 
laid  down  for  days  of  ceremony  in  all  courts.  I  mean  those  minute 
ceremonies  that  were  observed  towards  our  kings  in  their  inmost  priva- 
cies, jn  their  hours  of  pleasure,  in  those  of  pain,  and  even  during  the 
most  revolting  of  human  infirmities. 

*  Under  this  sort  of  etiquette  our  princes  were  in  private  treated  as 
idols,  but  in  public  they  were  martyrs  to  decorum.  Marie  Antoinette 
found  at  Versailles  a  multitmle  of  customs  established  and  revered, 
which  appeared  to  her  insupportable.' 

'  One  of  the  customs  most  disagreeable  to  the  Queen,  was,  that  of 
dining  every  day  in  public.  Marie  Leckzinska  had  constantly  sub- 
mitted to  this  wearisome  practice:  Marie  Antoniette  followed  it  as 
long=  as  she  was  dauphiness.  The  dauphin  dined  with  her,  and  each 
braiKh  of  the  family  had  its  public  dinner  daily.  The  ushei:s  suffered 
all  decently  dressed  people  to  enter;  the  sight  was  the  delight  of  per- 
sons from  the  country. 

*  Very  ancient  usage  too,  required  that  the  queens  of  France  should 
appear  in  public,  surrounded  only  by  women  ;  even  at  meal  times,  no 
persons  of  the  other  sex  attended  to  serve  at  table ;  and  although  the 
king  ate  publicly  with  the  queen,  yet  he  himself  was  served  by  women, 
with  every  thing  which  was  presented  to  him  directly  at  table.     The 

queen, 
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qtieen,  upon  her  accession  to  the  throne,  abolished  this  usa^^  altoge* 
iher ;  she  also  freed  herself  from  the  necessity  of  being  followed,  in 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  by  two  of  her  women  in  court  dresses,  during 
those  hours  of  the  day,  when  the  ladies  in  waiting  were  not  with  her. 
From  that  time  she  was  accompanied  only  by  a  single  valet  de  cham- 
bre,  and  two  footmen.  All  the  errors  of  Marie  Antoinette  were  of  the 
same  description  with  those  which  I  have  just  detailed.  A  disiK)sition 
gradually  to  substitute  the  simple  manners  of  private  life  for  those  of 
Versailles,  was  more  injurious  to  her  than  she  could  possibly  have  ima- 
gined. 

*  The  queen  frequently  spoke  to  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,*  of  th^  perpe- 
tually recurring  ceremonies,  from  which  she  had  to  disengage  herself; 
and  I  observed,  that  always  after  having  listened  to  what  he  had -to  say 
on  the  subject,  she  very  complacently  indulged  in  philosophical  reveries 
on  '*  simplicity  under  the  diadem,''  and  '*  paternal  confidence  in  devoted 
subjects.**  This  pleasing  romance  of  royalty,  which  it  is  not  given  to  all 
sovereigns  to  realize,  flattered  the  tender  heart  and  youthful  fancy  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

'  Brought  up  in  a  court  where  simplicity  was  combined  with  majesty'; 
placed  at  Versailles  between  an  importunate  dame  d'honneur,  and  ah 
imprudent  adviser,  it  is  not  surprizing,  that  when  she  became  queen; 
she  should  be  desirous  of  evading  these  disagreeable  ceremonies,  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  which  she  could  not  see :  this  error  sprung 
from  a  true  feeling  of  sensibility/ — vol.  i.  pp.  96 — 100. 

The  continued  and  successive  abolition  of  the  forms  with  which 
a  queen  of  France  was  surrounded,  gave  a  colour,  or  at  least 
afforded  the  occasion,  for  all  those  monstrous  calumnies  which  were 
propagated  against  the  queen.  Not  one  of  them — neither  the  mid^ 
night  walks — the  orgies  of  Trianon — the  levities  of  the  society  at 
Madame  de  Polignac's — the  prodigality  of  her  toilette — nor,  above 
all,  the  atrocious  details  of  the  famous  affair  of  the  necklace-^ 
could  have  been  imagined,  if  the  old  etiquettes  of  the  court  had  not 
been  disused  :  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  derive  the  insidting 
nickname  of  the  Madame  f^eto,  given  by  the  jacobins  to  the  queen 
herself,  from  that  of  Madame  U Etiquette  given  by  her,  with  too 
much  levity,  to  the  Countess  de  Noailles,  her  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

This  principle  of  lowering  the  regal  dignity  to  the  simplicity 
of  private  life,  however  amiable  in  its  motives,  was,  and  ever  will 
be,  when  practically  applied,  injurious.  Our  readers  will  re-  * 
collect  that  most  of  the  detestable  libels  which,  for  so  many  years 
inundated  the  press,  against  our  late  most  excellent  and  virtuous 
sovereign,  were  founded  on  a  few  circumstances  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  condescended  to  put  away  some  portion  of  the  reserve 
and  dignity  of  the  royal  station.     A  certain  degree  of  constraint  on 

*  He  had  been  the  queen's  preceptor. 

his 
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his  own  feelings  and  wishes  ia  tile  jirice  at  wliirli  every  public 
functiunary  must  nurcliasetlie  public  respect;  and  kings  being  the 
highest  ill  tbf.  scale,  must  buy  it  the  dearest.  This  both  Louis  and 
Marie- Antoinette  diiicovered  when  too  late.  ' 

It  was  at  last  the  disregard,  by  the  National  Assembly,  of  apoint  of 
etiquette,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  king  to  the  degradation  iutn 
which  he  had  fallen  and  to  the  danger  to  which  he  was  destined. 

The  king  had  vohintarily  offered  to  accept  liie  constitulion  in  the 
very  hnll  of  the  Assembly.  A  preliminary  debate  on  the  manner  of 
receiving  him  ended  in  the  resolution,  that  the  members  should  be 
seated,  wliile  the  king  should  stand — tlie  king,  however,  eat  down^ 
and  not  rising  when  the  president  rose  to  answer  him,  the  latter  sat 
down  also  and  addressed  him  sitting.  Madame  Campan  must  de- 
scribe how  these  insults  affected  the  king. 

*  The  queen  attended  the  sitting  in  a  private  boK.     1  remarked  her 
total  silence,  and  llie  det;[i  grief  which  was  depicted  iii  1 
on  her  return. 

'  The  king  came  to  ber  apartment  the  private  way : 
features  were  much  changed;  the  queen  uttered  an 
surprize  at  his  appearance.  1  thought  he  was  ill;  but  woai  was  my 
.affliction,  when  I  heard  the  unroituiiale  monarch  say,  as  be  threw  him- 
self intu  a  chair,  and  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  :  "  All  is  lost ! 
All!  madam,  and  you  are  witness  to  this  humiliation!    What!  Youaie 

come  into  France  to  see  ."    These  words  were  interrupted  by 

sobs  ;  the  queen  threw  hetself  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and  pressed 
him  in  her  arms.  I  remained  with  them,  not  from  any  blameable  cu- 
riosity, but  from  a  stupefaction,  which  rendered  me  incapable  of  deter- 
mining what  [  ought  to  do.  The  queen  said  to  me:  Ok!  go,  go!  with 
an  accent  which  expressed  :  "  Do  not  remain  to  see  the  dejection  and 
despair  of  your  Bovereign!"  ' — vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

It  may  be  wondered  that  the  king  should  feel  so  deeply  an  iDsult 
which  appears  trivial  compared  with  those  he  had  often  suffered  on 
the  6lh  of  October,  the  defeated  jour  ney  to  St.  Cloud,  and  the  return 
frbni  Vareiines;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  former  indignities 
-were  tlie  result  of  individual  insolence  or  the  ebullition  of  (he 
popular  madness  ;  but  in  this  afTair  tlie  king  cniild  not  mistake  the 
■olemn  and  calculated  resolution  of  the  National  Assetiibly — from 
tthat  hour  be  saw  that  he  was  no  longer  king,  and  the  very  cere- 
iiiioiiy  of  his  inauguration  gave  him  a  clear  prospect  of  his  ap- 
proaching deposition. 

One  other  topic  we  must  advert  to, — Madame  Campan  repre- 
sents the  queen  as  insinuating  that  the  £nglish  ministry,  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  Pitt,  fomented,  by  intrigues  and  bribes,  these  fatal  dis- 
turbances. This  would  seem  to  justify  a  doubt  of  Madame 
Canipan's  veracity ;  for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  queen  should 
have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  at  home,  and  of 
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the  wishes  and  powers  of  our  minitttry,  as  to  have  believed  for  a 
«noment  so  absurd  a  calumny.    That  the  jacobins,  who  survived 
the  revolution,  ashamed  of  thenitfelves,  should  wish  to  throw  the 
odium  of  their  own  e^Lcesses  upon  England,  and  that  the  French 
nation  should  be  anxious  to  believe  that  it  was  not  alone  guilty,  is 
natural  enough,  and  accounts  fqr  the  repetition  in  books  published 
even  down  to  this  day,  of  a  charge  which  every  well  informed  man 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  knows  to  be  utterly  false ; 
but  tliat  the  queen  should  have  given  cr^it  to  it  seems  very  siur* 
prising,  and  the. fact  might,  if  uncontradicted   or  unexplained, 
ico^rm  our  neighbours  in  an  error  which  it  would  be  their  in* 
ter^st  to  maintain.     We  are  not  disposed  to  contradict  it ;  we  be- 
lieve the  queen  may  at  a  very. early  period  have  expressed  the  opi- 
nion stated  by  Madame  Campan — the  reason,  however,  of  that 
.opinion  can  be  explained.     In  the  first  place,  the  conduct  of 
France,  in  exciting  the  American  insurgents  against  their  soyere^i^ 
was  disapproved  of  by  a  large  party  in  France,  and  in  their  private 
minds  by  the  king  and  queen  themselves ;  they,  therefore,  and  the 
public  in  general,  admitting  that  retaliation  would   be   natural, 
were,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  attempted.     Se- 
condly, a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  England; was  the  pro^ 
fessed  object  of  the  reformers,  and  the  jinglomanes,  as  they  were 
emphatically  called,  were  the  most  violent  partizans  of  the  Re;> 
volution.;  tne  English  nation,  therefore,  was  not  unnaturally  sup- 
posed to   favour  the  projects  of  its  panegyrists  and   imitators. 
.Thirdly,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  often  came  amongst  us,  and.  mixed 
9L  good  deal  in  our  society  and  amusements,  and  though  that  made 
little  sensation  here,  it  made  a  great  one  in  France  ;  for  he  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  of  St.  Louis  who  ever 
rvisited  England.    The  English  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were, 
(therefore,  easily  united  in  the  opinion  of  the   rest  of  the  royal 
•family,  who  were  jealous  of  that  prince's  proceedings.     Fotirthly, 
a  rebellion  against  the  king,  being,  as  it  seemed,  quite  inexplicable 
in  a  nation  which  piqued  itself  on  an  idolatrous  love  for  its  mo- 
narchs,  it  became  necessary  to  discover  some  external  cause  for  so 
strange  an  alteration;  and,  finally,  the  joy  with  which  the  British 
.nation  seemed  to  hail  the  dawn  of  French  liberty,  coupUd  with 
the  reserve   which  our  ministry  felt  itself  obliged  to   maintain 
towards  that  of  France,  tended  to  increase  suspicions  already  e^ 
.cited.     The  Baron  de  Bezenval,  who  was  much  in  the  confidence 
of  the  queen,  and  who  commanded  the  troops  in  Paris,  at  the  first 
riot  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  gives,  in  a  few  words,  the 
grounds  on  which  he  for  a  moment  believed  that  England  fomented 
these  disturbances.   After  describing  the  destruction  of  M.  Reveil- 
ion's  manufactory,  and  stating  that  it  was  not  done  by  the  Parisians, 

but 
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but  by  people  hired  from  the  comitrj  to  commit  this  disorder 
— *  This/  headds^  *  satisfied  me  that  the  riots  of  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Antoine  was  the  explosion  of  a  mine  charged  by  hostile  hands.— 
1  thought  it  nmst  come  from  England^  not  dari/tg,  at  that  time,  to 
suspect  altogether  the  Duke  of  Orleans/ — Mem.  de  Bezenval,  voL 
ii.  p.  i348. 

A  short  time,  however,  removed  all  doubt  that  the  Duke  was 
the  prime  mover  in  these  atrocious  scenes ;  and  although  some 
persons  might  be  still  absurd  enough  to  think  that  the  English  mi- 
nistry were  inclined  to  favour  his  infamous  attempts,  yet  it  is  quite 
evident  that  neither  the  king  nor  queen  could  have  been  of  that  opi-? 
nion,  when,  after  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  sent  by  his  majesty  on  a  public  mission  to  England: — the 
mission  was,  indeed,  a  pretext,  concerted  with  La  Fayette,  to  get 
the  Duke  out  of  the  way  of  the  criminal  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  authors  of  the  violences  of  the  6th  of  October ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  king,  or  his  ministers,  had  suspected  that  England 
afforded  any  countenance  to  the  duke,  he  never  would  have  been 
sent  to  us  in  a  character  so  much  more  respectable  than  that  of  a 
jockey  or  a  gambler,  in  which  only  we  had  before  seen  him. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  we  dwell  too  long  on  so  absurd  ai 
report ;  but  the  countenance  given  to  it  by  those  expressions  of 
the  queen,  and  by  similar  statements  of  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  and 
the  Marquis  and  Comte  de  Bouill6,  in  their  lately-republished  Me- 
moirs, renders  us  very  desirous  of  setting  at  rest  so  important  an 
historical  question.  We  have,  therefore,  made  personal  inquiries 
from  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  affairs  of  the  day  ;  we  have  consulted  political  friends  and 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  we  have  had  access  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  ministers  and  ambassadors ; — and  we  can^ 
on  a  careful  review  of  the  whole,  take  upon  ourselve^  to  say,  that 
there  is  fiot  the  slightest  truth  in,  nor  any  colour  for ,  the  suspicion 
that  England  fomented,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  revolur 
tionary  disturbances  of  France;  and  that,  on  the  colitrary,  the 
English  sovereign  and  ministers  viewed  them  with  unfeigned  regret 
'  -a  feeling,  from  the  full  manifestation  of  which,  they  were  only 
prevented  by  their  respect  and  regard  for  the  monarch  himself;  by 
their  reluctance  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  love  which  his  people 
professed  towards  him ;  and  by  their  anxiety  not  to  afford  the  ill- 
disposed  in  either  country,  the  slightest  excuse  for  accusing  Louis 
of  having  asked,  or  the  King  t)f  England  of  having  oflFered,  any 
interference  in  the  internal  afl'airs  of  France. 
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Art.  X. — Royal  Memoirs^ — containing  1.  -4  Narrative  of 
the  Journey  to  Varennes.  By  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Angoa*' 
Ifeme;  printed  uniformly  with  Mad.  de  Cam  pan. — 2.  A  Narra* 
tive  of  the  Journey  to  Bruxelles  and  Cobientz  in  1791-  By 
Monsieur,  now  Louis  XVIII.  King  of  France. — And  3; 
Private  Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  the  Temple^  from  the  Im- 
prisonment of  the  Koyal  Family  to  the  Death  of  the  Dauphin. 
By  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  d'AngouI^me.  8vo.  Liondon. 
Murray.     1823. 

nPHIS  volume  might  have  been  considered  under  the  last  Article, 
-^  for  it  exactly  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  Madame  Campan's 
work ;  the  first  two  tracts  give  us  the  details  of  the  jouraey  to  Va- , 
rennes  of  which  that  lady  was  uninformed,  and  the  latter  takes  up 
the  history  of  the  royal  family  at  the  very  moment  when  Madame 
Campan  leaves  it  off — the  imprisonment  in  the  Temple.  They 
are  not  perhaps  of  so  much  historical  importance  as  Madame 
Campan's  work,  because  they  treat  of  unquestioned  topics,  but  they 
possess,  perhaps,  a  still  higher  interest,  and  are  not,  vi'e  think,  less 
entertaining.  The  tracts  are,  indeed,  of  very  different  characters, 
and,  we  will  add,  unequal  nierit,  but  they  are,  on  this  very  account, 
the  more  valuable,  and  we  greatly  doubt  whether  there  ever  before 
appeared  any  volume  under  the  name  of  royal  authors  to  which  we 
could  so  safely  assign  to  the  royal  personages  the  real  composition 
of  the  work.  Frederick  himself,  the  most  voluminous  as  well  as 
the  ablest  of  them,  borrowed  occasionally  the  correcting  pen  of 
Voltaire ;  but  we  think  we  may  assert  that  Louis  XVIll.  and  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme  have  not  condescended  to  accept  any  such 
assistance,  and  that  we  have  in  this  volume  not  only  the  facts  of 
which  they  were  witnesses,  but  the  sentiments  they  felt  expressed 
in  the  very  words  which  the  occasions  prompted. 

The  Duchess's  account  of  the  flight  to  Varennes  was  given  by 
her  to  Mr.  Weber,  her  mother's  foster-brother,  who,  after  esca- 
ping the  massacres,  both  of  the  10th  of  August  and  the  2d  of 
September,  reached  England  in  the  latter  end  of  1792.  The 
narrative  itself  is  very  characteristic;  it  is  marked  by  the  simpli- 
city and  naivet6  of  the  age  and  sex  of  the  young  and  inexperienced 
traveller.  She  tells  what  happened  under  her  own  eyes,  but  she 
neither  indulges  in  conjectures  on  the  causes  of  the  events,  nor  in 
regrets  at  their  consequences.  Of  such  a  narrative,  which  is  very 
short,  extracts  can  explain  neither  the  merits  nor  defects  ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  manner,  quote  her 
account  of  the  escape  of  the  royal  family  from  the  Tuilleries. 

*  My  brother  was  wakened  by  my  mother,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel 
brought  him  down  to  my  mothers  apartment,  where  I  also  came: 
there  we  found  one  of  the  body-guard,  called  Monsieur  ^e  Maiden, 

who 
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ivho  was  to  assist  our  departure.  My  mother  came  in  and  out  several 
times  to  see  us.  They  dressed  my  brother  as  a  little  girl :  he  looked 
beautiful,  but  he  was  so  sleepy  that  he  could  not  stand,  ^nd  did  not 
know  what  we  were  all  about.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  we  were 
going  to  do  ;  he  answered,  '^  I  suppose  to  act  a  play^  since  we  have  all 
got  these  odd  dresses." 

*  At  half-past  ten,  when  we  were  all  ready,  my  mother  herself  con* 
ducted  m  to  the  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  court ;  which  was  exposing 
herself  to  great  risk,  Madame  de  Tourzel,  my  brother  and  I  got  into  the 
carriage  ;  M.  de  Fersen  was  the  coachman.  To  deceive  any  one  that 
might  follow  us,  we  drove  about  several  streets  ;  at  last  we  returned  to 
the  little  Carrousel,  which  is  close  to  the  Tuilleries.  My  brother  was 
fast  asleep  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  under  the  petticoats  of  Ma- 
dame de  Tourzel.  We  saw  M.  de  la  Fayette  go  by,  who  had  been  at 
my  father's  coucher.  There  we  remained  waiting  a  full  hour,  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on :  never  did  lime  appear  so  tedious  ! 

'  Madame  de  Tourzel  was  to  travel  under  the  name  of  the  Baroness 
de  KorfF:  my  brother  and  I  were  to  be  her  two  daughters,  under  the 
names  of  Amelia  and  Aglae ;  my  mother  was  to  be  Madame  Rochet, 
our  governess  ;  my  aunt  a  female  companion,  called  Rosalie  ;  and  my 
father  was  to  be  our  valet-de-chambre,  under  the  name  of  Durand. 

*  At  last,  after  waiting  a  long  hour,  I  observed  a  woman  loitering 
about  the  carriage.  I  was  afraid  that  we  should  be  discovered  ;  but  I 
was  made  easy  by  seeing  our  coachman  open  the  carriage-door,  and 
that  the  woman  was  my  aunt ;  she  had  escaped  alone  with  one  of  her 
attendants.  In  stepping  into  the  carnage,  she  trod  on  my  brother,  who  , 
was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he  had  the  courage  not  to  cry  out. 

*  My  aunt  told  us  that  all  was  quiet,  and  that  my  father  and  mother 
would  be  with  us  presently.  My  father,  indeed,  arrived  very  soon 
after,  and  then  my  mother,  with  one  of  the  body-guards  who  was  to 
accompany  us.*-^pp.  9 — 13. 

But  besides  any  individual  interest  which  oiay  be  excited  by  tliis 
work,  it  is,  as  the  translator  remarks,  curious  on  another  account. 
The  journey  to  Varennes  affords  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  historical  trutb^and  affords  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  historical  scepticism.  There  have  been  pub- 
lished at  least  ten  narratives  by  eye-witnesses  of,  and  partakers  ia 
these  transactions,  viz.  the  Duchess  herself — the  two  Messrs.  de 
BouiI16 — the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  and  his  servant  James  Brissac — 
Messrs.  de  Damas  and  Deslons,  two  of  the  officers  who  com- 
manded detachments  on  the  road — Messrs.  De  Moustier  and  Valori, 
the  two  gardes  du  corps  who  accompanied  the  king--— and,  finally, 
M.  de  Fontanges,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who,  though  not  him- 
self a  party  to  the  transaction,  is  supposed  to  have  written  from  the 
information  of  the  queen ;  and  all  these  ten  narratives  contradict 
each  other,  soine  on  trivial  and  some  on  more  essential  points,  but 
in  every  case  in  a  wonderful  and  inexpjicable  manner.    The  editor 
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of  the  Ducliess's  work  has  collected  some  of  these  variances-^and 
a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  accuracy  they  make. 
Madame  distinctly  remembers  that  the  queen  Aerse^  took  her  and 
her  brother  to  the  carriage  at  the  great  risk  of  beifig  herself  dis- 
covered; yet  it  would  seem,  not  merely  from  all  the  other  evi- 
dence, but  from  the  queen's  own  defence  on  her  trial,  that  this  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  queen  did  not  conduct  her  children  to  the 
carriage.  M.  de  Valori,  who  attended  the  king,  says  that  M.  de 
Moustier  conducted  the  queen,  and  MM.  de  Choiseul,  de  Bouill6, 
and  tlie  archbishop  agree  that  De  Moustier,  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  streets,  led  her  astray,  and  lost  a  full  hour  before  he  could  find 
the  carriage.  M.  de  Moustier,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  he  had 
not  the  honour  of  conducting  the  queen,  and  does  not  even  recollect 
tliat  M.  de  Valori  attended  the  king.  Again — M.  de  Choiseul 
states  that  Madame  Elizabeth  escaped  first,  then  the  queen,  and 
finally  the  king.  M.  de  Valori,  who  followed  the  king,  and  even 
picked  up  a  buckle  which  he  had  dropt,  recites  the  same  order  of 
march,  but  adds  that  an  accident  threw  the  queen  a  few  minutes 
behind,  while  all  the  other  accounts  agree  in  stating,  as  a  fact, 
which  had  the  most  fatal  consequences  on  the  subsequent  events, 
that  the  queen's  mistake  lost  a  J  nil  hour  of  precious  time.  These 
points  are  not  very  material,  but  we  adduce  them  as  specimens  of 
the  variances  with  which  the  events  at  every  post  and  stage  are  re- 
presented by  every  one  who  describes  them,  not  from  any  object  or 
interest  to  conceal  the  truth,  but  from  the  mere  inaccuracy  of 
human  observation,  and  the  mere  infirmity  of  human  memory. 

The  whole  affair,  however,  is  worth  an  attentive  perusal  and  con- 
sideration. It  is  at  this  moment  the  subject  of  a  somewhat  pole- 
mical discussion  between  M.  de  BouiI16  the  younger  and  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul,  and  excites  considerable  feeling  in  Paris.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  No  single  event,  perhaps,  ever  had  such  im- 
portant consequences  as  the  arrest  of  the  king  at  Varennes ;  other 
and  perhaps  as  great  consequences  might  probably  have  followed 
his  escape,  but  they,  at  least,  would  not  have  been  the  events  which 
followed  Jiis  arrest — the  20th  of  June,  the  10th  of  August,  the  2d 
of  September — the  execution  of  the  king,  of  the  queen  and  of  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth — the  anarchy,  the  republic,  the  consulate,  the  em- 
pire, and  the  double  restoration — could  never  have  occurred :  what 
eke  might  have  happened,  would  be  a  vain  and  idle  conjecture,  but 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  this  affair, 
on  which  the  destinies  of  the  whole  world  hung,  and  to  observe  by 
what  an  extraordinary,  by  what  an  almost  miraculous  combination 
of  petty  accidents  the  design  was  defeated — and  defeated  only  at 
the  moment  and  at  the  place  where  the  danger  might  have  been 
considered,  according  to  all  calculation  and  reasoning,  as  past. 
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II.  The  second  tract  is  a  relation  by  the  present  king  of  France 
of  his  simultaneous  and  more  successful  attempt  to  escape.  He 
left  Paris  the  same  night  as  the  king,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the 
young  Count  D'Avaray  he  effected  his  passage  to  Bruxelles.  We 
must  agree  with  the  English  editor  of  this  work  that '  it  does  not 
place  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  very  high  in  the  list  of  royal  au- 
thors, as  the  style  is  bad,  the  observations  puerile,  and  the  senti- 
ments, far  from  noble ;'  but  we  also  agree  with  him  that  it  has  a 
certain  degree  of  interest ;  and  as  no  inconsiderable  share  of  French 
politics  has,  since  the  Restoration,  hinged  on  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  monarch,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  trace  in  this  narrative 
the  course  of  his  feelings  and  the  turn  of  his  mind. 

We  know  not  what  our  readers  will  think  of  the  following  account 
of  his  departure  from  the  Luxembourgh  : — 

*  As  soon  as  my  valet-de-chambre  was  gone,  I  got  up  again,  end 
drawing  close  the  curtains  of  my  bed,  I  took  the  few  effects  I  meant  to 
carry  with  me  and  went  into  my  closet,  of  which  I  shut  the  door,  and 
from  that  moment,  either  from  pre-sentiment,  or  from  confidence  in 
D'Avaray,  I  felt  that  I  was  already  out  of  France.     D'Avaray  (who  was 
waiting  for  me  in  the  private  apartments)  dressed  me,  and  when  I  was 
so,  I  remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  my  cane  and  a  second  snuff-box 
which  I  wished  to  bring  away. — I  was  going  back  to  look  for  them ; 
but  D'Avaray  would  not  permit  such  rashness,  and  I  did  not  persist  in 
my  intention.    The  clothes  fitted  me  very  well,  but  the  wig  was  a  littJt? 
too  tight ;  however,  as  it  fitted  tolerably,  and  as  I  was  resolved,  when- 
ever I  could,  to  keep  a  large  round  hat  with  a  great  tri-coloured 
cockade  over  my  eyes,  the  ill-fitting  of  the  wig  did  not  give  us  much 
trouble.     In  crossing  the  private  apartments,  D'Avaray  told  me  that 
there  was  a  carriage  like  our  own  waiting  in  the  great  court  of  the 
Luxembourg;  this  made  him  uneasy,  but  I  quieted  him  by  acquainting 
him  that  it  was  my  wife's,  yet  when  we  were  on  the  stairs,  he  desired  me 
to  wait  and  went  to  see  if  it  were  still  there.    Not  seeing  it,  he  returned^ 
saying,  "  Come  along  With  Twe," — "  J  am  ready y*  I  replied,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  our  carriage,  which  was  a  viz-a-viz.     By  accident  I  had 
placed  myself  with  my  back  to  the  horses.    "  What,"  said  D'Avaray j 
"  You  are  ceremonious?"  "  Faith,"  said  I,  "  here  I  am." — He  did  not 
persist  in  his  compliment,  and  directing  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
Pont  Neuf,  we  left  the  Luxembourg.' — p.  43—47. 

^'  This  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  very  high  style  either  of 
writing  or  feeling ;  and  as  we  are  informed  that  the  King  himself 
corrected  the  press  of  the  French  copy  we  are  rather  surprised  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  few  words  of  English  are  printed;  but  we 
confess  that  the  passage  which  immediately  follows  excites  different 
sensations. 

^  My  joy  which  I  felt  at  having  escaped  from  my  prison,  a  joy  which 
D'Avaray  sincel^ely- shared,  turned  all  our  thoughts  towards  gaiety, 
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And,  accordingWt  our  Jirti  impulse^  after  crosnng  the  tfaresholdy  vas  to 
sing  a  verse  of  the  parody  of  the  Opera  of  Peaelope — 

"  Qa  va  toa, 
Qa  prend  bien^ 
11$  ne  se  doutent  de  rien* ' — p.  46. 

We  should  have  thought  the  fear  with  which  this  prince  regarded 
his  own  jailors  might  have  given  him  some  sympathetic  alarm  for 
the  fate  of  his  wife,  his  brother,  Uie  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  at  that  moment  in  the  agonies  of 
escape :  and  we  are  a  little  surprised  that  the  Prince  did  not  ex- 
press his  joy  in  a  more  appropriate  manner,  when  we  find  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage,  that  he  possessed  sentiments  of  religion  almost 
amounting  to  superstition.  When  he  took  leave  of  his  sister,  the 
saint-like  Elizabeth, '  she  presented  him  with  a  crucifix,  saying,  dear 
brother,  you  are  blessed  with  a  sense  of  religion,  allow  me  to  give 
vou  this  image,  which  cannot  but  bring  you  happiness.  I  accepted 
It,  as  may  be  well  believed,  with  equal  pleasure  and  gratitude.' — 
p.  39*  These  sentiments  were  strangely  evinced  in  the  sequel.  In 
the  course  of  the  journey,  the  Prince  used  to  amuse  himself  in  exa- 
mining the  physiognomies  of  the  postilions,  and  in  judging,  by  their 
looks,  whether  he  was  likely  to  be  well  or  ill  driven  tlie  next  stage. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  observes — 

'  This  postilion  justified  but  too  well  the  inference  which  I  had 
drawn  from  his  countenance;  for  nothing  could  drive  worse — we 
agreed  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the  president  of  the  jacobin 
society  of  Soissons.  But  although  I  seemed  to  make  light  of  this,  ffelt 
in  truth  a  real  anxiety;  I  had  within  the  last  few  miles  discovered  that 
I  had  forgotten  at  Paris  the  image  which  my  sister  had  given  me,  and 
without  being  more  devout  than  my  neighbours,  this  loss  really  dis- 
turbed me,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  more  anxiety  than — thtit  of  my 
eane  and  snuff-box  T — p.  53. 

Now,  without  being  more  devout  than  our  neighbours,  we  heartily 
wish  that  the  prince,  who  valued  his  image  more  than  his  cane  and 
snutf-box,  had  returned  thanks  to  Him  whom  the  image  repre- 
sented, for  his  deliverance,  instead  of  singing  the  fag  end  of  an  old 
song.  As  his  Majesty  was,  at  this  period,  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
we  are  a  little  surprised  at  this  exuberance  of  musical  gaiety, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  habitual ;  for  on  another  occa- 
sion, in  which  the  travellers  escaped  a  very  pressing  danger  in 
Laon — *  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  out  of  the  town,*  says  his  Ma- 
jesty, '  we  sang  with  all  our  hearts  La  Fictoire  est  a  nous.*  Again — r 
on  his  passing  the  frontiers,  he  tells  us  that  he  thanked  God  for 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty;  and  then  he  adds,  that  he  pulled  off  his 
tricolour  cockade  to  a  tune  of  G luck's  opera  of  Armide,  and  dis- 
cussed with  D'Avaray  the  distribution  of  their  apartments  at  the  inn 
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at  Mons,  '  by  parodying  the  lines  of  Hippolyte  and  Aricie,  that 
begin  with — under  the  standard  of  Mars,  and  changing  "  mis/br- 
tunes"  into  "  mattresses,"  at  which  we  laughed  heartily.' — p.  79- 

VVe  have  no  objection  to  gaiety  en  terns  et  /ieu— desipere  in  loco 
— butali  thianingtngand  parodying,  merely  because  he  had  individu- 
ally escuped,  while  the  fate  of  his  whole  family  was  in  fearful  sus- 
pense, seems  to  us  to  have  been  very  simple  and  very  sellish. 

Just  as  bad  is  the  anxiety  everywhere  expressed  about  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper;  in  one  place,  four  pages  are  employed  in  de- 
scribing his  fear  of  having  a  bad  meal,  and  his  '  very  great  and 
very  agreeable  surprise'  at  finding,  on  the  contrary,  thai  the  eatables 
were  tolerable,  and  the  wine  excellent,  (p.  104.) 

In  candour,  however,  we  are  bound  to  e^tract  his  ohh  expression 
of  the  feelings  with  which  be  beard  of  the  arrest  of  the  King. 

'The  grief  which  I  felt  is  easily  imagined,  Iregrelted  the  success 
of  my  own  enterprise.  I  for  a  moment  thought  of  retiring  into  France, 
reassuming  the  chains  from  which  I  had  escaped,  and  sharing  the  fate 
of  my  unfortunate  family ;  but,  on  reflection,  1  saw  that,  without  being 
of  any  service  to  them,  such  a  step  would  not  only  ruin  me,  but  also 
one  who  was  much  dearer  to  me,  my  friend,  my  deliverer,  D'Avaray, 
whom  nothing  could  induce  to  leave  me.  •  •  Tears,  which  would  not 
flow  at  the  first  moment,  now  relieved  me,  and  so  far  allayed  my  agita- 
tion, that  I  was  able  to  consider  more  calmly  the  new  duties  to  which 
these  unfortunate  events  had  destined  me.' — p.  IO6, 

It  is  also  to  be  stated,  in  favour  of  this  prince's  gratitude,  that 
every  part  of  his  work  expresses  the  most  sincere  and  alfectionale 
attachment  to  M.  D'Avaray,  to  whom  the  work  itself  is  inscribed 
in  a  dedication,  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better,  if  it  had 
been  less  ostentatiously  written.  M.  D'Avaray  died  in  exile,  but 
the  king's  gratitude  has,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  survived,  and  finds 
a  consolation  in  conferring  on  the  father  of  bis  deceased  friend,  his 
favour  and  his  friendship, 

II L.  The  third  of  these  tracts  is  in  every  respect  the  most  vnliiable 
and  interesting  of  all,  as  well  from  the  circumstances  it  relates  as 
from  the  character  of  the  narrator.  These  Memoirs  were  written, 
it  seems,  by  the  only  survivor  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Temple, — 
tlie  Duchess  of  Angoulfime. 

Her  name  does  not  indeed  appear  in  the  title-page,  but  the  work 
is  avowed  at  Paris ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  which  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  afford  internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

The  notes  from  which  it  has  been  composed  were  either  made, 
we  are  informed,  at  the  moment  by  stealth,  and  with  pencils  which 
her  Royal  Highness  contrived  to  conceal  from  her  persecutors,  or 
were  added  immediately  after  her  release  from  prison. 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  passages  are  obscure,  and  one 
(J  G  4  or 
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or  two  contradictory:  there  arc  frequent  repetitions/and  a  general 
want  of  arrangement.  All  these,  which  would  be  defects  in  a 
regular  history,  increase  the  value  of  this  Journal:  they  attest  its 
authenticity,  and  forcibly  impress  on  our  minds  the  cruel  circum- 
stances of  perplexity  and  anxiety  under  which  it  was  written ;  and 
the  negligence  and  disorder,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  in  wbicii 
the  Princess  appears  before  us,  become  her  misery  better  than  a 
more  careful  and  ornamented  attire. 

It  is  a  great  proof  of  her  good  taste,  as  well  as  of  her  conscien- 
tious veracity,  that  she  has  not  permitted  any  polishing  hand  to 
smooth  down  the  colloquial  simplicity  of  her  style,  and  the  irregular, 
but  forcible  touches  of  her  expression.  It  will,  however,  be  ob- 
served, on  a  comparison  with  the  narrative  of  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
that  the  princess,  when  she  wrote  these  later  Memoirs,  had  acquired 
a  greater  facility  of  expression,  and  a  wider  range  of  retJection. 

There  are  some  little  difTerences  on  minor  points  between  her 
Royal  Highness's  account  and  those  of  M.  Hue  and  Clery.  Tliese 
might  have  been  easily  corrected  or  omitted :  but,  again,  we  think 
the  Duchess,  or  whoever  has  edited  the  work,  has  acted  with  per- 
fect good  taste  and  judgment,  in  leaving  these  passages  as  they 
were  originally  written.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare hers  with  the  two  other  accounts  will  see  that  these  trifling 
variances  (and  they  are  very  trifling),  instead  of  invalidating,  support 
the  credit  of  all  the  narrators,  and  prove  that  they  all  faithfully 
record  the  information  which  they  severally  received. 

This  work  was  published  in  1817,  but  we  know  not  by  what 
accident  it  escaped  our  observation.  It  has  been  of  late  repub- 
lished in  Paris,  and  has  excited  a  revived  interest ;  and  we  are  glad 
that  we  have  been  thus  reminded  of  an  omission  for  which  we 
can  hardly  forgive  ourselves.  Our  readers  would  not,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, regret  our  extracting  the  whole  of  this  short  and  touching 
narrative  of  the  Princess ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two 
or  three  extracts,  which  will,  we  think,  induce  every  one  who  rea(]s 
them  to  peruse  the  whole  of  this  most  pathetic  story. 

It  begins  the  day  after  that  at  which  Madame  de  Campan  stops, 
and  carries  down  the  private  history  of  the  unhappy  family  till  the 
respective  deaths  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  Madam  Elizabeth,  and 
the  Dauphin.  Every  part  of  the  narrative  is  remarkable  for  its 
plainness  and  candour;  there  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  and  the 
natural  feeling  and  unaffected  grace  with  which  the  story  is  told 
are  exceedingly  impressive. 

Our  readers  know  that  Madame  de  Lamballe  was  massacred  at 
the  prison  of  the  Force,  on  the  2d  September;  that  her  body  was 
exposed,  insulted  and  mutilated  in  the  most  indecent  and  the  most 
ferocious  manner;  her  head,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful   hair, 

was 
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was  ostentatiously  paraded  through  Paris ;  and  especially  exhibited 
at  the  Palais  Royal  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  her  brother-in-law  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  rose  from  the  dinner-table  to  enjoy  the 
sight;  but  the  murderers  thought  their  vengeance  incomplete  if 
they  did  not  inflict  this  shocking  spectacle  on  the  prisoners  in  the 
Temple. 

*  The  3d  of  September  Manuel  came  to  assure  the  king  that  Ma- 
dame de  Lamballe,  and  all  the  other  persons  who  had  been  removed 
from  the  Temple,  were  well,  and  in  security  together,  in  the  prison  of 
La  Force.  At  three  o'clock,  just  after  dinner,  and  as  the  king  was 
silting  down  to  tric-trac  with  the  queen  (which  he  played  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  her  unheard  by 
the  keepers),  the  most  horrid  shouts  were  heard.  The  officer  who 
happened  to  be  on  guard  in  the  room  behaved  well :  he  shut  the  door 
and  the  window,  and  even  drew  the  curtains,  to  prevent  their  seeing 
any  thing;  but,  on  the  outside,  the  workmen,  and  the  gaoler,  Rocher, 
joined  the  assassins,  and  increased  the  tumult. 

'Several  officers  of  the  guard  and  of  the  municipality  now  arrived  t 
the  former  insisted  that  the  king  should  show  himself  at  the  windows; 
fortunately  the  latter  opposed  it;  but,  on  his  majesty's  asking  what  wasf 
the  matter,  a  young  officer  of  the  guard  replied,  "Well!  since  you 
will  know,  it  is  the  head  of  Madame  de  Lamballe  that  they  want  lo 
show  you."  At  these  words  the  queen  was  overcome  with  horror;  it 
was  the  only  occasion  in  which  her  firmness  abandoned  her.  The 
municipal  officers  were  very  angry  with  this  young  man ;  but  the  king, 
with  his  usual  goodness,  excused  him,  saying,  that  it  was  not  the  offi- 
cer's fault,  but  his  own,  since  he  had  questioned  him. 

*The  noise  lasted  till  five  o'clock.  The  prisoners  learned  that  the 
people  had  wished  to  force  the  door,  and  that  the  municipal  officers 
had  been  enabled  to  prevent  it  only  by  putting  a  tri-coloured  scarf 
across  it,  and  by  allowing  six  of  the  murderers  to  march  round  the  tovirer 
Avith  the  head  of  the  princess,  leaving  at  the  door  her  body,  which  they 
would  have  dragged  in  also.  When  this  deputation  entered,  Rochei' 
shouted  for  joy,  and  brutally  insulted  a  young  man  who  turned  sick 
with  horror  at  this  spectacle. 

*  It  was  hardly  over,  when  Petion,  instead  of  exerting  himself  to  stop 
the  massacres,  coolly  sent  his  secretary  to  the  king  with  some  money. 
This  man  was  very  ridiculous,  and  said  a  thousand  things  which  at  ano- 
ther moment  would  have  made  one  laugh.  He  thought  the  queen 
was  standing  up  out  of  respect  for  him ;  because,  since  this  dreadful 
scene,  she  had  remained  standing  and  motionless,  perfectly  insensible  of 
all  that  was  going  on.  The  municipal  officer,  who  had  given  his  scarf 
to  tie  across  the  door,  took  care  to  make  Clery  pay  him  the  value. 

*  The  drum  continued  to  beat  to  arms  all  night,  and  the  two  prin- 
cesses, who  could  not  sleep,  listened  to  the  sobs  of  the  queen,  which 
never  ceased.'— pp.  18 — 23. 

What    painter    ever   imagined    such  a  picture,  as  the    blind 
brutal  vanity  of  this  secretary,  which  imagined  that  the  form,  con- 
gealed 
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gealed  by  grief  and  horror  which  stood  statue-like  before  him,  was 
immoveable  out  of  respect  to  him  !  What  poet  ever  represented  a 
more  intense  scene  of  misery  than  is  told  in  the  few  words  that 
in  the  sleepless  wretchedness  of  that  night  the  only  distraction  of 
the  princesses  was  listening  to  the  ceaseless  sobs  of  the  queen! 
Not  less  striking  is  the  account  of  the  day  of  the  king's  execution. 

*  On  the  morning  of  this  terrible  day,  the  princesses  rose  tit  six.  The 
night  before,  the  queen  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to  put  her  son  to 
bed.  She  threw  herself,  dressed  as  she  was,  upon  her  own  bed,  where 
9he  was  heard  shivering  with  cold  and  giief  all  night  long.  At  a  quarter 
past  six,  the  door  opened:  the  princesses  believed  that  they  were  sent 
for  to  see  the  king;  but  it  was  only  the  officers  looking  for  a  prayer- 
book  for  the  king's  mass.  They  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  hope  of 
seeing  him,  till  the  shouts  of  joy  of  the  infuriated  populace  came  to 
tell  them  that  all  was  over! 

*  In  the  afternoon,  the  queen  asked  leave  to  see  Clery,  who  had  re- 
mained with  the  king  till  his  last  moments,  and  who  had  probably 
some  message  for  her.  The  two  other  princesses  were  anxious  that 
she  should  receive  this  shock  of  seeing  Clery,  in  hopes  of  its  occasion- 
ing a  burst  of  grief,  which  might  relieve  her  from  that  state  of  silent 
and  choaking  agony  in  which  they  saw  her. 

'  In  fact,  Clery  had  been  intrusted  by  his  master  with  delivering  to  the 
queen  her  wedding-ring,  with  a  message  that  he  never  would  have 
parted  with  it  but  with  his  life.  He  had  also  given  him  a  parcel  with 
the  hair  of  all  his  family,  saying,  that  it  had  been  so  dear  to  him,  that 
he  had  carefully  preserved  it  till  that  moment.  The  officers  reported 
that  Clery  was  in  a  frightful  state,  and  in  despair,  at  not  being  allowed 
to  see  the  princesses.  The  queen  made  her  request  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Commune  ;  she  also  demanded  mourning  for  her  family. 
Clery  was  kept  for  a  month  longer  in  the  Temple,  and  then  released. 

*  The  princesses  had  now  a  little  more  freedom  ;  the  guards  even  be- 
lieved that  they  were  about  to  be  sent  out  of  France ;  but  nothing 
could  calm  the  agony  of  the  queen.  No  hope  could  touch  her  heart; 
because  life  was  indifferent  to  her,  and  she  did  not  fear  death.  She 
would  sometimes  look  upon  her  children  and  her  sister  with  an  air  of 
jity  which  made  them  shudder.  Fortunately  the  affliction  of  the  young 
princess  increased  her  illness  to  so  serious  a  degree,  that  it  made  a  di- 
version in  the  mind  of  her  mother,  and  her  despair  gave  way  to  ma- 
ternal alarm.' — pp.  52 — 55. 

Fortunately !  what  a  touching  expression  of  extreme  affliction ! 
This  poor  young  creature  calls  her  own  illness  J'ortunate,  be- 
cause it  for  a  moment  distracted  the  grief  of  her  unhappy  mother, 
and  this  is  the  only  word  by  which  she  expresses  her  own  feelings. 
All  her  thoughts  are  employed  about  her  mother,  and  she  forgets 
^very  thing  about  herself  but  her  fortunate  malady. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
paujpdiin^  which  we  give  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 

other 
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other  testimonies  on  this  point,  that  of  the  Duchess — tliat  this  in- 
teresting child  was  not,  as  was  reported^  poisoned ;  he  was  only 
poisoned,  she  says,  by  filth,  by  harshness,  and  by  cruelty. 

'  Obliged  to  choose  between  the  situations  of  municipal  office^  and 
guardian  of  the  Dauphin,  Simon  had  preferred  the  former,  and  they 
had  had  the  cruelty  to  leave  the  poor  child  absolutely  alone^  Unheard- 
of  and  unexampled  barbarity !  to  leave  an  unhappy  and  sickly  infant, 
of  eight  years  old,  in  a  great  room,  locked  and  bolted  in,  with  no  other 
resource  than  a  broken  bell,  which  he  never  rang,  so  greatly  did  he 
dread  the  people  whom  its  sound  would  have  brought  to  him  ;  he  pre- 
ferred wanting  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  to  calling  for  his  persecutors. 
His  bed  had  not  been  stirred  for  six  months,  and  he  had  not  strength 
to  make  it  himself — it  was  alive  with  bugs,  and  vermin  still  more  dis- 
gusting. His  linen  and  his  person  were  covered  with  them.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  had  had  no  change  of  shirt  or  stockings;  every  kind  of 
filth  was  allowed  to  accumulate  about  him,  and  in  his  room;  and, 
during  all  that  period,  nothing  of  that  kind  had  been  removed.  His 
window,  which  was  locked  as  well  as  grated,  was  never  opened ;  and 
the  infectious  smell  of  this  horrid  room  was  so  dreadful,  that  no  one 
could  bear  it  for  a  moment.  He  might,  indeed,  have  washed  himself, 
for  he  had  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  have  kept  himself  somewhat  more 
clean  than  he  did ;  but,  overwhelmed  by  the  ill  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  had  not  resolution  to  do  so,  and  his  illness  began  to  deprive 
him  of  even  the  necessary  strength.  He  never  asked  for  any  thing,  so 
great  was  his  dread  of  Simon  and  his  other  keepers.  He  passed  his 
days  without  any  kind  of  occupation.  They  did  not  even  allow  him 
light  in  the  evening.  This  situation  affected  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
body,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  a  frightful 
atrophy.  The  length  of  time  which  he  resisted  this  persecution  proves 
how  good  his  constitution  must  have  originally  been.' — pp.  109 — lil- 

To  this  work  is  added  a  most  curious  paper,  quite  new  to  us, 
giving  an  account  of  a  visit  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Convention 
to  this  poor  little  prince,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  It  ex- 
hibits the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  sensibility  and  firmness 
in  so  young  a  child  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  infamous  Hebert  outdid  all  other  infamy;  by  a 
deposition  against  the  Queen  relative  to  her  son.  How  far  he 
tampered  with  the  child  to  obtain  a  colour  for  this  un-nameable 
calumny,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  admitted,  that  the  child  was 
induced,  by  what  means  can  never  be  known,  to  put  his  name  to 
a  deposition  against  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  and  that  from  thei 
moment  he  had  done  so,  he  never  spoke  again !  He  was  docile, 
obedient  and  courteous,  but  he  never  spoke  again  !  He  understood 
all  that  was  said  to  him,  showed  a  perfect  sense  of  his  situation,  and 
even  diverted  himself  with  building  houses  of  cards,  and  similar 
quiet  amusements,  but  he  never  spoke  again !  This  deep  but  calm 
impression^  this  unbroken  but  not  sullen  silence,  in  so  young  a  per- 
son^ 
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son,  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  that  liigh  wrought  tragedy'  which  we 
have  been  contemplating;  and  perhaps  the  Queen's  animated  appeal 
to  the  maternal  hearts  of  her  hearers  was  not  so  pathetic,  so  irresis- 
tible, as  the  unconquerable  silence  by  which  her  poor  child  ex- 
pressed at  once  his  resentment  and  his  sorrow. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  all  these  tracts,  but  particularly  the 
last,  have  been  translated  with  singular  attention  to  the  simplicity 
and  naivet6  of  the  diction,  and  that  some  very  interesting  biogra- 
phical and  explanatory  notes  are  added,  which  were  much  wanted 
in  the  French  editions;  perhaps  the  notes  to  the  first  tract  are  more 
numerous  than  was  necessary,  but  on  the  whole  we  prefer  an  error 
on  that  side  to  the  absolute  and  sometimes  perplexing  .silence  of 
the  original  publications. 


Art.  XL — 1.   Atmuairt   Ilistorique  ,Vniversel.     Paris.     8vo. 

2.  Uistoire  des  Evenemens  de  la   Grice.     Par  M.   Raffenel. 
Paris.    8vo.     1822. 

TVJ'ORE  than  nineteen  centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
-*"^-^  Greeks  ceased  to  exist  as  a  free  peoplie  ;  and  during  nearly  a 
fifth  part  of  that  period,  they  have  been  subject  to  a  tyranny  more 
oppressive,  than  the  records  of  any  age  or  the  annals  of  any  nation 
furnish  to  our  notice  and  abhorrence.  Since  the  hour  when  at 
their  public  games  they  were  insulted  by  the  voice  of  the  Roman 
herald  with  the  promise  of  restored  liberty,  they  have  gradually 
descended  lower  in  the  scale  of  misery,  till  at  length  it  appears 
no  longer  possible  for  any  refinement  of  cruelty  to  add  to  their 
degradation. 

That  the  progeny  of  the  most  illustrious  people  which   ever 
acted  a  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  should  be  sunk  to 
this  state,  that  the  descendants  of  those  heroes  who  stood  in  the 
breach  of  civilization,  and  with  their  bodies  stemmed  the  tide  of 
Asiatic  barbarism,  should  now  suffer  the  miseries  which  were  then 
averted ;  that  the  children  of  those  sires  who  by  their  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  songs  of  enthusiasm  taught  succeeding  ages  to  reason 
and  to  imagine,  should  now  be  incapacitated  from  listening  to  the 
language  of  their  forefathers — these  are  considerations  sufficient 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  dullest  sensibility,  to  awaken  the 
resentment  of  the  coldest  philanthropy,  and  to  stimulate  both  to  an 
active  co-operation  in  a  cause  which  pleads  so  powerfully  for  itself 
by  recollections  of  past  glory  and  exhibitions  of  present  suffering. 
And  such  would  most  probably  be  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Great   Britain  is  now  placed. 
After  a  war  of  unparalleled  extent  and  severity,  she  at  last  pos- 
sesses. 
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sesses,  we  will  not  say  enjoys,  a  stale  of  peace.  It  is  of  ihe  utmost 
consequence  that  this  pacidc  repose  should  be  preserved.  The 
cause  of  himianity,  the  general  voice  of  the  country  imperiously 
demand  it.  Her  governors  have  therefore  wisely  abstained  from 
participating  in  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  their  masters  ^  and 
they  will  show  their  prudence  by  not  involving  the  country  in  a  fresh 
contest,  even  though  the  liberation  of  Greece  should  be  the  object 
and  the  reward  of  their  exertions.  Hut  as  it  now  appears  extremely 
probable  (we  might,  indeed,  we  believe,  use  a  still  stronger  ex- 
pression) that  the  Greeks  will  be  able  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendence, and  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  their  inexperience 
in  political  affairs  will  then  subject  them  to  difficulties  which  the 
counsel  and  example  of  this  nation  might  help  to  alleviate,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  or  unimportant  to  inquire  what  policy,  under 
auch  circumstances,  may  be  safely  adopted  towards  them,  and  by 
what  means  we  may  most  effectually  teach  them  how  to  '  use  as 
not  abusing'  the  blessings  of  recovered  freedom.  They  will  have 
done  little  towards  the  attainment  of  political  and  individual  happi- 
ness, even  though  complete  success  should  crown  their  present 
efforts,  if  they  do  not  learn  to  direct  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try with  prudence ;  and  all  their  sufferings  and  triumphs  will  have 
been  endured  and  obtahied  in  vain  if  their  subsequent  progress  be 
impeded  by  incapacity,  dissension,  or  jealousy. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  it  is,  we  conceive,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  keep  this  point  distinctly  and  constantly  in 
view, —  that  the  nnielioi'ation  of  the  political  state  of  G  reece  must  be 
gradual.  Its  future  prosperity  will,  we  are  confident,  bear  a  just 
proportion  to  its  past  and  present  sufferings;  but  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  chance  of  such  a  result  will  be  infinitely  increased  if  the 
change  be  effected  by  gentle  and  temperate  measures;  by  example 
rather  than  by  interference  ^  by  counsel  rather  than  by  coercion. 
To  give  at  once  complete  freedom  to  a  people  with  whom  slavery, 
in  its  ntost  odious  and  dreadful  form,  has  been  lung  familiar,  is  not 
to  confer  a  blessing  ;  it  is  to  offer  to  them  a  temptation  to  disorder; 
it  is  10  stimulate  them  to  violence.  The  reaction  will  be  nearly  as- 
dangerous  to  their  happiness,  as  fatal  to  their  moral  advancement, 
as  the  orighial  pressure;  licentiousness  will  take  the  place  of  passive 
endurance;  vain  and  irrational  expectation  will  he  substituted  for 
despondent  submission,  and  the  evils  of  disoi^anization  proceed  do 
less  from  the  excess  than  from  the  absence  of  political  liberty. 

We  are  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  moderating  the  wishes 
of  those  who,  after  enduring  forages  the  tortures  of  oppression, 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  relieved  from  a  part  of  die  weight  of 
their  servitude,  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  still  further  alleviatiou 
of  their  sufferings.    We  are  sensible  also  of  the  unpopultu-ity  we 

may 
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may  incur,  tnd  the  misrepresentation  to  which  we  may  aabjed  om^ 
selves,  by  endeavouring  to  check  the  ardour  of  those  who  woiild  rush 
into  the  contest,  absorbed  solely  by  a  generous  feeling,  and  careless 
of  the  consequences  both  to  the  people  whom  they  wish  to  serve,  and 
to  the  country  to  ^  hich  they  owe  allegiance.  But  we  are  still  more 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  inculcating,  that  mode- 
ration, both  on  the  part  of  the  liberators  and  the  liberated,  is  in* 
dispensably  necessary  to  ultimate  success  and  pemuine&t  pros«> 
perity. 

In  the  examination,  therefore,  of  this  subject,  we  will  consider, 

1st.  What  has  already  been  done  by  individuals,  and  by  govern- 
ment, towards  the  furtherance  of  Greek  emancipation. 

£d.  What  course  it  may  hereafter  be  expedient  to  pursue. 

3d.  What  prospect  of  happiness  and  prosperity  opens  to  the 
Greeks,  if  tliey  are  restored  to  freedom. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  traveller  in  Greece  that  our  national 
character  is  held  by  the  natives  of  that  country  in  very  high  esti- 
mation. The  confidence  which  the  best  informed  and  most  intelli-> 
gent  of  the  inhabitants  have  in  our  integrity  and  honour,  and  the 
admiration  which  they  feel  of  the  superiority  of  our  civilization,  are,> 
we  should  say,  nearly  unlimited.  Nor  is  this  esteem  on  their  part 
without  sufficient  reason.  They  have  derived  it  in  a  great  degree! 
from  personal  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  travellers  of  this  na-t 
tion,  whom  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  peculiar  nitu- 
ation  of  the  rest  of  Europe  has  induced  to  devote  their  time,  their 
health,  and  sometimes  their  lives  to  the  investigation  of  that  coun- 
try. ^  In  them  they  generally  found,  amongst  other  titles  to  their 
esteem,  a  scrupulous  good  faith  and  a  sympathy  with  their  misfor- 
tunes— qualities  of  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  previous 
experience;  of  whose  very  existence,  in  the  intercourse  between 
nation  and  nation,  they  were  led  to  doubt.  The  greater  part  of  the 
travellers  had,  indeed,  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  prove  their 
good  will  to  the  unfortunate  natives  by  any  thing  beyond  commise- 
ration, or  to  demonstrate  their  integrity  further  than  by  a  strict  dis- 
charge of  their  pecuniary  obligations :  a  few,  however,  were  ena- 
bled from  their  situation  in  life  to  extend  the  credit  of  the  national 
name  by  more  active  and  permanent  schemes  for  the  relief  and  im- 
provement  of  the  country.  It  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that 
the  present  Lord  Guildford  endowed  schools,  portioned  orphans, 
and  promoted  the  establishment  of  literary  societies  with  a  zeal 
which  does  the  highest  honour  to  his  enlightened  philanthropy;  and 
latterly  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  those  Societies  whose  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  religion  confer  so  much  lustre  on  our  age  and  country.  All  these 
acts  of  charity  were  calculated  to  produce,  and  have  produced,  lively 

feelings 
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feelings  of  gratitude  and  altacliment  to  this  nation,  and  have  pre- 
pared the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  for 
that  gradual  improvement  in  their  condition,  which  it  is  iiw  less  the 
wish  of  individuaU  than  the  intention  of  our  government  ultimately 
to  elfect. 

This  being  the  general  feeling  towards  the  people  of  Greece,  it 
was  natural  that  upon  iheirlirst  manifesting  a  disposition  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  their  tyrants,  the  cry  should  be  loud  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  the  co-operation  of  this  country,  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  expediency  as  well  as  of  duty, 
But  wa  will  ask,  would  the  immediate  and  open  assistance  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  tirst  arose  in  resistance 
against  their  masters,  have  been  the  means  most  likely  to  ensure 
their  ultimate  and  permanent  liberation  f  The  ministers  of  this 
country  were  accused,  in  no  very  guarded  terms,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  a  culpable  apathy  in  not  at  once  standing  forth  as  the 
vindicators  of  freedom.  We  think  wecan  show  the  probability  that 
such  a  course  would  have  been  the  least  advantageous  even  for  the 
Greeks  themselves,  and  that  the  moderate  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  will  probably  have  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  the  future 
fortunes  of  that  interesting  and  unhappy  people. 

Had  Great  Britain  at  once  declared  herself  the  champion  and 
protector  of  the  Greeks,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  } 
Trusting  in  the  strength  of  that  protection  they  would  have  pro- 
portiunably  relaxed  in  their  own  exertions ;  they  would  not  have 
devoted  themselves,  as  they  have  since  clone,  with  such  constancy  to 
the  severe  trial;  they  would  not  have  displayed  those  energies  without 
which  liberty  is  an  empty  possession ;  they  would  not,  in  short,  have 
proved  their  title  to  a  change  and  an  amelioration  of  their  condi- 
tion. Their  independence,  if  it  had  been  achieved,  must  have  been 
guaranteed  by  this  country  ;  they  could  only  have  enjoyed  an  im- 
perfect state  of  emancipation  by  virtue  of  our  authority,  and  their 
political  existence  would  have  been  undefined,  fluctuating,  and 
transitory.  They  would,  in  fact,  only  have  changed  masters;  and 
though  that  change  would  unquestionably  have  contributed  \'ery 
materially  [p  their  civilization  and  happiness,  yet  the  uncertainty  of 
itsduration,  and  those  jealousies  which  must  naturally  arise  between 
even  the  most  forbearing  governors  and  the  most  docile  dependents, 
would  have  formed  a  perpetual  obstacle  to  the  settlement  and  con- 
solidation of  a  free  form  of  government.  Putting  therefore  entirely 
aside,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  right  and  justice,  Great  Bri- 
tain, wc  think,  has  acted  with  more  consideration  for  the  future 
advajicement  of  Grecian  happiness  by  the  temperate  course  which 
she  has  pursued,  than  by  a  sudden  declaration  of  her  sentiments  and 
a  rash  exhibition  of  her  power.  This  latter  course/  from  its  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  charitable  feeliiig  and  chivalrous  gallantry^  would  have 
been  more  popular  in  this  couutrj ;  but  the  danger  would  undMibt- 
edly  have  been  great,  not  only  of  comprombing  our  natiooal  cha* 
racter  by  holding  out  expectations  which  could  not  aflterwaids.  be 
realised,  but  also  of  committing  the  objects  of  our  protection  to  a 
contest,  from  which  we  might  have  found  it  necessary  to  retire^and 
which  they  might  have  found  it  impossible  to  sustain.    Instead  there- 
fore  of  yielding  to,  the  impulses  of  feeling,  which,  though  nobt^ 
and  generous,  and  at  first  beneficial,  might  have  ultimately  injured 
the  cause  both  of  freedom  and  humanity,  our  goverunaent  adopted 
a  safer  and  more  practicable  course.     She  assumed  tbe  office  of 
mediator,  she  interposed  the  weight  of  her  name  and  authority,  she 
remonstrated  and  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Christiana^ 
and,  not  discouraged  by  the  frequent  ill  success  of  her  interference, 
she  has  persevered,  even  to  the  present  moment,  with  temper  and 
firmness.     The  good  results  of  this  line  of  conduct  are  be^innii^ 
now  to  manifest  themselves.     The  Greeks  have  obtained  time  to 
display  their  spirit  and  fortitude  to  die  eyes  of  Europe ;  they  havj? 
thereby  acquired  a  title  to  respect ;  they  have  earned  the  consider^ 
tion  due  to  perseverance ;  they  have  collected  and  in  part  organiseif 
their  forces;  and,  for  the  first  blind  atrocities  of  revenge,  they  hav^ 
gradually  substituted  a  plan  of  more  consistent  operation.     Tliey 
have  learned  not  only  to  conquer,  but  to  spare*  the  vanquished;  an^ 
gradually  ascending  in  the  scale  of  heroism  and  of  forbearance  they 
have  extorted  applause  even  from  those  most  inclined  to  look  upoQ 
their  efforts  with  distrust  and  indifference.  .  i 

While  the  Greeks  have  been  thus,  in  part,  achieving  for  thenar 
selves  their  own  liberation,  there  has  been  silently  growing  up,  un- 
der the  immediate  protection  of  Great  Britain,  a  power  derived 
from  the  same  source  and  speaking  the  same  language,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  spared  the  horrors  of  captivity,  in  order  that  i^ 
may  now  be  the  rallying  point  of  freedom.  The  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  at  this  moment,  (we  speak,  we  trusty 
in  no  exaggerated  language,)  exhibit  the  animating  spectacle  of  a 
people  awakening  to  the  perception,  and  gradually  acquiring  the 
right  of  intellectual  advancement  and  civil  liberty.  For  these  two 
inestimable  blessings,  they  will  be  indebted  to  this  country ;  and 
though  the  measures  which  government  has  thought  it  expedient  tp 
pursue  with  respect  to  them,  have  been  frequently  reprobated  as 
harsh  or  unconciiiatory,yet  the  advantage  of  the  system  is  now  her 
ginning  to  manifest  itself,  and  will  soon,  we  are  confident,  lead  tp 
the  most  important  and  satisfactory  results.  It  is  not  solely  with 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  that  this  cheering  prospect 

^'  '  '  ■■.—.—  ■■■■I.I  ■■■.■    ■■■■■-■-     ■  ■  IM     I  M  ^^— ^  I  M.I  ■■  ■■M—l..  ■       ^,^,— ,^»^— ^ 

♦  We  allude  to  the  late  capture  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  where  the  Turkish  garrison 
was  not  onl^  spared,  but  convened  awa^  in  Greek  vessels. 

presents 
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presents  itself;  the  benefit  will,  we  trust,  be  of  niucli  wider  extent. 
It  will  speak  in  the  powerful  and  practical  language  of  eiiainple,  to 
(he  oppressed  and  debased  natives  of  the  adjoiiiitig  continent,  and 
stimulate  them  to  regain,  by  the  same  gmdual  efloits,  their 
station  in  civilized  society.  They  will  learn,  from  the  seminaries  of 
instruction  there  established,  from  tlie  laws  there  administered,  the 
blessings  of  education,  of  security  of  properly,  and  of  personal 
A«edom  ;  and  they  will  insensibly  be  led  to  imbibe  the  moral  and 
political  lessons  there  offered  to  their  observation.  It  will  be 
nest  to  impossible  that  the  experience  in  the  Ionian  islands,  of  the 
happiness  derived  from  an  equitable  administration,  should  not  oc- 
casion the  dissemination  through  the  continent  of  Greece,  of  senti- 
ments favourable  to  rational  liberty,  to  commerce,  to  morality,  and 
10  literature.  We  allude  to  tliis  point  with  the  greater  confidence 
and  pleasure,  since  we  observe  in  the  High  Commissioner's  last 
Address  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  the  islands,  both  the 
acknowledgment  of  an  improved  state  in  the  natives  themselves, 
and  the  indications  of  a  less  coercive  system  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future,  not  only  towards  them  but  their  unfortunate  brethren  on  the 
adjoining  continent. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  society  has  been  established  in 
London,  under  the  name  of  the  Greek  Commitlee.  With  the  views 
of  this  Committee  we  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Address,  coupled  with  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting  held 
on  the  15tli  of  May;  but  we  ha^e  still  to  learn  the  modes  by 
which  its  members  propose  to  accomplish  their  objects.  We  are 
informed,  in  general  terms,  that  '  they  believe  tney  have  now 
ascertained  the  most  effective  means  of  assisting  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude,'  and  on  the  assurance  of  this  belief  they  call  for  pecuniary 
assistance;  but  they  do  not  even  hint  in  what  manner  the  subscrip- 
tions are  to  be  applied.  It  is  not,  we  think,  probable  that  any  very 
considerable  sum  will  be  advanced,  even  by  the  moat  ardent  well- 
wishers  to  the  Grecian  cause,  without  a  more  distinct  specification 
(rf  the  plan  which  it  is  intended  to  pursue ;  nor  can  we  anticipate  any 
ceneral  co-operation  ofsentimentandexertion  when  we  observe  that 
m  the  nouiinalion  of  those  who  proposed  and  seconded  the  resolu- 
dons,  and  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  form  the  Committee  of 
management,  the  gratification  of  political  feelings  seems  to  have  been 
principally  consulted.  A  society,  whose  hopes  of  producing  exten- 
wve  and  permanent  advantage  should  have  rested  upon  compreben- 
aive  association  and  inquiry,  is  thus  narrowed  to  a  party — atid  to  a 
party  whose  principles  are  in  decided  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  British  nation.  We  know  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  several  moderate  men,  amongst  those  generally  favourable 
to  the  measures  of  government,  to  coalesce  on  the  present  occasion 
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with  tlieir  opponentSi^  and  to  discuss,  in  a  temperate  manner,  tbe 
plans  most  calculated  to  advance  tlie  moral  a^id  political  welfare  of 
Greece.  ^JThey  were  disappointed  in  their  wishes  by  lb.e  arrangie^ 
ment  of  the  meeting.  They  could  not  possibly  sufc^ecttlneniiielvei 
even  to  the  appearance  of  co-operation  widi  KadicaLs;  nor  suhsfr- 
quently  could  they  consent,  even  though  nominally  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  to  be  ouir 
numbered,  and  consequently  out- voted,  by  the  advocates  of  politic^ 
opinions  decidedly  opposed  to  their  own.  But  let  a  different  mode 
of  operation  be  attempted;  let  all  party  di8tinction9  be  for  once 
abolished;  let  those  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  plan  of  Grecian 
civilization  is  entrusted  be  impartially  selected  from  persons  of  all 
persuasions  and  opinions,  and  we  feel  confident  that  even  yet  such  a 
society  may  be  formed  as  would  at  once  reHect  a  lustre  on  this 
country,  and  confer  a  blessing  on  that  people,  to  the  iniprovenieot 
of  whose  wretched  condition  their  efforts  would  be  du-ectecL  Op 
this  very  important  and  interesting  subject  we  shall  make  no  apo;: 
logy  for  throwing  out  such  suggestions,  and  offering  such  remarks^ 
as  by  subsequent  investigation  and  discussion  may,  perhaps,  be  n^ 
tured  into  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  utility  and  benevolence. 

England,  among  the  many  glorious  characteristics  of  her  present 
national  grandeur,  possesses  one  distinctive  feature  of  which  the 
annals  of  former  times  and  nations  afford  no  precedent,  and  tlje 
history  of  the  present  age  no  parallel.  That  honourable  charac^ 
teristic,  is  her  comprehensive  charity ;  a  charity,  which  behold^ 
with  sympathy,  and  relieves  with  alacrity,  the  woes,  not  only  of  her 
own  children,  but  of  remote  and  unknown  nations.  Be  the  lan- 
guage and  religion  of  the  sufferers  what  they  may ;  be  their  geo- 
graphical situation  near  or  remote ;  likely  or  unlikely  to  influence 
the  present  or  future  welfare  of  this  country ; — ^relief  is  adminis- 
tered frequently  even  before  application  is  made  for  it,  and  the 
mere  endurance  of  misfortune  is,  in  general,  considered  a  sufiicienj^ 
title  to  its  alleviation.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the 
numerous  permanent  societies  formed  for  the  gradual  improvemeiit 
of  our  fellow-creatures  in  distant  quarters  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
many  committees,  which  the  Casual  calamities  of  a  fire,  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  pestilence,  have  called  into  temporary  but  bene^cent  .ex- 
istence. It  may  not,  however,  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  last-named  associations,  though  conducted  with  at  least 
equal  zeal  and  benevolence,  have  not  been  attended  with  results 
proportionate  to  the  exertions  of  the  permanent  societies*  This 
has  not  proceeded  from  a  deficiency  of  means ;  (for,  in  general, 
the  sums  which  they  have  raised  and  expended  in  a  few  months, 
have  far  exceeded  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  other  ^o-, 
ciations  during  many  years;)  but  from  a  too  grjeat  eagerness  to  pro- 
duce 
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tluce  a  favourable  result,  mid  from  especling,  iu  'Jie  ardour  of  a 
generous  philanthropy,  to  accomplish  by  iustant  exertion,  what 
time  Bnd  the  gradual  change  i>f  affairs  can  alone  achieve.  Had  the 
enoroHins  siibsci'iptions,  which  some  of  these  committees  received, 
been  husbanded  with  prudence,  instead  of  being  inimediately  spent; 
or  had  the  receipts  been  converted  into  capital,  and  the  interest 
only  applied  to  the  fuitherance  of  schemes  of  general  and  perma- 
nent utility,  the  total  benefit  produced  would  have  been  incalculably 
increased-  Let  then  the  Greek  society  learn  from  the  numerous 
examples  presented  to  its  observation,  to  what  specific  objects  its 
benevolent  exertions  should  be  devoted ;  let  it  be  aware  that  the 
most  munificent  donations,  when  applied  to  llie  collective  wants  of 
a  people,  afford  no  durable  relief,  and  that  though  the  distribu* 
tion  of  large  sums  may  make  a  more  brilliant  appearance  on  the 
page  of  a  Report,  yet  that  the  effect  of  such  charity  is  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  much  smaller 
expenditure,  directed  to  a  scheme  of  gradual  amelioration.  A  sub- 
Bcnptiuu  of  ^200,000  would  hardly  afford  even  a  week's  relief  to 
the  numerous  applicants,  and  if  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  military 
stores,  might  be  lost  in  the  course  of  a  single  si^e  or  battle:  but 
the  interest  of  that  sum  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  general 
civilization,  would  open  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
which  we  cannot  contemplate  witliout  feelings  of  pure  and  cordial 
satisfaction. 

To  accomplish  this  most  desirable  end,  we  would  recommend 
the  ealablishment  of  a  permanent  society,  whose  object  should  be 
die  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  amelioration  of  Greece.  The 
effect  produced  by  such  a  society  would  be  gradual,  and  therefore 
more  efficacious;  it  would  do  much  more  than  merely  deliver  the 
sufferers  from  the  eviU  of  the  passing  hour  ;  it  would  assist  them  in 
bursting  tbe  chains  of  mental  bondage,  and  guide  them  in  the  way 
to  future  civilization  ;  it  would  teach  them,  in  short,  to  deserve  and 
consequently  to  enjoy  political  liberty.  By  the  establishment  of 
schools,  by  sending  out  intelligent  travellers,  empowered  to  inquire 
into  the  actual  state  of  morality  and  of  general  advancement  amongst 
ihe  mass  of  the  population,  it  would  d:rect  iuto  proper  channels 
those  elements  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  which,  in  their  perfect 
development,  constitute  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  nations.  If 
it  be  objetted  to  such  a  plan,  that  its  operation  will  be  too  tardy, 
and  that  immediate  relief  is  what  is  required;  we  reply  that  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  does  not  now  appear  to  bang  in  such  a  balance 
as  to  be  turned  by  Ihe  light  weight  of  individual  interference,  and 
that  if  the  question  of  physical  superiority  between  them  and  their 
oppressors  must  be  ultimately  decided  by  a  third  party,  that  effect 
caiionly  be  produced  by  the  interposition  of  the  nation.  A  society, 
,  H  H  2  on 
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on  the  other  hand,  could  achie%'e  what  a  country  at  large  coold  not 
possibly  attempt.  It  might  attend  to  all  th«  minuter  details  of  civil 
organization,  pursue  its  inquiries,  and  diffuse  ks  influence  where  the 
more  cumbrous  machinery  of  government  could  not  be  brought 
into  action,  and  effect,  by  dexterity  and  address,  what  force  ccniU 
never  hope  to  accomplish.  > 

•  The  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks  must  not,  however^ 
be  considered  as  it  affects  them  alone ;  for  it  involves  contingencies 
of  complicated  interest,  in  its  relation  to  otiier  powers.  On  this 
point  we  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  apprehension,  that  if  the  Turkish  power 
in  Europe  be  destroyed,  and  the  Grecian  states  brought  again  into 
existence,  as  a  distinct  nation,  an  immense  accession  of  influettce  vrill 
accrue  to  Russia ;  that  the  Greeks  must,  in  fact,  be  subservient  to 
that  power;  that  the  possession  of  Archangel,  of  Petersburgfa, 
and  of  Constantinople,  on  three  different  seas,  will  raise  her  to  the 
first  rank  of  naval  powers ;  that  our  own  maritime  superiority  in 
the  Mediterranean  will  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  existence  of  our  In* 
dian  empire  seriously  endangered.  If  the  question  were  confined 
merdy  to  this  ground ;  if  it  were  certain  that  the  continuance  of  the 
miseries  of  a  Christian  country  would  guarantee  us  from  such  a 
formidable  combination  of  misfortune,  still  we  would  say,  in  tKe 
ardour  of  that  courage  for  which  we  have  always  been  distin^ 

{[uished,  in  the  rectitude  of  that  policy  which  we  have  generally  f(J- 
owed,  in  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  we  profess  and  venerate, 
'  We  will  not  accept  of  security  on  such  conditions. .  We  will  not--^ 
that  our  trade  may  be  extended  over  a  wider  territory,  that  our 
ships  may  sweep  unresisted  over  an  ampler  expanse  of  ocean — we 
will  not  endure,  that  the  children  of  that  laud,  to  which  we  owe 
every  thing,  after  religion,  most  valuable,  science,  art,  poetry,  philo- 
sophy— whose  voice  awakened  us  from  the  deep  slumbers  of  bar* 
barism,  and  directed  us  to  the  attainment  of  intellectual  pre-emi^ 
nence; — that  that  land, with  all  its  recollections,  its  images  of  beauty, 
its  temples  worn  by  the  footsteps  of  heroes,  its  sacred  mountains; 
and  poetic  streams,  should  be  left  desolate ;  a  prey  to  the  ferocity 
of  barbarians,  without  feelings  to  sympathize  with  departed  gran-^ 
deur, — without  generosity  to  pardon  the  unsuccessfuiness  of  pa<^ 
triotic  devotion,— without  religion  to  stay  the  slaughtering  hand 
when  despair  pleads  for  mercy.' 

But  we  do  not  think  that  such  would  be  the  political  results; 
It  by  no  means  follows,  either  that  Greece,  when  free,  must  ensure 
her  liberty  by  Russian  superintendance ;  or,  even  if  that  were  the 
case,  that  Russia,  with  extent  of  territory,  would  acquire  extent  of 
power.  The  probability,  we  Should  say,  is  on  the  other  side.  It 
is  much  more  Ukely  that  Russia,  a  nation  ^  only  in  the  grhde  of  man- 
hood,' 
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liDod,'  already  possessed  of  an  extent  of  empire  far,  very  far,  beyond 
ihe  means  of  her  population,  lier  capital,  or  her  civilization,  would 
be  weakened,  rallier  than  strengthened,  by  any  enlai^ement  of  do- 
niiniun.  The  frame  of  lier  body  politic,  already  too  gigantic  for 
die  production  or  continuance  of  active  and  vigorous  health,  vvould 
t>e  still  more  distorted  and  enfeebled  by  expansion  in  outward  bulk 
before  the  internal  mass  was  strengthened  by  sound  and  wholesome 
discipline.  If  all  the  regions,  indeed,  which  owned  her  sway,  from 
J^rchangel  to  Kamskutcha,  with  all  their  different  varieties  of  pro- 
duce and  of  population,  were  perfectly  civilized,  and  ably  governed, 
jfaere  is  no  doubt  that  the  acquisition  of  European  Turkey,  which 
.would  give  her  the  command  of  another  sea,  and  place  within  her 
grasp  the  productions  of  other  climates,  would  immeasurably  in- 
crease her  power,  and  consolidate  her  authority.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  such  an  acquisition  would  be  advnntageous  to  a  free 
and  enlightened  government,  would  it  be  prejudicial  to  her  in  her 
jiresent  state  of  aemUbarbarlsm.  The  history  of  all  nations  teaches 
*ia  that  political  power  should  be  gradually  expansive  ;  that  when 
the  population,  (he  capital,  the  intellect  of  a  country  have  increased 
-with  such  constant  and  uniform  acceleration,  as  to  require  more 
«pace  for  their  exertion,  then,  and  not  till  then,  space  should  be 
firovided :  they  are  weakened,  they  are  lost,  if  it  be  conceded  to 
them  before  their  full  active  powers  are  generated. 

But  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  allowing 
the  necessity  of  increase  of  territory  to  a  nation  advancing  in 
civilization,  still  there  is  a  limit  to  territorial  aggrandizement, — 
there  is  a  point  at  which,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  her  in- 
,lellectual,  active,  and  productive  powers  are  kept  in  equilibrio, 
Xnd  beyond  which,  their  reciprocal  agency  is  deranged  and  de- 
stroyed. The  fall  of  the  greatest  empires  has,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  been  owing  lo  their  neglect  of  this  moral  and  political  equi- 
poise. They  have  not  equally  promoted  advancement  of  intellect, 
■uicrease  of  population,  creation  of  capital,  and  acquisition  of  terri- 
■tory.  Some  of  these  they  have  encouraged  with  undue  partiality, 
ami  have  suffered  the  others  to  dwindle  through  neglect ;  nor  have 
ithey  allowed  for  the  gradual  and  imperceptible  change  which  the 
Japse  of  time,  and  the  e ver-v a rying  position  of  human  affairs,  effect 
^n  the  relations  of  human  policy.  '^The  complete  exertion  of  alUhese 
■powers  marks  complete  civilization ;  beneath  or  beyond  that  point, 
ihere  are  infinite  varieties ;  and  the  wisdom  of  government  is  exercised 
iWttli  most  ditiiculty  in  meeting  such  contingencies.  When  a  state 
js  advancing  in  the  full  career  of  Improvement ;  when  the  ditfusion 
^of  knowledge,  the  increase  of  numbers,  the  accumulation  of  re- 
sources, the  acquisition  of  territory,  mark  the  exuberance  of  political 
health,  it  is  easy,  under  these  circumstances,  to  hold  the  reins  of 
n  H  3  governm 
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gnvorifment;ilrer)uire»tlieii  nOexEraonliniir)  sagacity  to  direct  iiitd 
proper  clmtmelslliia  current,  diis  life-blood  of  prosperity.  Nature 
will  tlimi  assist  in  the  operation;  and  the  ubstaining  from  interfe- 
rence is  (requeutly  the  chief,  ibe  otilv  uisdom.  When, however, the 
political  constitution  is  disordered ;  wlien  the  relation,  which  its 
functions  ought  to  bear  to  each  other,  is  deranged;  when  lerritor; 
■ncreaseii  more  rapidly  than  population,  or  numbers  outran  the 
supply  of  food,  or  the  degree  of  enterprize  surpuKes  the  accumu- 
lation of  revenue,  or  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowlec^e 
keep,  not  pace  with  thej  progreiis  of  these  other  powers,  then,  in^ 
deed,  tlie  moat  perfect  ability  is  required  to  restrain  or  to  animat?, 
to  compress  or  to  expand,  the  internal  movements ;  and  a  treatment, 
which  in  tlte  natural  state  of  the  constitution,  would  be  salutary, 
becomes  in  that  case  prejudicial  and  destructive.  The  present  con- 
dition of  Russia  will  exemplify  what  we  have  advanced.  She  is  an 
infant  state,  rising,  but  not  very  rapidly,  in  civilization  and  power; 
and  she  is  restrained  in  her  advances  to  political  preponderance 
chiefly  by  the  disproportion  of  her  territory  to  all  the  other  consti- 
tuent pai  ts  of  her  power.  Her  capital,  her  population,  the  Btat6 
of  her  laws,  her  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  are  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  the  extent  of  her  landed  surface.  Is  it  not  then  leasonable 
tu  conclude,  that,  by  still  increasing  the  disproportion  between  the 
parts  of  her  political  fabric,  her  progress  to  real  greatness  will  be 
still  more  effectually  impeded  ?  If  such  be  the  case,  we  need  not 
be  apprehensive,  llint  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Turks,  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  risk  of  dangerously 
angnienting  Kustiian  preponderance. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  trace  the  probable  consecfuences, 
whiuh  would  result  to  Russia  from  the  possession  of  Greece. 
Btit  as  our  speculations  on  this  point  may  not  be  considered  by 
all  as  satisfactory,  we  will  take  another  view  of  the  subject,  and 
briefly  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  we  may  form  our  anticipa- 
tions, that  Greece,  restored  to  freedom  and  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent maritiuie  power,  may  prove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  Russian  preponderance  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Tlie  slightest  glance  at  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  its 
adjoining  coasts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  (he  peculiar  natural  ad- 
vantiiges  which  Greece  enjoys  with  regard  to  climate,  commerce, 
.and  security.  Between  the  .S6th  and  4 1  st  degrees  of  north  latitude 
the  heat  has  not  that  overwhelming  power  which  enervates  and  de. 
presses  the  natives  of  a  more  southern  position,  and  its  force  in 
Greece  is  stilt  further  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  tlie  sea,  and  by 
those  mountainous  ridges,  some  of  them  clothed  with  eternal  snows, 
which  intersect  it  in  every  direction.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
delicious  temperature  of  the  islands  in  autumn,  and  of  the  winter 
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.It  AibcDS.  A  cool  *  sea-breeze,  beginning  to  blow  at  ncarlj>  the 
same  hour  every  evening,  moderates  the  heats  of  ihe  former  situa- 
tion, whilst  at  Athens  the  itiermo meter  rnrel}'  descends  during  the 
winter  below  the  freezing  point.  The  longevity  of  the  natives  is 
in  proportion  to  these  natural  advantages,  and  at  the  latter  place 
we  knew  several  who  had  passed  their  hundredth  year.  This 
excellence  and  variety  of  climate  are  manifest  also  in  the  variety 
and  quality  of  Uie  produce  of  the  earth.  '  Un  des  pays  (aaja  an 
intelligent  writer,  who,  from  long  residence  in  the  country,  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  it)  un  des  pays  lea  plus  agr^able- 
ineiit  diversiB^s  du  globe,  c'cst  la  Gr^ce  :  elle  est  I'abrfigfe  de  tous 
lesclimats.  Les  plantes  qui  croissent  eutre  lea  tropiquea  pros- 
p^ent  dang  ses  plaines  et  sur  ses  coteaux  ;  ct  celles  des  regions  les 
pUiB  septen  Irion  ales  a'accltmatent  sur  ses  montagnes.  L'Olympe, 
ie  Pinde,  le  Parnasse,  lea  mouta  aourcilleus  de  i'Arcadie,  nourris- 
sent  dans  leurs  flancs  ct  sur  leurs  sommeta  une  fraicheur  ^ternellc, 
tandis  que  les  vallees  assises  ^  leura  pieds  jouissentd'un  printemps 
pcrp^tuel.  Les  terres  qui  se  r^fusent  i  la  culture,  ne  se  r^fusent 
pas  d  la  v6g6talion;  elles  produisent  d'elles-mSmes  le  thyra,  le 
serpolet,  la  marjolaine,  tonles  lea  plantes  aromatiques.  Un  tel 
paya  doit  ^tre  singnlt^renient  propre  A  nourrir  du  b6tail:  aussi  y 
il(lve-t-on  des  troupeauK  nombreus.  On  y  nourrit  m^me,  six  mois 
<le  rannee,  tous  ceux  des  regions  voiainea,  Quand  I'^pretl  dea 
liivers  chasse  les  bei^cra  Albanais  de  leurs  montagnes,  ils  viennent 
cliercher  dans  le  beau  climat  de  la  Gr^ce  des  pltnrages  plus  aub- 
slantiels  el  plus  abondaiis.  Ilsjouissent  du  droit  de  parcours  dans 
tous  les  terreins  qui  sont  en  fricbe ;  et  malgr^  la  tyrannie  des 
Beys  qui  les  langounent  sans  piti^,  leurs  hivernages  en  gi:n£ral 
Bont  peu  couleux.'-f- 

Such  is,  as  we  can  ourselves  testify,  not  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  climate  of  Greece.  Its  situation  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
its  territory  are  not  less  admirable,  and  enable  it  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  richness  aud  copiousness  of  its  productions.  At  the 
very  extremity  of  Europe,  it  nearly  touches  the  shores  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  By  means  of  the  Archipelago  and  Black  Sea,  and  by  the 
(ivers  which  flow  into  the  latter,  it  can  convey  by  water-carriage  to 
hs  own  shores  the  produce  of  the  northern  climea.  By  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  gains  access  to  the  com- 
merce of  Egypt,  and  we  may  add  of  India;  whilst,  by  means  of 
ks  western  division,  it  can  hold  commercial  intercourse  willi  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  with  Austria,  with  Italy,   with  France, 

nmaiot  iiniiTii.  &c. — Odjis.  V,  fiS. 
+  Bcaujuur,  Tablcju  du  Coiuraerce  dc  1^  Grecc,  vbI,  i.  p.  lS6. 
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and  will)  Spein.  Greece  U  iletkieiit  in  Urge  navigable  rivers,  but 
this  defect  is  in  pan  ^up^lied  by  llie  jteculiarities  of  ils  conforma- 
tiun.  Tile  islands  uliirli  duiiter  around  tlie  continent  He  so  close 
to  it  and  to  cncli  otlier,  that  the  intertnediale  seas  assume  the 
appearance  of  immense  canals  or  rivers,  andanswer  in  some  degree 
the  purpose  of  intenial  navigation.  The  lung  line  of  her  insular  and 
continental  coast  is  broken  and  penetiated  bjr  large  ba^s  and  gulphs, 
which  form  harbours  of  every  degree  of  capacity  and  security,  from 
the  open  roadstead  lo  ihe  laiid-iocked  port  in  which  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain  may  ride  in  safely.  All  these  natural  advaiitages 
are  confirmed  by  that  without  which  tbey  would  be  of  little  avail 
— seciirilj  of  ailnatiou.  The  seus  which  encircle  and  enrich  her,  pro-- 
tect  her  on  the  east,  the  soulli,  and  the  west;  whilst  the  vast  moun- 
tains of  Albania  and  Macedonia,  the  Chimariot  and  Olympian 
range  form  her  northern  bulwark;  not  in  one  single  line  of  defence, 
which  being  forced,  the  hiteriur  of  the  country  would  be  exposed 
without  protection  to  the  invader;  hut  this  rampart  is  backed 
and  strengthened  by  other  natural  lines  of  circumvallation,  by  the 
range  of  Pindus  and  of  QLla,  hy  ihe  Corinthian  and  Saronic 
seas,  by  the  iiilhmus:  and  even  if  these  were  captured,  th^ 
deep  detiles  of  Arcadia  and  of  Laconja  would  receive  the  retreat- 
ing army,  and  give  lime  to  ihe  last  defenders  of  Uieir  cQUtitry  tQ 
rally  and  collect  iheir  scalterec|  forces.  The  history  of  the  wonr 
ders  which  the  ancient  Greeks  achieved  acquires  contirmation  from 
inspecting  the  features  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited ;  and 
we  will  not  despair  of  beholding  their  deeds  rivalled  by  those 
whom  we  (whp  h^ve  been  spared  theirtrials  and  their  niisforturie*) 
designate  with  such  philosophic  indifference  as  the  most  debased 
of  mankind. 

But  vain,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  beauty  of  climate,  and  the 
bounty  of  production,  if  commercial  talent  exist  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  generosity  of  nature  ;  vain  the  barriers  of  moi^n- 
tains  and  of  seas,  if  the  stronger  defence  be  not  found  in  the 
hearts  and  arnis  of  the  inhabitants.  To  prove  that  such  a  spirit  mf 
the  latter  survives,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  not  only  the 
memorable  example  of  Suli,  but  those  martial  achievements  hotil 
by  sea  and  land  which  have  distinguished  the  progress  of  the  Greek 
insurrection  ;  and  our  anticipations  with  respect  to  the  futpr^ 
extension  pf  their  commerce  may  be  indulged,  without  any  fear 
of  disappointment.  It  requires  not  to  be  formed,  it  aireadjr 
exists,  and  by  only  a  moderate  share  of  encourageinent  may  be 
increased  to  an  indehnite  degree.  With  a  pressure  upon  it  of 
extortion  absolutely  without  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  with  every  thing  not  only  to  repress  ils  ardour  but  to 
extinguish  its  very  enislence,  while  ils  adventurers  are  liable  to 

everyji 
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every  species  of  robbery,  from  the  rapacity  of  tlie  governors  or 
the  ill  faith  of  their  debtors*  and  are  insecure  in  their  persons, 
their  property,  their  lives,  it  still  triumphs,  and  expands  itself  into 
new  channels  with  rapidity  and  vigour.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment 
doubted,  that  if  she  does  so  much  with  a  very  scanty  population, 
and  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  most  disastrous  tyranny  with 
which  a  nation  was  ever  cursed,  under  the  protection  of  wise  and 
equal  laws,  and  with  security  of  persons  and  property,  and  all  the 
concomitant  blessings  of  an  enlightened  and  free  government,  she 
would  become,  in  a  short  time,  not  only  a  great  commercial  but  a 
great  naval  power,  and  realise  tlie  splendid  prophecy  which  one  of 
her  sublimest  poets  applied  only  to  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
^er  territor}'  i 

TfififAoj  St  Ti;  Aflav«T«iv 
,  xsti  TKyS*  atXngxta  ym?^^ 

w«v7oSa5roi9-iv  wrstTTaffE  £ayoi(, 
xiovci  latftovtYiv. — Olymp.  H.  1.  33. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  expect  that  Greece  restored 
to  freedom  would  prosper  as  a  wealthy  and  commercial  country, 
and  that  she  would  be  able  to  maintain  herself  by  the  fertility  of 
her  resources  and  the  bravery  of  her  inhabitants.  That  with 
wealth  and  security  talent  and  genius  would  retum,  we  consider  as 
equally  certain.     Indeed  this  inheritance  of  their  forefathers  has 

lu  Cammerce  de  la  Gr^ct, 
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TI.B  rollowing  anecdote  Mid  h;  M.  Besujoar, 

ii.  p.  17fi,  displB^i  Ihe  Umenlable  extent  to  Hliich,  ill  o 

earned.  ■  Je  lollicitais  un  Jonijiaice  qnl  paswit  puat  riche  a  rempllr  ses  en- 
10  un  Fran;ala.  Cet  homme  fludail  mei  ra'uons  {lar  dea  nimui  rritolei ; 
et  Ic  meiiajrai  du  Facliaet  du  contcau.  I)  ni'imuta  arec  le  plus  grand 
ne  r^poTidil :  Je  snis  que  vous  pOQTea  mc  faire  ^Irangler,  idbji  je  tain  bum! 
le  FereE  pas;  car  aprei  tout  qu^j  gagncj^it  Tahv  marchand  f  AvanE  de 
Ipaurir  je  me  declareiais  fallli  et  voai  I'eiposerie:  s  perdie  la  tolaliii  de  sa  cr£aace ; 
■u  lieu  cjki'en  piaclisant  avec  inoi,  i1  peui  n'en  petdrequ'une  partis.'  This  larae  author, 
lol.  i.  p.  87J,  bas  giveu  a  very  intereiling  account  of  the  commertiul  ardour  and 
(pirit  prevalent  amongst  the  natifot  u(  Ambclakia,  a  village  at  the  entrance  uf  the  Vale 
of  Tempe,  ohicli  we  iliall  describe,  ■  AinbtlgliiaparBon  actiiil£  ressemljle  plntAt  i  un 
beitrg  d(  Hollnnde  qu'3  un  village  de  Turkic.  Ce  village  r£pand  par  son  Industrie  le 
inDUvement  et  la  vie  dans  tout  le  pays  d'aleiiluur,  et  il  dunue  naisiance  a  an  cammefce 
infiueiue  qai  lie  rAllemajinc  a  Ib  Ciite  par  mille  (ils.  8a  population,  qui  a  IrifAt 
iepuit  fviREe  and,  eit  aujuurdhuj  de  4.000  ame^  ;  et  tonte  cette  population  vit  dans  les 

CO  village  let  vices  ni  les  loucii  qu'engcttdre  roisivet6.  ]>8  coeun  des  Ambelakinles 
•ont  purset  leurt  visages  content.  La  tervilildc,  qoi  fi^tril  i  leun  piedslescampngBHi 
qu'smxe  le  Penfe,  n'est  point  luont^e  lur  lean  colcaux ;  ancun  Turc  ilc  peut  habiler  ni 
Mjounier  parnii  eui ;  et  ils  se  gauvernent,  cumme  Icun  sncetrci,  par  leurs  jimtiiyeTBs  a 
par  lenra  prupres  masiitrais.  Deui  Toil  [es  farouches  Musaalmani  de  Lariise,  jaloni 
de  leur  nisnnce  ct  de  tenr  banbeur,  oiii  tenli  d'escalader  leura  muntagiies  et  de  piller 
leurs  iDulsons  ;  et  deui  fois  ill  ont  iti  repousi^  par  des  mains  qui  ont  soudain  quiti6  la 
navelte   pour  I'armei  du   inousqnet' — Whiit  an  animating  picture  '.     How   forcibly 

■pirll  and  political  iiappineas  of  tbc  Creelu  vtould  not  be  conGned  Ic  the  raounlains  ot 

never 
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never etitircly  been  dissipated  by  the  sons;  this  noblest  possessioo 
has  nerer  totally  been  destroyed ;  the  spark  has  been  kept  alive, 
dnrhig  the  lon^  darkness  of  captivity,  in  the  bosoms  of  her  exiled 
children ;  that  flame  has  latterly  bilmt  with  increasing  lustre;  the 
torch  of  her  literature  has  been  lighted  in*  different  places,  and 
tvhen  unit^  on  the  liltars  of  Hellas  it  may  bum,  we  will  not  say 
with  its  ancient  splendour,  but  with  a  brilliance  that  maj  guide  and 
cheer  its  adorers  to  national  and  individnai  happiness. 

It' seems,' indeed,  as  if  many  circmnstances  were  now  concurring 
to  ensure  the' regeneration  of  the  Greeks.  For  some  years  past 
they  have  been  directing  their  attention  to  their  ancient  literature^ 
and  the  writings  of  their  best  authors  are  filled  with  those  exhor- 
tations to  their  countrymen,  which  the  contemplation  x)f  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors  is  so  forcibly  calculated  to  excite.  Whilst  this 
intellectual  improvement  has  taken  place,  its  progress  has  been 
advanced  in  some  degree  by  the  conduct  of  the  Turks.  Within 
the  last  half  century  their  oppression  has  been  more  cruel;  the 
appeals  of  those  Greeks  wfaioh  have  stimulated  their  countrjrmen 
to  resistance  have^  in  consequence^  bad  a  stronger  claim  upon  their 
attention,  and -have  increased  their  general  ardour  for  emancipauon. 
We  entertliin  little  doubt  that  the  present  most  atrocious  conduct- 
•f  the  Mussulmans  to  their  unfortunate  subjects  will  hasten  the 
final  catastrophe,  and  separate  for  ever  the  heirs  of  immortal  fame, 
from  these  children  of  brutality  and  ignorance.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  suppose  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  the  present  advanced  and  progressive  state  of  liberal 
feeling  and  sound  knowledge  throughout  Europe,  the  subjuga* 
tion  of  a  Christian  to  a  Mahometan  power,  in  the  fairest  portion 
of  its  territory,  can  be  much  longer  tolerated.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  free  and  enlightened  policy  which  is  awakening  through  Europe 
will  suffer  to  be  excluded  from  the  participation  of  its  own  ac- 
quired blessings,  a  nation  which  has  so  many  claims  on  its  notice 
and  gratitude. 

Secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom^  there  is 
every  probability  tluit  Greece  will  prove  a  powerful  check  to 
whatever  views  of  ambition  Russia  may  have  in  that  part  of  the 
globe.  Those  to  whom  the  rising  greatness  of  this  Northern 
power  is  a  source  of  apprehension  may  perhaps  feel  re^assured 
by  the  consideration  that  a  maritime  state,  placed  as  Greece  is,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  touching,  as  it  were^  the 
resources  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  will  at  no  very  distant 
period  assume  a  station  amoi^t  nations,  which  will  enable  her  to 
repel  the  assault^  and  repress  the  aggression  even  of  the  most 
powerfiiL  Nor  will  the  cool  calculating  genius  of  Great  Britain 
tremble  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  commercial  rival.     She  will  not 

imagine 
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rmagine  that  even  apsfrtCarid  that  tlie  ifeyost  ihsig^ifidant  paH  in  th^ 
eyes  of  a  philosopher),  of  hef  power  can- be  ii^i^a^d  by  theeonti^ 
nued  depresfiiion  of  a  people  formed'  to  assume  a  high'ttatioiyhY  the 
civilifised  worlds  and  that  Greece  enslaved  'wiil  advancie  her  greatness 
more  effectually  than  Greece  free  and  eiiKghtened.  *  She  wUlper- 
ceive^  that  the  establishknent  of' an  itidependeht  commercial  people 
in  that  sea,  vrhere  she^  at  a  great  expense  and  by  a  *  precarious 
tenure,  maintains  a  feMr -ports  for  her  shipping,  afew  inbfs  for  her 
manufcictures,  ivill  increase  tenfold  the  marleet  for  h^r  owb  prbdilcey 
Md  in  the  same  proportion  adii^nce  her  real  prosperity. 
'  But  supposing  that  Greece  should  recovei'  her  independence^, 
and  that  the  Ottoman  power  should  be  expelled  from  ks^ii^rped 
possessions  in  Europe,  it  will  be  asked^  what-form  of  ^yerriment 
'should  the  liberated  tiation  adopt,  and  by  wiiat  means  shall  its  in- 
dependence be  secured  f  Tbe&^  are  questions  of  deep  interest 
iand  importance,  and  their  complete  solutioti  must  depend  on 
many  contingencies :  the  final  arrangement  must,  of  course,  fre- 
quently arise  out  of  the  events  of  the  moment.  A  general  outlinev 
however,  of  the.  constitution  which  appears  most  adapted  to  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  Greiscei,  may  safely  bis  attempted. 

The  recollection  of  her  ancient  forms  of  commonwealth,  as  well 
as  the  livelier  feeling  of  her  recent  oppression,  clearly  point  out 
the  inaptitude  of  Greece  for  a  monarchical  government.  She  has 
been  taught,  by  the  sufferings  of  later  years,  to  annex  the  idea  of 
oppression  to  the  rule  of  one,  and  to  attach  to  the  word  rupavvos 
rather  its  modern  than  its  original  meaning.  .  We  wish  to  see  her 
possess  that  form  of  constitution  which  appears,  most  congenial  to 
the  feelings  of  her  nature,  and  most  favourable  tb  her  enjoyment  of 
^ivil  liberty,  that  of  a  representative  confederation,  under  the  qon- 
trol  of  ^  supreme  council,  or  of  an  elected  presidetit.  As  the 
provincial  distinctions  of  her  ancient  state  are  not  even  yet  obli- 
terated, though  the  names  have  been  disused ;  as  Attic  acuteness 
still  shines  pre-eminent  over  the  intellects  of  the  adjoining  districts^ 
and  Spartan  courage  still  vindicates  its  title  to  superior  distinctioh ; 
tand  as  the  general  use  of  the  provincial,  appellations  might  serve  an 
excellent  purpose  by  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  intellectual 
find  martial  feme  of  her  ancestors,  it  appears,  we  think,  advisable 
to  re-establish  her  territory  on  the  plan  of  its  original  partition : 
to  let  each  province  have  its  separate  capital,  distinct  council 
and  municipal  laws,  for  the  arrangement  of  its  domestic  affairs, 
whilst  the  general  interests  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  annual  assemblies  formed  by  deputies  from  the 
provinces  and  principal  towns.  The  honour  of  being  the  seat  of 
assembly  should  be  conceded  to  those  places  where  the  associations 
of  celebrity  are  the  strongest — to  Athens,  to  Delphi,  or  to  Ther- 
mopylae. 
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niopyle.  This  we  consider  not  as  a  matter  of  trifling  itttportaocei 
particularly  with  a  people  of  such  a  lively  temperanieot  as  die 
Greeks.  To  our  dull  fancies  it  may  appear,  indeed,  a  question  of 
indifference ;  an  English  orator  would  probably  declaim  as  fluendj 
on  the  plains  of  Bannockbum  as  in  the  fields  of  Runnyoiede: 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  children  of  that  land  where  '  not  a  moua> 
tain  rears  its  head  unsung.'  They  are  peculiarly  ampible  to  tlie 
influence  of  local  associations ;  they  cling  with  a  tenacrily  which 
the  contrast  of  their  present  condition  makes  more  striking  aojd 
affiectingy  to  the  virtue  of  a  name ;  they  in  common  conversatioa 
claim  communion  with  the  great  spirits,  who,  in  ancient  times, 
moved  amid  the  scenes  of  tlieir  earthly  paradise^  and  who  left  th^ 
impress  of  their  minds  in  characters  never  to  be  effaced,  on  its  sur- 
face, and  they  claim  this  derivative  possession  of  glory  as  the  oolj 
treasure  of  which  their  barbarian  oppressors  canqot  deprive  theni^ 
JLet  them  then  in  such  places,  consecrated  by  great  events,  and 
endeared  by  the  solemnity  of  recollections,  assemble  in  delibers- 
tion;  let  them  diere.collect  their  Amphyctionic  Council;  tliere — 

< those  illusions  which  excite  the  scorn, 

Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds, 

They  will  be  mainly  outward  ministers 

Of  inward  conscience ;  with  whose  service  chargM 

They  come  and  go, — chast'ning  intemperate  gri«f. 

Or  pride  of  heart  abating :  and  whene'er, 

For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move, 

Who  wou'd  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve 

Among  wild  mountains  and  unpeopled  heaths. 

Filling  a  space  eke  vacant,  to  exalt 

The  forms  of  nature  and  enlarge  her  pow'rs  V 

It  cannot  then,  we  think,  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  the  Greek 
nation,  so  constituted,  will  be  able  to  maintain*  its  independence, 
and  gradually  to  advance  from  tranquillity  to  enterprize,  from  enter- 
prize  to  wealth,  from  wealth  to  power.  She  will  have  all  the  vigour 
of  an  infant  state,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  having  known 
the  bitterness  of  adversity,  and  she  will  possess  all  the  elastic  acti- 
vity of  first  civilization  with  the  experience  which  age  and  variety 
of  fortune  have  presented  to  her.  The  consciousness  of  freedom^ 
the  inexpressible  delight  of  security  of  possession,  will  give  an 

«  All  this  we  Ttfnture  to  assert  in  oppositioii  to  the  authority  of  so  diligent  a  traveller 
j»  Sir  Wn.  Geil.  We  are  williiig  to  do  justice  to  this  gentleiaan  for  the  accuracy  df 
W  «MsureiDents,  the  correctness  of  his  sketches,  the  penetration  of  his  views,  when 


regards  a  ruined  temple  or  a  defaced  column.    But  the  knowledge  of  the 

w  a  cwsntry  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  comprehension  of  the  heart  and 
«»<  a  tiatioii.     An  adept  in  the  science  of  palaeo-castrametation  may  be,  and 
iMJ^k  IK  «  ^rj  indifferent  political  philosopher,  and  a  worse  political  pit>ubet 
^  .%»  *««  Tmt  m  Um  Morea,  patrim, 

impulse 
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impulse  to  tlie  exeitJons  of  the  natives,  uliicli  will  soon  braiirh 
out  into  every  cbaiinel  of  speculation.  With  wealth  and  power, 
morality,  religion  and  sound  knowledge  will  also  revive.  We 
brand  the  unfortunate  Greeks  with  every  term  of  opprobrium 
for  their  waul  of  good  faith,  for  their  superstition,  and  for  their 
^lorance;  and  the  cruelties  which  they  have,  in  their  present  war- 
fare, exercised  against  their  oppressors  when  they  have  had  the 
power  of  retaliation,  have  been  even  adduced  as  reasons  why  tliey 
ahould  be  left  to  themselves  as  utterly  unwortliy  of  the  co-operation 
of  civilized  Europeans.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny  their  guilt,  we 
do  not  stand  forth  as  the  apologists  for  the  bloody  vengeance  with 
which  ihey  have  visited  their  tyrants,  but  what  cannot  be  defended 
may  be  palliated  by  tbe  consideration  of  the  peculiar  aggravation 
under  which  they  acted.  Men  whose  sires  and  grandsires  have 
delivered  down  to  ihem  the  appalling  tradition  of  miseries  which 
tfiey  )iad  suffered  from  their  Ottoman  masters  ^  who  had  themselves 
participated  in  those  sufferings,  and  who  are,  at  this  moment, 
groaning  under  anguish  increased  far  beyond  the  intensity  of  any 
former  period ;  men  who  had  beheld  the  common  privileges,  the 
iftcred  rights  of  human  nature  constantly  and  grossly  outraged  in  the 
persons  of  themselves  and  families,  each  of  whom  could,  perhaps, 
number  by  the  days  of  his  life,  the  insults  and  injuries  which  the 
barbarians,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  serve,  had  inflicted  on 
himself,  his  wife,  or  children ;  surely  such  men  should  be  treated 
with  indulgence,  if,  when  a  moment  presented  itRelf  for  acquitting 
this  long  and  dreadful  ^core  of  atrocity,  they  anticipated  the  course 
of  legal  punishment,  and  by  too  summary  a  process  took  that  retri- 
bution into  their  own  hands  which  should  be  executed  only  by 
public  justice. 

Let  us  then  (we  are  authorized  by  the  probabilities  of  political 
calcujation)  indulge  in  the  animating  idea,  that  Greece  will  again 
be  free,  l^et  us  contemplate  her  endowed  with  all  those  natural 
and  acquired  advantages  of  which  we  have  above  sketched  a  feeble 
outline,  advanced  to  her  proper  station  amidst  independent  nations, 
A  maritime  republic,  a  confederated  stale,  the  abode  of  entcrprize, 
of  knowledge,  of  morality,  of  liberty.  Let  us  present  her  to  our 
imaginations,  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  the  past  and  the  admiration  of 
^  present  times,  deriving  from  ancient  recollections  an  incentive 
to  future  exertions,  and  forming  to  the  prototype  of  ancestral  re- 
nown, her  own  thoughts  and  actions.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
Ihe  extent  of  the  power  and  prosperity  and  fame,  which  Greece, 
under  such  circumstances,  might  acquire.  We  know  not  where  to 
fix  the  limits  of  human  capacity  and  improvement  in  ordinary  cases ; 
and  where  should  we  presume  to  assign  boundaries  to  a  people  re- 
stored at  once  from  ages  of  sorrow  and  suflering,  to  the  full  enjoy- 
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oieiit  of  freedom ;  pliced  in  a  territory  of  hmaty^  of.  wkicb'  even 
their  own  poets,  in  their  own  immortal  verse,  have  failed  to  cpntoji 
an  jidequate  id^;  enjoying  the  luiuries  of  climate  add  the  coiue* 
nience  of  maritime  intercourse,  more  than  most  spota. of  the  globe; 
endowed  with  talents  of  enterprise  and  speculationy  to  take  (be 
completest  advanti^  of  all  these  natoral  treasurea ;  «nd  finaUj^ 
gifted  with  that  genius  and  imagination  which  can  alone  preserte 
the  commercial  character  from  grossnest,  and  elevate  the  eako^ 
lations  of  worldly  prudence,  to  the  purity  of  intellectual  reBdemeiii:? 
In  other  countries,  some  of  these  g^ts  of  fortune  may  be  appareitf^ 
but  Greece  alone  enjoys  an  union  of  them  all.  The  sky  m 
other  climes  may  be  as  serene,  the  produce  of  other  soils  as  luxuri# 
ant,  the  facilities  of  commerce  on  other  shores  as  important,  the 
talents  of  the  natives  of  other  countries  as  undisputed  ;  but  where 
shall  we  find  ajl  these  ingredients  of  individual  and  political  happh 
ness  united,  and  moreover  sanctified,  (if  we  may  so  express  ou^ 
selves,)  by  that  spirit  of  the  past,  which  breathes  its  notes  of  sym^ 
pathy  and  reminiscence  over  her  seas,  her  mountaius,  her  grovesi 
and  her  temples  ? 

■  To  conclude — Greece  will,  we  firmly  hope,  accomplish  her 
own  independence;  her  moral  and  mental  emancipation  we  trust 
she  may  receive  from  Great  Britain.  To  this  country  she  looks  as 
to  her  natural  protector ;  and  we  ourselves,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  have  listened  to  those  representations  which  the  poor  de* 
based  Greek,  in  the  full  confidence  that  every  Briton  mustsymps' 
thise  widi  his  woes,  has  uttered  to  move  our  pity.  The  appeal  was 
deeply  affecting,  not  from,  the  power,  but  from  the  weakness  of  the 
speaker;  not  from  the  unison  of  his  sentiments  with  the  present, 
but  from  their  contrast  with  the  past.  It  was  not  a  moment  ojf 
triumph  for  them  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made;  there  was  no 
consolation  in  the  idea,  that  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  people, 
yiho  had  create  the  wonders  which  appeared  on  every  side,  stood 
a  suppliant  to  the  children  of  a  race  which,  at  that  time,  was  re** 
moved  only  a. few  degrees  from  barbarism.  It  vi'as  not  with  em<y* 
tion9  qf  eKiUtation,  that  we  reflected  upon  the  change  which  two 
thousand  years  had  caused  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  coua* 
trie^..  The  beautiful  temples,  .where  the  sons  of  genius  and  of  heroism 
bad  assembled,  lay  broken  into  fragments  at  our  feet ;  forms  which 
seemed  to.  breathe  in  marble^  had  been  shattered  by  the  hand  of 
time  and  of  ignorance ;  arches  and  porticos  arose  in  majesty,  not 
over  warriors  and  statesmen^  but  above  the  path  of  the  goatherd  and 
his  flocks;  in  the  area  where  assembled  multitudes  had  listened  to 
matchless  eloquence,  on  the  very  steps  where  the  master-mind  had 
embodied  into,  perfect  language,  irresistible  argument,  the  dull  des- 
pot of  the  country  reclined  in  solitary  stupidity;  the  streams  on 

which 
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which  poetry  and  philosophy. had  d)auoted:or  meditated^  were  dry; 
tlie  ports  whence,  had  issued  tfiuiupbaat  navies,  were  deserted ;  and 
even  the  tombs  of  those  who  were  conteniporarv  with  the^e,  achi^ve- 
mentS;  lay  open,  before  us,,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity,  or  reward  tjbte 
ayarice  of  the  casuajl  traveler.  All  this  appeared  to  our  CQntem-p 
plation,  whilst  we  were  conscious  that^th^  jfanes  and  altars  of  OMr 
own  country  were  entire^  her  seqate  house,  filled  with  tjie  echoi^s 
of  free  and  enlightened  debate,  her  ports  and  rivers  crowded  with 
the  vessels  of  comnierce,.  aiidthje  sepulchres  of  her  children  un- 
polluted. Nothing  could  so  irresistibly  press  on  thie  mind  tlie  mu- 
tabiUty  of  hunian  greatness;  nothing  could  so  feelingly  make  us 
tremble  for  the  future  fortunes  of  our  native,  land;  nothing  .could 
so.  effectually  soften  any  insensibility  we  might  have  had  to  the  suf* 
ferings  of  a  fallen  and  degraded  nation. 

Yes,  that  nation  is  fallen,  is  degraded,  but  she  is  not  irreclaim« 
able.  Her  misfortunes  are  not  to  be  reckoqed  as  her  criines*  She 
is  weighed  down  by  a  load  of  oppression,  and  all  her  energies,  her 
virtuous  hopes,  her  moral  qualities  are  compressed  into  inaction ; 
but  if  the  incumbent  weight  be  remoyed,  they  may  yet  revive,-^ — 
again  bear  the  blossoms  of  civOization,  and  once  more  ripen  into 
beauty. 

We  will  address  her  then  in  the  animating  language  .of  her  suh^ 
lime  warrior-bard;  iu  the  very  words  which  of  old  celebrated  the 
triumph  of  Freedom  over  Barbaric  power;  on  that  memorable  day 
when  civilization  was  protected,  literature  .preserved,  science. ai)d 
art  rescued,  and  the  future  refinement  of  the  world  secured. 

EEaiSo;,  fufantugy  dioiv  r§  xaigopeoif  eSt),  . 
&riiias  re  ir^oibiwy.  yuv  tnrsf  iroofleiov  a/fltfv.^ 


Art.  XII. — Histoir^de  la  l^heophilantropie,  depuissa  Nai^mnce 
jtiSfju'd  son.  Extinction :  par  M«  Gr^goire,  ancien  Ev^que  de 
Blois,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut,  Sec. 

nnHIS  work,  which  now  forms  part  of  M.  Gregoire's  Histoire 
A  des  Sectes  Reiigieusesy  was  first  published  in  a  German  tcans- 
lation  at  Hanover,  by  Professor  Staudlen  of  Gottingen.  It  coii* 
tains  materials  for  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

According  to  M.  Gregoire,  infidelity  was  imported  into  France 
from  England  by  the  audior  of  the  poem  upon  Natural  Religion, 
before  which  time  very  few  French  works  could  be  found  in 

■■■"■■  I       .^  ■    .   ■  ■       ■  .  I  ■■  '■    ■  ■  ■  I  ■!    I  « 

•  ^Esch^a  Persaj,  1.  402. 
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which  the  fandamental  truths  of  Christiaiiity  were  attacked.  '  This 
statement  may  be  left  without  examining  its  accuracy  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
deistical  form  of  worship  was  made  in  London  daring  the  Aine- 
rican  war,  by  David  Wilhams,  a  person  well  kffown  in  his  day.  He 
had. been  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  LiTerpooi,  and 
in  the  early  days  of  Unitarianism,  endeavoured  to  introduce  aa 
Unitarian  liturgy  there ;  but  not  stopping  long  at  '  the  halfway 
house'  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  concerted  with  Frmldio  a  pha 
for  the  propagation  of  deism,  and  in  1776  he  paMiriied  a 
'  Liturgy  on  the  Universal  Principles  of  Religion  and  Morality.' 
In  the  preface  to  this  book,  (which  b  now  not  eoaiiy-  to  be  olr- 
tained,)  he  observes  that  when  errors  have  been  lefit  to  thdr 
natuiral  operation,,  and  mien  permitted  to  indulge  them  widioirt 
restraint,  they  have  often  proved  to  be  innocent,  sometintes  usefal 
delusions :  but  the  evil  becomes  serious  when  govermnenta  adopf 
the  errors  of  weak  and  wicked  men ;  and,  of  all  errors,  none  has 
been  30  pernicious  as  that  of  attempting  to  enforce  uniformity  ef 
opinion  by  penal  laws.  Philosophy  and  religion  have  both  suffer* 
ed  from  being  too  speculative,  chimerical  and  complex.  We 
have  leaiDt  from  Bacon. that  the  former  was  to  be  reformed  by 
ei^periment;  and  David  Williams  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that 
th^  latter  requires  to  be  reformed  by  the  same  means.  Religioa^ 
he  proceeds  to  say,  is  a  principal  security  and  inducement  to  the 
practice  of  those  great  virtues  on  which  the  happiness  of  the 
world  depends ;  public  worship  is  this  simple  and  clear  pnn** 
ciple  reduced  to  practice ;  and  it  is  efficient  for  the  end  pro- 
posed, as  long  as  it  furnishes  proper  motives  to  all  the  people. 
*  Their  minds  are  something  similar  to  machines  regulated  on  a 
Sunday  for  the  duties  of  the  following  week.'  And' this  perhaps 
every  modest  man  would  acknowledge  to  be  necessary  for  his 
own  moral  conduct.  Philosophers,  of  the  first  character  for  un- 
derstanding and  morals,  had  confessed  it :  ^  They  complained 
not  only  of  having  lost  that  pleasure  which  all  virtuous  minds 
have  in  a  public  acknowledgnfient  of  their  duties,  but  that  they 
found  themselves  failing  in  many  instances  of  moral  conduct,^ 
because  the  reasons  and  motives  of  it  had  UQt  been  latidy  before 
them.'  But  public  worship,  which  is  so  .conducive  to  thia>eisd^ 
and  ought  to  be  so  delightful,  could  not  be  enjoyed  in  this  coun^ 
try  by  any  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  disapprove  of  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  methods  of  worship  among  the  Dis- 
senters ;  and  in  providing  for  such  persons,  David  WiiliaoMt 
maintained,  he  was  acting  in  accord  with  ^  that  prevailing,  temper 
and  disposition  of  men  in  England,  which  may  be  called   the 

Spirit 
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Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  the  niUng  fnw  of  the  lunA.'  The  ruling 
law  of  the  land^  Heaven  be  thanked !  it  may  vot  be  called. 

The  liturgy,  which  is  thus  prefaced,  is  purely  a  thanksgiving 
service.  Directions,  indeed,  are  given  where  the  lessons  and  the 
general  confession,  and  the  lilany  are  to  be  read ;  but  the  latter 
at  least  must  have  undergone  some  radical  retrenchments  before 
it  could  suit  the  deGCription  of  persons  for  whose  accommodation 
the  new  service  was  designed.  Some  hymns  from  the  Paradise 
XiostandThomson's Seasons,  and  acollcctionof  Psalms,  are  added. 
The  intention  being  anti-Christian,  Voltaire  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
encouraged  him  in  it,  and  he  obtained  subscriptions  enough  to 
open  a  chapel  in  Margaret  Street,  where  he  ofliciated,  calling 
himself  the  Prieat  of  Nature.  It  has  been  said  that  in  his  first 
wrmon  he  declaimed  against  all  religious  institutions  which  have 
Revelation  for  their  basis  ;  but  ^this  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
It  would  have  been  imprudent  to  provoke  the  laws;  and  David, 
erroneous  as  he  was  in  his  opinions,  was  more  likely,  by  his 
bsbilual  calmness  and  moderation,  to  conciliate  good-will,  than 
togive  mmecessary  offence.  The  scheme  was  one  of  those  errors 
which  may  safely  be  left  to  take  their  course;  it  lasted  four  years, 
and  by  that  time,  funds,  congregation,  and  Priest  of  Nature  were 
alike  wanting.  The  latter  could  not  regularly  attend  on  account 
pf  his  health,  and  his  other  avocations ;  nor  did  he  chuse  to  dis- 
^arge  tlie  expenses  incuiTed  for  a  society  which  he  served  gra- 
tuitously. As  Ibr  the  congregation,  David  Williams  himself 
told  M.  Gregoire  that  a  great  number  of  them  gradually  went  on 
to  atheism,  and  then  of  course  quitted  the  society.  M.  Gregoire 
adds,  '  a  la  suite  de  eel  aveu,  pricieux  pour  la  religion  el  I'hisloire,  > 
je  m'empressai  de  lui  rappeler  la  prediction  de  liosmel,  appiit/ee 
mtr  f  experience ;  les  divagations  de  Fesprit  livre  i  /iii-mSnte,  le 
etmdmunt  d,  FabaitiloH  de  tons  leu  priudpes  gui  causolent  I'ku- 
Utamte  et  qui  sont  I'appni  de  la  morale.'  David  WilHuns  must 
bave  felt  the  truth  of  the  remark,  however  untenable  the  inference 
which  the  ex-blshop  would  have  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of  his 
awn  infallible  church. 
,  Frederic,  who  had  encouraged  Williams  in  this  experiment,  had 
it  at  one  time  in  mind  to  erect  a  Pantheon  in  Berlin  ;  the  heathen 
appellation  indicated  his  own  inditl'erence  upon  the  subject,  and 
ne  temple,  thus  to  be  denominated,  was  to  be  consecrated  to  all 
^rms  of  worship,  and  open  for  difterent  sects  at  stated  hours. 
This  was  rather  intended  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  deisti- 
eti  congregation,  than  to  accommodate  Christians  of  opposite 

Erauasions ;  and  when  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  pro- 
ble  effect  would  be  to  exasperate  theological  disputes,  and 
lender  the  religious  part  of  ihe  people  discontented,  he  gave  up 
■VOL.  XXVIII.   NU,  LVl.  I  I  the 
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the  scheme.    A  pi^oposal  for  orgiiiiziiiip  a  society  of  rellgioiliM 
who  should  reject  revehtion  had  some  tune  before  this  proceeded 
from  Berlin.    It  appeared  in  a  work  entitled  Panagiana  PanuT' 
gica,  ou  le  Faux  EvangilUte,  by  Andr^  Pierre  le  Guai.de.  Fke-^ 
montvaly  a  writer  whom  the  Abb6  Sabatier  characterises  as  tfi$ 
phUosop/dque  i  la  verite,  paruna$nour^rapre  impttoy^bU  emm: 
ie$  auirei,  et  iri&'iMdulgent  enver$  lui^mimt*    It  was  not.awpri-: 
zingy  he  said,  that  all  sects  should  have  cried  out  against  dbwii; 
it  had  never  been  regarded  as  a  religion,  and  therefore. had. never: 
be^i  thought  capable  of  entering  into  any  political  system.    Foc^ 
the  porposes  of  government,  a  visible  and  palpable  religion  was » 
required ;  and  in  this  case  the  objection  might  ba  removed^  ikh  • 
thing  was  wanting  but  the  bold  man  who  should  have^theLcaursye) 
to  undertake  it.    The  indefinite  form  of  the  ideal  part  might  ba^ 
fixed  by  a  few  dogmas,  so  simple  and  so  clear,  that  thegrenter. 
number  of  reasonable  minds  might  be  expected  to  adopt  them* 
This  would  be  for  philosophers.    For  the  people,  a  body  must 
be  given  to  the  spirit,  there  must  be  temples,  altars^  apUndid 
ceremonies,  assemblies,  fesdvals/Scc. 

The  Liberals  of  that  day,  like  the  missionaries  inliie  barbarow 
ages,  and  the  Quakers  in  the  first  fervour  of  their  zeal,  flew^at  high 
game ;  and  vrith  such  success,  that  three  of  the  most  powerfult 
sovereigns  in  Europe  entered  into  their  views,  as  far  as  it  was  > 
judged  expedient  that  they  should  understand  them.    There  was* 
a  scheme  for  establishing  a  society  of  liberals  at  Clevea,  wberei 
under  Frederic's  protection,  they  were  to  employ  themselves  in  the 
task  of  destroying  Christianity  by  means  of  the  press.  But  this  was 
not  necessary.    There  were  many  parts  of  Europe  where,  the 
press  was  fi^e  for  all  purposes  of  mischief;  and  in  France  itself, 
where  the  chief  work  was  to  be  done,  the  influence  of  the  irre- 
ligious party  was  such,  that  its  restrictions  were  easily  eviaded. 
Voltaire  in  one  of  his  letters  expressed  his  regret  that  the  pbir 
losophers  were  not  yet  numerous,  nor  zealous  nor   powerful 
enough,  to  make  war  upon  the  clergy  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
root  out  Christianity.     Bilt  )et  us  not  believe,  though  there  was 
devil  enough  in  him  to  utter  the  wish,  that  he  would  have  acted 
up  to  his  professions.     The  revolution  would  probably  have 
Vimkened  him,  as  it  did  Raynal  and  Laharpe,  like  a  thunder-clap* 
When  the  revolution  was  effected,  the  Jeremy  Bentbams  woe 
not  more  lipon  the  alert  to  produce  new  codes  and  constitutions, 
than  another  and  more  hannless  description  of  quacks  were  to 
produce  new  forms  of  worship.    One  man  published  a  pamphlet 
which  he  entitled  CulU  des  Hammes  sans  Dieu.    M.  Gregoire 
thinks  this  absurdity  was  borrowed  from  the  German  madman, 
Knutzer,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  proposed  to  form  a  sect 

of 
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of  Conscientiatinns :  so  to  |>e  called  because,  rejecting  all  thoughts 
of  religion  and  of  God,  thej  were  to  follow  the  dietatcs  of  con- 
sdence  only.  But  follies  of  tliis  kind  are  more  likely  lo  have 
been  home-bred.  M.  Fernaud-Bauvinay  hoped  there  was  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  in  that  hope  dedicated  to  him  a  treatise  lipoii 
natural  religion.  His  conclusion  was  that  this  Being  must  regard 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  worshipped  with  perfect  indifference. 
La  Bustays,  physician  and  philosopher,  as  he  called  himself,  would 
hive  suspended  a  golden  globe,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Deity,  over 
an  altar ;  the  father  of  a  family  was  to  officiate  as  priest,  and  burn 
incense  before  it,  hymns  were  to  be  performed,  and  such  dances 
EH  seem  accordant  with  good  morals,  D'Aubernienil,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  Persians,  would  have  the  divinity  represented 
by  a  perpetual  fire,  ofl'erings  made  to  hira  of  fruits,  salt,  and  oil, 
and  libations  to  the  four  elements.  On  certiun  festivals,  the 
older  men  were  to  dance  with  matrons,  youths  with  maidens ;  the 
nrnlh  day  was  to  be  the  day  of  rest,  but  there  was  to  be  worship 
daily  in  the  temple,  and  all  who  entered  were  first  to  perform 
their  ablutions.  A  few  fanatics  were  found  at' Gaillac,  and  in 
Paris  also,  who  met  together  and  enacted  these  mummeries. 
They  were  not  numerous  enough  to  venture  upon  appearing  in 
the  costume  which  their  teacher  proposed  for  different  ages  and 
estates,  and  there  was  perhaps  no  occasion  for  him  to  insist  upon 
a  whimsical  part  of  his  scheme  by  which  marriages  were  to  be 
celebrated  only  on  two  days  in  the  year. 

D'Aubermenil  might  have  had  a  better  chance  of  success  if 
the  Fire-philosophy  of  Fliidd  and  Helmont  had  not  been  extin- 
guished. He  proposed  the  name  of  Theoandropophifes  for  his 
disciples.  That  of  Theopfiilantropes  was  preferred,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  subsequently  made  to  establish  a  deistic  worship 
clogged  with  fewer  ceremonies.  Many  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  scheme  would  rather  not  have  assumed  any  denomination  | 
but  they  yielded  to  the  reasonable  argument,  that  if  they  did  not 
choose  one  for  themselves,  the  public  would  accommodate  them 
Wth  one  which  would  be  less  to  their  liking.  It  exposed  them 
to  a  pun ;  Philanlropes  was  turned  into  Jitonx  en  troupe,  upon 
iifhich  M.  Gregotre  gravely  remarks,  que  ceite  injure,  plate  et 
gpoisiire,  est  d'autant  plus  criminelle  qu  elle  attaque  une  collection 
aindividm ! 

Whichever  of  the  appellations  may  have  been  most  applicable 
te  its  other  members,  one  of  the  6rst  promoters  was  certainly 
entitled  to  it  in  its  best  sense.  He  bad  founded  an  institution 
for  the  blind :  it  was  under  his  management,  and  he  opened  it 
as  the  first  place  of  worship  for  the  Theo philanthropists.  They 
began  with  more  circumstances  in  their  favour  than  ever  con- 
1  I  2  curred 
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cuifed  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  religion  or  of .  a  sect. 
Many  persons  of  considerable  influence  Bxtd  reputation  engaged 
in  the  project  with  zeal,  and  it  was  patronized  hj  Ijft  R^veill^ 
Lepaux^  one  of  the  Dirtectory,  a  man  of  whom  M,  Gregpire  says, 
that  though  he  once  declared  he  would  stab  hin^self,  if  ever 
France  ceased  to  be  a  monarchical  country,  he  afterwards  dis« 

Elayed  an  inflexible  love  of  liberty !  It  is  more  to  hia  credit  that 
e  never  profited  by  the  Revolution  to  enrich  himself,  otherwise 
he  had  guilt  enough  to  answer  for  in  its  course.  His  motives  for 
puttiiig  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Theophilanthropists  are  said 
to  have  been  twofold :  if  the  scheme  succeeded,  he  intended  to 
become  their  high-priest;  and  he  hated  Christianity. 

'  Through  his  means  the  Theophilanthropists  obtained  a  decree 
from  the  government,  giving  them  a  right  of  holding  their  meet- 
ings in  the  churches,  as  national  buildhigs,  which  were  open  to 
any  religion,  but  belonged  to  none.  They  were  to  partlike  this 
right  with  the  Catholics,  and  the  decorations  and  emblems  of  the  . 
one  Worship  were  to  be  removed  when  the  members  ofthecHher 
assembled.  This  regulation  indeed  could  not  be  piiifctually 
observed  without  previously  disfiguring  such  churches  as  liad 
not  been  entirely  defaced  by  the  people  in  their  madness.  The 
philosophical  worshippers  would  not  have  scrupled  at  com- 
pleting the  work  of  havoc,  but  the  mob  were  no  longer  on  . 
their  side,  and  the  favour  of  the  government  towards  them  did 
not  extend  so  far.  They  were  fain,  therefore,  to  take  the  churches , 
VLB  they  found  them,  and  to  be  contented  witb  shaHng  them,'  till 
they  should  become  numerous  enough,  and  of  sufficient  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  Directory,  to  claim  the  exclusive  posset 
sion.  Some  of  the  Catholics  were  disposed  of  their  own  accord 
to  yield  it,  thinking  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  ofi^er  up 
their  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  a  place  which  the  ceremonies  of 
infidelity  desecrated.  They  remembered  the  indignation  which 
had  been  felt  against  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  for  having  permitted 
the  English,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  to  preach  in  his  cathe- 
dral ;  and  the  more  meritorious  conduct,  as  they  deeihed  it^  of  a 
Dominican  in  Martinique,  the  Prejet  Apostolique  of  that  island, 
who,  when  St.  Pierre  had  been  taken  by  the  English,  and  the 
English  commander  reauired  the  use  of  the  churches  at  certain 
hours  on  Sundays  for  his  people,  successfully  resisted  the  de- . 
mand.  M.  Gregoir^  appears  to  rdate  this  in  honour  of  the 
Dominican ;  and  it  is  related  here  in  censure  of  th^  general,  who, 
if  he  had  rightly  considered  what  was  due  to  tK$  religion  of . 
his  own  country,  would  have  qualified  the  friar  for  the  rank  of 
confessor  in  the  Romish  churchy  by  shipping  him  for  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that  in  Alsace  and  many  parts 
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of  Germany,  the  same  churches  were  used  alternately  forCulholic 
and  Protestant  worship,  the  Catholics  only  drawing  a  curtain 
over  the  sanctuary,  winch  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  their  use; 
that  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  open  to 
Chi'istians  of  every  denotninatiou,  the  Latins  as  well  as  the  nume- 
rous schismatics  of  the  Eastern  church ;  and  that  to  give  way  to 
these  infidels  by  retreating  before  them,  would  be  depriving  llieir 
own  religioD  of  the  publicity  which  it  enjoyed,  and  which  it  was  of 
so  much  importance  to  maintaiD,  and  giving  their  enemies  the 
triumph  which  they  desired ;  for,  if  tlie  churches  in  Paris  were 

-  thus  surrendered  to  tltem,  their  nunibcrs  would  be  increased,  tbeii' 
views  extended,  and  the  same  system  would  be  [tursued  with  ex- 
ultation throughout  all  France.  On  these  considerations  they 
resolved  to  keep  their  groun<],  taking  care  only  alter  the  service 
that  the  pix  should  be  placed  where  it  was  in  no  danger  of  pro- 
fanation. 

The  Administration  of  Noire  Dame,  though  they  assented, 
like  the  other  persons  concerned,  to  this  better  opinion,  deter- 

-  mined,  that,  as  theTheophilanthropists  used  tlie  organ,  the  Catho- 
lics should  make  use  of  it  no  longer.     M.  Gregoire  praises  then) 

-  for  tlieir  piety,  their  intrepidity,  and  their  talents  i  there  was, 
however,  little  wisdom  in  tJiis  determination.  If  they  supposed 
the  organ  to  be  profaned  by  a  Theophilanthropical  tune,  the 
jn^fanatioii  might  have  easily  been  taken  off  with  the  hyssop  and 
holy  water ;  and,  if  they  thought  it  fMisesKti,  lliey  might  have 
exorcised  it,  as  the  JansenistgSt.Cyran,  did  the  books  of  the  Pro- 
testants, whenever  he  opened  one;,  or  have  flogged  it,  as  the 
Portugueze  did  the  pulpits  at  Bahia,  when  th^t  city  was  retaken 
from  the  Dutch. 

Nearly  twenty  churches  in  Paris  were  taken  possesion  of  by 
the  Deists;  but  by  occupying  so  many,  they  injured  themselves. 
Their  object  was,  in  the  language  of  th«:  day,  to  excite  a  great 
sensation  ;  but  they  loot  up  too  extended  a  position,  and  had 
iieilher  numbers  nor  means  answerable  to  the  scale  npon  which 
they  set  out.  A  regulation,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  being  in  contrast  with  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  church,  retjuired  that  their  lecturers  and  orators  should 
,be  either  married  men  or  widowers.  It  was  provided  also,  that 
no  discourse  should  be  pronounced,  till  it  had  been  submitted  to 
previous  examination,  and  approved.  'Die  practice  of  their 
legislature,  where  debates  were  chiefly  carried  on  in  prepared 
.harangues,  would  make  such  a  regulation  appear  less  renmrxable 
in  France  than  in  England  ;  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  fatal  to  any 
seel  which  at  its  outset  should  adopt  it. 

'riieir  service  began  at  noon,  and  lasted  about  au  hour  and  a 
1  1  3  half. 
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)i«lf.  Jt  WA8|  tbey  said,  a  wonhip  for  thofe  who  luul  no 
oihsr,  aud  a  moral  aocietjr  for  tboie  who  had*  The  rttml 
povfliflt^d  of  prayeriiy  hymns  original  or  sel^ctad  from  the.  beit 
French  poets,  readings  from  their  manuali  a«d  diAPOiirsea»  t^ 
liyipns  were  iu  general  judicious,  iand  set  to  gcK>4  niMffiCy  ffld 
the  prayers  well  composed;  but  had  thw  booM  beM  sirbt 
pf  all  that  tbey  had  borrowed  from  tha  G<>fl|>d^  aad.ftv^ai^ 
works  of  ChristiaD  writers,  they  iviroiild  have  bofq  pie^pe  jpiImL 
In  one  part  of  the  senrice  there  wfs  ja  short  prnmy  dwiiig^hjidi 
4h6  congregation  were  expected  to  con^0r  et^Jh  tfi)e«o^fi!riiat 
his  own  conduct  had  been  since  the  last  of  th^  oie^tfppgs-  A 
basket  of  fruit  or  dowers,  according  to  the  fiemm,  waa  |4iced 
upon  the  altar,  as  a  mark  of  acknowledgment  few  the  kow^ti^.^f 
^e  Creator;  and  over  the  altar  was  the  inscription^  tfam  fiP0jfcm4 
ftxisftnct  de  Dieu,.  et  i  CimmortaliU  de  Fame. — We  believe  in  4he 
existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  sonl.  Thk,  it  mior 
be  remembered,  is  what  Robespierre,  in  the  name  of  the  Fnmdb 
people,  placed  over  the  churches,  after  he  had  thought  it  proper 
to  declare  agamst  the  Atheistical  party,  and  send  th^  leadera  to 
the  scaffold,  whither,  in  the  righteous  course  of  eyen-handod ' 
and  sure-footed  justice,  be  was  soon  to  follow  them.  La  V^ 
▼eill^i  in  a  speech  at  the  Institute,  doclaimiug  agaiiist  Chm- 
tiaqity,  as  being  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  mankind,  (so  little  did 
this  pretender  to  philosophy  understand  what  he  reviled !)  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  a  form  of  religion  were  adopted  whi(& 
ahpuld  have  only  a  couple  of  articles.  He  wished  pdso  for  a 
^rdigion  without  priests,  and  this,  it  was  pleasantly  observed, 
would  be  like  a  Directory  without  a  Director^ 

This  was  the  Creed  of  the  Theophilanthropist^.  And  on  eacji 
side  of  it  the  following  sentences  were  inscribed  in  their  temples, 
to  take  place  of  the  Decalogue. 

Adorex  Dkh,  ckirisiez  rot  icmbiabks^  rende2-x?<ms  uiiks  d  la  patrie, 
IjC  hicm €ti  iomS  ce  qui  tend d  cansercer  rJkomtme  ou  die  fofcctiommaC' 
Le  mat  tat  tomt  ce  qm  tout  d  k  detmirc  oud  le  detinonr. 
EMfimSf  kom)rez  vos  p^rtt  et  jn^to,  obeissex4eur  avec  affectum^  vmltfgfz 

temr  vieilleue  ;  pdns  ct  widres,  instrmsez  tos  etUams. 
FemMKff  vc^cs  dais  voswiam  let  chrfs  de  vos  wuasoiu.  Maris^  akmex  vos, 

fennmest  et  reMdez-vow  ridproquememt  heureia. 

Adore  Gckl,  cherish  your  fellow-creatures ;  render  yourselves  iisefiil 
to  your  country. 

Good  is  whatever  tends  to  preserve  man,  or  to  perfectionate  him. 

Evil  is  whatever  tends  to  destroy  him,  or  to  deteriorate  him. 

Children,  honour  your  fathers  and  mothers ;  obey  them  with  affec- 
tion, solace  their  old  age.  Fathers  and  mothers,  instruct  your 
children. 

Wives,  behold  in  your  httsfaaads  the  hedb  of  your  houses.  Hvsbands, 
love  your  wi\^  and  render  younelves  mutually  happy. 
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At  marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  be  coupled  with 
ribands,  or  garlands  of  flowers,  the  ends  of  which  were  to  be 
held  on  each  side  by  the  elders  of  their  respective  families.  Whe- 
ther this  edifying  ceremony  was  devised  by  a  composer  of  ballets 
for  the  opera,  is  not  said.  The  bride  received  a  ring  from  her 
husband,  and  a  medal  of  union  from  the  head  of  the  family. 
There  was  a  rite  also  for  infants,  which  we  must  be  allowed  to 
call  nominution,  there  being  no  known  term  applicable  to  it.  The 
child  was  held  up  towards  heaven,  and  sponsors  were  given  him. 
Further  ceremonies,  in  perfect  French  taste,  were  enjoined  in  a 
ritual  published  at  Sens.  The  minister  was  to  dip  his  finger  in 
Water,  and  trace  with  it  on  the  child's  forehead  the  letters  C.  T., 
signifying,  Citoyen  Thiophilantrope.  He  was  then  to  touch  its 
lips  with  honey,  saying,  qu'il  soil  doux  comme  le  mid  de  Fabeille. 
Some  odorous  flowers  were  then  to  be  placed  in  its  hand,  with 
Ihese  words,  if  the  infant  were  a  girl, '  May  the  perfume  of  her 
wtues  he  sweeter  than  this  flower ;  may  she  make  one  day  lire 
happiness  of  her  husband,  the  joy  and  the  consolation  of  her  pa- 
rents.' If  it  were  a  male  child,  a  sprig  of  oak  or  laurel  was 
Wded,  and  the  prayer  was,  that  he  might  contribute  to  the  glory 
"of  his  country.  When  a  member  died,  the  other  members  of  the 
Society  were  invited  to  place  a  flower  upon  the  um,  and  pray  the 
"Creator  to  receive  tlie  deceased  into  his  bosom.  The  decades 
and  national  holidays  were  observed  by  these  An ti christians,  and 
they  had  four  holidays  of  their  own,  for  Socrates,  St.  Vincent  de 
■Paule,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Washington, — oddly  assorted 
names !  Two  of  them  however  stand  well  together  in  this  ka- 
lendar,  for  the  one,  who  was  a  Christian,  established  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  at  Paris ;  and  the  other,  who  was  a  sentimentalist, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  Theophilanthropist,  sent  his  own  children 
to  it. 

Once  they  kept  a  holiday  extraordinary,  in  honour  of  Toleration ; 
and  they  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  what  they  called  the  re- 
establishment  of  Natural  Religion.  A  censure  had  been  cast  upon 
them  for  want  of  liberality,  because  their  couple  of  articles  ex- 
cluded those  more  advanced  philosophists  who  believed  in  neither; 
the  shortest  creed  was  too  long  for  him  who  wished  for  none,  and 
ihe  society  had  proved  tliemselves  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by 
bot  enlarging  their  pale  so  as  to  include  the  professors  of  atheisnr. 
This  fite  was  intended  to  wipe  off  so  unmerited  a  stigma,  and 
prove  to  the  Parisians,  that  their  liberality  had  no  bounds.  Five 
banners  were  borne  in  procession  by  five  father)  of  families :  the 
'£rst  bore  the  word  Reliziun  (the  reader  will  please  to  observe 
that  the  word  ia  French  in  this  place) ;  the  second  Morale,  the 
other  three,  JuiJ's,  CathoUques,  Frotestaiis.  When  the  ceremony 
'    '  1  1 4  was 
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wif  Of er,  the  'bearer  of  the  firtt  btfiner  jpkve  his  feltow-beaorers 
the  kiss  of  peace,  *  in  the  name  of  all  men,  whether  thej  pit>* 
fessed  externally  a  religious  worship  supported  by  diverse  dogimift 
and  embellished  by  different  ceremonies;  or  whether,  withoat 
exposing  to  public  view  any  visible  signs  of  relij^o,  they  'coa* 
tented  themselves  with  giving  as  a  pledge  to  society  the  snnple 
practice  of  virtue/  After  this  touching  salutation,  he  bound  the 
five  banners  together  with  a  tri-colour  riband,  the  revolutioBaiy 
colours,  Hiat  there  miffht  be  no  mistake  concerning  die  appror 
priation  of  the  banner  Morale,  it  was  carried  by  a  professed 
atheist,  universally  known  as  such  in  I^aris.  Alas !  this  genuiBf 
fl^te-  of  liberality  >Tas  as  incomplete  as  the  funeral  of  Junia,  at 
which  the  images  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  not  permitted  to 
be  seen.  The  only  two  beads  worthy  to  have  presided  at  it.  were 
not  there ;  the  ope,  to  the  ^reat  surprize  of  its  owner,  haviiq; 
beeQ  taken  from  the  neck  ofAnacharsis  Clootz;  and  the  othei^ 
which  stiU  retained  its  natural  connection  with  the  shouldess* 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  being  at  that  time  employed  in  plannkig 
Panoptical  Prisons  upon  the  principle  of  a  spider's  web ! 

The  want  of  sufficient  liberality  was  not  the  only  reproach  to 
which  the  Theophilanthropists  were  exposed.  A  party  of  Ind^ 
pendents  arose  among  them,  who  objected  to  their  discipline  and 
their  forms ;  and  the  Administrators  of  the  non-catholic  worship  for 
the  tenth  arrondimement  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  being  assembled 
in  the  vestry  of  the  Temple  (d-d^ant  Si /Thomas  d'Jguin),  drew 
up  their  protest  against  proceedings  which  tended  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  sect  and  a  hiJErrarchy.  They  had  not,  they  said, 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  one  sect,  to  take  upon  themselves  that  cf 
another.  They  did  not  quite  reject  the  proffered  service  of  the 
Theophilanthropist  lecturers ;  because  their  morality  and  their 
practices  seemed  reasonable,  and  because  it  was  of  importance 
to  public  order,  that  a  new  worship  should  be  introduced,  of 
whatever  nature  it  mi^ht  be :  but,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of 
the  tenets,  and  the  simple  deism  which  the  Theophilanthropists 
professed,  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  any  religion  whatsoever  which  could  contravene  the  laws. 
Iney  complained  also,  that  these  lecturers  appeared  to  be  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  sect ;  for  they  distributed  missions  exclu- 
sively anipng  themselves,  and  acknowledged  their  own  centre  of 
doctrine  aqdof  police.    This  manner  of  propagating  their  sect 

*  Long  may  it  coutinoe  to  adorn  those  shoulders !  For  were  the  egr^ious  Jeremy 
to  be- deprived  of  it  (as  the  Orator  of  the  Human  Race  was  before  hira)  by  an  un- 
lucky effect  of  his  own  doctrines,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  flattery  wheu  we  wg, 
tbat— 

**  Tlie  best  of  .Workmen,  and  the  best  of  wood. 
Coy  Id  tcarce  supply  hirn  with  a  head  so  goo^." 

;  was 
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was  coiilrary  to  titc  republican  regime,  which  ou>;lit  tu  llive  no 
other  nulilicul  bund  thau  that  of  the  country, no  otht^rjurisdictioii 
than  that  of  the  magistrates,  and  no  other  censure  than  tijat  of  the 
laws,  'riie  ancient  republics  had  free  forms  of  worship,  but  tbeir 
juinisters  did  not  form  a  hienireby,  nor  a  comniuiiion.  iu  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  these  lecturers  from  degenerating  from  tlie 
worship  which  they  professed,  and  which  was  now  in  its  priini- 
tive  purity,  the  said  administrators  took  possession  of  the  temple 
of  their  district,  to  establish  there  a  religion  without  mysteries, 
without  superstition,  without  extravagant  dogmas,  and  cousc' 
quently  dtfierent  from  that  of  the  Catholics;  and  they  moreover 
constituted  themselves  free  and  iudependent  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Theo philanthropists  sitting  at  Catherine,  and  uf  all  others. 
They  would,  if  they  thought  proper,  adopt  the  ceremonies  used  iq 
pther  temples  by  imitation,  but  not  by  jurisdiction;  for  they 
would  admit  no  other  jurisdiction  thau  that  of  the  constituted 
-authorities ;  and  they  consented,  that  the  religion  to  be  professed 
in  their  temple  should  be  called  Calle  Primitif,  the  primitive  re- 
ligion. 

Dupont  de  Nemours  was  a  member  of  the  directorial  commit- 
.  tee,  against  which  these  administrators  revolted.  But,  though  he 
took  so  active  a  part  in  promoting  the  scheme  of  the  Antichris- 
tian  worship,  he  never  would  officiate  as  an  orator,  because,  says 
M.  Gregoire,  having  brought  forward  a  peculiar  sysltim  of  theo- 
logy, in  his  P/iilosuphit  de  fUnivers,  he  chose  to  be  of  his  own 
religion.  There  were  many  men  amoug  them  who  had  been, 
jnore  or  less,  conspicuous  in  the  bloody  drama  of  the  Revolution; 
sod  their  bond  of  union  was  not  an  attachment  to  natural,  but  a 
Iiatred  to  revealed  religion.  M.  Gregoire  remarks,  that  many  of 
,them  were  married  priests,  which  is  matter  of  triumph  for  one 
so  thoroughly  wedded  to  some  of  the  worst  errors  of  the  Romish 
^church.  Sous  nite  autre  forme,hee^y3,  se  t;epiodaisuU  Uspvctaile 
au'avait  prisentc  la  pielendae  reformation  dti  seizihne  Steele,  od. 
son  faisiiit  miiiislres  des  mnines  defroqiies.  Had  he  beeu  less 
.under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  he  might  have  seen,  in  tliat  pre- 
.posterous  law  which  imposes  celibacy  upon  the  clergy,  in  Uie 
.monstrous  tenets  of  his  church,  its  idolatrous  practices,  its  fabu- 
lous legends,  and  its  wicked  and  iuhuman  history,  the  causes 
.which  made  these  men  fly  to  natural  religion,  as  preferable,  with 
all  its  uncertainties,  to  the  deceitful  system  in  which  they  had 
been  trained  up.  These  priests  are  to  be  condemned,  not  for 
baving  broken  through  a  restriction  which  religion  does  not 
'authorize,  but  because  they  were  too  hasty,  too  vain,  loo  easily 
.satisfied  with  their  superficial  philosophy,  to  examine  into  the 
evidences  of  Chrisliauity,  and  beparale  the  truths  uf  the  Gospel 
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from  the  faMes  of  matu's  devbingi  which  their  false  ehmdi 
had  superinduced.  St  Evremont  tektes  a  saying  of  the  Dotd 
General  Wurtz,  that  when  men  shall  once  have  taken  out  of 
Christianity  all  they  have  fobted  into  it^  there  wiH  be  but  one 
religion  in  the  worlds  and  tfmt  equally  plain  in  doctrine  and  pur6 
in  moials*  Ttan,  too,  is  worthy  of  consideration^  tbat  men  wfa6 
throw  off  die  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  rettt 
very  generally  one  of  those  errors  whidi  it  most  sedulously  incut 
cates ;  they  believe  it  to  be  the  proper  and  perfect  form  of 
Christianity,  and  then,  perceiving  its  monstrosities  and  falsehoods, 
reiect  the  religion  itself  without  inquiry  and  without  hesitatioo'. 
Well  is  it,  if  ^ey  do  not  at  the  same  time  cast  off  all  natuhil  piety 
also ;  for  the  common  transition  is  to  hopeless  and  heart-hardev- 
ing  atheism. 

La  R^veillireused  to  take  praise  to  himself  for  having,  in  his 
directorial  character,  humbled  the  Pope  and  the  great  Turk.  Tbk 
anti-christian  language  of  the  directory,  and  its  persecution  osf 
the  cleigy,  are  imputed  to  him ;  so  far  his  colleagues.  Were  williiu; 
to  go  with  him ;  but  his  zeal  for  deism  they  regarded  as  ridiculous. 
One  of  them  proposed  to  him,  as  an  infallible  means  of  securing 
the  triumph  of  his  sect,  that  he  should  be  hanged  and  rise  agaia 
from  the  dead  the  third  day.  The  sarcasm,  impiously  as  it  waii 
intended,  might  have  conveyed  to  him  the  truth  that  jniracles  art 
the  proper,  only  and  irrefragable  proofe  of  revelation.  He  had, 
however,  influence  enough  with  his  colleagues  to  have  an  article 
inserted  in  the  Treaties  with  Naples  and  Fortugal,  whereby  at 
French  subjects  residing  in  those  kingdoms  were  to  be  allowed 
the  same  liberty  of  worship  as  was  accorded  to  non-Catbolit 
nations,  the  most  favoured  on  that  point.  M.  Gregoire  shorn 
that  this  clause  could  have  no  other  intention  than  that  of  pro- 
viding for  the  introduction  of  a  deistical  worship  in  those  in- 
tolerant states.  In  the  way  of  pecuniary  aid,  he  could  obtain 
little: — beaucoup  d' argent  was  what  the  Directory  were  ac- 
customed to  demand,  not  to  give.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
sent  the  manual  of  the  Theophilanthropists  gratuitously  into  the 
departments,  and  recompensed  the  composer  who  set  thenr 
hymns.  About  a  thousand  crowns  (c£l50)  are  believed  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  minister  of  police  toward  the  experiment. 
More  than  that  sum  might  be  raised  in  a  week  for  a  Methodist 
chapel  in  any  town  in  England.  A  petition  to  the  minister  by 
the  administrateurs  da  culte  theophilantropique  for  one  of  the 
churches  prays  for  relief;  their  receipts  they  state  at  150  livres, 
(<£4:  6«.  2id,)  veith  which  they  had  paid  for  the  costume y  and 
other  indispensable  disbursements,  such  as  the  daily  expenses 
of  the  service;   but  thisy  were  indebted  id  the  sum  of  twelv'e 

pounds 
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pounds  len  ehilliogs  (300  livrea)  for  tbe  outfit ;  ihey  thought  it 
.possible  Uiat  they  might  obtain  subscriptions  enough  to  keep  up 
their  worship ;  but  as  for  raiding  this  sum,  with  all  their  efforts  it 
WHS  impossible,  their  airondissemeut  being  principally  inhabited 
by  republicaim  sans  fortune,  aud  therefore  they  appealed  to  the 
bounty  of  the  state.  The  bill  was  inclosed,  and  may  be  given 
S3  a  curiosity: — 

AiT^U  dv  Minuiiier \iO  Uk. 

Tableaux  tt  Pdntvre 100 

La  CorbeUU 50  .  ■  f 

300  fir. 

8  Tery  moderate  demand  for  fitting  up  a  temple ! 

The  reasons  why  so  little  was  done  by  tbe  government  in  favour 
of  this  attempt,  may  easily  be  perceived.  However  much  they 
■may  have  approved  of  it  as  a  hostile  act  against  ChriBtiamty,  the 
majority  of  them  went  farther  in  unbelief;  and  they  were  alraid 
•of  ridicule.  If  it  had  taken  with  the  Parisians,  they  would  Iheii 
have  encouraged  it;  but  till  it  was  seen  what  it  could  do  for 
itself,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  aloof,  and  bestowed  their 
pitiful  contributions  in  silence.  There  was  a  more  direct  i:iterfe- 
lence  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital ;  and  this  is  remarkable, 
■because,  widely  as  the  virus  of  intidelity  had  been  propagated,  tlie 
disease  was  certainly  not  so  general  in  the  country  as  in  Paris. 
But  the  municipalities  were  generally  composed  of  thorough 
revolutionists,  in  most  instances  men  who  had  made  way  to 
•power  by  their  audacity  and  their  crimes.  The  personages  who 
fad  figured  at  the  canonization  of  Marat,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  Goddess  of  Reason,  were  partizaus  of  the  new  Aiitichristiap 
faith.  The  man  who  established  it  at  Versailles  had  held  the  in- 
famous oiEce  of  public  accuser  there,  during  the  reign  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  the  guillotine  :  and  those  persons  of  the  old  school 
jwho  had  survived  that  reign,  groaned  at  seeing  the  pulpit  which 
{Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon  had  filled,  delivered  over  to 
buch  successors.  'Tlieir  minds,'  says  Lucien  Buonaparte,  speak- 
ing of  the  Jacobins,  when  he  truly  but  rather  ungratefully  calls 
them  men  of  execrable  memory, — '  their  minds,  as  prodigious  in 
Conceiving  evil,  as  they  were  contracted  for  all  salutary  concep- 
^ons,  believed  that  Christianity  might  be  replaced  fay  a  meta- 
physical dogma  !  They  preached  their  doctrine  even  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  gospel ;  they  appeared  to  stand  in  no  fear  of  the 
majestic  recollections  which  the  place  inspired  ;  crowded  together 
ip  these  outraged  temples, — Oh  inconceivable  blindness  of  vanity  ! 
— dicy  perceived  nut  that  Christianity,  thus  persecuted  and  invi- 

siblej 
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uihSe,  became  only  more  powerfuli  and  that  the  altars  were. more 
eloquent  in  their  niins^  than  they  had  ever  formerly  been  rendered 
by  the  pomp  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled.' 

At  Soissons,  the  municipality  turned  the  Catholics  out  of  the 
cathedral,  which  they  had  repaired  at  their  own  expense, — cotmne 
municipaux  i/s  dipossedaient  tes  CaihoUqiies,  et  comme  theophi- 
lantropes  ilsjouissent  de  leur  usurpation.  A  propagandist  report- 
ed from  Montreuil  that  the  readings  and  orations  had  been  heaid 
by  an  audience  avide  de  ffiorale,  but  he  had  observed  with  pain 
that  the  mathiel  of  the  worship  wasnot  what  it  sliould  have  bees; 
the  offering  was  artificial ;  and  instead  of  an  altar  they  made  use 
of  a  tub  covered  with  a  cloth.  It  was  got  up  at  Bourges  in  better 
style ;  the  orator  there  officiated  in  a  white  sash  ornamented  with 
blue  flowers,  before  an  altar  upon  which  an  orange  tree  was 
placed ;  and  at  iYief&te  des  Epoux,  the  Theophilanthropists  carried 
two  pigeons  in  procession,  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal  tendemesSn 
and  placed  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  country !  At  the  ^/^^e  de 
la  Fteiliesse,  thr^e  municipal  officers,  with  drums  beating,  ^^,^ 
procession  of  boys,  went  to  hang  garlands  over  the  doors  o/  soaip 
old  men ; — a  respectable  old  man  was  at  that  very  time  lying  in 
prison  tliere  for  no  otiier  offence  than  that  of  being  a  priest !  Oi^ 
preacher  placed  the  Antouines  in  Heaven,  upon  which  M..Gi:^ 
goire  observes,  it  resie  a  savoir  si  Dieu  a  ratffi^  ces  cafwnizatifn^. 
We  wish  him  less  liberality  in  his  political,  and  more  chanty  in  bi^ 
religious  opinions.  Orators,  however,  were  not  forthcoming  nere 
when  the  novelty  was  over ;  subscriptions  also  fjaiiled,  the  music 
cians  struck  work  because  they  were  not  paid ;  the  congr^atiop 
sung  for  awhile  without  music,  till  they  found  themselves  reduced 
to  some  half  dozen,  and  then,  after  existing  two  years  and  a  haU^ 
'  Theophilanthropism,  at  Bourges,  died  of  inanition.'  At  S^a^ 
the  Theophilanthropists  attempted  to  secure  the  cathedral  for 
themselves ;  and  in  order  to  drive  away  the  Catholics  they  scraw)e<^ 
obscenities  in  jthe  confessionals.  Here,  hpwever,  the  ihuniijipa- 
lity  did  its  duty,  and  compelled  the  Aqtichristians,  as  theycojuld 
not  demean  themselves  with  decency,  to  seek  another  place  of 
assembly,  and  leave  the  Cathp)ics  unmolested.  At  A^ixerre,  on 
the  contrary,  the  magistrates  used  every  means  ip  their  power 
to  discourage  and  apnoy  the  Catholics.  Son^etimes  they  closed 
the  churches,  sometimes  fgrbade  the  clergy  to  officiate ;  then  ttiey 
required  them  to  keep  the  decads  instead  pf  the;  Sunday,  pnd  the 
refusal  was  punished  by  imprisonment  or  deportation  ] 

The  new  sect  had  start^d  with  high  hopes  and  wide  expecta- 
tions, b/slieviiig  that  the  religious,  as  well  as  the  political  revo- 
lution, was  to  extend  itself  throughout  the  woflc).  One  of  their 
hymns  was  addressed  aux  Theophila  fit  ropes  riparidus  sur  la  sur- 
^  face 
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face  dii  ghibe.  A  member  of  the  directorial  commiltee  went  to 
Switzerland  to  inoculate  the  Helvetians  willi  the  religion  of  Con- 
fucius, of  Socrates,  of  Voltaire,  ami  of  Rousseau  ;  and  the  manual 
was  translated  into  Italian,  with  an  epistle  dedicatory  lo  repub- 
lican mothers.  A  work,  in  recommendutiou  of  the  new  religion, 
was  published  at  Turin,  in  which  the  author  proposcii  that  k 
committee  of  philosophers  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  all 
libraries,  and  bum  all  books  which  were  coutrury  to  common 
sense.  In  Germany,  the  Theo philanthropists  appear  to  have  dune 
nothing, — their  article  wax  too  flimsy  for  the  German  market. 
With  England  there  was  no  communication  at  that  time;  nor  had 
little  Waddingtou  then  arisen,  worthy  to  be  invested,  had  the 
gtids  permitted,  with  legatine  powers  hy  La  R^veill^re  himself. 

Their  service  at  Paris  was  numerously  attended  while  it  was  a 
new  spectacle,  and  the  subject  of  conversation  :  but  more  than  iwo- 
tfairds  of  the  persons  thus  assembled  were  idlers.  M.  Gregoirc 
l^eut  frequently  as  a  spectator,  and  declares  that  he  never  per- 
ceived any  thing  of  that  deep  religions  abstraction  which  is  found 
m  Catholic  churches,  and  even,  he  is  candid  enough  to  add,  among 
die  Protestants.  But  this  concourse  soon  ahaled  ;  there  was 
nothing  attractive  in  the  ceremonies,  nothing  to  impose  upon  the 
imagination  or  the  senses.  I^  R^veill^re  ought  lo  have  hnown 
that  theophilauthropism  would  never  go  down  at  Paris,  witliout 
more  expense  in  the  scenery  and  decorations.  The  regular  mem- 
bers were  not  numerous  enough  for  what  they  had  undertaken:  their 
line  was  extended  too  far.  They  might  have  filled  two  or  three 
churches,  but  when  they  were  distributed  in  eighteen,  the  motti- 
^iDg  inatgniticance  of  their  party  could  not  be  concealed  even 
^m  themselves.  Public  opinion  also  had  pronounced  against 
t^em;  the  majority  of  the  then  existing  generation  had  grown  up 
hi  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  was  by  a  minority  in  France  tliat 
^e  altar,  as  well  as  the  throne,  had  been  subverted — for  it 
is  by  minorities  that  all  revolutions  are  effected.  The  great 
Ipajority,  the  quiet  suflTering  part  of  the  nation,  regarded  them 
with  abhorrence,  for  it  was  perfectly  understood  thai  the  principle 
by  which  the  promoters  of  the  new  worship  were  actuated,  was 
the  hatred  of  Christianity,  and  not  the  love  of  deism.  On  the 
(tfher  hand,  by  the  pliilosophes  of  a  higher  order,  they  were 
looked  upon  with  contempt  for  profcssiug  to  believe  in  a  God! 
or  with  suspicion  and  Jealousy  as  a  religious  sect  who  might  be- 
come powerful,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  A  ciimmiisaire  of 
Ae  directory  wrote  from  one  of  the  provinces  to  the  minister  of 
t|ie  interior,  saying  that  the  Theuphilunthropic  religion  was  indeed 
preferable  to  the  Catholic,  but  that  it  had  its  ministers  and  its  cos- 
tume, and  already  began  to  iuHuence  the  people  ;  he  had  therefore 
,     ,  thought 
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tboiigiiCtt  fait  duty  to  prohibit  their  iroi  Aip  io  his  catftmi;  he  had 
howefer  composed  some  hymns  to  the  Eternal,  for  the  parpose  of 
giving  a  religious  character  to  the  Decadary /^€«.  As  soon  as  the ' 
sKghtest  disposition  of  returning  to  the  profession  of  Christianity 
was  manifested  by  the  government,  the  popular  feeling  appealed, 
and  the  llieophilanthropists  were  insulted  in  several  places.  They 
had  gradually  dwindlf^,  tiH  they  could  muster  onlj  in  finsr 
churches ;  and  from  one  of  those  they  were  forcibly  tnmed  on^  a^ 
their  altar,  their  pictures  and  inscriptions,  the  whole  twelve-pound^ 
ten's-worth  of  decoration^  including  a  tri-colour  flag  vrfaidi  was 
placed  above  their  pulpit,  with  these  words,  lAheriides  Cutie$,yi9ere 
flung  out  of  the  churchy  and  burnt  before  the  door.  The  consular 
government  at  length  publbhed  an  edict  forbidding  them  to  hold 
their  assemblies  in  the  national  edificesy  as  the  churches  were  still 
called.  They  applied  then  for  a  legal  permission  to  hold  them  in  a 
place  hired  for  that  purpose;  whether  tnis  was  actually  refused  does 
not  appear,  but  they  complained  that  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion  was  interdicted ;  and  with  these  famt  murmurs  the  Theo- ' 
philanthropists  were  extinguished  as  a  body,  after  they  had  ex- 
isted five  years ;  an  event  which  excited  so  little  attention  at  tile 
time,  and  was  indeed  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  was  probably 
known  only  to  those  whom  it  immediately  concerned.  In  the 
course  of  |two  or  three  years,  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  sect 
WAS  in  a  school  where  some  of  its  books  were  used  for  the  sake 
of  their  morality ! 

The  history  of  this  attempt  at  establishing  a  system  of  n^ere 
natural  religion  in  a  Christian  country,  will  neither  be  considered 
as  incurious  nor  as  unimportant.    The  total  failure  proves  the 
inefficacy  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  relied.    The  projectors 
built  upon  sand,  and  at  the  first  hostile  breath  of  opinion  dovm 
fell  the  baseless  edifice.     The  Convulsionnaires,  with  their  mon- 
strous combinations  of  raving  fanaticism  and  atrocious  fraud, 
agitated  Paris  during  half  a  century,  in  spite  of  all  the  effbrts'of 
its  strong  police ;  and  Louis  XIV.  with  the  Pope  to  aid  him, 
was  unable  to  suppress  or  even  silence  the  Jansenists.     Thej 
most  ignorant,  the  weaj;:est,  the  craziest  of  men,  when  possessedt 
by  religious  zeal,  have  produced  effects  which  have  changedf 
the  character  of  nations,  and  extended  to  distant  ages,  and  to| 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe : — ^witness  what  has  been  accom-l 
plished  by  the  followers  of  Francis  and  Loyola,  and  in  later  times! 
by  the  disciples  of  George  Fox  and  Count  2^nzendorff.     And' 
this  was  all  which  Theophilanthropism  could  do!    It  muster^ 
members  enough  to  form  processions  rather  less  respectable  than 
those  which  the  Freemasons  exhibit  in  our  country  towns,  and  it 
found  a  few  frothy  orators  to  hold  forth  in  its  pulpits,  and  declaim 

against 
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againat  what  the;  did  not  imderstiind  \  but  that  it  ever  rebelled  the 
heart  of  an  individual  may  well  be  doubted.  It. could  not  even 
open  the  purses  of  its  partizans ;  and  probablj'  mure  money  was 
eypended  upon  Jouiuia  Southcott*s  cradle,  tbaii  tlie  whole  collec- 
tive contributions  of  the  '^I'heophitantbropists  would  amount  to  ! 

£ut  while  the  attempt  at  introducing  deism  was  thus  ridicu- 
lously futile,  the  consequences  of  having  proscribed  the  forma, 
Wid  removed  the  restraints  of  religion,  were  such  as  might  with 
i^erring  certainty  have  been  predicted.  La  Fraxce  a  fnii 
Vfie  terrible  el  luguhre  experience,  says  M.Gregoire.  Multiplied 
C^es  of  suicide,  revolutionary  tribunals  established,  prisons 
crowded  wtlb  innocent  persons,  permanent  guillotines,  perjuries 
o£  all  classes,  parental  authority  set  at  nought,  debauchery  en- 
couraged by  a  regular  allowance  to  those  who  wore  called  un- 
i^arried  mothers  (ies^fiiles  mires);  nearly  six  thousand  divorces 
ill  the  single  town  of  Paris,  within  seven  and  twenty  months 
after  the  law  authorized  them ;  in  a  word,  whatever  is  most 
obscene  in  vice,  and  whatever  is  most  dreadful  in  ferocity — these 
t^iigs  coincided  with  the  time  in  which  public  worship  wad 
abolished.  This  is  the  picture  of  a  revolutionized  country,  by 
ope  who  was  only  half  a  revolutionist, — who  lent  his  hand  to  assist 
in  pulling  down  the  throne,  but  would  fain  have  preserved  ihe 
ajtar.  The  state  of  tbe  rising  generation  is  thuR  described  in  an 
official  report  to  the  consular  government,  drawn  up  from  docu- 
ments transmitted  from  the  departments ;  i/s  sont  sum  idee  de  la 
Divinite,  suns  notion  da  juste  et  de  I'injuste,  De  Id  les  maun 
Jarouchei  et  barbares,  de  Id  un  peup/ejcroce. — Si  Con  compare  ce 
qu^eat  I'imtructian  avec  ce  qu-elle  devrait  itre,  on  ne  peut  s'emp&- 
elier  degemirsnr  le  sort  qui  menace  les  generations  prisenles  et 
futures.  Presumptuous  ignorance,  inconsistency,  political  fana- 
ticism, and  tyranny  under  popular  forms,  had  been  introduced  into 
the  government ;  and  that  indifference  to  all  religion,  which  the 
abused  principle  of  toleration  had  produced,  brought  on  a  neglect 
of  all  duties,  public  and  private,  let  loose  tlie  passions,  called  forth 
the  grossest  selfishness  in  its  full  strength,  and  threatened  to  cor- 
rupt not  only  the  existing  generation,  but  that  which  was  to  supply 
its  place.  This  is  the  picture  of  France,  when  it  had  reached  the 
second  stage  of  the  Revolution;  and  having  escaped  from  the 
horrors  of  anarchy,  was  enjoying,  under  the  protection  of  military 
despotism,  a  short  and  deceitful  repose.  The  moral  state  of  the 
country  is  thus  described,  not  by  its  enemies,  but  by  its  govern- 
ment itself,  and  the  founders  of  that  government. 

Our  cities,  says  M.  Gregoire,  swarm  with  libertines,  bad 
husbands,  and  abandoned  wives,  who  call  tliemselvea  philo- 
SQphers.    The  liberals  had  declared  war  against  morality  as  well 
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ad  reli^^tiy  as  if  coveting  that  magmtudintm  infamur,  ntjns  opnd 
proHigos  tiorissima  voluptas  est»  Because  D'Alembert  had  said 
of  Uayle^  in  the  Biicyclopediey  ^  hturetix  s'il  avaii  p/us  respecfe  ia 
religion  et  Its  maurs/  Voltaire  told  him  he  had  read  the  words 
with  horror^  and  that  he  ought  to  do  penance  as  long  as  he  lived 
for  having  written  them ;  and  D'Alembert  excused  himself  bj 
pleading,  ^  que  c^est  tin  $tyle  de  notaire  pour  servir  de  passeport  d 
/a  viritir  The  infidelity  of  these  men,  as  M.  Gregoire  is  obliged 
to  confess,  was  a  disease  of  the  heart ;  it  began  there  before  it 
reached  their  understandings.  One  Liberalj  (we  are  thankful 
for  the  word, — it  is  well  that  we  should  have  one  M^iieh  will 
at  once  express  whatever  is  detestable  in  principle,  and  flagitioas 
in  conduct — )  one  Liberal,  who  produced  a  '  Catechism  for  the 
human  race,'  affirmed,  that  property  in  land  and  property  in  wo- 
men, that  is  to  say,  marriage,  were  the  two  greatest  violations 
of  natural  liberty,  and  the  bane  of  human  happiness.  Helvetius, 
whose  reasoning  amounts  to  this  preposterous  proposition,  that 
what  has  been  customary  any  where,  ought  to  be  allowed  every 
where,  maintains,  that  what  he  calls  religious  corruption,  or,  in 
plain  words,  a  general  profligacy  of  manners,  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  greatness  and  happiness  of  a  state ;  and  this  cold-blooded 
pandar  imputes  the  vices  of  women  in  Christian  countries  to  the 
modesty  which  they  are  required  to  observe!  A  Frenchman  of 
the  same  stamp,  speaking,  m  the  Encyclopidie  Methodique,  of  the 
abomination  which  called  down  fire  from  heaven,  says,  that 
the  Greeks  were  nimoins  estimis  ni  moins  estimahles  for  prac- 
tising it !  And  he  regrets  that  religious  prejudices  have  hitherto 
prevented  us  from  raising  particular  breeds  of  blind,  lame,  and 
misshapen  people,  and  from  trying  what  new  species^of  hybrids 
it  would  be  possible  to  produce !  In  repeating  such  accursed 
tilings,  the  strong  language  of  Tacitus  mdiy,  with  the  alteration  of 
one  word,  be  made  appropriate : — Haud  sum  ignurus  fahulomm 
i>isum  iri  tantum  ullis  mortalium  scelerisy)«*sse  / — Sed  vihil  com- 
positum  miruculi  causa :  verum  audita  scriptaque  tradam.  Well 
may  M.  Gregoire  say,  that  honest  hearts  will  revolt  at  such  turpi- 
tudes, but  that  it  is  of  importance  to  hear  these  new  preceptors 
of  the  human  race  themselves  reveal  the  secret  of  their  own  pro- 
pensities! — Les  caurs  homieles  sont  revolt es  de  ces  turpitudes; 
maii  il  imporle  d^ entendre  nous  reviler  eux-memes  h  secret  de  leurs 
penvhans,  ces  nouveaux  pricepteurs  du  genre  humain, 

M.  Gregoire  asserts,  that  infidelity  was  imported  into  France 
from  England,  where  the  court  of  Charles  II .  brought  it  into 
fashion.  But  it  was  from  France  that  that  profligate  court  bor- 
rowed its  fashions — they  were  not  of  English  growth.  '  There 
have  been  rumours  and  fears  of  French  armies,'  says  South,  ^  but 

they 
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they  are  the  !t<Wnch  faidhions  and  the  l^reneh  vices  thaithaV^  it**- 
vaded  and  conquered  and  spoiled  our  land/  The  causes  and 
progress  of  this  corruption  may  distinctly  be  traced.  The  leaders 
m  the  civil  wars  of  France  uiade  religion  their  pretext,  while,  m 
reality,  they  regarded  it  only  as  it  might  serve  their  immediate 
temporal  interests.  Montaigne,  who  vainly  Endeavoured  to  re*- 
coDcile  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  King  of  •  Navarre^  told 
Thuanus,  that  the  fear  and  hatred  of  each  other  kept  each  to  a 
party,  contrary  to  his  own  secret  inclination ;  for  otherwise 
Guise  was  inclined  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  *  Henri  ready 
to  renounce  it.  Disgraceful  as  this  is  to  Henri  IV.  it  h  less 
80  than  if  his  sublinission  to  the  Romish  church  had  proceeded 
from  mere  political  views,  without  any  such  bias'.  -Yet  it  is 
certain,  that  that  submisision  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  mer6 
political  measure,  and  he  himself  represented  it  as  such  to  de 
Momay,  saying,  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  he  hdd  mafde  for  his 
subjects,  in  the"  hope  of  obtaining  security  for  the  Huguenots, 
and'' bringing  about  a  re-union  by  means  of  a  reform  in  the 
Romish  church..  That  excellent  man  did  not  assist  him  in  laying 
this  unction  to  his  soul.  He  perceived,  q\C  evidemmtJit  la  licence 
qu'ii  cherchoit  en  ses  vohptez,  qu'ii  ne  pouvoii  exercer  sqhs  contra* 
diction  en  I'Egfise  Reformte,  ie  portoit  en  la  Homaine.  Indeed, 
he  himself  had  contributed  to  render  the  discipline  of  the  reformed 
church  intolerable  to  Henri,  by  prevailing  on  him  to  perform 
public  penance  for  one  of  his  intrigues.  But,  whatever  Henri's 
motives  may  have  been,  the  consequences  were  most  injurious ; 
tifiore  so  perhaps  than  have  ever  ensued  from  any  other  single  act. 
To. the  higher  ranks  of  the  French  Protestants  it  set  a  fatal  ex- 
ample, which  was  but  too  generally  foljowed.  One  after  another 
M^as  reconciled  to  the  dominant  church  for  the  sake  of  advance- 
ment ;  if  the  change  did  not  take  place  in  the  fathers,  it  did  in 
the  children ;  and,  though  the  Reformation  had  at  one  time  di- 
vided France,  not  a  single  great  family  continued  to  profess  it 
when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked. 

The  revocation  of  that  edict,  with  all  its  atrocioiis  circum- 
stances, proved  not  less  pernicious  than  it  was  disgraceful  to.  the 
•guilty  government  which  committed  the  wickedness,  and  the  in- 
human church  which  instigated  it.  The  reformed  churches  de- 
rived honour  from  it  and  strength ;  strength,  because,  showing 
them  the  whole  extent  of  their  danger  if  ever  Popery  should  pre- 
vail, it  excited  a  timely  alarm  in  England,  and  prepared  the  Dutch 
for  that  resistance  to  the  power  of  Louis  which  brought  about 
at  length  his  humiliation ;  honour,  because  never  in  any  persecu- 
tion were  greater  numbers  found  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the 
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sake  of  truth.    There  are  no  persons  vtlio  ma;  witli  more  justice 

fride  themselves  upon  their  ancestry  than  the  descendents  of  the 
rench  refugees.  But  the  far  greater  iiuinher  of  the  Huguenoti 
were  forcibly  detained  m  their  own  country,  under  the  most  cruel 
circumstances ;  they  were  forbidden  the  exercise  of  their  religion; 
they  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  or  exercising 
any  employment ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  uiarry,  and  their  chil* 
dren  were  taken  from  them  to  be  bred  up  in  the  Kuniau  Catliolic 
church,  that  church  which  had  advised,  authorized,  and  brought 
about  these  measures  of  hitolerable  oppression.  'A  numerous 
part  of  the  nation,'  says  M.  Portalis,  'were  thus  condemned 
neither  tu  serve  their  God  nor  their  country.  Was  it  wise,  by  such 
measures,  to  precipitate  multitudes  of  men  into  the  despair  of  a 
religious  atheism,  and  into  the  danger  of  a  sort  of  political  atheism 
which  threatened  the  state  i  Was  it  thought  possible  to  depent} 
upon  men  who  were  rendered  impious  by  necessity,  who  were 
■ubjected  by  violence,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  deprived 
of  civil  advantages,  and  even  of  the  rights  of  nations  f  Was  it 
not  evident  that  these  men,  justly  exasperated,  would  become 
powerful  uusiliaries  against  the  state  in  all  times  of  complaint  and 
murmurs!  Were  they  not  compelled  to  show  themselves  favotii> 
able  to  all  doctrines,  all  notions,  all  innovations  which  might  afford 
them  vengeance  for  the  past,  and  give  them  some  hope  for  tha 
future  ?  I  am  surprized  that  our  writers,  in  treating  upon  thfl 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  should  have  regarded  tliaf 
event  only  in  relation  to  the  injury  which  it  brought  upon  oui 
commerce,  without  dwelling  on  the  moral  consequences  wliich 
it  has  produced  in  society,  consequences  incalculable  in  theif 
results.'  , 

That  the  church  of  Rome,  eager  as  it  has  ever  beea  to  mak* 
converts  by  force,  is  well  aware  how  little  sincerity  there  canbeiH 
such  conversions,  is  proved  by  its  relentless  persecution  of  the  new 
Christians  iu  the  Spanish  peninsula.  But  this  knowledge  never 
mitigated  its  cruelty,  nor  altered  its  determination  of  producing  an 
outward  and  entire  conformity  wherever  it  had  the  power.  'The 
French  persecution  was  undoubtedly  as  much  produced  by  poli> 
tical  considerations  as  by  bigotry;  and  the  measure  was  as  co% 
trary  to  true  policy  as  to  religion.  The  Huguenots  had  bee* 
restless  subjects ;  and  when  France  was  engaged  in  war  witli  Pro* 
testant  states,  they  were  Hkely  to  be  bad  ones,  the  ties  of  religio* 
being  stronger  than  those  whereby  men  are  bound  to  their  uatin 
land  :  but  the  possible  evil  which  might  arise  from  this  was  to  bv 
foreseen  and  guarded  against.  It  proceeded  from  a  good  priiv 
ciple  taking  an  erroneous  direction;  the  principle  itself  was  « 
s«curily  for  good  conduct  oil  other  occasions,  when  their  privi-' 

leges 
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Ibges  and  their  religion  were  not  in  question ;  they  were  a  moral, 
orderly,  and  industrious  part  of  the  community.  But  when  they 
were  made  to  profess  a  faith  which  they  could  not  believe,  and 
bad  ju6t  cause  to  abhor,  they  were  prepared  for  the  poison  of  ir- 
religion  and  insubordination.  Too  many  causes  had  afready 
tended  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  moral  and  religious  principles  iit 
France.  The  two  most  popular  of  their  kings,  Francois  I.  and- 
Henri  IV.,  were  at  least  as  profligate  and  had  as  little  sense  of 
duty  as  our  Charles  II. 

There  are  many  of  the  French  kings  to  whom  this  fearful  su-' 
premacy  in  guilt  must  be  charged,  and  to  none  more  than  thos6' 
whom  we  have  named ;  because  their  affability  and  talents,  and 
Atlier  popular  qualities,  rendered  their  example  more  dangerous. 
The  contagion  was  extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  court  by 
d  race  of  poets — 

Whose  loose  lascivious  lays  perpetuated 
Their  own  corruption.     Soul-poHuted  slaves^ 
Who  sate  them  down,  deliberately  lewd, 
So  to  awake  and  pamper  lust  in  mimls 
Unborn.* 

•  That  such  writers  must  corrupt  the  manners  of  a  country,  if 
Ifaeir  productions  are  widely  diffused,  is  certain  ;  and  that,  in  this 
<!ase,  it  was  the  fact,  we  kifow  from  the  direct  testimony  of  his^- 
tory ;  for  Thaatms  ientiuierates  it  among  the  causes  of  that  gene- 
ral depravity  which  prevailed  in  France.  '  Nee  inter  postrema 
&orrup(i  saculi  testimonia  recensebantur  poeta  Galli,  quorum  pro- 
i9entn  regnum  Menrici  (IL)  abundavity  qui  ingeniosuo  abusiy  per 
fctdas  aaulationes  aminiiosaJiEmituB  blandiehanturj  juventute  in^ 
ftrim  eomtpt&y  puerisque  a  verts  studiis  ita  abductisy  ac  postremo 
€x  inrginum  animis  pudore  et  verecundiA  per  lascivarum  cantio- 
fium  tttetebras  eliminatA/  The  earlv  literature  of  the  French  is 
ft»  noucb  distinguished  by  its  hateful  immorality  as  the  later :  it 
did  not^  indeed,  (except  in  the  satirical  carols  called  Noeisy) 
mingle  profaneness  and  blasphemies  with  obscenity — that  con- 
summation of  wickedness  was  reserved  for  the  school  of  Voltaire. 
But  the  religious  wars  found  the  nation  thus  corrupted,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  concluded,  induced  a  general  laxity  of 
principle  upon  all  subjects.  This  was  conspicuous  throughout 
tbe  wars  of  the  Fronde,  wars  in  which  the  leaders  changed  sides, 
upon  the  slightest  occasion,  as  they  would  have  shifted  seats 
^ind  changed  partners  at  a  card-table.  The  only  semblance  of 
honesty  atnong  them  Was,  that  no  pret^sion  was  made  to  prin- 
ciple.    Every 'event  served  as  a  subject  fW  an  epigram  or  a  jest ; 

*  Joan  of  Arp<    These  lines  sufficiently  show,  that  tiieir  author  held  the  same  mo- 
ral opinions  at  tke  age  of  nineteen,  as  when  he  branded  the  author  of  Don  Juan. 
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^iid  yet  ihey  were  as  cruel  in  the  field  as  if  strong  feelings  had 
been  excited,  and  deep  interests  at  stake. 

France  was  thus  prepared^  by  practical  irreligion,  for  specula- 
tive  impiety k     The  ground  was  ready  for  that  seed  of  the  enemy 
from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  might  waft  it ;  and  England  also 
was  in  a  state  to  receive  that  seed, — for  her  fences   had  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  wild  boars  had  rooted  up  the  vineyard. 
The  madmen  at  Munster  brought  less  scandal  upon  the  refcnrmed 
religion,  and  inflicted  less  injury  upon  it,  than  the  Elnglish  puri- 
tans, llie  actions  at  Munster  were  such  manifest  monstrosities  of 
wickedness  in  a  state  of  raging  madness,  that  they  excited  only 
one  feeling  of  horror  and  execration  in  all  parties,  Protestant  or 
Catholic  : — the  only  parallel  which  can  be   found  ior  them  in 
history,  is  in  the  factions  at  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  crimes  of  the  one  were  no  more  imputable  to 
the  principles  of  the  reformation,  than  those  of  the  other  to  the 
Mosaic  system.     And  the  evil  was  thoroughly  destroyed,  root 
and  branch ; — not  a  seed  from  it  germinated,  nor  a  scion  sprang 
up.     But  when  the  well-ordered  church  of  England,  which  had 
been  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  Protestant  world,  was  over^ 
thrown,  the  caiise  of  Protestantism  was  shaken  by  the  fall.     The 
fEibric  had  had  time  to  settle  on  its  foundations ;  the  battering-- 
rams of  Rome  had  assailed  it  in  vain ;  and  the  Romanists^  when, 
they  looked  on  and  beheld  its  fall,  might  well  persuade  them- 
selves that  there  was '  a  dry-rot  in  the  materials,  or  that  it  wa» 
built  on  sand.     '  The  emissaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  says 
Jeremy  Taylor, '  are  busy  now  to  disturb  the  peace  of  consciences 
by  troubling  the  persecuted,  and  injecting  scruples  into  the  unfor- 
tunate, who  suspect  every  thing,  and  being  weary  of  all,  are  most 
ready  to  change  from  the  present.     They  have  got  a  trick  to  ask. 
Where  isyour  church  now?  What  is  becofne  of  your  articles  of  your 
religion  ?'    We  cannot  answer  them  as  they  can  be  answered  ;  for 
nothing  satisfies  them,  but  being  prosperous,  and  that  we  cannot 
pretend  to,  but  upon  the  account  of  the  cross.     These  men  are 
grown  to  that  strange  triumphal  gaiety  upon  their  joy  that  the 
Church  of  England,  as  they  think,  is  destroyed,  that  they  tread 
iipon  her  grave.'    If  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  led  to  the 
destruction  of  this  church,  as  the  destroyers  loudly  proclaimed^ 
then  was  the  Reformation  an  evil ;  if  these  were  the  consequences 
of  the  Protestant  system,  then  was  that  system  incompatible  with 
social  order  and  the  security  of  states.     Thus  the  Romanists 
reasoned ;  and  by  virtue/>f  this  reasoning,  they  made  more  con- 
verts from  the  church  of  England,  during  those  troubles  and  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second^  than  they  ever  did  in  all  former  or 
in  all  succeeding  times.     As  the  abuses  of  Popefy  had  jnade 

men 
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men  Protestants,  so  now  many  were  made  Papists  by  the  abuses 
of  Puritanism. 

Some  of  these  converts  yielded  because;  their  understandings 
were  subdued  ;  some  (like  the  poet  Crashaw)  were  led  away  by 
their  feelings  and  theii*  imagination  ;  and  not  a  few  were  in-r 
fluenced  by  mere  worldly  motives  : — a  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  procured  them  aid  in  exile,  while  the  troubles  con- 
tinued;  and  was  discovered  to  be  a;  recommendation  afterwards 
to  court  favour   at  home.      Others   there   were,  who  in    this 
anarchy  of  opinions,  were  made  to  doubt  of  every  thing ;  and  of 
these,  part  took  refuge  in  Popery, — part   settled "  in  unbelief. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  indeed,  there  had  been  a  set 
of  men  without  religion,  who,  for  the  sake  of  overthrowing  the 
monarchy,  had  united  with  the  puritans ;  they  were  not  anxious 
to  make  proselytes — for  that  might  have,  been  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment ;  bitt  the  conduct  of  their  allies,  iu  its  inevitable  conse* 
quences,  made  proselytes  for  them.     Inhuman  zeal,  rank  hypar 
crisy,  and  crazy  enthusiasm,  provoked  in  many  persons  contempt 
or  abhorrence  of  the  religion  which  they  saw  so '  grossly  and 
wickedly  abused  ;  and  they  believed  it  to  be  the  cause  of  those 
evils  of  which  it  had  been  made  the  pretext  or  occasion.     They 
even  thought  it  impossible  that  men,  who  perpetrated  so  many 
crimes,  with  the  language  of  scripture  in  their  mouths,  could 
believe  in  the  faith  which  they  professed.    *  How  unfoigned  your 
own  religion  is,  (says  Hobbes  to  Wallis,  when  chastizing  hinpi 
for- aii  injurious  attack,)  may  be  argued  strongly, — demonstra^ 
tively,  from  your  behaviour.     Do  you  think,,  you  that  have  com- 
mitted so  abominable  sins,  not  through  infirmity  or  sudden,  traps- 
port  of  passion,  but  premeditately,  wilfully,  for  twenty  years  to^ 
gether,  that  any  rational  man  can  think  you  believe  yourselves, 
when  you  preach  of  heaven  or  hell  ?  .or  that  you  do  not  believe 
one  another  to  be  cheats  and  impostors,  and  to  laugh  at. silly 
people  in  your  sleeves  for  believing  you  ?  or  that  yoi\  applaud 
not  your  own  wit  for  it  f — though  for  my  part  I  could. never  con- 
ceive that  very  much  wit  was  required  for  the  making  of  a  knave.*. 
F-rom  these  causes  the  Freethinkers,  as  they  thought  proper  to 
call  themselves,  became  numerous  enough,  during  Chiirles  the 
Second's  reign,  to  form  a  class  in  Eiigland.     Other  concurrent 
causes,  were,  the  personal  character  of  Charles,  and  the  tempef 
of  bis  court ;  the  reputation  and  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  (who 
would  yet  heartily  have  despised  such  disciples,)  and  the  new 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  from  which,  by  a  strange  inconse- 
quence, men  have  not  unfrequently  been  perverse  enough  to  ex- 
tract arguments  for  irreligion*.     They  were,  however,  chi^Qy  qon- 
fiqed  to  the  inetropoHs,  the  press,  happily^  not  being  free  for  tb^ 
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diffusion  of  such  pestilential  opinions  :  ami  after  that  disgracefiil 
reign  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  numbers  dediued ;  for 
the  profession  of  iinpiety  ceased  to  be  in  vogue.  M«  Gr^oire 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  affirming  that  the  French  derired  ih^ 
infidelity  from  hence.  Our  early  infidel  writers  are  only  kiio%ni| 
because  their  writings  were  confuted  as  well  as  condemmsd. 
Those  writers  soon  past  into  deserved  oblivion,  Hobbes  and 
Mandeville  alone  excepted;  the  latter  being  preserved  by  his 
political  views;  the  former  being  always  to  be  remembered  whik 
any  interest  is  taken  in  the  history  of  opinions.  The  French  had 
po  occasion  to  come  to  us  for  infidelity  ;  they  were  supplied  with 
ity  in  their  own  language,  from  the  Dutch  press.  More  unbe- 
lievers were  made  by  Bayle,  than  by  all  the  English  infidei 
writers,  till  the  time  of  Gibbon. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is  treated  here  as  a 
question  in  which  national  honour  is  concerned.  The  «in  of  uo- 
l^Iief  belongs  to  human  nature.     It  is-— 

■  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe ! 

*  Knowledge,  it  would  appear,'  says  Mr.  Miller,  hi  his  Bdinptoa 
X^ectures,  *  has  been  the  deadly  Snafe  to  man  from  the  beginning. 
The  temptation  of  Paradise  surely  cannot  present  itself  to  the 
Bubiassed  understanding,  as  having  been  other  than  ah  inward 
and  spiritual  temptation,  operating  through  the  intellect*  Now 
let  the  question  be  put,  whether,  under  this  view,  it  be  pr  be  not 
every  reflecting  man's  own  honest  experience,  that  this  inhf^it-^ 
ance,  of  being  liable  to  peculiar  temptation  through  t}ie  intellect, 
has  descended  from  our  first  parent  unto  the  children  of  this 
day?' 

The  unbelievers  of  Charles  the  Second's  age  displayed  bolder 
licenses  in  their  lives  than  would  be  toleratied  now ;  thus  &ey 
excited  indignation  and  disgust ;  and  the  diffusion  of  their  opi- 
nions was  impeded  both  by  the  restraint  upon  the  press  wfadch 
then  existed,  and  by  the  vigilance  with  which  their  sophisms 
were  confuted  and  exposed.  The  barrier  too,  which  the  remains 
of  old  English  manners  and  feelings  opposed  to  them,  had  not 
yet  been  broken  down.  It  was  not  till  infidelity  had  been,  niade 
fashionable  on  the  continent,  that  this  unhappy  class  became 
numerous  in  these  kingdoms ;  the  contagion  then,  indeed,  sfiread 
widely,  and  too  many  circumstances  concurred  in  favouring  it. 
Three  writers  of  the  most  distinguished  talents,  though  in  aU 
other  things  utterly  unlike  one  another,  co-operated  in  the  banefid 
^ork  of  sapping  the  foundations  of  civil  order  and.  individual 
happmess.     Voltaire  v/as  actuated   by  hatred  of  Qiriatianity ; 

Rousseau 
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Rousseau  by  the  fervour  uf  a  disordered  mind;  Hume  bji  the 
mere  love  ot  speculation.  *Hume  and  other  sceptical  writers,' 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  are  vain  men,  and  will  gratify  themselves  at 
any  expense.  Truth  Mill  oot  afford  sufficient  food  to  their 
vanity  ;  so  they  have  betaken  themaelves  to  error.  Truth,  sir,  is 
a  cuw  which  will  yield  such  people  no  more  milk,  and  so  they 
ai-e  gone  to  milk  the  bull.'  That  this  was  the  case  with  Hume, 
and  that  while  he  shook  the  belief  of  thousands,  he  retained  for 
hituaelfwhat,  burrowing  a  term  from  the  greatchemistof  his  coun- 
try, we  must  call  (utent  faith,  appears  from  this  unecdote : — A 
friend,  in  condoling  with  him  upon  the  oeath  of  bis  mother,  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  tlie  uncommon  violence  of  his  grief  was 
owing  to  his  having  thrown  off  the  principles  of  religion,  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  consoled  by  believing  that  she,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  pious  of  Christians,  had  entered  into  a 
state  of  eternal  happiness.  To  which  David  replied :  '  though  I 
throw  out  my  speculations  to  entertain  and  employ  the  /earned 
and  metaphysical  wot  lit,  yet  in  other  things  1  do  not  ikink  so 
differently  Jium  the  rest  of  mankind  as  you  *  imagine.'  No 
comment  caa  be  needed  upon  these  words.  But  in  this,  Hume 
differed  as  much  from  the  majority  of  iulidel  writers,  as  be  did  in 
his  masculine  understanding  and  power  of  mind  :  his  secret  feel- 
ing was,  a  hope  that  religion  might  be  true ; — their's  is  a  more 
consistent  fear  that  they  may  tind  it  so. 

By  these  writers  poison  was  prepared   for  all  palates.     The 
writings  of  Hume  generated  in  his  own  country  a  race  of  cold 
speculating  sciolists,  equally  characterized  by  pride  of  heart  and 
poverty  of  imagination,  and  at  once  too  vain  and  too  unlearned 
to  understand  their  own  ignorance.     Rousseau  addressed  himself 
to  the  sentimental  classes,  persons  of  ardent  or  morbid  sensibility, 
who  beheve  themselves  to  be  composed  of  finer  elements  than  the 
gross  multitude,     Voltaire  wrote  for  all   mankind.     The  fervid 
elonuence  of  Rousseau  appealed  to  the  feelings,  and  was  as  se- 
ducing Ly  its  apparent  sincerity,  as  by  its  beauty  and  its  art; 
while  every  reader  felt  the  unrivalled  skill  of  Voltaire,  in  the  use 
of  wit  and  malice,  the  most  fatal  of  all  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
wickcdwriter.  Theolheraudiorsofthisabominablcschool, though 
„f    infinitely  mischievous  upon  the  Continent,  produced  little  effect  in 
_,,  England;  but  these  were  widely  read,  and  not  by  the  educated 
|.,    classes  only ;  for  translations  of  Voltaire's  most  popular  works  were 
,     printed  upon  common  paper,  and  sold  at  fairs  and  book  auctions 
II    throughout  the  country.    They  had  the  field  to  themselves.     In 
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former  times,  Mihen  a  work  iDJurious  to  religion  appeared,  it  was 
brought  before  the  Convocationi  and  through  that  iegitimate  cban«^ 
nel  the  interference  of  authority  was  called  for.  Those  beads  of 
llie  church  who  allowed  the  Convocation,  to  fall  into-  disuse,  (niK* 
less  indeed  the  ^^pirit  of  the  times  made  all  their  efforts  una^iling,) 
have  much  to  answer  for!  One  of  the  evils  resultin^^  from  tbis  de^ 
sertion  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  their  professional  duty, 
was,  that  a  strong  barrier  against  licentiousness  was  thrown  down ; 
and  pestilential  publications,  which  would  have  been  brought 
under  its  cognizance,  past  free,  till  it  was  found  necessary  to  esta* 
blish  first  one,  and  then  a  second  association,  for  checking  the 
intolerable  license  of  the  press, — when  the  mischief  had  been 
done !  But  these  French  writings  had  another  advantage  ;  they 
were  incapable  of  being  answered :  the  strongest  or  subtlest  ar* 
guments  which  unbelief  and  sophistry  could  have  adduced^  would 
have  been  fairly  met  and  confuted,  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages, 
whenever  they  have  been  fairly  brought  forward :  but  sneers  and 
innuendos  are  not  tangible  by  argument.  Lastly,  with  regret  it 
must  be  stated,  that  though  the  half  century  after  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  was,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  the 
happiest  fifty  years  in  Elnglish  history,  the  interests  of  the  church 
were  grievously  overlooked,  and  its  duties  grossly  neglected«'  'I| 
was  a  fatal  error,  when  ministers  thought  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  '  bishoprics  *  of  ease  for  men  of  family  and  iksbionH 
Not  by  such  policy  was  tl>e  Church  of  England  founded,  and 
raised  to  its  proud  eminence  in  the  Christian  world;  nor  by  suek 
policy  could  it  possibly  be  supported  !  From  the  time  when  this 
short-sighted  and  disgraceful  system  was  adopted,  the  character 
of  the  church  declined ;  less  intellect  and  less  learning  were  called 
forth.  The  late  king,  speaking  of  the  divines  of  Charles  the 
Second's  age,  said, '  there  were  giants  on.  the  earth  in  those  days/ 
It  was  because  this  miserable  system  was  pursued,  that  the  sons 
of  little  men  succeeded  them ;  and  when  the  feeble  enjoyed  what 
ought  to  have  been  exclusively  the  reward  of  character  and  talents, 
a  decay  of  discipline  was  the  natural  consequence.  I'he  inferior 
clergy  relaxed  in  their  respective  spheres;  they  performed  the 
routine,  but  not  the  duties  of  their  office ;  sound  learning  declined; 
the  great  business  of  seeing  that  the  rising  generation  should  be 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  religion,  (on  which  such  stress  w^s 
deservedly  laid  by  our  ablest  divines  of  the  best  age,)  was  almost 
wholly  neglected ;  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  meantime,  more 
than  doubled  upon  the  church  establishment,  and  these  concurrent 
causes  afforded  the  enemies  of  the  church  all  the  facilities  they 
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x:ould  desire ;  the  RooHin  Catholics,  the  Dissenters^  the  Metho- 
dists, made  nunierous  proseljtes  ;  very  many  received  the  poison 
of  infidelity,  and  still  more  lapsed  into  a  state  of  indifference;, 
-which  differed  firom  it  more  in  name  than  in  reality. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  at  the  accession  of  the  present -family, 
the  government  employed  infidel  writers  ex-pressly  to  write- against 
religion,  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  clergy,  and.  thongl^  this 
.the  most  likely  means  of  drawing  off  their  attention  from:  politico, 
.and  preventing  investigations  into  the  title  by  which  the  .House  of 
Brunswick  held  the  throne!  Upon  what  authority  the  assertion 
rests,  we  know  not;  but  public  morals  were  at  so  low  an'  ebb  in 
this  country  during  fourscore  years^  and  public  affairs  df^pendiefd 
;so  much  upon  intrigue  and  so  little  upon  principle,  that  even 
this  is  not  incredible.  The  very  able  and  right-minded  wiiter^ 
in  whom  we  find  this  statement^''^  observes,  that  this  precious 
picdky  was  not  adopted  from  any  disbelief  or  dislike  of  religion, 
and  that  the  ministers  believed  the  answers  which  the'  clergy 
would  produce,  would  be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  the  poison.  If 
the  story  be  true,  they  would  care  little  about  the  effects  of  the 
controversy.  A  fuhion  of  infidelity  was  then  beginiiing  to  pre-^ 
vail  in  the  higher  ranks.  The  minute  philosopher  in  Berkeley's 
incomparable  work  describes  the  professors  of  religion  as  '  the 
best  bred  men  of  the  age,  men  who  know  the  world,  'men  of  pleap- 
sure,  men  of  fashion,  and  fine  gentlemen.'  ^  We  havealjeady)' 
he  says, '  made  so  many  proselytes  among  the  better  s(nrt,:and  their 
-members  increase  so  fast,  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  carry 
^11  before  us,  beat  down  the  bulwarks  of  all  tyranny,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  break  the  fetters  and  chains  of  our  countrymen,  and 
restore  the  original  inherent  rights,  liberties  and  prerogatives  of 
mankind/  .  They  did  carry  all  before  them  in  France :  but,  in 
this  country,  they  received  a  timely  and  decisive  check  from  the 
character  .of  the  late  king.  Never,  indeed,  at  any  former  period, 
were  the  private  virtues  of  the  sovereign  of  such-  vital  importance 
to  the  public  weal.  Religious  by  principle  and  conviction  as  well 
as  by  feeling,  and  therefore  conscientious  and  just,  -  the  example 
which  he  set  produced' its  due  effect.  The  court  of  England, 
which  had  only  been  less  openly  immoral  than;  those'  of  the 
Continent,  became  distinguished  for  its  morality ;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  say,  how  much  we  are  beholden  to  this  and  to  the  excel«> 
lence  of  .his  domestic  life. 

^  It  IB  mentioned  in  Jonathan  Boucher's  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
American  Revolution,  (p.  501,  note,)  in  thirteen  discourses  preached  in  North  America* 
between  the  years  1763  and  1775.  The  author  did  his  duty  there  most  abiy  and  roost 
maufutly»  and,  to  the  reproach  of  the  British  government,  had  his  sufifernigs  for' his 
itowmrd. 

It 
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'  It  was,  howefer,  die  Ul  fortme  of  his  pe^  to  |vodii€c,  and 
ithat  too  in  one  of  its  most  distingaisked  omameats.  Gibbon,  die 
historian,  an  abler  and  nore  insidious  emtmj  of  CbriatiaiuCy  disB 
any  who  had  preceded  him.  His  extensive  ervditkm,  hia  conipr&- 
beosive  mind,  and  bis  sound  judgement  upon  other  points,  asihey 
more  than  atoned  for  a  vicious  style,  so  they  gave  weight  to  his 
opinions  where  they  were  most  erroneous  upon  the  most  jnomea- 
tous  of  all  topics ;  and  those  opinions  were  cbffused  throngheat 
a  histo^,  which  no  one  who  was  desirous  of  infommtion  would 
Cut  to  read,  the  manner  being  as  attractive  as  the  subject  was  im- 
portaat.  The  sniues  of  other  infidels  might  be  avoided  by  those 
who  kept  the  right  course,  for  they  were  set  in  bye  paths  and 
aeciet  places,  but  these  were  laid  in  the  h^h  way  of  knowiedge, 
and  many  is  the  young  mind  which  has  been  oitangled  by  then  in 
the  midst  of  its  innocent  and  laudable  studies.  The  lives  of 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  and  iftill  more  the  deaths  of  both,  were 
miserable  proofs  how  little  their  doctrines  tended  to  mdLe  men  live 
virtuously,  or  die  in  peace.  Gibbon,  on  the  contrary,  by  die.  wis* 
dom  of  his  plan  of  life,  the  kindliness  of  his  affections,  and  the 
<lignity  of  his  pursuits,  might,  but  for  this  fetal  error,  have  been 
held  up  not  for  admiration  only,  but  as  a  model  for  those  who 
would  live  worthily,  and  leave  behind  them  names  of  which  their 
country  might  be  proud.  But  having  studied  in  the  school  of 
Bayle,  whom  he  res^embled  as  much  in  the  pruriency  of  his 
'thoughts  as  in  his  general  scepticism,  he  has  made  for  himself:  the 
Iguilty  teputadon  of  having  been  the  English  writer  who  has  pro- 
duced and  will  continue  to  produce  the  most  injury  to  mankind. 
The  progress  of  irreligion  in  this  country,  before  the  French 
revolution,  was  more  extensive  than  it  appeared  to  be.  Wesley, 
who  was  a  far-sighted  man,  and  of  all  men  had  most  opportuni^ 
4br  observing  it,  perceived  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  that  there  was  more  danger  of  the  growth  of  infidelity 
among  ns,  than  of  superstkion.  Still  the  unbelievecs,  compared 
with  die  population  of  the  country,  were  notnumerous,  and  public 
^ipinion*  was  strongly  against  them.  It  was  not  l&ll  :the  standi»d  ot 
their  was  triumphantly  displayed  in  France,  that  they  assumed,  the 
character  of  a  party  in  the  kingdom,  avowed  the  whole.exteat  of 
their  opinions  and  the  end  at  which  they  aimed,  and  began  to 
f^omipt  the  populace,  as  the  revolutionists  had  ck>n0,  whose  ex* 
pimple  they  were  endeavouring  to  follow  in. all  points.  Clubs 
were  then  formed,  not  in  the  metropolis  only,  but  in  small  pro- 
vincial towns,  of  deists  and  of  atheists ;  debating  societies  were 
instituted  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions,  and  the  works  of 
Paine,  Volney  and  Mirabeau,  were  circulated  in  a  form  wbic^ 
put  them  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest  orders  who  could  read* 
*.  The 
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The  law  interposed,  and  for  a  time  wilh  great  effect.  Among 
the  better  classes  also  a  reaction  was  produced;  the  works 
of  Paley  and  Bishop  Watson  reclaimed  many,  where  the  error 
was  not  of  the  heart;  and  many,  like  the  Abb6  Raynal  and  La 
Harpe  were  startled,  when  they  saw  the  consequence  of  those 
doctrines  which  they  hastily  and  in  ignorance  had  adopted.  Many 
also  who  might  olhenvise  have  continued  in  a  state  of  cold  indif- 
ference, were  awakened  from  that  torpor,  and  seeing  that  the 
choice  was  between  good  and  evil,  chose  the  belter  part  in  time, 
'i'here  is  probably  more  religion  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance, among  the  higher  ranks  now,  than  there  has  been  in  any 
age  since  the  Restoration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alliance  between  disalTection  and  un- 
belief was  no  longer  concealed.  It  is  a  remark  of  Beausobre's, 
that  il  y  dam,  Its  erreiirs  une  connexiuu  que  la  ptitpart  iie  voyeiit 
pas  ou  »e  veuleiit  pas  voir.  11  ere,  however,  the  principle  of  union 
IS  apparent.  'Xliat  fantastic  but  (in  his  earlier  and  better  works) 
delightful  writer,  Bemardinde  St. Pierre,  has  ventured  an  opinion, 
that  every  enor  has  its  origin  in  some  moral  defect.*  These, 
undonbtedly,  spring  from  the  same  root  of  rebellious  pride. — 
*  Infidelity,'  says  the  excellent  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
'  is  the  champion  of  matter  against  mind ;  of  body  against  spirit ; 
of  the  senses  against  the  reason j  of  passion  against  duly;  of 
self-interest  against  self-government;  of  dissatisfaction  against 
content;  of  the  pi-esent  against  the  future;  of  the  Uttle  that 
is  known  against  all  that  is  unknown  ;  of  our  limited  experi- 
ence against  boundless  possibility.  The  truths  of  religion  are 
objects  of  inference,  sensibility,  faith  and  hope  ;  but  not  of  sight 

.  and  touch.  Those  individuals  who  prefer  to  be  sceptical,  tend 
to  believe  only  what  they  know  by  sense,  and  forget  that  as  all 

■    the  numerous  facts  of  nature  that  are  now  known  to  the  enlight- 

'  ened,  were  once  a  part  of  the  unknown,  and  as  all  our  present 
knowledge  is  but  a  small  portion  of  actually  existing  nature;  so 
nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent,  even  with  our  past  experience, 
than  to  withhold  from  reason  its  power  of  just  inference;  to  con- 
tine  it  to  the  material  world  or  to  visible  objects,  and  to  believe 

'  only  as  far  as  the  sight  has  reached.  But  every  age  has  had  this 
tendency;  and  wherever  it  prevails,  disbelief  of  religion,  social 
inquietude  and  individual  discomfort  will  attend  it.' 

In  no  age  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  xra  has 
this  tendency  been  so  prevalent  as  in  the  present;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious — it  is  promoted  by  the  influence  which  a  licentious  press 
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exercises  upon  a  people  who,  in  the  words  of  Fiechier,  '  uHgnore 
que  ce  quilfaudroit  savoir,  et  ne  sait  que ce  qn^il  Jaudroit  igno- 
rer*    Of  all  engines  that  ever  were  at  work  for  disorganizing 
society^  the  English  press  is  at  this  moment  the  most  active,  the 
roost  effective,  and  the  most  tremendous.    More  than  eleven  mil- 
lions of  newspapers  are  annually  circulated  among  us,  and  at  least 
two- thirds  of  the  number  aim  at  the  destruction  of  those  princi- 
ples which  our  fathers  held  sacred,  and  upon  which  public  pros- 
perity and  private  happiness  are  founded.    While  some  journalists, 
like  Hebert  and  Marat,  excite  the  populace  to  insurrection,  others 
of  a  higher  class,  mingle,  like  Voltaire,  filth  with  blasphemy,  im- 
piety with  lewdness,  and  pursue  their  object  with  such  devoted 
perseverance,  as  if  the  devil  had  chosen  them  for  his  apostles. 
Others  again,  like  D'Alembert,  insinuate  opinions  w*hich  it  would 
not  be  convenient  for  them  openly  to  profess ;  and  while  the  former 
scatter  wild- fire,  and  rush  to  the  assault,  these  proceed  by  sapping 
and  mining,  and  by  regular  approaches.     Whatever  difference 
may  exist  among  them  upon  other  points,  they  agree  in  their  en-- 
mity  to  religion,  and  in  their  hatred  of  that  Establishment  which 
pur  fbreAitbers  in  their  wisdoip  and  their  piety  instituted  for  its 
maintenance  and  preservation.    The  manner  in  which  this  hostility 
is  carried  on  by  traducing  the  clergy  as  individuals  and  libelling 
them  as  a  body,  has  been  well  exposed  by  Dr.  Phillpofts  kit 
his  letter  to  the  reputed   editor   of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  a  - 
fouler  case  of  wilful  and  wicked  misrepresentation  was  never- 
proved  than  he  has  brought  home  to  that  journal  in  the  instance 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.     The  radical  newspapers  pursue  the 
same  system  of  invective  and  slander,  fearle^  of  confutation,  be- 
cause the  class  of  readers  who  feed  upon  this  garbage  turn  away 
froni  wholesome  food.     Mob  orators  persuade  the  besotted  mul- 
titude to  petition  for  the  confiscation  of  church  property,  and  the 
Ultra  Whigs  are  insane  enough  to  encourage  a  spoliation  which 
would  be  followed  by  certain  ruin  to  themselves.     And  while 
they  thus  address  themselves  to  the  blindest  and  basest  passion 
of  a  people — their  cupidity — an  absolute  fanaticism  of  unbelief  has 
been  produced  by  publications^  which  are  the  more  pernicious 
because  both  in  matter  and  manner  they  are  adapted  to  the  vul- 
garest  taste  and  the  meanest  capacity.     Every  artifice  which  in- 
genuity could  devise  has  been  practised  for  circulating  these 
books,  in  defiance  of  the  laws ;  women  as  well  as  men^  iti  ^at 
deplorable  state  of  infatuation  which  excites  compassion  almost 
as  much  as  it  requires  punishment,  are  found  to  engage  in  this 
nefarious  trade  with  all  its  certain  danger;  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  sympathy  of  tl^at  circle  in  which  they  are  regarded  as  martyrs, 
and  by  the  hope  of  that  total  revolution  which  they  are  labouring 
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to  accelerate^,  and' which  they  madly  expect  !t6  see*  Year  after 
year  this  system  is  carried  on  in  spite  of  the'  laws,  and  funds  are 
still  forthcoming  to  support  it.  Tempora  periculosa  non  instants 
jam,  sed  extant.     In  what  will  these  things  end  i 

?iot  in  the  triumph  of  anarchy  ^nd  unbelief!  Not  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  throne  ^nd  the  altar!  Not  in  the  irremediable  ruin 
and  indelible  disgrace  of  this  great,  this  glorious,  this  happy  king-, 
dom! — but  in  enabling  us^  to.  meet  the  danger  by  allowing  us 
vvhere  our  weakness  lies ;  iii  rqusing  the  friends  of  the  constitu-* 
tion ;  in  increasing  the  z^al  and  thereby  the  influence  of  the  clergy^ 
in  causing  a  n^ore  vigilant  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  strengthen*^, 
ing  the  bulwarks  of  the  state'; — in  the  exposure  and  shame  and 
punishment  of  those  whose  machinations  are  dirjected  against  the 
institutions  under  which  and  through  which  England  has  risen  and 
flourished ;  the  punishment  of  those  who  carry  on  their  attempts 
openly,  and  the .  confusion  and  perpetual  infamy  of  fhose  whdt 
proceed  with  more  cunning,  but  not  with  less  guilt. 

Aitzema,  the  voluminous  annalist  of  the  17th  century,  has  re^. 
marked  that  that  liberty  which  denoted  a  rare  state  of  public  hap-^ 
piness  under  the  Roman  empire,  ubi  sentire  qua  veliSfet  qua  seti^ 
tias  dicere  Hcet,  was  in  his  age  rather  to  be  esteemed  an  infelicity  i 
for  such  liberty  became  the  parent  of  sedition  and  disorder  ina 
ruin.  The  unquiet  condition  of  his  own  country,  and  the  miseries 
of  England  during  the  whole  course  of  the  great  rebellion,  led 
him  to  this  reflection.  Indeed  in  the  present  state  of  popular  in- 
struction, it  is  evident  that  the  health  of  individuals  is  not  more 
affected  by  local  circumstances  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  than 
public  tranquillity  and  the  general  weal  by  the  character  of  the 
press ; — the  most  powerful  of  all  engines  for  good  and  evily  but 
far  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for  good,  as  poison  is  always  cer- 
tain in  its  operation,  whije  the  effect  of  remedial  drugs  is  doubt- 
ful.  Tardiora  simt  rtrnedia  quam  mala.  Our  laws  are  deficient 
in  speed,  when  they  are  not  wanting  in  efficacy. 

There  are  two  classes  of  unbelievers  with  whom  it  is  in  vain  to 
reason ;  those  who  have  the  fever  of  fanaticism  upon  them---for 
infidelity  has  its  fanatics  now, — and  those  who  have  that  dead 
palsy  of  the  soul  which  is  the  last  stage  of  false  philosophy. 
There  is  more  hope  of  the  former,  because  their  delirium  may 
abate  ;  the  disease  of  the  latter  is  chronic,  organic,  and  incurable. 
The  remaining  classes  are  those  who,  by  an  easy  transition,  have 
past  from  indifference  to  unbelief,  arid  those  who  have  lost  them* 
selves  in  the  labyrinths  of  doubt.  The  number  of  those  who  vJb 
liberius  peccenty  libenter  ignorant ,  who  harden  themselves  against 
conviction,  and  who  persuade  themselves  that  there  will  be  no 
judgement  after  death,  because^  standing  self-condemned,  the  ex- 
pectation 
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pectation  of  it  would  be  more  tltaii  they  couM  be«r,  mtist  tie<^e^ 
sarily  be  small.  But  they  Mrho  have  taken  the  same  coarae  from 
circumstances  of  education  aiKl  society,  or  from  pride  of  intellect, 
are  but  too  numerous.  Few  of  these  are  without  their  mis- 
givings, and  none  can  possibly  have  that  conientiraeBt  which 
nothing  but  religion  can  bestow.  In  the  hey-day  of  youth,  the' 
excitements  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  it' 
may  seem  well  with  them ;  but  when  the  only  sure  support  is 
needed,  they  find  it  not*  Franklin  said  of  himself  in  middle  age, 
that  he  had  neither  the  vanity  to  think  he  deset'ved  heaven,  ^e 
folly  to  expect  it,  nor  the  ambition  to  desire  itr  He  had  never 
die  wisdom  to  ascertain,  by  due  and  diligent  inquiry,  tha^  witat  no 
man  can  deserve,  is  promised  and  secured  to  every  roan  who  will 
humbly  and  dutifully  accept  the  proffered  salvation ;  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  desire  immortality,  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  ac*^ 
knowledge  the  necessity  of  religion.  Rochester,  before  thdt  e^t*^ 
emplar^  conversion  which  perhaps  has  reached  more  hearts  than 
any  other  single  case  of  a  reclaimed  sinner,  confessed  to  Burnet, 
'  that  whether  the  business  of  religion  was  true  or  not,  he  thonghif 
those  who  had  the  persuasions  of  it,  and  lived  so  that  they  hH^ 
quiet  in  their  coasciences,  and  believed  God  goveiived  the  wofld; 
and  acquiesced  in  his  providence,  and  had  the  hope  of  an  emfless 
blessedness  in  another  state,  the  happiest  men  in  the  world ;  anil 
said  he  would  give  all  that  he  was  master  of  to  he  under  thosef 
persuasions,  and  to  have  the  supports  and  joys  that  must  need^ 
flow  from  them.'  '  Nothing,'  said  the  Abb^  L'Angloi^,  a  mati^ 
who  was  unhappy  enough  to  be  an  unbeliever, '  nothing  wonld 
affright  me  here  below,  nothing  would  disturb  my  pesice,  not  even 
if  I  were  to  die  in  misery  and  torments,  if  God  would  sufficiently 
convince  my  mind  that  the  immense  desire  my  heart  has  to  exist 
for  ever  in  happiness,  would  be  realized  !'  ' 

Unbelievers  have  not  always  been  honest  enough  thus  to  ex-^ 
press  their  real  feelings;  but  this  we  know  concerning  them, 
that  when  they  have  renounced  their  birthright  of  hope,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  divest  themselves  of  feai*.  From  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind  this  might  be  presumed,  and  in  feet  it  is  so\ 
They  may  deaden  the  heart  and  stupify  the  conscience,  but  l4iey 
cannot  destroy  the  imaginative  faculty.  There  is  a  remarkablie 
proof  of  this  in  Elia's  Essays,  a  book  which  wants-  ^nly  a 
sounder  religious  feeling,  to  be  as  delightful  as  it  is  original. 
In  that  upon  '  Witches  and  other  Night  Fears,'  he  says,  ^  it  is 
not  book,  or  picture,  or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which 
create  these  terrors  in  children.  They  can  at  most  but  give 
them  a  direction.  Dear  little  T.  H.,  Mho  of  all  children  has  b^en 
brought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  taint  of 

superstition, 
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superBtition,  who  v/as  never  allowed  to  hear  of  goblin  or  appa-> 
rition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to  hear  or  read  of 
any  distressing  story,  finds  all  this  world  of  fear,  from  which 
he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded  ab  extra,  in  his  own  "  thick- 
coming  fancies;"  and  from  his  little  midnight  pillow  this  nurne- 
cliild  of  optimism  will  utart  at  shapes,  unborrowed  of  tradition, 
in  sweats  to  which  the  reveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer  are 
tranquillity.* — This  poor  child,  instead  of  being  trained  up  in 
the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  had  been  bred  in  the  ways  of 
modem  philosophy;  he  had  systematically  been  prevented  from 
knowing  any  thing  of  that  Saviour  who  said, '  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
.  dom  of  heaven;'  care  hnd  been  taken  that  he  should  not  pray  to 
God,  nor  lie  down  at  night  in  reliance  upon  his  good  Providence ! 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  terrors  of  imagination  belong  to  child- 
hood alone.  The  reprobale  heart,  which  has  discarded  all  love  of 
God,  cannot  so  easily  rid  itself  of  the  fear  of  the  devil ;  and  even 
when  it  succeeds  in  that  also,  it  will  then  create  a.  hell  for  itself. 
We  have  heard  of  unbelievers  who  thought  it  probable  that  they 
siiould  lie  awake  in  their  graves !  and  this  was  the  opinion  for 
which  they  had  exchanged  a  Christian's  hope  of  immortality  ! 

'  It  is  not  from  the  establishment  of  positive  religion,'  says 
Fortalis, '  that  superstition  has  arisen ;  on  the  contrary,  were  it 
not  for  the  restraint  of  religious  doctrines  and  institutions,  tliere 
would  be  no  bounds  to  credulity,  to  superstition,  to  imposture^ 
Lei  liommes,  en  genera/,  mit  Oesoi/t  d'etre  croyatis,  pour  n'etre  pas 
credules;  i/s  out  /lesoin  d'lm  cvlle,  pour  fielre  pm  saperstieieux. 
Positive  religion  is  a  dyke,  a  rampart,  which  alone  can  secure  us 
r  less,  dangerous  opinions, 
1  reason  would  invent.'  Bishop 
ubject  in  one  of  his  admirable  dis- 
ong  creatures  naturally  formed  for 
e  power  of  imagination  as  men  are, 
n  never  be  out  of  sight.  But  even 
against  this,  true  religion  is  a  great  security,  and  the  only  one. 
True  religion  takes  up  that  place  in  the  mind  which  superstition 
would  usurp,  and  so  leaves  little  room  for  it;  and  likewise  lays  us 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  oppose  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  danger  of  superstition  cannot  but  be  increased  by  the  preva-< 
lence  of  irreligion  ;  and  by  its  general  prevalence,  the  evil  will  be 
unavoidable.  For  the  common  people,  wanting  a  religion,  will  of 
course  take  up  with  almost  any  superstition  which  is  thrown  in 
tlieir  way ;  and  in  process  of  time,  amidst  the  infinite  vicissitudes 
of  the  political  world,  the  leaders  of  parties  will  certainly  be  able 
to  serve  themselves  of  that  superstition,  whatever  it  b«,  which  is 

gelling 


against  the  torrent  of  false  and,  i 
which  the  delirium  of  huniati 
Butler  has  touched  upon  this  s 
courses.  He  says,  '  Indeed  am 
religion,  but  so  much  under  tl 
superstition  is  an  evil  which  c 
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getting  groiiiid,;  and  wiD  not 'foil  to  carry  it  to  the'  ntmoat'.leDgtb 
their  occasionB  require*  The  general  nature  of  the  thing  ahowa 
this ;  and  history  and  fact  confirm  it.  It  Is  therefore  wonderful 
those,  people,  ^ho  seem  to  think  there  is  but  one  evil  in  life,  that 
of  superstition,  should  not  see  that  atheisfn  and  ^ijrofanenesfl  must 
be  the  introduction,  of  it.'  To  the  truth  of  tfaisy  the  world  every 
whore  bears  witness.  Where  inen  have  not  been. taught  to  know 
their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  they  have  worshipped 
sticks  and  stones,  or  made  idols  for  themselves.  Where  they  have 
not  been  led  into  the  easy  ordinances  of  true  religion, .  they  have 
imposed  upon  themselves  a  burden  of  severe  and  painful  cere- 
monies. Where  they  have  not  been  instructed,  that  the  sacrifice 
of  God  is  a  broken  spirit,  they  have  shed  human  b|ood  upon  their 
altars,  and.  offered  up  their  children  to  devils  in  the  fire. 

Some  of  the  -most  depraved  minds  in  the  present  generation 
have  manifested  this  tendency,  proclaiming  at  the  same  time  their 
hatred  for  Christianity  and  their,  predilection  .for  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  religion  of  the  Iqves  and  the  luxuries, — that  is, 
the  religion  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Ve;]U9,.th(^  Garden  God, 
&c.. — VVith  liQW  favourable  a  disposition  Gibbon  regarded,  the 
pol^^heism  of  the  ancients  is  apparent  throughout  M^  history; 
and  Hume  thought  it  so  natural  and  so  probable,  even  in  its  Woh/t 
and  most  revolting  features,  that  he  supposed  it  actually  .to ^xi^ 
in  some  of  the.  other  planets!  These  are  his  words — *  If  We 
examine  without  prejudice  the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  we 
shall  not.  discover  in  it. any  such  monstrous  absurdity  as  wfe 
may  at  first  be. apt  to  Apprehend;  Where  is  the  difficulty  'in 
conceiving,  that  the  sahie  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they 
were,  which  formed  thiti  visible  world,  men  and  animals,  pro- 
duced alsd.a  species  of  intelligent  jcreatured,  of  more  refined  snb^ 
S'tance  and  greater  authority  than  the  rest  ?  That  these  creature^ 
may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  passionate,  volpptuous,  is  easily 
conceived;  nor  is  any  circumstance  more  apt  among  ourselves  to 
engender  such  vices,  than  tlie  license  of  absolute  authority.  '  And, 
in  short,  the  tvhvte  mytholosical  system  is  so  natural^  that  tH-tht 
vast  variety  of  planets  and  teorlds  contained  in  this  tini'Cerie^  it 
seems  move  than  probahh,that  somezphere  or  other  it  i$^ikttllif 
(parried  into  execution*  -  This  is*  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls ttiiikiog 
the  bull !  ■  ;  ■  it  .i- 

Biit  from  these  liberal -opinions  concerning  the  polytheism  •<rf' 
the  ancients,  the  inference  plainly  arises,  that  in  meH  thus  willing 
to  be  Pagans,  the  disbelief  of  Christianity  proceedsi  froih  the  will, 
and  not  from  the  understanding.  They  *  ought  not  to  say  they 
cannoty  but  they  ti;///  not  believe.'     If  they  can  see  in  poiytheism 

....     so 
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so  much  Uiat  u  nntural,  bo  mucli  that  is  [trobabic,  so  much  that 
is  graceful  and  lovely,  it  caraiot  be  because  of  the  difliviilties  in 
revealed  religiou  that  they  have  rejected  it,  nor  because  of  ili 
tnj'steries,  nor  because  the  (acuity  of  belief  is  wanting  in  them. 
*  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  ami 
men  loved  darkness  nitlier  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were? 
evil.'  Where  the  heart  is  corrupt,  it  is  in  vaili  to  address  the  un- 
derstanding. 

There  is,  however,  b  much  more  numerous  class,  by  whom  the 
habit  of  doubt,  or  disbelief,  has  been  rather  accidentally  than  ^vil- 
fully  conti-acted, — whose  religious  education  has  been  unhappily 
neglected,  or  who  have  been  trained  up  in  some  shallow  school 
ofsophistry  and  schism,  or,  in  pursuing  the  physical  sciences,  have 
received,  with  ill-directed  docility,  the  dogmas  of  some  of  those 

—   ■ '  aceplic  owls, 

Thst  will  not  credit  iheir  own  souls, 

Or  any  science  umlersifind 

Beyond  the  reach  of  eye  or  hand, 

But,  measuring  all  things  by  theii'  own 

Knowledge,  hold  nothing's  to  be  known.' 
Witli  these  persons,  many  of  whom  are  more  deserving  of  pity 
Uiaii  coHdemnation,  it  is  not  hopeless  to  reason.  The  mure 
estimable  iJiey  may  be  in  their  social  and  domestic  relations,  the 
^idjier  their  dispositions,  tlie  finer  their  intellectual  faculties,  the 
less  are  ihey  at  ease  in  iheir  inmost  hearts ;  there  is  a  hollowness 
there  which  nothing  but  religion  can  fill.  They  know  the  value 
of  the  faith  in  which  tliey  are  deficient.  Necessity  and  natural 
fortitude  may  enable  them  to  bear  sickness  witli  eijuanimity,  and 
to  meet  death  with  calmness  and  resignation ;  but  these  are  not 
the  severest  ills  which  Hesh  is  heir  to, — and  when  the  heart  is 
pierced,  then  iudeed  they  feel  that  they  are  without  support.  Of 
this  class,  which  is  but  too  numerous,  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single 
jodividual  who  has  ever  seriously  set  himself  to  examine  tlie  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  If  they  have  looked  into  tlie  Bible,  it  has 
rsther  been  to  strengthen  themselves  in  contemptuous  unbelief, 
than  to  search  for  truth  there;  the  general  impression  which 
Gibbon  and  the  more  artful  infidels  have  laboured  to  produce, 
remains  upon  their  minds ;  they  are  familiar  with  those  trite  oh- 
JectioRE  to  revelation  which  lie  on  the  suiiace,  and  which,  having 
ibeen  a  thousand  times  refuted^are  atill  repeated  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  confidence  of  ignorant  preauni[>tiont — but  tliey  who  take 
the  poison,  turn  away  from  the  antidote. 

Yet  there  U  no  tongue  in  which  the  truth  of  Chrisliimily  Itas 
ibeen  more  clearly  and  powerfully  demonstrated  than  our  own. 
The  church  of  England  has  produced  defenders  worthy  of  itwelf. 
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We.liave  Uie  cogent  JJ^rroif,  U«  ^fi(^gat»Ja,So4ilJi,  jhe  #i4»lle 
Berkeley,  tUe  tuiuljlic  iSutlsr.  to  vatOi  ^XwnHxf^  ot^;(f^;,iip  jtj^se 
all  19  KlerUug,  aiideach,Qf  tlt«se,ji3.sH3^(;i^t,,t9  CQtWiVce.  ai^ .fc^- 
sonnble  mind  of  tlie  fol)^  find  imTeaaW^jKnei>j9i.o!f,  W'^*l'i?'.i  }^ 
tbe  last  generation  the  us^ul  ta«k  9jf  pVp^f^iUng  it*  S^^'fe'W^  '•f 
religion  in  a  popuUurfprov  |iii9.l>eeiJi,perfiwjiM¥4iW,fi*lM>  fi?'  ^^ 
refuuug  tlie  pupMiwr.dbiecMmia  to  4  ¥)!■  WfttsfS'^v,  Mpfe  r^cei^tly, 
the  perfect  adupliiliou  of  Holy  Scripture^  tji.Uie  re^l  state,  of 
human  nature  hw  been  >ill«w/i  y/\\k  (fi(fi  fpfil'HSf  ??"ijtr"je  philo- 
sophy by  Mr.  Miller  in  hia  Uowpl^if  L^t^«^,,,  ,A|)d  ^,tlie  f\t*t 
yoluDiG  of  a-siiutlac  sciien,  wliiqki  h^s  ii»;jtt¥i,a;Er9^jrth^  pr^^^f  ^e 
sister  university,  tlu^  prbul>  ,uud.  ih^.  ^ii^^  i^,  jljiVriytiaip^^,  ^ve 
lieen  enftwpd,tiy  Mr,  Beusu*  with  ^  ito,i\'ef^;^.^aofe^(^e»^.^d 
an  uocboit,  whicb.rfiej  «iho  heard  tfee  pjepi^e^i^^jl  Jtii:,_tJ(t»itJf{Ml 
for  whij«  they,  live,, j?nd,  >v4ucb,,i«  the,  pq^sal^jpii^t;  .Jy  ,^eiy 
heaUby^BA/^piun^miic^tp  83tisXafiti(uiapd,pKolit,aVid4?liahf^fl]Hd 
niqy  carry  Iwallng  and  comfort  to  the 'diseatted  one,        "; 

If  he  ivho  ilet^irijH  U)  kiiow  the  tiuth  wuulii  l^iiok/orit  ia  tj^c 
writers,  HUt)  in  such  as  these,  (for  we  have  n:imed  few  out, 9^, a 
hoat,)!liB  wouW  (ijidtlie  tividencea  of  Cltristianify  so  huiov'TqI,^  ^^d 
so  conkplete^  thfit  no  imagiuujjile  prqof,  prii>r  or  (>us,leiior,,d^fMt 
or  collateral,  £i'uni  without  or  from  w|thiu,  is  Maiiling-  ,HeLM;q|{]d 
see  it  deinunulrated  Uiat  somcthiug  must  be  eternal,  otJ;ieijyvife 
nothiag  oouUl  exLiit^,  ;md..  thiti  th^  which  is  eternal  n)^^£,)je 
almighty,  onuiiprcs£nt,  umniscieat,  unditU  good.  Tkne  ()ake,pf|,(^e 
world^which  the  Scriphir^,  h^.  assigned,  he  would  iind  t^onqTWJp'l 
by  the  concuimi|,t  t^BtiiilOiV^  of  ,liistpfy  nnd  tradition;  all  facts  tlfat 
are  kiH>wn,>aad  ull.iudu^tions.Qf  reasonijig  leading  to  tbe  concl^- 
Bion  that  ilie  orjgiu  qf  tb«>huii)»n  i*qe  canupt  have  been  earner. 
But  from  thelaclpf  a,»;FeBtio)i,tlieijBcessjtj  of  3  revi^fttion  ei^^^^j; 
for  as.Gurtily  aa  a  babe  knuweth  itsniolhei,  our  fii at, paretics  ^i^st 
have  kuovtu  l^ir  Cr^alitr..  ,  U  follow  p  also  from  Ilie  cli:trqc^?r  of 
■(he,crcttlinu,.'aud,fropi-li,^.wi3dumiand  gpudiit.ss  of  the  Cv6alpr, 
manifested  i"  ail  bis.Aycffts.,,  I'yp  He,|iiia  gi\<^ii  if*  M  tic^u^-^s 
wbaMxerJHii^ecps^fy  (or Mjeir, ipi-e^ofyatipn  and  wfli-liijjii^^^^^yt 
religoii  isiUflcessary  foi-.^cieyund.  »iw;,ilti  uctviiailj  d)ei;^fyte 
.isaprooiofi^lrutV  .).,  |„„  ,.,,,,.,i.  ,,    .,.,(„,,„  ,.  ,i  :,,^i^^Ul,■,^ 

ifl,th3t(V«hieU«iM'«8jWsl|An.i9r'iie^i  ,.y,9,  ftl^-atW,|^r^9f«o?i,i0^ 
fable  beac.te«Aimi,(»iiy„| ^y^Uipii)fnye,\tsen  Ut"k,  3^^  WHlSH'ff^' 
.tvhiqb ,  W^ft,  pwTf'ilMw444y  AR  fiw  w.orld,.  hjt^e,,bfPHJfi»naf^ 
upon  the  undeniable  fact,  that  we  bring  -^Uli  ftfi  M  f^lllj  ^7'^}^," 
tgcriij.of  evil,  etingsn^  .with  our  naUvei,,  We,  W?  '.^J''fl''(¥i('^  ^^ 
%1  il,iu;<Mir6elKes.  The,  ftctis.  Wt  i,c^a  .c^rtaift  beoq^e  rngp, 
.wba^would  b«>,wiae  b^jped,  wJiaft  ifl  >irf jjiien,, l(ti>;ft  ^i({j^^(,,t((  dj^yv 
'  ^  ..  .    ronclitsjoui 
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conclusions  from  it  ref^ptignattt  fiy  th^  divide  goodness  and  inju- 
rious to  mari.  Sufficfe  it  foi*'us  to  kttoiir  our  weakness,  knowmg 
also  thtit '  God  is  6ur  Viftige  and  stffengtb/- — that  whoever  seeks 
support  \iWi  tmd  it  j  afttt  that  itotKe  can  ^hally  be  lost,  unless  they 
reject  the  proffered  Yrie^tfi  of  ^aMtidri. 

The  eahb  Jtself  bclafW  Siirltn'eis  to  the  deluge;  traditions  so  con- 
stant and  so  geueraf^'that  tli^y  tiiav  b^  called  universal,  corroborate 
the  scriptural  histbry  hei^';  and  tnere  is  no  ancient  idolatry  in 
whidh  some  VefeHjuc^  tb  it  hsis  not  distinctiy  been  traced.  Wo 
have  then  iii  books  "i^faidl  at'6' i&iideniably  the  oldest  of  all  extant 
writings,  the  histOi^^  of  a  peculiar  people,  descended  from  the 
patriarch  AbraHam,  to  Whom  God  had  promised  that  in  his  seed 
should  all  th^  natibns  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Hiat  promise  wa^ 
repeated  to  Isaac  add  to  Jacob ;  and  in  the  belief  of  it  their  pos^ 
terity^  vyben  they  had-  become  a  numerous  people,  went  forth 
from  Egypt  to  refCoVer  and  re-pos^ess  the  land  of  their  foreMhers* 
That  the  history  pf  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage 
W£ls'  written  hj  the  inspired  lawgiver  who  ted  them  forth,  there  i^ 

J  eVerV  reasonabfc  jdr6of  that  can  be  reiqdJred;  and  if  the  writings 
bfe  9&thttlric,*(he  fedts  wliicJh  they'fe66rd  tfriiist  necessaply  be  true^ 

|be!(rause  they  ivere  receiVeU  ks  nisto^y  by  the  people  'lo  whom 

tH^y  r^ate,  w*teto  the  ^V^tt  Werfe  teti^nt,  and'  known  to  all.    It 

*fi'fi' hiktory  6f  miracdl6(!i's  efvett^'f' not  insulated  and  incidental 

^pr6digie^/  sn^  as  ai^fbtind  in  t&e'chrdtiictes  of  credqloos  ages, 

/nbr  bi^rjiortless  and  extra^gant  w^tlders  Hk^  those  of  fiablilous 

■'ittythdlogy,  but  It  course  6f  tbh^^t'nAiHIdfes'  uodera  visible  dis^ 
rienshtion  of  PrbWdeiice/ eAtatttft^d  ttedd^Ydrty  years  of  wan- 
deHng>  and.  tilt  th^  IsraeKtesr^bbli^dn^  {Ki^be^slbn  of  the  promised 
land,  and  recorded,  at  the  tithe  ibi^'t^br^tual  retaiembrance  in  the 
bboks  which  cohtiihi  the  liaW^'thu^'  mlmculously  promulgated, 
Th'at  law,  the  iiiost  ancient  of  all  which' hdvfe  descended  to  us,  is 
adapt^^  iiiji  all  its  parts  with  perfect  wisdom  to  the  peculiar  object 
OF  Keetri^g  ihe  childi-eii  tff  Uitfiel  disttoct'from  all  other  people, 
arrd^bVeseni^g  among  them  the  knp\<f ledge  of  the  true  and  otily 
<5tod,-ifl'the  midst  of  ari^idohttf oils  w^ld.  Its  frequent  athisions^ 
tbUhei  farther  revelation,  whetteby  it  was  to  be  superseded,  that 
revelation  has  made  to  us  distinct  and  clear:  Types  indeed  have 
"b^^ii  in^i^ined  where  nfatte  wer^'m«itit;  tfrtd  tiieh  bf  fimciftil  ingei< 
"iitiit^' li'dVe  indui^ed  iii  wild  conceits- ofdHfegorteal' interpretation  ^^ 
Vtxi^^t  the  law  in  iti  great  poitits  l/^^s  typicalythey  who  believe 

'  thj^'g^^spel  must  perceive;  and  ho  oii6 ^<'llO  litiderstands  both,  cait 
etitenaita  a  doubt  of  either. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  ioi  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tibji,  and,  in  itis  end  and  purport,  one  of  the  most  important,  i& 

*  the  prbmbe  wUch  it  contains  that  prophets  should  be  raised  tip 
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amoug  the  people,  and  apeok  unto  th^\n.  Miifii  the .  liO^d  .sbouM 
put  into  their  moutha^  Their  office,  vr^  to  sef  before  the  Jews 
sure  protection  and  prguiperity,  if  xheg  obeyed  the  law  ;  miser;^ 
captivity,  ai^l  ruin,  if  they  wandened  troi^.it.  This  wsls  inijtsplrr 
no  thankful  or  acceptable  diarge,  the  teniper  of  that  nation  being 
such,  that  curses  were  more  often  to  be  aniioi|i>ced  than  blessings; 
and  that  no  madman  or  impostof  might. iutM[ildP  iQto  it,  he,  whose 
predictions  were  not  approved  by  the  ^,yen^  YVPS  |tQ  suffer  death, 
as  having  declared  what  the  Lord  had  npt^  ?|p^k^^?  Throughout 
the  writings  of  the  men,  thus  perilously  ^cci;?/ditecl,.  there  is  a 
constant  reference  to  the  promised  s^ed  pf  ,Abi;;^mr.  jn  whom 
ail  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  bjesftaci,;  apd.U  is  ^bso-r 
hitely  impossible  that  these  prophecies,  fultill^d  i|s.,th^y  h^ve 
been,  .in  so  many,  so  wonderful,  and  apparently  snch^ipcp^st/ent 
things,  should  have  been  the  effect  of  illusion  o/r  con^^inf^iqn* 
God  afene  could  have  inspiiied  them^.  No  fact  in  histA^f^^is  p^xfi 
c^taiin— morq ;C)^rly  autb^iticatedt  than  their  ffu^henti<:jt^^.  j^o 
l's  title-deeids  are  surer;  noni^,.  ind^ed^  coijid.  pQ3^Uy  iMpfil 


to  his  cross.  .  The  time^  the  plac^,  the  manner  of  his  hifth  ;-rr^tlf p 
time,  the  place,  the  manner  of  bis|dea^h. find  bunal^vi^t^^  ^Mb£if;-| 
quent  glories  of  bis  resurrection. fnof^  the  grav^^-^his  ea^af^9q 
and  ministry  ;^-th'e  g^andei^f^.ofh^s  rpy;jfl  decent; — tbp  meanne^ 
of  his  immediate  paren)l^e;-r-th^.dig^ty.of,.bi9  .employment  ;i-^ 
the  lowliness  of  his  outwajr4circum^)taJM:^s»;-rrtk^  righteousnean 
of  his  life,  and  yet  the  hatred  and,  cpnten^  wj^h  slio^ld  pursue 
his  innocence  and  destroy  his  happiness  ;^-naftibe^Q  ivre  pictur^q 
with  such  clearness  of  conception,  and  ^nch  descriptive  QCC;M;^cy 
of  language,  as- no  impostor  (whose  iiYi^<>P)  itju^  tgi  dweU  iix  g^;)jpj 
ralities  for  «ver)  would  have  dared  to  juse*;  ^d.  no  ^|i)^i^siaf| 
(whos0  ideas  are  always  indistinctly  co^c^jj^  and[.^vi^uely..^:(r 
pneased)  would  have  had  sufficient  command  ^^  h^:i^(qer^|tamf|| 
mg  and  feelings  to  adopt.'  ,.^      .;   .,  .  T   , 

Not  only  waj^  the  coming  of  the  proq^i^ed  Messiah  expej;^!^ 
among  the  Jews,  but  a  g^eneral  persuasion  .that  i|t  w^i|  at,,!^^, 
prevailed^mong  tliem,  about  the  time  of  his  nativity/  ,  UuXdypj^ 
looked  for  a  temporal  deliverer,  who  should  appear  amM>ng  tr|eiit 
as  a  conqueror  and  king ;  and  in  his  total  opposition  to  that  f  ha- 
racter,  which  all  false  Messiahs  have  assumed,  one  proof  of  t|i^ 
true  one  is  to  be  found :  for  our  blessed  Saviour  fulfilled  tb^e 
prophecies  as  completely  as  be  disapppinted  the  hopes  and  pr^- 
j«dtces  of  the  Hebrew  nation*     And  here  th4^  autbenticil;y  pf.th^ 

Gospel, 


rogrrs^  of  Infidelil^. 

Grtspel,  and  the  other  books  of  ihe  New  Testament,  become  the 
nert  object  of  inquiry  to  liim,  who,  being  in  doubt,  has  yet  to 
perforin  the  ditly  of  seckhig  for  the  truth.  Upon  tiiat  subject 
assertions  liave  been  mnde,  and  theories  proposed,  which  nothing 
but  the  effrontery  of  ignorance  could  have  hazarded.  Men  have 
been  found  so  totalty  unread,  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  tlie 
subjeot  upon  which  they  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  as  to  aflirm, 
that  the  Gospek  are  a  fabrication  of  later  ages  ;  tliat  Christ  him- 
self is  an  imaginary  personage ;  and  that  the  history  of  his  lifeis 
»n  astronomtcal  allegtn-y  !— YoUr  thorough  infidel  is,  of  all  men, 
the  most  credulous.  Mow,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  lu: 
acts  out  with  the  assump^on  of  bis  cwn  infaliibilily,  a»d  brings  all 
that  is  knovm  to  the  teat  of  his  own  stock  of  knowledge;  which  is  as 
if  a  carpenter  were  to  attempt  to  measure  the  distance  between 
the  planets  by  his  pocket  rule,  and  when  he  failed,  should  declnre 
thai  it  either  was  immeasurable  or  did  not  exist !  But  if  the  sin- 
cere inquirer  would  see  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  proved  by 
a  chain  of  testimony,  step  by  step,  through  all  ages,  from  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  he  is  referred  to  the  exact  and  diligfeiit  Lardncr. 
Evten  then,  perhaps,  it  may  surprize  iiim  to  be  hild  thrrt  more 
critical  labour,  and  that  too  of  a  severer  kind,  has  been  besiewed 
tlj)0n  the  New  Testament,  than  upon  all  other  books  of  all  ages 
itiid  cotmtries ;  that  there  is  not  a  difficult  text,  a  disputed  mean< 
iri^,  6r  doubtful  word,  which  has  not  been  investigated,  not  only 
through  every  accessible  manuscript,  but  through  every  andent 
Version  ;  and  that  the  most  profound  and  laborious  scholars 
wliom  tile  world  e*er  produced,  generation  after  generation,  iwTe 
devoted  themselves  to  ihese  researches,  knd  past  in  them  their 
patieut,  meritorious,  aud  honourable  lives.  Let  him  read  Mi- 
chielie's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  aud  be  will  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  Btatement.  The 
uit\4eai'ie«l  diligence,  the  profound  sagacity,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive erudition  with  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  scruti- 
nized, and  its  anllientichy  ascertained,  cannot  be  estimated  too 
Hi^ly;  and  we  will  boldly  Assert,  cannot  possibly  have  bent  con- 
ceived by  any  person  unacquainted  with  biblical  studies.  Bnt 
\hiir6,iu  in  the  history  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  if  the  books 
(irt  iVithentic,  llie  events  wliich  they  relate  jriusl  be  tnte ;  if  th;^ 
wetV  tirilten  by  the  evangelists,  Christ  is  our  Redeemer  and  our 
Grid  :— thtre  is  no  other  possible  coHcIusidn. 

To  this  conclusion,  the  strictest  investigation  must  lead  him, 
Stho  Seeks  for  truth  with  the  desire  of  finding  it :  in  whatever 
direction  the  inquiry  be  pursued,  whether  by  the  evideitce  of  i>ro- 
phecy,  or  by  the  credibility  and  coincidence  of  the  evangelical 
historians,  qr  by  the  cliaracter  of  the  religion  itself,  *hicli  is  so 
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adapted  to  the  ireart  of  m\my  that  only  fibin  Him  who'iiftkBe  the 
hearty  it  can  possibly  have  {>ft*oeeeded^^f<l'l!My'ebii^laBibn  w^ 
must  come.  Having  fltttaitied^  if,  thd*  Way8''if'»Providenoe-  am 
plain,  the  heart  is  then  at  rest ;—  ""       f  ■        "    •    '  0    • 

'  ibY  rfest  •nay  here 

Be  reap'd  ;  even  in  thia  vioiid  mi  featleiiiiiess : 

the  soul  hath  reached  the  obj^t  of 'flu  tiipirationt^/ atid  ia  assured 
of  its  inheritance.     What  the  priticipte'df 'gfavitinion  is  to  the 
Newtonian  system,  Revelatiott  16  'to  the  Uiond^'^Mrldi   -Takte  it 
away,  and  '  diaos  is  come  agam  ii^  the  >VotM  wodfd'then  present 
'  a  mass  of  moral  difficult/,  of  which;^'say»  M*»."Milleri  *  but  tb^ 
think,  without  the  BiMe  to  expMn  it,  app^k  lo  b<d'tneading  ^m' 
the  very  verge  of  madndss.*     Does  the  irwpiir^  dbjeol  tfcat  there 
are  mysteries  in  religion  which  surpass  his  c^AnbreiyetisfMi;  and ' 
therefore  exceed  his  be1i"ef  ?    Let  him  be  fold,  as  6ume^  oWe#>ted 
to  his  reasoning  and  hesitating  penitent,  that  *if 'iny8t€*l^sU<er«?« 
received  rather  in  tb«  sS^npfKcity  in  which  tbetai'«'d4ltverediiii 
the  Scripture^,  than  accbrding  to  the  deseakiting^^orfanmiblinckti' 
upon  them,  they  wo^ld  iiot*  app^dar  muck  nior^  ^incr^dfble  ilbiivp 
some  of  Ae  common '  objects  df  siense  'artd  'pbreeptioH'/     liet  biw' 
ask  himself  if  atty  thiifrg  dtth  be  blofe'ttiVsterfOQd  thati  llifi^:«^vl|(i^ 
existence  i  his  own  lifb  and  senseis  f  thongMf  add  -'vMitioil  ^<«iti»( 
things  which  surround  him' ih  thrd  woild',  wlilbk  is  itself  ii-perpe^^ 
tual  miracle  and  demonstnilion  of  its  Ci^atori"'  What  viitidSiyw^tii^ 
must  he  be,  who  know^'Yhiit  he  can  lift  hislfinget^  with  > a'  wf9b^i' 
and  yet  disbelieves  any  iTiii^gb^iAt&d 'it  e^cdedto'tiisicompr^in^'* 
sion!    Does  he  say, 'ihiit''^I^there'tt#e' diffieuHife's-=-whal:  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  callfr'^-^tttMy  dMibt^and  boisf^^us^objiectidn?^ 
wherewith  the  unhappintsis  c^'om'' kriowle^el^tooneiirfy  tic- 
quainteth  us?*     We  will  reply  to  him,  in  the  language^ of  the 
same  writer,  that  thesef '  aivto  be^nt)u6rid^tibt  ih^a  martial  ^ok- 
ture,  but  on  our  knees.""  Wetritt  ie\Y  birti,  that  iti  pmpoftion  ast 
he  believes,  he  will  titaderstahd  J*  for-^'he  thaft-k^epeth  th€^Uw>olf( 
the  Lord,  getteth  thetibd^standiV^gtheredf/  (<The'%ky>i|or  pi^< 
up  religion,'  saysJiercttiy  Taylor/*  is' by  dbib*  of  kVttf^cHity';  ^dWv 
theology  is  father  sf  diVine  life  ^thtiti  a'  divMe  kn<ywl6dgei>i  Jn*^ 
heaven,  indeed,we  shall  flrkt'scfe,'  and  th^iil  lovifi ;  biit  h«r^><m< 
earth,  we  must  first  love  ;''dttd'lc3ive»iifjn  open'oth*  eyfe«<ai*wiiU  fesi' 
our  hearts,  and  Sf^sh^Fl'tfieri  s^,  "Ahd  ipcfrceive,  and  understand.^' 
— *  The  secreit  of  the  Lord^ife  amdttg  them  that  fear  him^'and'hei 
will  show  them  his  dol^fenarit/'     »'  »•) 

What  Shakspeare  has  said  oF  our  passions,  is  uotless  true  of 
pur  intellect,  that — 

Sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves  '  ■ 
When  we  will  tempt  (be  frailty  of  our  powers,' 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

Mr. 
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■  Mr.  BAill«r^jMiiilMBfli.l:ie«tiirie*,Nle  )|[bicb,vyel»v«. more  than 
oBoe  refen^ibasibsautifuHyiaUawo.  '  that  if <  we  .Wiould,  indeed, 
liawe  Godiifor  ,olii^, Protestor^ milJi  €ijiitt«T  for-owriSaviowr,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  Comfortef,  >^q,,tBit^V  receive  liim  first 
unequiviicalltf,  as^  ouij-  lawgiver  ;'  and  tiiat  '  implicit  fmth  .  is. 
amongst  the  most  neoEMialiley' Itebauijie  amgngst  tlu9  most  indis- 
putible^iDfi  t»URthiijg|g',|,|Prerbai^  i)r^iJohnsqu  :^p\eT  composed 
an>.tliiig.;so,l«mli'/e*¥^f^>tl(^?'ht«.pra»e«,^gftinst  ift^uisijiye  and 
perplWllg  lhPMgJitfi.,,iBo%fteU,hap  JH^j  m4^  it,'  is  so, .wise and. 
eiifirg«i^,i)Kifphilp»ep(>«;al»aflrf.so  pjpus,  (Jjiat  I,4i?Mkt  not  of  its 
affording  cpwtiMio»t-|otBq*any,p,fliftc«re  Cliri^W3^,wjh^n  ifl  a  sfate 
of miadrdJt  Mulish,  J  rbftliqvjft  ,iiq,f>esLar4  S9f;|^||ia^i  febl^i-J  ,  Vye- 
instrt'ijF  ilteie,.j(n.  ^„(wwp,.ssp^ctation  .that„i^,M(»)l  f^h.^jne., 
h^art  ti'iu*!))  djeied^it-  -i, ■?.-•■!  ,  :i:  iii...i!'i  m  ^.<,-t  '>.,i--  .v 
'f'O  iL^fdnnor  linker  ft^A  ftrotectqr,  yilK^^^iffai^^:^}. 
nwiijito.4l¥*i»<wId)  to-  w»rk-q\rt  u>iy .E^N^f^q^  t?ft?Wi?iAftSiM.dra,*e. 
froinimajftll  buc|):uii^iet  »nd  RCrpiw^^Mio^i^ia^^M'WSiJ^ad 

oiifcii«fe(i,mo;infibeiiSfMti«3flf.Api^,4Hties,vijlji^li  ^1^(^,1^^ 

allMiiJiTt'*  retiiw«^95-|g#B(,tljy,^ft^gUts,^rB,np[,,iBfif|l^yaVte,  nor 
tlqi/jw^^  maniwBy*. .( A^^a'fdHle  ii  ^\  j^e,t|)pq|(tqiqpaflflue 
iiifc.WtliiB:lwor|iJ,.w^i^.#|LK;li,^,Joi,f(B  ^n^.ftnd.I'ttle  .to.  be 

Mnp«o&»Vlei«»^'<lang^p<«y*iilJ(lHiT(e*,i,.ffi«a\:idiffi?wltj^saW^^ 
ri[iitaijaBd,ldou\i^,  iinpflts^le^t9.b.^,^vJ>>4'i"/Jt4t^<^  i^oice  ,in 
th^i l)ghtit*4uch  tho|U  ha|t,in>pari^(f  ^fii^efgg\e  (h^^.i^-ifli  attive^ 
zeoJ'  ai«il'hiu»bl6f«w6d^wei,  Mdji^itijvjfh  p^ep^  exppctatipn 
fof  Abe  tijm,i«.iivfeWh.*hfi(»tt)il«llicVMbfliirfq^vest,  shall  bp  s^r 
tisfied  .*Mb:k|M>wM|«^.-,l,^al^t,^^^;Q,J^(^,jw,  Jews  Christ^ 
sake.  f.Aineoi'.,,, '  , 

Iti^ lobsepved  by  Baxter,  jn  bis  account  of  tlie  changes*  which 
lincinand  esp^iii;*fL>,  and  relleclioL),  hud  wrought  in  his  own 
inindythalilV  ]4m,,^3(iike  men's, ,di8w*eSf,,'wUt:n  we, think  diere 
nojid^H .VOtbing[F>'  cuie  their  ^rrojs,^,  butipllly  to  bring,  theni  the 
edMk/i(.'ejQrhtnUJij|.  Aliis,  iliere, ar^, .ro'^ny  disteiP|icrs  of  mind  to^ 
be')'en]oufadj^£g|-e  they  iire  re^dytp  rt/.yu^f  that  evidence  !  And, 
tbtseiocd,'  hd  saysi'  that-chiircbjs  happy  Tvliei-e,pr4er  is  kept  up, 
aad  iborahilities  of,th«,^nif;«rfijC|>iDfAantif^)r^9F1SVt,iu^pi^sw)n 
frtthnilhe  henrefcftt  afld:wiie^,i»y  ,v»  ip.,<^hTMV.a.»fthcipJ,iivthe  di?-. 
tindtlraBk«^ii£'t«acbttrsi«ad.',l«ar^rfl.i  -^FnHl|a.,J*3Biwg  way.men 
are  ready  to  receive  the  truth  ;  but  in  4,^p^tiqg,rw;^  they  come 

* 'it'd^Wdc^wtll' iaiiiX Iii  tbn  NansUvi  □[  hn Ufe Bni^TIMo,  pari  1;^.  i*t.  And . 
in  Dr.  Wordsworlh'a  vBluabla  coLection  of  Ecdeuaitical  Biograpfay.'rul.  V(;'Ji  is  mm 
of  the  most  instructive  pauasei  ever  written  bj  a  Jn<lidin^  viA  cuiucienlioiu  ttV- 

£  t  4      ;■■''■■■'■■"■'■        armed 
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vriued  agaiiut  U  wttb  |ir^udtGo-wid  •lunoHtj.  ■  IW'klraia  irito 
whi«h  w«  have  bwo  ltd,  u  not  Bddreweil  to  ^ptttaotv  but  *■>  >i^ 
quirers;  not  totboae  whQhKteordeqpiwrdigKMi,   .' , 

Et  irt  jNrtMf  ur  M^nv,  mAmi  •^ti/ptrml ; 
but  to  those  humMer  and  better  spirits,  whio  feel  its  wantj  and' 
whom  that  feeling  lias  already  almost  persuaded  to  believe.  Mauj 
such  there  are,  into  whose  hands  these  pages  will  come,  who  will 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  us,  if  they  follow  the  course  of  iu- 
vesdgatioD  which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  consult  those  admi- 
rable authors  who  have  entered  into  it  at  lej^gtH.  And  some, 
pethaps,  there  may  be,  whom  even  these  observationn  may  lead 
to  ihiidi:  more  naveiy  than  they  have  hitherto  done  upon  the  mpst 
momenfous  of  all  subjects,  and  to  apprehend  that  'phris(iaDity 
may  possibly  rest  upon  stronger  ground^  than  ihey  havetieretofore 
suspected,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  under  better  teachers,  ^Tte 
hope  of  tnig,  iii  it  has  been  oui  motive  for  touching  upon  i^^^^ 
imperiectly,  must  also  be  our  excuse.  '    ^ 

We  WooJ^ufge  Budb  readers  to  consi«Ier  tlie  difference  tetw^pn 
Christianity  bai  alT  omer,  systeniB  of  Religion,  '  Heatlxenism  ujid 
Mahometant^tu/  Sdy8'I(Qxlery*'iire  tepl  tm  by  tyranny  and  bcastjy 
ignorance,  alid  bluan  io'stan^a't'the  bar  of  reason.  And  Judaism 
is  but  Christianity' Tn  tje'  egg  or1>ud.  And  mere  Deismj  ^hicj^, 
is  the  moat  plausibt^  com'pe^tbr,  js  so  tnnied  out  of  ahno^t  tl^g 
whole  world,  lis  if'ydturfe  made  its  own  confession,  tliat  wilbq^i^j 
a  Mediator  it  cantiorcomejb  God.'— Witness  the  e.sperintent  o(, 
theTheopTijlanthroplsts  W'Ff^tJci"!     '_  _    j  ,  ,  ■    , 

We  would  entreat  ^em  t6''c^nipar*  it  wjt'K  alt  other'  schemes, 
whether  of  religion  or  pEil6|ophy,  Iii  its  evidetices,  m  its  (jhar^c- 
ter,  in  its  means,  itsendj  and  "s  ^ttec'ts.  Christianity  requires  ef 
roan  no  sacrifice  but  that  of  his  evil  tliou^hls  and  propensities, 
no  duty  but  what  brings  with  it,  eveii  in  tliisTifo,  its  own  exceediug 
great  reward,  tt  gives  fiiiii  lin  unerring  rule  of  life,  po  excelleriily 
adapted  to  ail  the  relation^  o^  spciety,  and  to  llje  whole  bu:>j|iesq 
of  tlie  world,  tRat  in  proportion  as  he  observes  it,  does  he  fulfil 
his  duty  better  in  whatever  st'an(Mi  he  may  be  placed,  '  It  is  tlit^, 
sure  guide  in  youth;  the  sure  support  m  temptation  ;  lhc\^urc 
cobsoTatioa  in  age  and  sorrow;  the  sure  rt^storative  for  hlni  wl^o, 
turning  away  from  errof  and  wickedness,  would  save  Ijis  soul  ftlive,. 
The  only  real  wisdom,  and  the  only  abiding  happiness,  are  to  b^^ 
found  in  it.  Tbe  law  of  the  Lord  is  an  undefiled  law,  couvertiag. 
the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  and  giveth  wisdt^u' 
unto  the  simple.  Tlie  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right  and  rejoice, 
the  heart :  the  commandnieut  of  the  Lord  is  pure|  aud  giyf ^ 
light  unto  the  eyes.' 

With 
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With  one  extract  >inore  we  must  conclude,  for  we  will  nut 
weaken  'iMi  efteot  bir  anj  thing  which  we  could  add  to  it.  It  is 
from  a  discourse  delivered  at  Boston,  in  New  England,  by  Dr. 
Channittg,  ooe  of  tbone  incu  who  are  a  bteaning  and  an  honour 
to  iheir generation  and  their  country.  The  discourse  is  upon  the 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  '  Since  its  introduction/  he 
Bays,  '  human  nature  has  made  great  progress,  and  society  expe- 
rienced great  changes ;  and  i)i  the  advanced  condition  of  the  world, 
Cliristianity,  instead  of  losing  its  application  and  importance,  is 
found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted  to  man's  na- 
I    ture  and  wants.    Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of  thaf 

I    period  Vcheu  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of 
warfare,  its  policy,  its  public  and  private  economy  ;  but  Chrjsti- 
.    anity  has  never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has  always 
i  ltep(  in  advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ascended.    1'he  higJiest  powers  and  affec- 
tions which  our  tiature  has  developed,  find  more  than  adequate 
>  objects  in  this  religion.     Christianity  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  nttcd 
tp  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  con- 

■  atjtutioii  of  refined  minds,   and   especially  to  that  dissatisfaction 

■  with  the  present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of 
»,  obt  moral  powers  and  affections.  As  men  advance  in  clviliza- 
•  lion,  they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufferings,  to  which  ruder 
^  ages  are  strangers;  and  these  Christianity  is  tilted  to  assuage. 
k  lAlagination  and  intellect  become  more  restless,  and  Christianity 
I  brings  them  tranquillity  by  the  etemal«nd  magnificent  truths,  the 

toleinn  and  unbounded  prospects  which  it  unfolds.     This  fitness 

ai  our  religion  to  more   advanced  stages  of  society  than  that  in 

'  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  bumcm  nature  not  then  Ae- 

veloped,  Seems  to  me  very  stnking.    The  religion  bears  the  marks 

1  rt"  Imving  come  from  a  Being  who  perfectly  understood  the  hu- 

1  mairiiiittd,  and  had  power  to  provide  for  Us  progress.     This  fea- 

I  lilre'of  Cliristianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.     It  was  an 

aaticipation  of' future  arid  distant  ages;  and  when  we  consider 

,  artioftg  whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find 

sH  explanation  of  tllis  peculiarity?'  - 

.'      '  There  is  anothfer  evidence  of  Christianity,  still  more  intenial ; 

.  an  evidence  to  be  J'elt  rather  than  described;  but  not  less  real 

'becdtiSe  founded  on  feeling.     I  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the 

divine  original  of  our  religion,  which  springs  up  and  cuntiuua)ly 

1  gains  strength  in  those  who  apply  it  habitiially  to  their  tempers 

f  sAd  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes.     In  such  men 

there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their 

noblest  faculties;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling 

influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  trite  happiness  of  human 

nature. 
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assures.  thcQi"  that  il  b  iiatfo£jeanlklpitfigai)riMit)'*>)niy<fr^o<'^€ 
everlasting  light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain  of  heavenly  wisdooi 
and  love.  This  is  the^videuce  which  aiittains  Xhefaitb  of  thou-^ 
sands,  who  never  read  end  caRnatiMdbrsttmd;  thia-  learned  books 
of  Christian  apologista^  wfalur  «i'anl^^i)liape^«vanl«  to  explain  the 
ground  of  their  belief,  butwiMiie-liMtb'ifiiibftNlaMIQMtine  firmness; 
who  hold  the  go^pelwttb  •«  cc#vk;iipn^i^Mr6^^iD^tt(kte  and  unwa- 
tering  than  mtre  argxiBent  ener  pt6*li#*.'^'^ '  ^'^'*  ^' 


1": 


S 
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5.    Jnecdotes  of    :SpamJi  diid   Po'-^wg/A^^c.^liyM^^oieSao;! 

S*MV*^-i5m9MWtj  ha'niy»n  w,  :»•./  if.HDitHUuw rin  3?.sifj  lie  isbnij 
1  Xib9%  »\t8^/»rf^PVf9i1tfltf  Al)^  4lv^ft  9WMih«4lile04^ifr^t^)|€k)^i}siij 
-^  g|iMMiQ»!;jpfjQUft4i9HlAAJrflf«i«iJ^  itoM wh»te»^f^  l|ifri»jl(«eaMiaifbii 
of  tiN  i^'«£HPieinKia;lW^ly^i1MW^Hine4ijP)9fil^»($^)^Q^ 
coi^^Mol^Wi  lmlft^Yft|y<  lii^  ^00  a€tiV£^b^r)IQ!^fU^iaAM^$Mei0J(a 

those  whose  essence  it  j9IA^^^(ll0fJ^^  tkinga  vig^to  WV/«IVWy«*^/ j 
wkj^  tlm^Y^n9««#/i9tfy  IJi^-  !}}h|9ii^^iiPIJ^)?^  I^ni^liliiy/l^asi^ 
]iutis4tiMQ^9f  (II^Qf^tm^,i^H)iAb^9&»iP^fi999s  mtfi^m^M^^i^^l^if^^^ 

WaljpolqM(as.rlwjpi^(ftff>e»^?,  *bftopi>^it5(^j|^^fiifop>!ifffl[r  $t^'b» 
die.pi V»isters.  .<^fv jMiWftge, A%S^fti^ ylhwgb^  ih  ms^H^H^'&h^^^ 

jailo  iJift  rBi«)fek^Q«|ify.,wftr!W»fc>jFr^i*ff^  lA^jPflP^^i^i^JW^         y^teh 
nient  for  pea«e;.5iirf  I^«4.l4iveiT^ql.fhftyiogj*Y^rty,:$J^ll^flvi«^ 
peaces  Aheite,^  .M  W^  a»  iittift?b>fil««*^  ;fer  Wk'^r,  ^^  ^U^Jfe  i«ve/svS|i(^<"or 
neutralidiv.)    i      nr -yr/ ^<i  An   .»U     ,«'i  u";.w  i  ^  • '^"'jn /.7Tj>  ifjoiriiid-jjui 
Bult  ttioughjg^rwi^Jb^iai^.lh^cwxmgi  ^  Ppi^o^m^h^^  wv^il 

evidence ,Qf:whftli,i§/j5^gbW  *ndr'>bat,  >vil^Hg,  ia  i»Qt, al^py|bMi)iik}|^i{ 
ant)  qcMwlufiiye ;  th4f«  i% i^fteiti  ri90fl>  f<^r,/deb4te;rj|indi^is.9i)i^of  (tii^U 
pio«4iu€iewt4n4u»*w^!6f^<*>'«^ntft9f.ojratpry.  yjiif/ir  /ir  jii;//,i» 

,     :    '.     ^     ■■    >i.^i    I,  to  twike  tt^«.^»yAs<iappear  ,  j,|    t -fij  ^f  i  ,fl     r^ 

i  a  .:    ilMfe^  ''*r«P»^  ^ftf!^R^>^  and  dash       ,      ..,  ^^,„.    • 
JVlattirest  counsels. 

In 
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In  lliB  nest  placey  llie  people  liava,  in  all  ^es  and  natiom,  been 
suspected  of  it  leoidaicy  ta  tak<  Ike  wcong  eitle  nf  a  question — a#  < 
being''    .1    ■!■-.<. ■■■    i  ■     ■■  I   .■..    .  .  ■..-■ 


;,,..!  ,.-..    'Frota  aU'thetmibiCBeuior  hears} 

•  I '  •'>!.   I  •    '■But  iwnliows  .numeiiie  andtt  lie 

,     ..inUfiilib  gveeiJiiies9«xi(l  glutiujiy.. 
.    /,..    ,,.,  ,    .i4«>")i<tliqug|t  ichavc  tbti  pii(vit>  tu>il  long) 
is  stili  for  soviitlnttg  ia  tlie  luroiig. 

Tliere  is,  moreover.  In  the  hearts  of  all  men  a  certain  ii 
tionary  disposition.  VVelove  to  <iueation  aiiihonty,  and  to  thwart 
power.  This  general  feeling  of  human  nature  is  peculiarly  deie- 
lopped  in  Kpglaiid,  where  the  security  of  our  properly,  tUe 
safety  of  ofit- persons,  tlie  inviolability  of  our  residences,  and  the 
equality  oE  the  laws  Would  seem,  to  a  superficial  observer,  to  be  less 
iuiportaut^^  symptoms  of  liberty  than  the  right  of  abusing  the  motives 
of  tjie  king's  ministers,  and  assetubliiig  ut  tavern  dinners  to  drink 
cofittisioD  10  their  tneasares. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder— not, 
tbat' the  Upptpsifiou  have  taken  up  llie  cause  of  tli^'Spainsh  rerdlu- 
tiolrists—- not,  that  tliere  has  be«i  some  popular  clamour  against  the 
wiseand  dignified  conduct  of  our  grtvermiient;  but — ^ibat  fhe  cla- 
mor should  have  been  so  partial,  aiid  thttt  the  elTorrs  to  enlist  us 
in  hostilities  for  the  sake  of  the  new  Spanisli  tonstilution  Nhoiilt:^ 
havehitd  teas  success  with  the  good  folks  of  JQ^tand,  than  any  tub 
tver  throwTi  out  to  amuse  the  popnlsr  ntmle'.  ' 

Poi"a  vafiety  of  causes  tended  to  assist  (he  views  of  faction,  arni 
to  mislead'the  judgment  even  of  sober-wiiiided  people  in  regard  to 
Spiuiitfh  otTuirs.  We  all  feci  a  strong  abltorreh<^e  of  tyranny,  and 
we  have  for  years  been  told,  with<)ut  coniradicliony  that  Ferdhnawd 
was  at  tjt-ant.  We  all  reject  tbreisninlwfereKCe  in  the  private  coii- 
tei'ii^  of  independent  natitins,  and  the  whole  public  press  has 
tabonred  to  inrpuie  to  the  Holy  Allioilce' the  most  unjusliliable  de-^ 
sigins  6f  that  natuFei  The  noble  i^iirit-  which  Spain  developeil 
agsrihst  Bitoiiapttrte  ilias  left  a  favourable  impression  on  ourminds  ; 
BihI  through  the  circtinistHLicesnre  very  diiiFerent,  l+ie  words  '  Frtiieft 
agg^atikni'i^^ 'MiA  "iintiOHal  ^iHctepntdeHt.-e,'-  Milt  produce  a  kind  of 
tiiechanical  effect  upon  our  feelings.  Besides,  we  saved  Spain ;  and 
ho4bver  Hij^r'atefnl  xhe  h»s  baen-^nertheV  afiftnowledgiug  in  taord 
or"^ed'H»  obligation — we  still  feel  that  e™otion'of  the  Imman 
lieWt  VWch  iiireresls  us  for  those  to  whom  We  have  done  good;  and, 
finally,  there  is  a  lurking  disposition  in  the  British  character  to 
•  fliwart  any  militaiy  project  on  the  part  of  France,  and  still  to  sbIj- 
ject  her  to  that  sptcics  of  cuntruul  which  for  agrs,  with  differcut 
degrees  of  Duccess,  we  have  endeavuured  to  exercise  upon  her. 

We 
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We  perbtps  nriglrt  ilsb  o4>8rrve  thst,  itran(<9  «s  it  atay  appear/ 
after  w  that  lus.paaMd,  bimI  the-  variout  bimlem  wUcb  war  bat 
entailed  upoii  us,  our  people  seem  not  (juile  convinced  that  paux- 
is  the  moat  natural  and  most  flourisbing  condition  of  this  couiitn; 
the  occupation,  the  buitJe,  Mid  tbe  sudden  fortunes  produced  b; 
the  late  war,  arc  aloiw  remembered ;  wlnlst  (he  letwre  of  peace  hai 
been  employed  in  the  contemplatioo  of  our  grievances.  Tli£  mer- 
cliant,  the  mabufiscturer,  and  the  Bg^cultutiat  ajl  kigh  after  (he  high 
prices  whicli  disappeared  with  the  war;  asd  the  great  numbers  of 
all  classes  who  were  et^aged  in  tbe  mtlitai^  professions,  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  d«;s  of  activitjF  and  advancement  which  were  pnH 
duced  by  its  continuance. 

In  spile,  however,  of  all  these  circimutanceB,  it  ia  satisfactory 
to  tee  that  neither  our  prejudices,  nor  oar  supposed  intcrefts,  nor 
our  seal  for  liberty  have  run  away  with  our  discretion,  tior  blipded 
m»  to  tha  defects  of  die  cause  for  which  Spain  ba»)be«ii  co»' 
tending;  nor,  what  is  stilL  more  important,  to.  thic  defe^  '^J'^^ 
own  cause,  if  we  had  rashly  drawn  (he  sword,  and  thrown  up,in,» 
tit  of  paraion  all.chaDce  of  maintaining  the  general  iwace, At  i(he 
world.  Hucb  declaViatioQ  baa  indeed  be«n  trietl  and  po.R^;fe9t| 
nation  has  be«n  undQubte<)l}[  eicited,  but  the  declamation  liaa  of^ 
confimd  to  those  ipho  are  ready  to  declaim  on  any  ippof^m/M- 
question,  and  the  sensatiou  ha^  dm  peon  very  af;ute,  exc<;pt  ml 
ninds  lubTtually  se^mible.  to  ojmoaif«/t  impulses^  '  ijeuve' ^tm 
petitions  and  reiotutjons  of  that  mpienl  apd  loyal  body,  tlie  (^^Ifflf, 
ration  of  London — hen^e  the  ofitc^  of  all  the  iudiscri^n«^  an) 
unsparing  reformers,  who  ^^ve  the  ven^  sound  of  a  tiem  constuiv- 
lioa  with  all  the  eageropsi  pfithoieiiruqent  persona  who  were  readj 
to  exchange  '  new  lamps  foi;  old'- — ijunce  llio  Letter  from  a  noble 
lord  to  one  of  Ifae  chief  framera  of  the  new  coii»(imtion  of  Spain,  iii- 
citir^  him  to  resist  eve^  pnoposed  modificutiun,  (a  proceeding  which 
no  zeal  for  liberliy  can  jusbfy,  ^'nd  which  has  only  one  parallel,  and 
that  in-his  lordship'a  family;^— lience  the  farcical  reception  of  ttie 
Du^e  of  San  Lorenzo  ;'^h^O()e  the  getting  up  of  a  Spanish  diiw^r; 
and,  still  more  absurd, Si Spanish  ball  j*—het ice,  finally,  a  stibscrip- 

*  On  Ihii  Mibjett,  •  Tut,  twwoe;  tnvial  iii  iuclf,  ii  wortfi  i^cdidiagi  u  i  ipajmea 

af  tlK  ipiiit  ill  wliicLlliiisuuigedRilrwalMiidSctod;  'ThetmMtiif-'tlte'lmltWK' 
originally  desliiicd  lo  tbe  eoieraf  lujjport  of  Ike  Saa»iA  cotue.  Tlie  legAlVj  of  (ucli  a 
ilispiMiilon  or  Tooney'  tint  qacitinnt^;  lB'firudentB'«ntt'  tticenty  aritt  tlrilrf'qiN*- 
liuiied;  and  Ihe  IbIuk  ptflSH  bKnlm  vvtf  dnb^ut;  nbcni  la!  a  ftw-iMj^^llcroM 
tb:  hail,  Ihe  publio  -was  iafanncd  that  '  ihc  prufita  were  one  deUiiied  lu  tlv  ntiEf  vf 
lite  Koiiwied  SpBuiardj,  bii  raetrise  of  Chciatimi  ihurliy  to  which  no  oiie  could  objetA 
and  to  wliicli  both  tVhig  and  Tory  ongbl  hi  tmitribute.'  We  need  pot  ob*a^e  an  tlja 
fiJiebood  and  nieaniKM  of  )b'n  ahtfli  but  it*  absunlily  19  loo  ludHrrooa  to  he  pawei) 
Qvcr ;  at  the  time  [his  advertiseinriit  was  put  t'ortli.  It  was  not,  we  believ;,  known  ia 
Enptand  ihnt  one  single  SpaolaAl  lud  taken  Co  niiicb  ioiereat  ill  tbe  conttihiUoit  ii  16- 
lit  weunJtd  in  ifi  dctiuMe. 

tiOD 


tioti  Tot  the  ^tridt  Spanlarrts,  tlie  tnaiorily  of  cpbtrtbuton  lo  which 
ma;  be  fcMirid  in  tlie  fiBls  of  eubscribers  for  the  Manchester  suf- 
ferers, ihe ,  Qiieen'i  ptate,  Sir  Robert  WiIwMi,  aild  Messrs.  HiHit, 
Hmie,  ami  Hone^. 

Let  irs  not,  howeveri  be  'mtsiiHderstnoil.  Let  it  not  be  Sup- 
posed, because  we  niule  ti^Ht  oMJei'' Whig  and  Radical  advocates 
in  itiis  country,  that' we  are  not  deeply  sensible  of  ihe  trying  circuiu- 
a(;inces  in  which  Sp^n  is  placed,  llie  feelings  of  England  towards 
Spain  are  olT  the  ltlndest*tfe^rij)tion,  and  in  all  her  just  undertalihgs 
we  wisti  h^r  succe^!  "ITi^  piotiVes  of  Vindneas  Id  wTiich  we'bave' 
slieiidy  alluded,  ftiiist' exility '  t'oiisiderabfe  iiifer^St  in  her  welfare. 
AVe  confess  ais'o  tMsf,' W'oii'r"  opinion,  Sp:un  was  ftilly  entitled  fo 
demand  an  amelioration  of  iiec  aiiliqiialed  govcriiiilenl,  and  lliaf  siie 
was JuStiHed  ftl  availhlglleti^e'lf  ol'any  fi[  oppoi  iimily  for  auL-oiiiplisli- 
ii\g,  ihatAbJecV.'.^'W^havc  also  seen  with  grey!  satisfaclion'  the 
bta6'^'e^^iiiier 'ill  w^hich  the  clinnges  in  that  country  liave  been 
elft(^e3.;"Tfi^/e  were,  we  admit,  many  causes  which  tended  lo  this 
^6d  'fesultj'lhe  chief'of  wliich  was  thai  it  was  not  a  popniar  revo- 
Hrdbn'i'  yet  suet  foi-tearance  is  creditable  to  the  nalioiial  character, 
aM  iHs  dhrj' neceifeafy  lo  look  to  the  conespoiiding  page' of  the 
FV^ncfi're'VoIulifini'io  Dt  convinced  t!iat  the  Spanish  people  are  at 
l^a^asVorthy  of  freedom  as  their  volatile  neighbours,  lint' having 
liiWkltit^'Jthus  itluch,  we  iiuist,  as  Britons,  prole^it  against  the  doctrine 
tUWHii^  StnipatUy  for  Spain  would  liave  been  a  Jnslitiable  gromid 
(OTiioitliifieBwit^lne.Tfesl  of  Europe,  or  that  she  hsd  any  reason  or 
RF^Sl'to  d^^ect'thal  we  should  have  embarked  actively  in  the  de- 
JwlfieWd'ciiuSe'whicli  |t  may  be  well  doubled  whether  she  herself 
recognTies  as  fiatiofiaT.  '  But  our  ministers  never  narrowed  their 
gr6Wld^(6'ft  dWsflfi^' b'Tthe  nieiits  or  demmts  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, dibii^'llils  wbuti)  tifl  dinibt  have  been  an  ijiiportaiit  ingredient 
in'lh^-fiAat'ic<il)sid«i^flbri^— they  stood  on  broader  principles,  and 
ih'^''f'eel,'glip0bs7^i''ftir  argpment  that  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 
ffdftartitif'y'lWiieaTly  that  of  Spain,  ^ri  ari  SHII'eiitilley  to  'deny  tliat' 
w^  we|c' called  iip6n  lo  interfere  more  deciiJedly  than  we  did. 

■ITii  '(tfil*'c6ToQr^8?'it^i«elit  '(thicfc  \ve  have  seen  for  oar  taking 
a^fh^'lH  IkVoarOf  herriiv con&tlhjtioii',  i8,'tKat w'e  Ibriiierly acied'm 
concert  with  sonie  of  the  men  who  are  now  its  supportera :  but' 
t|ureIy'.thu..ca'ii|>ot  be  seriously  aSva'nced. 

;,,*,fi;,^p  Vlti^'<tr0re4tBritajti  allied  herself  with  the  $|>aDi«I)  pef)ple. 
tiooppawtlie  periiiaj)c;iit  occupation,  and  cau<)utikt  of  theircountry  by 
tlia  ttoopa  of  Napoloou.  The  conititution  was  not  in  existence  nlieU 
that  let^uc  was  formed,  and  it  was  very  hide  thought  of  whilst  the  war 
lAsteiT.  Though  disapproving  heartilyoftheconstiluiion,  yet  the  British 
govennnent,  aclfng  upon  the  principle  of  not  interfering  with  the  do- 
meslic  policy  of  an  indepetuleiit  state,  docs  not  appear  to  have  occupied 

itself 
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itself  much  aboul  whnt  diil  not  concom  IL  and  which  lind  nritWng  to  diji 
with  (ho  iil)ji.'ct  of  the  impunant  Htid  iirduinia  struggle  AM  wns  theqa 
going  on.  Bqi  at  the  ease  no*  stands,  the  constiltttioiiof'Spiltn,  witlii 
nil  its  true  chatactt-T  il8vdo|ie<l,  and  its  tendency  tnaiilleat, 'is  llm  sol^ 
Direct  ufilie  wax,  Tliedunger  Qfcenloaciiig  with  suchttsyilem  is  plain 
I'nuiigh  ;  und,  with  respect  ifi  incaiHitteiicyi.it  would  put  Gre^it  Bntain. 
in  the  [Mwition  of  a  priuciiial  in  I^vuiie  ofiaJaCcJiioical  war.' — Cmi»  c^ 
Spam,  p.  68. 

Tbe  insurrection  of  1  StiS  was  broHglit  iiljout,  not  hy  ilte  Jtiadnes*' 
of  her  uld  goveniineitt,  the  ^oss  niisiitaiia^«"iiaHt  of  atfuirs  and  the' 
vice  and  vcakueas  of  ibe  court,  biiL  by.tlte  pruHigaie  viojaliim  of 
ihcir  alturs  and  the  tJangcr  to  which  their  religion  was  exposed,  an^ 
by  th^  eiithnsiaslic  lojalty  uf  a  people  ubo  saw  tb^ir  sovereign  ber, 
ti'u^'dd  ifilQ  ihe  hands  of  llie  iiatiou  llieji  abhor  above  all  others,  iheir, 
fortresses  gained  by  treachery,  and  their  couutrynien  iniirdvEetl' wil^ 
ey^iy  circuinstance  of  insult  and  cruehy.  Nor  wasitlie  rewlutioia 
of  1  ii'ZO  caused,  so  much  by  tlte  palpable  violation  uf  faith  and  th^' 
iinpultid  priMflly  uf  Ferdinand,  as  by  the  del^rniiiuition  oCi8<|rvtb'. 
tinous  ar^ypottoeuibark  for  a  for^gii  service,  wliichjhj'  inaiijr^^r- 
cui^i;^lail(;cs,  was  peculiarly  dialat-telul  to  (lienirT-XIwi i  papi(|ac 
(eaders  ^luwd  the  dame,  and  the  clergy,  diiriguated  witb.fieetf^' 
nafid's  cpnnuct,  ceased  to  support  hfin.  '   '  l     'iii:i     ■ 

Whilst  Spain  fouglujibc  her  King  agaiml  r^vululiuii,  she  >wai 
entitled  to  our  most  cordial  co-openttion ;  but>lhe  c^ae  ^.wtwirint- 
happily  reversed,  for  the  cause  of  revolution  is  arrayed  agaiiUl  ihff 
King.  We  speuk  ofcouriieof  llie  l^ingly  character,  for  of  il'esdi- 
liatid  himself  we  ai'e  Uiiwillipg  to,  say  any  thing.  Though  v^b-  Mfljl 
faiily  suppose  l|im,  to  bave.heen,  misodk  measure,  diverted  l^  the 
representations  of  .oihei)p  fr^Bi  t'u|t)lling.  tJie  itkt«ntimis  lie  iMHouiMea 
oil  his  release  from  captivity,  and  tlioiigjh  he  may  have  felt,  as  others 
have  done  before  hini,  lliat '  ease  might  recaut  vowti  made  in  pain : 
jet  he  certainly  promised  to  6U|tport  the  cotisUtutiou,  and  did  no^ 
kci'p  bis  wordj*  and  by  so  doing,  doubtless,  provoked  (he  revahi-> 
lion.  ^  I    ...  ,1 

C^or  are  we  friends  to  tlie  principles  iuipuKd  to  ib«<  Holy  AI- 
liaiic^. — We  ftel  as  acutely  s^s  the  jitost  serisitiw  and  lender- 
heart^  ^'big,  wheu  oppression  is  meditated  by  tlte  pavverfii^ 
against  the  weak  ;.  and  we  ijhould  he  as  little  disposed  to  ouim- 
tenance  any  jH'.oject  of  that  description.  EnglaiuJ  has  k«pt  aluof 
frotn  S«  sMspicipus  a  league,  from  auappTehe(isioii,wepi;c8iime(itliflt 
projects  might  be  entertained  rn  which  she  could  not  cordially  oon^' 
Her  ami  has  heun,  and  no  doubt  ever  vt  ill  be,  to  maiutftinth^ 


•, Perils [)>,, lie  cuidii.Bni.— WisBnj  tliit,  Iwcauso  itappeira  somcwhdt  qi 
ii>.  wln'thrr  vlf  .latolmis  cvi-r  wi'ulj  Jmve  b«ii  ijitiift-il  wilh  aiij  Ihiiig 
»wimi(!lll'fouii(ti'ii  on  llu'i*' nu'ii  |itiiii.'!|ilps.  " 
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balance  of  power,  or«  in  ^tli^  Wf^d^i  |i>  {^i[Hr4  pfotc^tipl)  t<>  Uie 
weaJk,^gfiji§s(ilb^,f)^rpM^;,)|>u|  h^w^vei:  pQwcirlul  her  inAinence  tuax 
be,.^.li^forniA'Qnly>fQne  !(i(F  tH&  o^uipoiHHit  panu  of  Europe^  am)  if 
idie>:fatl  m  psfnuadiM^,  others  .to  iollioiv  b«r  example,  ihis  should 
nptibe  dictatotiaU j< AU^biHe<l'to  mir'^vuiU  oi  sincerity  or  earnest- 
11688  onbffr  p0rt;JM<ypticyih«^lafirs^f  Hntioni»^CH-  the  laws  of  reason 
eitbet*  require  01*  ^dmk'ilKitwherevefanafcable  interference  niaj 
fail,  hostile  interference  should  be  the  neces»siry  alternative. 

The  cases  M*i^h''^4uiJ'J#4li<V  »ity  iirterfe^ertce,  on  the  part  of  a 

foreign  statef  ii^Uh^^yiiter^Vat'dOiKrertiB  of  another^  are  few  in  num- 

bi^,'aiutto)ei^bly"l\ellUi^ii^d  in  f^rineiple;  but'tlie  application  of 

tlie  prii|cipl«^tO''iudivfdUiir-iffelunces,  has  beevt;  and  ever  will  be, 

iliaU^r  of 'di«pmc;     M  the  opening  of  thi^Frenth  Revolution;  it 

'  wiistEituMt^^^titn^Mly  ii^^  that  Uiere  eMisted  fk>  txeuse  for  fbreigu 

*'imdrl'«v^t<^e>  to  re^i^^s^  the  violence  of  the  jaieobM -f^ictioh,  but 

iMel[fimenc«6ijh«^''  M\y  sh6Vi'n>  that  th«  <Mdger^  ifM^p^i^eheiid^d 

^ig^rke^dtfiidotinJ^giUd^^^ai^^tbef  ^ei*€latth^^^  by 

\m^mif>\n  i\%Wi5m^t}f,  ^litli  iDlfie^i#M^4t)^dl^imdi'6h*  alll  iid^s, 

\Vw!A\^\i  no  ^j{(V^H€rtMj(ig'>4kkt^^dh'%ii(^i»^tsHi(^^^^  ,  Now, 

although  France  may^  frottfite^vi^UMfy^krifd'^jhiiy'ifHlailffei'.HaVe 

8i9/casb  agQiltttPSpbiU,^  tb^otll^i^M^i^'^i^ii^^  i^iiti^Iia^  to  sucb 

iirii€«i3pobg>''fcir'4heif  int^frfemhfefe^.  '^^'^J';^  J";^"-    ''■    '      z;  '   ' 

jiii  ^We^Mlino^4l«sfti^^^^d1nit  tlfM>^A^i%i'  \t^  fal^fy  erititled 

iiftud'-luterfeie.  ir< ->4h«  lal^'Mfl^tic^iil^  *M^^Wp}b$,  itf.'stie  thought 

/mK)p«riio«^t«i  ido.  ^l^ipi^ofiisibd  3trt*jifct»W*  the  'C:aVb6ndri  being 

•ttD4(^iiioibel  4the  ii.i/^o4^«4tf it^.^tiief^Jt^ot^f^Ftlie  €^f Minis  from 

«  that  emmtry  m^«<afK^  ^i^^tt^inbl^ ^W^W^tWih^  prbject ; 

and^  WieVev  odio«fft»  ^  ^'W^tt^t^-ltietiHt^  of  these  foreigners 

ma^  be^'-yec it/is^ftAcaf Verjf^A^jgSftihififrg,^'^^  fhcrefortv  income 

'  4legfeevia^*  4Hiittiyikl:ij«|i)tkik  >;''1Bhtf  it  Ai^l^  that 

/theDa  tdjlj^  aW  Jb^  ^F^^^lill^  W^-UHefrf^^e^  ^connectiedi  with 

mere  localitie^y  or  direct  and  immediate  interests* 

A  94>U:i^s,ufo^j4iWt|M«e|r^miiJ^ai«nedfM>U4lt^^       Vmi^tehiM cer- 

i^ftoJcdiiW^qwAbiB^^f  J<«<^^  in^oHe  ot}ier  riatibns, 

\\ikTi^m^\tM^^\\  ^lM:Ji^slUtk<<dthe#^k^o^if^ver^iHptt^^^       a 

iarightf>if  hol<o^ikiti^Abt«i[iter«ei<«mb,aft^^  or^r^alitio^tiry  dnd 

Kadlf-lfaF^aM  bf«^af4s;  lkiiim]^l^^^alto^  ft  iK'fiUrfJti^tice'towahls 

tf  Jftussioiandl  Piu$M«H(ji^ihiVM|^fe^«ceU^H  ^^ttWsf(«^'tt^^^fia(r  bo  iHihe^ 

ivrfiwrtlmbwetm-ift''*©  ilffeib*  bf  ^"ariltt'^dif*  St^?,  jfet' It^Mist 

.iba.adMiiitted'Jtbai  iih«s«  po^bt^  A\'^l*e  iemitled^W  ibt^ts'  v^hlt  at  llesist 

ag-AUich  apprehension  as  a»ty  otlterstates^-of  Etrrope  on  a  military 

reA^ellioii^  which,  although  at  first  a  mer^  mXitiny,  ehdeavoured  to 

fdrtifyAtKl'  excuse  itself  by  a  pretertded  ^ii^al  for  civil  jiberty,  and 

a  real 
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fe  real  attack  on  monarchical  mstttntimi^i  We  have  no  ftesire^fd 
push  this  oontaderation  to  ks  details;  it  is  anffieiittit  to  atlnest, 
that  the  history  of  Russia  and  the  essential  character  of  the  Pitis^ 
sian  monarchy  afford  sufficient  reasons  for  the  anxiety  with  M'htch 
llieir  sovereigns  mast  view  the  revolntiona^  saceessea  of  a  muti- 
nous soldiery :  and  it  is  not)  we  presume,  in  England  thai  a  jealousy 
of  the  interference  of  a  standing  army  in  the  civil  concerns  Of  a 
state  will  be  blamed  as  either  unfounded  or  unjust. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  On  the  external  relations 
of  Spain,  we  proceed  to  the  more  particular  examination  of  the  de^ 
tails  afforded  by  the  works  before  us.  We  understand  that  Major- 
General  Sir  Howard  Douglas  is  the  writer  of  that  in'hich  stands 
lirst  on  our  list,  a  distinguished  officer  in  tlic  military  profession, 
who  possessed  great  opportunities  of  investigating  the  tnith  of 
what  he  advances,  and  whose  statement  of  facts  may  therefore 
be  implicitly  relied  on;*  and  we  are  under  great  obligations  td 
him,  for  having  called  the  public  attaitiou  to  a  calm  coitaideratitm 
of  the  critical  situation  in  which  Europe  is  now  placed  by  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  Spain ;  to  the  great  deliciicy  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  part  we  have  to  act  at  this  moment,  and  trt  the  same 
time  for  exposing  to  our  view  the  real  merits  of  the  Constittfti/yh 
of  1812,  of  which  most  people  in  this  country,  we  \iill  viehtdre 
to  say,  know  as  little  as  of  the  Haytlan  code,  or  of  the  hws  enacted 
by  Tamama,  king  of  Owyhee. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  in  the  history  of  fttatc?^ 
(though  its  causes  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration,)' that 
as  in  no  other  country  has  the  kingly  power  been  so  citrumscribdl 
and  fettered  in  its  commencement  as  in  Spain,  so  in  none  did  it 
arrive,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  strength,  at  such  unlimited  and  de- 
spotic dominion. 

Mn  Aragon,  which,  united  with  Castile  and  Grai^ada,  under  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  formed  the  basis  of- the  Spanish  monarchy,  th^ 
principles  of  liberty  were  understood  better,  and  at  an  earlier  period, 
(us  appears  by  the.  Aragonese  cetistitutioa,)  than  in  aay  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  Cortes  subsisted  there  in  their,  fullest .spletMlour;'tkNB 
power  of  the  crown  was  controaIe4  by  the  singular  office  of  JuUita^ 
and  opposed  by  the  ccfl^brated .£1^^^  ^  Umam  Ythttk'ilhffi,  acts. wens 
attempted.' — CrisUofSpaiH^  pp.  11|  12.  .      ?* 

This  Union  or  junta  wi^^y  in  fact|  the  ruling,  power  io  tbe.atata^ 
for  tlie  king,  with  a  viceroy  oyer  him  in  tbe  person  of  the  Juatia^ 

*  We  )ire  glad  to  find,  thftt  this  partipYiIei  lias  be«n  translated  in  France/  where  it 
iMtt  proi^d  of  essentml  service  in  di^ellmg  the  gross  igMorance^lfirh  pre vaiM  fnic- 
a»rd  to  Uie  real  vtate  of  the  question  witli  Spaiji.  To  tiie  Translation  is  prefitad  mn 
Introduction,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  proceeds  from  high  authority,  as  indeed 
luiglit  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  quoted  by  M.  de  Chateau- 
Lffiand,  and  tlio  public  journals  «f  the  gMvemnient. .  -    •  •  ' 
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and  sarroaoded  by:  nobler. xvhMeprifMge^-wec^isoiimpoilimtaa  to ' 
boitjier  4ip<>u^f(W|lUe  kiidepeiideiu^,  wa6  ittereij  tbe  nomioal  bead 
qf  MlejgdveriHiKBnit^  tThet.iaifDuiiities.  aUo  of*  the  great  ^cities  ctf 
G/Mftjile  and  Aragon  were  far  yaore  considerable  than  in  any  ollKr^ 
of*  t&e  feudal  kingdon^s^  and  oontributied  most  -essentikUj  to  re« 
strain-  the  royal  prerogative*  «  Such  a  state  of  things  wad  not  likely' 
tov  be  tolerated  by .'the^'ambilious  sovereigns,  under  whose  rule 
Spain  was  gradually  destined  to  rise  to  so  distinguished  a  rank  in  * 
the  scale  of  nations      Ferdinand  by  various  measuresi  among  the- 
chief  of  which  may  be  coasidered  the  encouragement  of  the  Inqiii-i' 
sition/ contrived  .to  repress  the  power  of  the  grandees )  add  Charles^ 
v.,  by  promoting  ^dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the  commons^ 
and  depriving-  tbe  great  cities  of  many  of  th^ir  privileges,  very  = 
shortly  reduced  the  Cortes  to  complete,  subservieucyi    and  ex^^ 
tinguifked  all  representative  .govm?ijnieHt  >  This,  body    ^tia  as«' 
sf^ipbled  by  him  in    1539>  and  it  is  singular  to,obseri^.tbat(the 
qvgsfUirovv  of  the  liberties  of  Spain  was  ejected'  \iy^t^9¥wing  from 
(jb^  fiMS9m\j\^i\\Q'  uobhs  and' c/ergy,  of  whip^o.pppqsitiony,  the' 
g^VHig  fk^^pottsm  of  Chai.)es  was-  impatient  :'t<an4;<^A^y  tt^e 
^pient^As^ertofs  of.. the. -constitutional*  libertiespf  Sppln^^ar^'the- 
j^classesi  which  tbe  new  constitution- would. curtail  of  all'KQnsi^ 
j^gjation  and. power,  i.  '     ^ 

^;^^h,tiXQ  ^vj^  £ew  persons,  we  believe,  wdso-ace  not  better  Acquainted: 
with  tde  state  of  Spain  under  Charles  V.  and  his  immediate  sue*- 
^S^prs^  than  wkh  tiie  jess  splendid^-thoughnot  lesb  curious  inci-»; 
d^nts,  which  belong  to  the.histoi^  of'.ibat>natu>ny  during,  the  reign 
ofitb^  Uourbons.  In  the  safne  nusnb^r  of  ^ydar;/9vit  is  scarcely  pos«-' 
sible  to.&id,  in  tbe  amials  of  any  pouptfyt  a  .«imila^  succession  of 
incompetent  sovereignv^rta  i^ti^efqrtMito^f^;  as^eiDblage  of  first 
ministers  of  state—-' 

*  Where  ladies  intefjpcwe,  and  slaves  debate*-^    • 
from  Philip  V.  held  in  'leading-strings  by  his  ambitious  grands 
^ircy  through  the  influence  i^f  a- foreign  adventuress,  to  Charles  ill^ 


no  neroes  cenainiy  werp  ever  icss  uuiuuimcu  iv  luipreos  eveii 

their  valets-de-chambre  with  awe.'  IXo  goveriimeJit  was  ev'e'r  ^lore 
-<i«rteurf^  formed  of  patchwork  and*fco*lttc^i*W  iit(l«U^.  iPhat 
'ffllc^ttifechiif  was  chfeHy  occasToneff'By  iffrtJfiffeJgtfkc^^ 
ji).'P9weri  will  form  no  justification  of  the  i^iitiouf  for  wb^n  talents 
are  to  be  found  at  home,  they  are  rarcfly  sought  for  abroad;  and 
whh  every  allowaiicfe  for  the  Weakness  and  partiality  ivhidh  marked 

II  ,.  •  I'  ■•'■•»• 

'         -  -     -   '- — —  -  }  ^.^^^^^^^^^ — 1* 

•  Siic.Rolwrtson's  Hist*  of  Charles  V.  Book  VL  ,     . 
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the  general  eoiiduct  of  Ibe  Bourbon  race,  we  cannot  but  consider 
tbe  deficiency  of  men  of  eminence  in  Spain^  which  has  of  late 
ynani  been  ao  often  observedi  as  a  disastrous  symptom  of  very  long 
cooliiiuajice. 

»  JExceptinr  in  the  case  of  the  nobility  and  people  of  soucfaera 
liily^  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  to  be  found  to  the  complete  dege* 
iKiracy  into  which  the  once  chivalrous  tiobility  of  Spain  have  almost 
t|iVYfersali.y  fallen ;  and  Protestant  prejudiced  entirely  set  apart,  we 
Ciilnol  but  attribute  this  degradation  as  much  to  the  deadening 
infttteilcis  of  the  Popish  religion,  as  to  the  paralysing  effects  of 
siniiteak  aad  tyraithical  government.  By  the  one,  the  mind  is  en- 
slftfedy  and  the  free  development  of  the  thinking  powers  forbidden; 
and  by  the  other,  botli  genius  and  enterprize  are  chetked  in  the  bud; 
and  that  salutary  feeling  is  altogether  repressed,  which  renders 
every  man,  in  a .  free  country,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune 
through  life. 

(litis  difficult  to  describe,  accurately,  a  nation  so  dissimilar  in 
itfi^if,  .and  in  the  character  of  its  various  ranks,  as  Spiain ;  for  every 
teiiii  of  censure  and  of  eulogium  might,  with  almost  equal  justice, 
be  applied  to  some  portion  of  its  population.     The  English  may 
be  caUed  a  religious  people ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
advocates  for  profanation  and  blasphemy,  they  are  so.     This  can-/ 
riot  be  said  of  Spain,  for  the  lower  orders  are  as  bigoted  as  the 
higher  are  unbelieving.     The  English  may  be  called  a  moral  peo- 
ple, for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  notorious  contemners  of  all 
mpirality,  they  are  so ;  but  the  higher  clashes  of  Spain  are  as  cor- 
ntpt.as  the  peasantry  are  virtuous.     The  English  may  be  called  a 
brave  people,  for  on  every  element  they  are  the  same,  and  a  dozen 
ministers  in  imminent  danger  from  the  hands  of  assassins  can  show 
as  much  sang-froid  and  intrepidity  as  the  veteran  of  Trafalgar  or 
Waterloo.     Of  Spain  this  cannot  be  said;  for  the  same  man,  who 
would  resist  for  months  behind  a  wretched  wall,  will  fly  from  a 
contest  which  even  a  woman  might  maintain. 
*.  Thoush  Spain  was  very  far  from  being  a  free  nation,  the  people 
arey  perhaps,  less  molested  by  the  agents  of  government,  than  ia 
iny  other  country  of  the  world  ;  the  power  of  tyranny,  however, 
^Wts  in  some  local  authorities,  and  is  often  felt,  particularly  in  the 
towns ;  and  many  oppressive  monopolies  check  the  labours  and  fet- 
ter the  hands  of  the  peasantry. 

.  The  villages  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  and  the  wealth  of 
most  of  the  proprietors  is  nearly  equal.  The  want  of  fire-places, 
and  of  fuel,  in  a  climate  occasionally  severe;  the  absolute  igno- 
lance  of  other  countries,  and  even  of  their  own,  which  prevails 
among  the  Spanish  peasantry ;  the  total  absence  of  all  literary  pur- 
•aitt,  or  acquirements,  renders  all  confiparison  of  their  life  with  that 
c   .  .  of 
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o/ the  English  peasant  impossible,  an^  their  short  and  simple  annals 
might  excite  a  smile  of  contempt  and  of  pity.  But  if  we  Jook  into 
their  well  stored  granaries,  llieir  stables  iillcd  with  oxen,  or  mule^ 
of  the  finest  description;  if  we  examine  the  comfortable  materials 
of  which  tlieir  dress  is  composed,  and  witness  the  cheerful  and 
Iightrhe^rted  mode  in  which  they  pass  their  days  in  their  country  re- 
treats; their  cordial  welcome  of  strangers,  the  perfect  honesty  of 
tlieir  dealings,  and  their  exemplary  and  almost  incredible  tempe* 
Kiiice — we  shall  then  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  more 
virtuous,  loyal  and  contented  people  are  nowhere  to  be  foiindj 
Even  the  peculiar  pride  and  the  unbending  character  of  the  Spanish 
people  may  contribute  to  their  general  hap()incss,  as  it  renders  thena, 
more  satisfied  with  that  which  they  possess;  and  as  they  scarcely 
ever  express  admiration  at  that  which  passes  before  their  eyes,  they 
are  little  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  any  vain  attempts  in  imitating 
others. 

.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  all  classes. is  their  proneness  tQ. 
be  deluded,  in  which  they  seem  as. much  to  delight  as  others  do^ 
in  deluding.  During  the  late  war  there  was  no  exaggerated  story, 
concerning  the  resources  of  Spain,  which  they  were  not  ready  to 
propagate,  and  to  credit;  and  jf  the  assertion  of  their  generals  haci 
been  believed,  we,  in  England,  should  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  Spain  had  always  an  army  of  '200,000  men  under  arms.— 
Miich  mischief  also  arose  from  their  jealousy  of  foreigners,  but 
more  from  their  suspicions  of  each  other.  A  general  could  not 
make  a  movement,  the  object  of  which  was  not  as  plain  to  the 
enemy  as  to  his  own  soldiers  ;  he  could  not  retreat  if  necessaryi^ 
nor,  m  short,  display  any  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  without 
being  suspected  or  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  Afranscesado. .  .  , 
We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  a  manuscript 
relating  to  the  War  of  the  Succession,  by  an  English  officer  of  rank^ 
serving  in  Lord  Gal  way  *s  army,  and,  with  a  slight  alteration  pf 
names  and  places,  we  should  have  believed  we  had  been,  reading 
details  of  the  late  war.  The  same  incapacity,  on  tlie.part  of  th|9 
Spaniards  appears  in.  every  instance;  the  same  want  of  preparation 
in  regard  to  the  supplies,  and  the.  same  deficiency  in  every  branol^ 
of  the  commissariat  department;  the  same  confident  and  triumphant 
expectations;  the  same  jealousy  of  tliose  who  knew  their  duty,  ancjl 
^(jus^t  determination  not  to  follow  their .  opinion ;  the  same  igno-; 
ranee  (>i  thpir  own  .country,  the  same  marauding,  indiscipline^  and 
mistaking  of  routes.  .  .: 

fjSuGby.neaxly,  was  the  state  of  Spain  when,  in  ISOB,  the  govern4 
mi^lit  of  that  country  permitted  Napoleon  to  introduce  numerovis 
amies,  under  various  pretexts  of  allied  objects: — the  real  purpose  vt^ 
4l^guised,  until  be  tiad  gained  military  occupation  of  the  devoted  coun- 
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try.  The  reign  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  was  then  declared  at  an  end; 
the  royal  family  sent  into  captivity ;  and  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Bonaparte  named,  by  him,  to  occupy  the  throne  which  Ferdinand,  then 
a  prisoner,  was  forced  to  abdicate.  The  statesmen,  nobles,  and  autho^ 
rities  throughout  Spain,  made  neither  remonstrance  nor  opposition  to 
tfaese  atrocious  acts,  and  ignominious  conditions!  But  the  ancient 
national  spirit  of  the  people  was  not  extinguished ;  and  when  the  mas- 
sacre of  Madrid  took  place,  in  May,  1808,  under  the  sanguinary  Morat, 
the  people  rose  in  simultaneous  insurrection  throughout  Spain,  and  as- 
tonished all  Europe  by  a  display  of  patriotism,  energy  and  heroic  de- 
votion which  were  nut  supposed  to  belong  to  a  people  so  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, idleness,  and  superstition.' — Crisis  of  Spain,  p.  18. 

'  The  objects  of  the  Spanish  people,  then,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
French,  were  all  against  resolution  and  not  for  it;  and  whatever  motives 
may  have  incorrectly  been  ascribed  to  the  Spanish  patriots,  upon  the 
report  of  superficial  observers  who  formed  their  opinions  upon  the 
alate  of  society-  in  sea-ports  and  great  commercial  ckies,  and  who 
called  this  popular  opposition  to  usurpation  a  revolution,  the  only  mo-' 
fives  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were,  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  the  preservation  of  their  religion^  institutions,  and  mo- 
narchy.'— p.  20. 

That  Spain  was  as  yet  untainted  with  the  revolutionary  mania  is 
■ufficieiuiy  clear,  from  all  the  popular  proceedings  which  took 
place  at  that  time.  All  the  proclamations  put  forth  bear  witness 
of  the  fact,  and  the  viar-cry  every  where  was,  *  For  our  holy  re- 
ligion, our  king,  and  the  independence  oP  our  cotnUry.' 

That  the  Spanibh  peo^e  should  seize  that  favourable  moment 
for  improving  their  political  condition,  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at, 
nor  to  be  lamented  ;  but  all  great  changes,  to  be  lasting,  must  be 
gradual,  and  the  political  leaders  of  that  day,  though  alive  to  the 
combination  of  causes  which  had  awakened  the  nation  from  her  long 
slumber  of  degradation,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  at  once 
giving  freedom  to  men  who  were  totally  insensible  of  its  value^ 
and  who  required  a  code  of  legislation  not  only  very  opposite  iti 
ks  general  tendency  from  that  which  they  compilied,  but  one 
which  would  have  been  more  gradual  in  its  operation.  It  has 
been  somewhere  remarked  that  all  countries  enjoy,  upon  the  whole, 
as  good  a  government  as  they  deserve,  and  we  are  much  afraid  that 
Spain  will  not  furnisli  any  ground  for  exception  against  so  severe 
an  observation.  Convinced  we  are,  that  she  is  totally  unprepared 
for  such  a  constitution  as  that  which  was  so  hastily  patched  up  in 
}8Hi.  A  far  better  code  might  have  been  compiled  from  the 
ancient  constitutions  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  The  liberty  which 
tbey  authorized,  it  is  true,  savoured  somewhat  of  license ;  but 
tbe  Jmtiza  need  not  have  bearded  the  king  on  his  throne^  nor 
the  nobles  have  depressed  both  him  and  the  people;  and  die  evils 
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of  these  establishments  being  historically  known^  n^ight,  with  no 
great  trouble,  have  been  mitigated  in  the  revived  constitution. 

As  it  isy  however,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  our  present  inquiry, 
let  us  look  a  little  into  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  new  constitution^ 
this  Magna  Charta  of  the  Spanish  people,  which,  to  judge  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  all  modification  of  it  is  refused,  ought 
to  have  been  dictated  by  that  wisdom  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  instead  of  dating  its  origin,  as  it  does,  from  the  wildest  pAi^ 
losophy  of  revolutionary  France.  Let  us  try  it  by  the  fair  tests  which 
are  applicable  to  the  case,  and  see  how  far  it  is  calculated  to  con* 
duce  to  the  happiness  of  Spain,  and  how  far  the  safety  of  other 
powers  may  be  affected  by  it,  the  only  fair  ground  for  foreign  in^ 
terference.  Will  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day  compare  it  to  the 
'Bill  of  Rights  ?  or,  when  they  deprecate  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  this  country  to  induce  the  Spanish  government  to  alter  its  provi^ 
sions^  do  they  only  mean  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accomr 
modation,  and,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  abhorrence  of  cdm- 
•pulsion,  wish  to  prolong  the  reign  of  disorder  and  misrule  I  Mr.  ¥0% 
himself^  albeit  little  disposed  to  doubt  on  such  points,  did  not 
scruple  to  admit,  when  the  merits  of  the  constitution  framed  hj 
France  in  1 79 1,  were  discussed  in  parliament,  that  *  it  remaitieil 
to  be  improved  by  experience,  and  accommodated  to  circum* 
stances/  And  we  have  heard  that  the  same  authoritv  once  coiti- 
pared  the  rise  of  our  own  constitution  to  a  magnificent  mansion'^ 
laid  originally  on  good  foundations,  but  improved  by  the  expe- 
rience and  taste  of  succeeding  generations.  The  moment  of  ^  im^ 
provement,'  in  the  French  constitution,  however,  never  arrived^ 
as  we  all  know  to  our  cost,  and  France  left  her  Jacobinical  coAt 
to  be,  as  we  should  have  hoped,  a  salutary  example  to  deter  others 
from  following  her  steps.  But,  alas!  the  Cortes  of  Spain  have 
taken  it  as  their  model,  and  have  improved  upon  its  errors.  They 
have,  moreover,  shown  a  bigoted  hidisposition  to  the  gradud 
amendment  of  even  admitted  faults.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  it 
still  retains  all  its  original  sins  and  imperfections ;  and  as  men  are 
generally  obstinate  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  or  their  iniquity, 
we  may  well  fear  that  from  their  bands  no  corrfsction  is  to  be  ex- 
pected; they  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  national  honour  to  main^ 
tain  even  the  most  obvious  errors  of  their  system.  This  blind  obt- 
stinacy  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  framerb 
.of  this  code  originally  executed  their  task.  Assuredly  the  con- 
stitution of  these  islands  was  not  their  guide,  or  if  our  history  ^as 
at  all  contemplated,  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament  cih 
'-alone  have  been  their  precedent,  and  the  advocates  of  annual  paiu 
liaibents  and  universal  sufirage  must  have  been  their  sole  adviserr: 
and  we  are  equally  sure  that  none  of  the  ancient  laws  or  decrees 
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of  Spam  would  authorise  such  a  government  as  tbi^  code  Woifid 
establish. 

If  we  examine  its  details,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  sins  of  omission^  as  for  those  of  a  contrary  character.  We 
find  a  kingi  without  power — without  advisers  of  his  own  nomina- 
tion— in  the  hands  of  an  executive  council;  nominated  and  paid 
by  the  commons!  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  enacting  laws  is 
vested  in  the  Cortes  with  the  king, — but  as  he  has  only  a  suspat- 
iive  power,  and  not  even  a  veio,  it  might  have  been  declared, 
with  more  adherence  to  truth,  that  they  may  be  enacted  mthoiU 
the  king.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  Second  Chambek — for  any 
balancing  or  conUouling  authority — and  the  whole  power  of  the 
iHrmy,  and  of  the  finances  is  centered  in  the  single  Cortes ;  and,  to  ^ 
crown  the  whole,  it  is  provided  that  no  alteration  in  any  aitkle 
jQf  the  constitution  can  be  entertained  until  it  shall  have  been  eight 
years  in  actual  operation. 

Of  most  of  the  framers  of  this  disjointed  piece  of  machinery, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  omit  all  mention  whatsoever ;  their  names  wall 
atand  on  the  roll  with  tlie  founders  of  the  French  code  of  legislar 
tion,  not  indeed  in  point  of  talent,  but  in  the  judgment  which  pos- 
terity will  form  of  the  ends  they  had  in  view  ;  but  there  are  some 
of  those  concerned  to  whom  this  observation  does  not  apply,  such 
as  Arguelles,  Torrero,  Olivarez,  Gallegos,  Capmani,  &c. ;  and  of 
Ihese  Arguelles,  called,  by  a  Spanish  exaggeration,  the  Divine,  for 
bis  exertions  in  the  Extraordinary  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  has  attracted 
the  most  notice.  He  is  an  able,  and  considered  to  be  as  wellr 
jutentioned  man,  but  too  theoretic,  and  with  too  large  a  share  of 
4bat  pride  which  refuses  to  take  advice  or  to  imitate  older  .and 
osore  perfect  institutions.  Having  visited  England,  he  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  unacquainted  witli  the  nature  of  our  goverpmenjC; 
iHit  he  seems  very  imperfectly  im formed  of  the  value  of  some  of 
Dur  most  important  privileges.  His  eloquence  is  fervid  and  impat- 
aioned,  and  not  without  logical  arrangement. .  in  his  early  speeches 
lie  held  up  the  constitution  of  this  country  as  an  object  of  admi-- 
ration  and  imitation,  but  never  acted  on  his  own  principle.  :He 
fancied  that  the  apathy  of  his  countrymen  arose  from  their  >  having 
M9  institutions  wcutby  of  being  contended  ;for ;  and  h%  ih^ugb^tii 
aew  constitution  would  aflford  a  stimulus  to  their  ex^tioos^  aiifl 
^t  the  necessary  sinews  of  war  might  be  supplied  by.  co«cilialiii^ 
America.  Thus  theorising  when  he  ought  to*  have  been  actidg, 
every  thuig  relative  to  the  defence  of  the  small  tract  of  couatry  at 
that  period  remaining  ia  the  hands  of  the  Cortes,  was  utterly  neg- 
lected. When  Figueras  was  so  gallantly^  surpraed^  the  Frendi 
were  allowed  to  retake  it,  owii^  to  want  of  provisioiis^  whilst 
«ann  debates  were  carrying  on  loqpaoliDg  fthaniimlierfCrf'guiBrto 
>  be 
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be  fired  on  the  birth  of  an  InfiEtnta,  or  whether  the  Regency  cff 
Spain  should  be  guardeii  by  Walloon  or  Spanish  guards.  In  difik 
ottssioiig  like  these,  alternately  fanciful  and  frivolous;  aniid  the 
'shouts  of  the  spectators,  and  the  inefTectual  ringing  of  ttte  presl- 
ifent's  bell,  scenes  tOo  often  occurred,  which  eould  only  be  e^ceed^d 
by  the  tumults  which  used  to  prevail  in  that  Temple  of  Disconl, 
the  National  Convention  at  Paris^  •       .  • 

'  One  of  the  most  unhappy  instances  of  Arguelles^s  want  of  judg.- 
tnent  was  exemplified  in  his  opposition  to  the  prop68^t'  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  '  to  make  Lord  Welliilgton  -  coimmatider-ih- 
thief  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  captain-general  of  eV^r^  pfrovince 
his  arms  might  enter.'  Tliis  l>e  said  \i*as  against  the  coriage  JSspanal, 
And  his  blindness  and  infatuation  can  never  suflSciently  be  lamented, 
for  it  broke  off  his  connexion  with  the  English,  and  caused  irrenie^ 
diable  mischief  to  the  common  cause.  With  his  support  the' mo- 
tion might  have  been  carried;  and  the  mode  in  which~  it  ii'as  got 
rid  of,  thougli  steadily  supported  by  Gnpmani,  Golfin,  Htt^tr, 
Torrero,  Olivarez,  (the  two  last  of  the  party  of  Arguelles,  biife 
friends  of  freedom,  toleration  and  order,)  affords  too  curious  a 
flf>ecimen  of  Spanish  ststte-Wisdom  to  be  passed  over  in  sileiice^ 
The  proposition  was  referred  to  the  Regency  for  decision  rtftci* 
that  very  Regency  had,  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  given  their  opinions 
against  it;  and  the  Cortes  thus  submitted  to  the  opinion  of -Bla'ke, 
whose  obstinacy,  stupidity,  want  of  military  knowledge,  hatred  tjf 
the  English,  and  infatuated  confidence  in  himself,  had  lost  «very 
afrmy   he  conmmnded,  and  blasted  the  best  hopes  of  Spain. 

But  we  may,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  however  mischievous^  either 
from  ignorance  or  design,  their  projects  may  have  been,  tl)e  Cortes 
of  1812  was,  at  least,  a  fair  representation  of  the  peopip  of  Spain. 
This,  in  our  constitutional  sense  of  thje  word  repr^^eiitaiivBy  \^^ 
deny ;  they  certainly  had  the  confidence,  and  generally  refuresented 
the  spirit  of  the  people;  but  in  the  details  of  their  proceedings  w« 
cannot  recognize  either  the  composition  of  the  feeling  of' a  real 
representation.  ;    .       .     .     .r 

'  As  ¥(q  deputies  could  appear  from  the  Trans^atlantic  possessions 
t)f  Spsdn,  a  certain  number  were  cbosen  to  supply  their  place,  aiifd 
were  hence  called  *  suplenies/  This  body  of  men,  with  Mexid  at 
their  head,  did  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  intentionally  so,  as  it  is 
itovr  beKeved-;  their  object  being  to  raise  America  oh  the  ruins  oT 
the  mother  country.  They  asked  what  was  inadmissible  when  they 
demanded  an^  equal  representation,  which  would  have  given  theiii 
the  majority  in  the  Cortes,  and  have  changed  the  seat  of  government 
to  Aitaerica.  When  they  could  not  succeed  in  this,  tney'hurrieU 
the  Cortes  into  every  violence,  and  did  more  to  shock  the  religioud 
prejudices  of  die  people,  than  all  the  home-bred  Jacobins  put  tog«- 
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iber.  The  result  of  all  this. was  what  might  be  expected:  this 
squadrone  volatile  soon  discovered^  that,  by  throwing  their  weiglit 
into  the  scale  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  they  gave  the 
.preponderance  to  either  side,  and  became  the  controllers  of  every 
measure;  so  that,  in  fact,  that  important  act,  which  gave: to 
Spain  |i  new  constitution,  and  which  was  to  bind  not  only  that 
country,  but  every  other  which,  should  embark  hereafter  in  the 
.perilous  adventure  of  military  insurrection,  was  framed  b^  those 
who  were  no  more  the  legal  representatives  of  the  nation,  than  an 
.equal  number.of  deputies  appointed  by  the  king^s  nomination.  To 
Which  may  be  added,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  were  wholly 
unpraotised  in  public  affairs,  wholly  ignorant  of  political  economy, 
unversed  in  any  of  the  arts  of  government,  and  about  as  well  iitted 
to  have  constructed  .an  orrery  as  to  have  formed  a  constitution. 

Where  such  workmen  were  employed  we  cannot  wonder. at  the 
produce;— ra  code  so  defective  in  its  operation,  that  after  a  trial  of 
two  years,  the  very  pedple  for  whom  it  was  framed  became  earnest 
for  its  abqlition;  and  so  little  calculated  to  suit  the  emergencies  of 
the  time  during  whiob  it  was  composed,  that  from  the  moment  of  its 
^st  promulgation,  much  of  it  was  wholly  impracticable,  and  what 
wa^.  practicable,  operated  only  in  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  the  Spa- 
.niards  in  defence  of  their  country. 

*  We  all  remember  how  much  the  apathy  of  the  Spanish  people  was 
complained  of,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  war.  We  all  remember 
how  incomprehensible  it  appeared,  that  the  enthusiastic  spirit,  which 
had  been  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  should  so  soon  evjk- 
porate,  and  sink  into  apathy.     Here  then  is  the  solution. 

*  The  Constitutionalists  were  by  no  means  well  inclined  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.— They  took  advantage  of  her  aid,  for  their  own  views;  but  they 
would  not  be  guided  by  her  judgment.  It  was  the  pure,  ancient,  na- 
tibnal  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people  that  had  allied  itself  with  Great 
Britain  in  their  noble  struggle  for  independence,  and  not  that  of  the 
democratical  faction  which  now  showed  its  principles  of  government. 
The  merchants  of  Cadiz,  and  other  persons  connected  with  South  Ame* 
rica,  were  the  chief  instruments  in  getting  up  the  cQiistituiton ;  and 
there  were  not  yvanting  agents  to  help  them,  some  from  bad  motives, 
and  others  fron^  pure,  though  erroneous  views.  One  great  object  wa$ 
fo  r^taifi  empire  over  their  colonies! — Crisis  of  Spain,  p.  40,  41. 

Hence  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  excepting  GaUicia^ 
was  over-run  by  the  French,  and  the  Captain-general  declared  his 
total  inability  to  send  fresh  forces  into  the  field,  the  government 
at  Cadiz,  for  \\\e\r  own  private  ends,  found  means  to  equip  an 
armament,  destined  against  the  revolted  colonies;  and  whilst  mete 
was  scarcely  a  garrison  in  C^djz,  nothing  short  of  the  re-conquest 
of  America  was  talked  of;  and  Spain,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  comr 
Qiitted  to  the  unassisted  care  of  providence^ ,  as  if,  because  Pelagio 
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rand  his  buccc«soi;s  had,  after  a  lapse  of  800  years,  succeeded  in  mc»- 
•pelling  the  Moors,  it  were  superfluous  to  take  any  immediate  steps 
•for  the. expulsion  of  the  French. 

Until  the  colonies  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother- 
countr}*,  she  knew  little  of  taxation;  and  till  the  taxes  were  felt, 

•  the  want  of  a  better  constitution  had  never  occurred  to  the  consti^ 
tutional  leaders ;  but  their  darling  project  (and  one  which,  however 

.hopeless,  they  will  not  easily  relinquish)  was  to  re-conquer  the 
colonies,  from  which  all  the  riches  of  the  nation  were  derived ;  and 
with  that  short-sighted  policy  which  belongs  to  the  avaricious,  they 

•  grasped  at  the  shadow  whilst  the  substance  was  endangered  by  their 
neglect  and  indecision ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  pertina- 

.ciously  these  sturdy  sticklers  for  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  have 
hitherto  refused  all  proposals  for  the  recognition  of  South  Ameri^ 
:  can  independence.     Nay,  we  might  add,  for  her  admission  on  fair 
;  terms  into  the  general  council  of  the  monarcliy.  :  ^       *         t 

That  the  constitution  when  prQclaimed  was  not  in  conformity  to 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  the '  Spanish  people,  seeirts  to.  be  esta- 
.blished  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction.     Even-tb^  disciples 
:  of  the  philosopher  of  Westminster,  and  the  legislator-of*Queeik- 
Square- Place,  (as  Jeremy  Bentham  with  more  attention  to  local 
.accuracy  is  elsewhere  styled^)  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
.it  was   not  appreciated  by  the  lower  orders^  who  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  quarrel  with  their  superiors  or  with  existing  institutions. 
That  not  only  .the  nobles  and  piieats  were  decidedly  against  it,  but 
that  even  the  army  was  not  inaccessible  to  the  re  presentations  of 
*  servile  emissaries,'  who  advantageously  contrasted  their  present 
state  of  disorder  and  privation,  with  the  '  olden  times  when  no  ^uch 
evils  visited  the  Peninsula.'*  ; 

If  it  be  admitted  that  such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Spain,  among  the  three  classes  we  have  named,  the  fact  which 
we  have  {Attempted  to  prove  seems  pretty  clearly  made  out,  atid  the 
pnly  excuse  which  could  be  advanced  for  the  adoption  of  any  meie 
sure  so  faulty  in  itself,  is  of  course  at  once  taken  away.  In  spite,  of 
the  weakness  of  the  man  who  wore  the  crown,  the  Spaniards,  it  ap- 
pears, had  a  liking  for  .the  name  of  king;  and  they,  seem  to  have 
manifested,  throughout,  a  pertinacious  attachment  to  old  forms  aiid 
institutions,  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  ardent  admirers  of  m- 
discriminate  innovation. 

But  while  th^  theories  of  the  Cortes  were  so  exceedingly  demd- 
cratic,  their  practice  savoured  strongly  of  despotism.  The  rise  of 
tlie  Regency  of  Cadiz  was  as  singular  as  its  reign  was  short-lived; 

*  We  quote  this  passage  from  a  liberal  work  on  Spain,  not  on  «ny  other ,  account 
worth  noticing. 

and 
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imd  G'odoy  himself  never  committed  a  niore  arbitrary  act  than  that 
liy  which  the  Cortex  directed  the  new  Regency  to  banibh  to  dif- 
ferent places  the  members  of  that  which  bad  lately  existed.  Two 
'iiiointfas  had  been  previously  given '  by  the  Gortes  to  the  ex-minis- 
.l^t/tDreiider  an  account  of  their  ad  nlinistmtion/but  before  the  ejt- 
•piration  of  this  time  their  fute  was  already  decided,  although  no 
-charges  were  preferred,  no  evidence  called,  no  ineans  whatever  of 
ttofence  afforded;  these  points  were  ably  urged  by  General  Castanoi, 
twfao  will  be  celebrated  in  history  as  the  coHi|ueror  of  Baylen,  and 
who  is  as  well  known  for  the  good  things  he  Has  said,  as  (br  the  great 
-actions  he  has  performed;  but  to  his  remonstran^ce  the  Cortes  re- 
plied, with  the  most  insulting  levity,  that  the  decree  of  banishment 
which  had  been  issued  against  the  members  of  die  late  Regency, 
was  not  intended  to  convey  either  punishment  or  censure. 
-.  By  the  practice  of  such  arts  as  these  the  eyes  of  the  people  began 
soon  to  be  opened  to  the  despotic  tempef  g(  their  new  governors; 
and  a  fresh  instance  soon  occurred  of  severity  and  inconsisteiicy. 
-it  had  been  declared  that  all  libelsr  should  be  adjudged  by  the  same 
veguiar  tril)unal,  whether  directed  against  th^  King  or  the  beggar, 
•and  upon  the  faith  of  such  an  equitable  arrangement,  a  very  slight 
bttack  upon  the  Cortes  very  shortly  m^de  it»  appearance ;  but  a 
special  commission  was  instantly  issued,  and  the  writer  of  the  un- 
lucky pamphlet  was  thrown,  without  mercy,  into  a  dungeon  at  Cadi^. 
.The  subscribers  to  Mr.  Hone  are  not,  we  think,  very  consistent  in 
^subscribing  to  the  support  of  such  patriots  as  these. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  Cortes  will  be  best  understood  by  a  report 
^f  the  proceedings  in' their  hoitSe,  during  the  first  days  of  their  meet- 
ing ;  and  this  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  furnish  from  the  mo^t 
authentic  quarter. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  possessioli  of  their  seats,  when  they  had 
^recourse  to  the  notable  expedient  of  making  Trinculo  king,  and 
Caliban  viceroy  over  him ;  thai  is,  they  assigned  to  the  regency  the 
-supreme  executive  authority  and  the  title  of  HigktiesSy  and  took 
i dial  of  Maj^stp  t(^  thehiselves  ;  and  all  this  in  the  natne  of  hia  real 
•^ff/esfy;  their  Absent  monlir^h;    : 

''  Tho' next  day  they  ded^red*  the  execirtive  government  to  have 

i|he  fullpowerand  attributes  of  the  king,  except  inviolability,'— ^but 

still  kept  theit  owti  sovereignty.  '  ^ 

On  the  4th,  a  discussion  whether  the  regency  should  have  Wal- 
loon gardes,  or  gardes  de  corps,  lasted  all  day,  arid  just  as  oppor- 
tunely a9  if  we  should  debate  i^hich  regiment  should  mount  guatfti 
■  irt  St.  James's,  whilst  the  French  were  at  Blackheath. 

The  6ih  was  employed  in  discussing  a  self-denying  ordinance. 

On  the  1 1th  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  invigorating  the  army 
'or  rousing  the  country,  and  Capmani  occupied  the  Cortes  all  day 
oa  a  grammatical  discussion. 

At 
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At  the  «aDie  moment  that  the  Cortes  began  the  debate  on  tho 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  regency  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  dis** 
cussion  about  the  Cortes,  good  or  bad. 

The  Cortes  sent  to  the  Executive  to  know  why  they  had  pro" 
hibited  discussion.  Answer  returned^as  a  warning  against  depref 
elating  su  Ma  jest  ad.     Approved  by  the  Cortes! 

They  called  the  editor  of  the  Conciso  to  a<;count  for  styling 
their  secretary  Perez  de  Castro,  instead  of  Don  Perez ;  such  was 
their  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  national  representation,  and  such 
their  notion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

It  was  proposed,  that  a  statue  of  gold  should  be  erected  to 
Perdinand.  Voted;  but  with  an  amendn^ent,  amusing  and  prudent 
enough,  that  it.be  sum^mente  pequena,  prodigiously  little. 

It  is,  we  presume,  in  imitation  of  this  precedent,  that  a  contri- 
bution in  aid  of  the  Spavii;sh  cause  has  been  voted  at  the  London 
Tavern,  with  every  appearance  that  the  comnion  sense  of  mankind 
>vill  move  as  an  amendment  that  it  be  ^  sumament^  pequma.* 

In  proportion  as  the  French  retired  frpm  the  Peninaula,  the 
Liberales  gained  strength,  and  a  wider  field  for  the  promulgation  of 
their  charter ;  but  just  in  the  same  degree  the  energy  of  the:  people 
seems  to  have  relaxed.  Arms  were  withheld  from  Uie  peasantry  of 
Gallicia,  for  fear  they  should  act  s^ainst  the  newly  constituted  aui- 
daorities,;  tlie  project  of  incorporating  Spanish  recruits  in  the  allied 
army  under  British  officers  was  entirely  defeated,  and  the  task  of 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  ill-gotten  prey  was  abandoned  almost 
entirely  to  British  exertion. 

It  was  always  remarked  with  surprize,  that  the  Portugiieze> 
supposed  to  be  by  nature  neither  so  brave  nor  energetic  as  the 
Spaniards,  should  have  been  moulded  into  soldiers,  and  that  Por- 
tugal should  have  made  prodigious  exertions  in  sending  supplies, 
whilst  Spain  remained  comparatively  inactive ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  peasantry  of  Portugal  were  the  most  enslaved  and  abject^ 
find  that  of  Spain  the  most  happy  and  free. .  What  but  the  differr 
ence  between  the  respective  governments  can  account  for  such  a 
diversity  between  two  people,  divided  by  an  insensible  boundary, 
enjoying  the  same  climate,  living  under  the  same  religion,,  nou* 
l-ished  in  the  same  manner,  and  cultivating  the  same  crops,  and 
employed  in  one  common  object  f  £lveri  under  the  French  cannon^ 
the  Cortes  never  could  be  brought  to  consider  how  the  invaders 
could  be  most  eifectually  opposecl,  and  Capmani  is  reported  to  have 
ridiculed  Arguelles's  love  of  theory  and  want  of  practical  activityv 
by  saying, — ^  You  will  see  him,'  said  he,  '  in  exile,  in  a^  foreiga 
land,  with  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Spanish  constitution  under  his 

«rupi.' 

But  if  the  constitution  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  nation  an 

war, 
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war,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  much  better  in  peace;  for 
although  the  peassintry  of  Spain  were  no  doubt,  under  the  an- 
cient government,  subject  to  vexations  and  occasional  oppression ; 
vety  after  two  years  experience  of  the  benefits  of  this  boasted 
constitution^  the  people  hailed  with  joy,  on  Ferdinand*^  restora- 
tion, the  return  to  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  so  great  were  the 
evils  which  their  new  rulers  had  entailed  npon  them,  and  such  was 
the  impolicy  with  which  the  work  of  reformation  had  been  carried 
into  effect. 

To  the  feeling  of  a  bigoted  people  like  the  Spaniards,  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  general,  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  government,  was  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant,  and  aln 
stractedly  it  was  tyrannical  and  unjust,  for  the  country  pastors  of 
Spaing  like  those  of  France,  have  always  been  of  the  most  respect- 
able character.  It  was  not  enough  that  every  priest  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  temporal  spoliation;  to  descend  from  the  high  station 
which  he  had  hitherto  occupied  in  the  reverence  and  awe  of  those 
who  approached  him ;  but  he  was  directed  to  declare  from  the 
pulpit  that  his  course  of  life  had  been  one  of  systematic  hypocrisy 
and  baseness;  and  a  degrading  falsehood  and  deep  humiliatioB 
were  thus  imposed  upon  men  already  smarting  under  injuries  suf-, 
ficiently  acute  and  wholly  undeserved. 

Several  of  the  bishops,  who  were  subjected  to  this  severe  trial, 
retired  into  Portugal,  protesting  ag:ainbt  such  wanton  and  uinieces- 
sary  severity  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Orense,  who,  in  the  outset,  had 
been  named  a  member  of  the  Regency,  but  had  subsequently  witb^ 
drawn,  from  conscientious  scruples,  was  (with  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion which  belongs  to  reformers)  banished  from  the  country,  and 
^is  temporal  and  spiritual  rights  forfeited,  for  refusing  to  swear, 
without  reservation,  to  the  constitutional  oath. 

The  bishop,  whose  rhif  f  failing  appears  to  have  been  a  devout 
attachment  to  the  ancient  regime,  and  a  monki^h  antipathy  to  the 
graces  and  decorations  of  female  attire,  then  published  a  most 
spirited  remonstrance,  explainii^  the  reasons  of  his  secession,  in 
which  he  dtmurred  to  the  authority  of  his  judges,  asserting  that  the 
-Extraordinary  Cortes  were  not  duly  elected  by  the  people;  aad 
characterizii^,  in  terms  such  as  the  occasion  deserved,  the  rash  zeal 
with  which  they  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the  defection  of  the 
church. 

Bat  more  wily  than  our  modem  refonners,  the  self-constituted, 
regenerators  of  Spain  had  beea  careful  not  to  announce  before- 
hand the  designs  they  had  in  view  against  the  church  establish men^ 
They  were  aware  of  the  dai^erotis  gromid  upon  they  were  tread* 
iug,  aiul  their  proceedings  were,  therefore,  conducted  with  mote 
caatioii. 

Under 
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Under  the  head  of  religion  we  shall  find  in  the  constitution 
only  one  article,  and  that  an  intolerant  declaration  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  is  the  only  national  religion,  and  th^it  the  exerc;ise  of> 
ttone  other  will  ever  he  permitted;  what  could  be  iivferred  froni 
this  but  a  bigoted  adherence  to  the  existing  church  establishment? 
but  as  if  to  show  how  little  the  real  designs  of  the  framers  can  bet 
gathered  from  the  actual  provisions  which  the  constitution  contains^ 
a  law  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  very  soon  made  its  appearance^ 
with  various  other  measures^  equally  hostile  to  the  clerical  order» 
Of  these^  none  was  more  unpopular  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
Converits,  which  was  executed  wath  a  degree  of  harshness  and  seve- 
rity totally  uncalled  for.  In  many  instances  they  were  situated  ip 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  sole  iiiliabitants  were  a  fewx 
religious  men,  who,  though  generally  ignorant,  and  deficient  in 
mental  activity,  were  constantly  and  zealously  occupied  in  ad  mi-; 
nistering  spiritual  and  sometimes  niedical  comfort  to  the  smali 
population  of  shepherds  around  them.  The  inmates  of  these  esta-^ 
blishments  might  have  been  allowed  gradually  to  die  away^  or  hava 
been  called  upon  to  contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income 
(for  a  certain  contribution  was  at  all  times  exacted  from  them)  ta 
the  necessities  of  the  state ;  but  such  moderation  would  not  have 
suited  the  temper  of  the  new  governors  with  whom  tliey  had  to  deal.. 

Their  next  great  error  was,  the  exclusion  of  the  nobility  from  ail 
political  influence  whatsoever ;  imder  the  vain  idea  that  a  natioa 
could  be  governed  by  one  popular  assembly  without  any  further 
check  or  controul,  except  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  by  the 
King,  and  that  limited  and  curtailed  by  Necker's  invention  of  a  sus- 
pensive veto,  and  by  the  notable  expedient  of  appointing,  as  advisers 
of  the  crown,  a  council  of  state  elected  and  paid  by  the  Cortes.  It  is. 
true  that,  owing  to  the  causes  we  have  already  enumerated,  it  is  a 
received  opinion  that  materials  for  forming  an  luleqnate  chamber  of 
peers  will  not  be  found  among  the  higher  classes  in  Spain;  but  we 
doubt  this:  envy  of  their  vast  possessions,  and  the  numbers  by, 
whom  the  titles  of  nobility  were  claimed,  have  contributed  to  di- 
minish the  popularity  of  that  body;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe^ 
that  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  highest  class  of  grandees  with 
a  selection  from  the  inferior  order  of  nobility,  the  great  desideratum 
in  the  Spanish  constitution  might  be  supplied  with  adequate  re-, 
spectabiiity*  The  chief  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  chamber  of  peers,  would  be  in  the  selection  from  the 
inferior  nobles,  for  the  grandees  are  perhaps  too  coofined  in  number, 
to  form  alone  a  sufficient  deliberative  body.  At  all  events,  the  ex- 
periment ought  to  have  been  tried ;  and  this  very  material  omission 
in  the  original  scheme  of  the  government  ought  to  be  rectified; 
for,  independent  of  other  manifest  mkmo^Z^h  nothing  can  be  niore 

unjust 
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Miijast  than  to  exclude  from  all  legislative  duties  those  who,  from 
their  uealth  aiid  e.states,  are  most  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  to  leave  the  direction  of  public  afiairs  entirely  to  a 
stipendiary*  deputation. 

Whilst  the  Cortes  were  busily  employed  in  the  work  of  legisla- 
tion, their  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  it 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  Ferdinand's  original  intention  on  his 
release  from  captivity,  to  proceed  direct  to  the  capital,  and  there 
accept  and  swear  to  the  new  constitution;  and  (although  he  ix 
said  to  have  shown  equal  dislike  to  the  constitutionalists  as  to  the 
followers  of  Joseph)  his  repairing  to  Valencia,  and  his  refusal  to 
ratify  tlie  act  which  had  been  framed  during  his  absence,  seem  to 
have  been  the  result  of  some  subsequent  deliberations. 

Attempts  were  then  made  to  induce  the  popular  leaders  to  con- 
sent to  some  modifications  of  the  code,  but  their  reply  was,  *  The 
constitution,  the  whole  constitution,  and  nothing  but  the  constitu- 
tion !'  a  most  unfortunate  as  well  as  foolish  determination  ;  for  if 
each  party  had  yielded  somewhat  of  the  points  in  dispute,  a  medium' 
might  have  been  adopted,  and  Spain  might  have  at  this  ntomeiit 
enjoyed  that  tranquillity,  of  which,  after  so  many  years  of  tiimalt, 
ahe  stands  so  much  in  need.  The  course  pursued  by  Ferdinand 
was  equally  unwise ;  the  Cortes  were  not  convoked  as  he  had 
promised,  and  all  legal  forms  were  set  at  defiance  in  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  hi  various  forms,  on  all  the  most  prominent  revo-< 
lutionary  leaders.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  these  civit 
dissensions  is  very  doubtful,  but  a  stronger  power  niiexpectedfy 
intervened  and  settled  the  dispute.  An  army  was  assembled  'at 
Cadiz  for  an  expedition  against  the  South  American  provinces; 
the  service  was,  as  we  have  said,  unpopular  with  both  oflicers  and 
men ;  they  had  no  great  taste  for  their  ultimate  destination,  ahd 
they  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  voyage  by  which  they  were  to 
commence  the  enterprize ;  they  accordingly  mutinied,  and  by  way 
of  legalizing  their  offence,  made  the  restoration  of  the  constitution* 
of  1812  their  pretest;  but  there  was  no  corresponding  sentiment 
in  the  people  at  large,  and  the  injudicious  measures  since  pursued 
by  the  Cortes  have  given  strength  to  their  opponents.  Their  re- 
forms, which  were  never  popular,  have  ended  in  producing  a  roy- 
alist army  ;  and  in  most  places,  the  stones  set  up  to  commemorate 
the  era  of  the  new  constitution  have  been  thrown  dow-n.  The 
Cortes,  exasperated  at  this  opposition,  removed  several  officer^ 
suspected  of  disaffection,  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  conscrip- 
tion to  maintain  their  omii  army ;  the  consequences  of  such  mea- 
sures were  natural,  and  Spain  is  now  subject  to  the  united  horrors 


♦  Tbe  inrmhen  of  the  Cortex  TerciTtr  lire  dolhrs  per  ^eiii.  Whilst  in  atten^bnce. 
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of  a  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion  :  a  complication  of  evils,  the 
termination  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 

Th^  example  of  military  rebellion^  thus  held  out  by  Spain,  has 
since  been  followed  in  Portugal,  in  Piedmont  and  in  Naples^  A 
few  words  on  the  revolutionary  spectacle,  got  up  in  the  latter 
coubtr}',  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  we  select  it  as  the 
most  perfectly  dramatic  performance  of  the  kind,  having,  within  a*, 
very  limited  space  and  time,  a  beginning,  middle  and  end,  as  is 
required  in  such  cases.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this  country^ 
of  the  ardent  zeal  for  liberty  displayed  by  the  Neapolitans  on  the^- 
occasion,  and  of  the  decided  public  feeling  manifested  in  favour 
of  the  constitution.  It.is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  ac-* 
count  either  with  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  or  the  subsequent  termi- 
nation of  the  transaction.  Except  in  the  galleries  of  the  theatre,  or 
of  the  chamber  where  the  deputies  assembled,  no  symptom  of  en- 
thusiasm was  ever  apparent.  The  troops  levied  from  the  provinces, 
(amongst  whom  were  to  be  found  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Samnites,)  murmured  loudly  at  being  called  out  to  defiend  their  own 
frontiers ;  and  whilst  the  Austriatis  were  marching  into  the  king- 
dom, the  citizens  of  Naples  continued,  withoiit  -any  kind  (of  inter- 
ruption, their  amusement  of  pelting  each  other  with  sugar  plums 
on  the  Corso.  An  army,  indeed,  of  a  very  flourishing  aspect  was 
collected,  and  marched  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  but  it 
vanished  *  like  a  guilty  thing*  upon  the  fearful  summons,  not  of  tlie 
Austrian  cannon,  for  we  believe  those  dread  engines  never  camei 
into  play,  but  of  the  Austrian  drum- boys,  who  preceded  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  invaders.  And  so  ended  the  Neapolitan  re- 
volution, which  for  a  few  days  was  an  object  of  as  great  and  general 
interest  as  the  Spanish  revolution  now  is. 

Ttie  attempt  at  d  revolution  in  Piedmont  was  still  more  con- 
temptible. Count  Pecchio — the  name  of  whose  work  we  have  pre-= 
fixed  to  this  Article — appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  sufferers  by 
this  abortive  effort,  and  to  have  soiught  what  he  considered  '  a  cer- 
tain asylum'  in  Spain ;  which  we  should  imagine  was  (wider  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case)  like  choosing  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  for  a  secure  retreat  from  volcanic  eruptions ;  but  much 
as  Spain  ought  to  have  been  flattered  by  the  Count's  selection  of 
her  a^  jan  asylum,  he  was  mortified  to  find  that  the  cause  to  wliicli 
he  had  devoted  himself  was  not  only  not  a  topic  of  interest  in  his 
adopted  country,  but  that  the  well  educated  Spanish  liberales  had 
never  l»eard  a  syllable  of  the  Piedmontese  revolution,  and  did  not 
exactly  know  where  Piedmont  was  situated. 

*  Though  so  many  days  in  Madrid,  and  the  first  Italian  who  has 
reached  it  since  the  disasters  of  which  my  country  has  been  lately  the 
theatre,  will  you  believe  rae,  when  I  say,  that  not^a  sqiil  ha?  yet  con- 

;descended 
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descended  to  interrogate  me  on  the    revolution  of  Piedmont?    If  the^ 
subject  happens  to  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  any 
thing  is  said  about  Itaiyi  the  speakers  are  sure  to  confound  Piedmont 
with  Kaples;  although  these  two  countries  are  seven  hundred  miles, 
apart  Y-^Pecchio^s  Spanish  and  Foriugueze  Revolutionsy  p.  34. 

This  ignorance  was  of  course  very  mortifying  to  Signior  PecchiO) 
vet  he  must  allow  us  to  observe,  Uiat  he  himself  affords  some  excuse 
for  the  little  anxiety  shown  by  the  woi^d  as  to  the  Piedmontese 
Revolution^  seeing  that  he,  an  actor  th^reiny  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  revolutions,  for  matter  on 
which  to  employ  his  pen ;  and  hisLctters  are  so  far  valuable  that 
they  contain  abundant  proofs,  in  additiop '  to  those  which  have 
already  been  adduced,  of  the  incapacity  and  ignorance  of  the  leading 
people  in  Spain. 

.  We  abstain  from  any  discussion  of  the  grievances  alleged  by 
I*^rance  against  Spain,  or  any  prognostics  as  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  hostilities  now  in  progress.  We  will  confine  our- 
aelves  to  the  expression  of  a  hope>  nay  of  a  belief  that,  out  of  the 
unprecedeuted  situation  and  complicated  difficulties  in  which  Spain 
u  placed,  there  will  arise  an  order  of  things,  which,  by  ensuring  to 
the  monarch  due  authority,  to  the  church  due  respect,  to  the  rich 
tlieir  natural  weight  and  consideration,  and  to  the  body  of  the  peo^ 
pie  an  adequate  representation,  may  secure  the  internal  prosperity, 
of  Spain,  and  contribute,  both  by  the  fact  and  the- example,  to  the 
permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe.  .  , 

.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  as  to  tbe  conduct  of  this 
country  in  the  negociations  connected  wath  this  affair. 

After  the  very  full  discussion  to  which  they  have  been  subject 
for  some  months  past,  both  in  ^nd  out  of  parliament,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  judicious  course  which 
has  been  adopted  by  our  government  in  their  foreign  negociations;' 
or  to  express  our  high  admiration  of  the  temperate,  though  firm 
line  of  conduct  which  has  been  adopted  by  them  in  a  conjuncture 
so  full  of  difficulty  and — the  proceedings  of  their  opponents 
oblige  us  to  add — of  danger.  These  proceedings  appeared  calcu- 
lated to  plunge  us  into  war,  and,  if  that  was  not  the  intention,  then 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  were  idle  and  puerile. 
But  in  whatever  way  the  charges  were  meant  to  operate, 
a  more  signal  defeat  was  never  inflicted  on  any  party,  t,han 
that  which  the  opposition  suffered,  on  this  question,  after  a 
debate  of  unusual  length,  and  still  more  unusual  result*.  The 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Canning,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  mpre  re*- 
markable  for  its  eloquence  than  for  the  clearness  with  wbic^.it 
explained  all  the  intricacies  of  a  very  complicated,  subject,  and 
tlie  ability  with  which  he  applied  to  the  individuftl  cases,  the 

.  great 
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great  aikl  efemal  principles  of  national  law  and  publtcf  jUstke; 
There  aeUont  lias  been  an  occasion  in  which  the  anxiety  of  the 
countrjr  for<a  full  justification  of  a  great  public  measure,  involvn^g 
the  national  interests- and  honour,  has  been  so  completely  satisfied 
and  alloyed.  Absurd  as  the  motion^  which  called  forth  this  exr 
planation,  was  in  itself,  no  question  was  iever  so;  absurdly  Inar. 
naged--— ifia/erim  superabat  ufus:  and  the  right. thinking  part  i6f 
the  world  must  feel  under  infinite  obligation,  to  the, mover. of  it# 
for  affording  so  fair  ian  opportunity  to  our  ministers  of;  expo^uhding 
that  neutral  policy  by  which  they  have  at  once  preserved  the  p^c^ 
of  EoffTand,  and  probably  shortened  and  circumscribed  the  hoQtilit 
ties  which  they  could  not  wholly  avert;  we  perfectly  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  Crisis,  that —  •• 

',  If  England  remain  strictly  and  absolutely  neutral,  the  contest  that 
is  about  to  take,  place  will,  in  all  probatiility,  be  short,  unless  it  dbange 
its  grounds.  If  it  do  so  change,  then  a  fresh  case  will  arise,  which  wiU 
demand  fresh  consideration ;  and  any  project  of  permanent  occupation 
or  conquest  (which  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  is  the  present  pur- 
pose of  France,  or  her  allies)  would  be  an  unavoidable  cause  for  direct 
interference.  But  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  any  departure  from 
'  strict  neutrality,  in  fact,  spirit  and  letter,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
will  not  fail  to  make  the  contest  more  complicated,  more  sanguinary, 
and  more  protracted  than,  according  to  every  rational  expectation,  it 
will  otherwise  prove.' — Crisis  of  Spain,  pp.  69^  70. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  stated,  that  the  government  of  this  country 
ought  to  have  held  ^  language  calculated  to  bring  France  to  her 
senses,'  (such  is  the  phrase,)  and  to  induce  ber  to  desist  from  the 
meditated  attack.  We  will  not  repeat  Mr.  Canning's  triumphant 
arguments  against  such  disreputable  conduct,  as  using  strong 
language  without  being  prepared  to  support  it  by  the  strongest 
measures,  but  the  advocates  for  strong  language  or  measures 
must  allow  us  to  remind  them,  in  justice  to  those  who  are  ac- 
cused of  favouring  France,  horv  much  has  been  ventured  for  the 
sake  of  Spain.  The  British  mimsters  actually  slaked  the  peace 
of  the  British  empire  in  behalf  of  Spain ;  for  if  she  had  consented 
to  any  change  in  her  constitution,  and  the  French  government 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  it,  we  could  hardly  have  escaped  from 
a  rupture  with  the  latter  power,  had  she  still  persisted  in  her  pro* 
jects  of  invasion. 

But  independent  of  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  France 
would  or  ought  to  be  induced  by  strong  language  to  abandon  any 
enterprize  in  which  she  may  think  herself  entitled  to  engage,  it 
would  be  surely  unwise  to  give  any  colour  to  a  notion  indus- 
triously circulated  abroad,  that  England  approves  of  the  Spanish 
Coitstitution,  with  M  its  imperfections;  and,  by  violent  language f 
y.  irdiir»KXvui.  no.  lvi.  n  n  to 
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to  k«ci  the  world  to  hnagioe  not  onlj  that  we  cdatider  Fnmce  to 
be  acting  absolutely  wrong,  hot  that  Spain  has  taken  the  course 
which  is  ahnoluitlif  righi.  Such  conduct  might,  indeed,  tend 
greatly  to  increase  the  obstinacy  of  the  one  party,  but  could 
not  fail  also  to  exasperate  the  other.  With  England  for  ber  ally, 
in  the  argument,  Spain  might  fairly  imagine  diat  she  need  not 
change  one  particle  of  her  constitution ;  for  concede  a  single  point 
of  the  discussion ;  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  Spain 
herself,  than  the  exciting  of  so  Mse  a  notion.  We  wish  too 
well  to  Spain-  not  to  wish  to  see  her  constitution  modified  into  the 
elements  of  a  free  form  of  goyemment,  suited  to  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  capable  of  progressive  expansion  as 
the  nation  may  become  more  fitted  for  that  state  of -freedom  which 
is  the  bles^ifig  of  our  own  country,  and  \«'bich  Englishmen, .  at 
least  all  truf;  EpgUshnient  equally  know  how  to  ^ppreqiate.and  to 
mjoy. 
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the  heart  of  Jesus,  sanctioned  by  that 

.  church,  25—27 — saperstitioua  rites  of 
the  Society  of  Victims,  28—30 — notice 
of  the  Convulsionnwiies,  30 — pretended 
miracles  of  the  Deacon  Paris,  31 — 3S— 
and  of  La  Sainte  Epiae,  of  Port  Royal, 
30 — 35 — account  of  the  theosophy  of  St. 
Martin,  36,  37 — and  of  ttie  revolutionary 
sect  of  Avignon^  38*«-41 — the  •  present 
state  of  ProtesteotisflaconsideiQcC  42 — 
44~-remarks  on  the  re>uoion  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Cathofic  qburcbes, 
44  45. 

Gregoire(M.)  Histoiie  de  hi  Tb^>plHian- 
tropie,  493— introduction  of  infidelity 
into.  France,  493,  4£)4r  «"gBmadi  of  M. 
Gregoire  on 'the  Cailufe  of  David  Wil- 
liams's deistic^  religion*  495r«Tieati«va- 
gant  and-impiOtts  tenets  of  therepMblican 
infidels '  of  Franoe,  496,  497— ^origin  of 
the  Theophilanthropists,  497— aecount 
of  their  form  of  worship  at  Paris*  498, 
499,  500 — their  creed,  500 — their  nup- 
tial ceremonies,  501t— nomination  of.  in- 
fants, {'d.^-funerel  servioe  and-  holidays, 
ib* — festival  in  honour  of  toleration,  501, 
502 — schism  aoogag  the- Theophilaathro- 
pists,  502,  503— conduct  of  the  republi- 
can government  towards  thero,5(M<,  505 
— their  behaviour  in  (he  departments, 
506,  507  —  decline. of  llieophilanlhro- 
pism,  o08-*>lN>rrible  4;onseq«ieooes  of  <  in- 
fidelity in  France)  509,  510.    / 

Guicciardiniv  chataOter  o(f»  as  an.hiBlorian, 
369.  


H. 


Hattemistes,  a  Dutch  sect,  noUce  of.  It. 

Henniker,  Sir  F.  Notes  during  a  Visit  jlo 
Egypt,  &C.  59 — character  of  the  work, 
60,  61. 

Henri  IV.  king  of  Franqe»  real  cause  of  his 
renouncing  the  protestant  religion,  511. 

Hieroglyphics,  Egyptian,  Reseaurches  into, 
190-^193— copy  of  an  hieroglyphic  al- 
phabet, 194. 

Hogendorp, 
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Itogendorp,  GenttBl,*  auecdotetof,  535» 

396.    . 
Ilulland,  remark!  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on 

the  commerce  of,  4S5, 4S6. 
Holy  AUiance.    See  fjpcm. 
Hood,  Ijeut,  assassination  of»  400— -eolo- 

ginm  on  his  character,  400, 401 . 
liome,  David,  anecdote  of,  517— :SUppotcd 

the  heathen  rojtiiology  to  evist  in  some 

of  the  otlier  planets,  5S6. 

I. 

Indian  Aichipebgo,  reniarlu  on  the  abori- 
ginal races  of  inhabitants.  111—- 116 — on 
the  languages  spoken  there,  117,  119, 
120 — remarks  on  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  future  intercourse  with  these 
islands,  127—129. 

Infidelity,  real  origin  of  in  France,  510, 
511 — its  effects  in  that  country,  509, 
510 — impious  tenets'  of  the  republican 
infidels,  496,497 — unsuccessful  attempts 
of  I>avid  Williams  to  estabfish  an  infidel 
liturgy  and  worship  in  London,  494;  495 
—review  of  the  circomstauoes  which 
paved  the  way  for  introducing  infidelity 
into  England,  519,  513 — its  progress 
there  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
514-^faciiitated  bv  the  writings  of 
Hume,  Voltaire,  t£id  Rousseau,  515 — 
progress  of  infidelity  in  England  previous 
to  the  French  Resolution,  520 — its  pre- 
sent state  in  that  conntiy,  522 — remarks 
on  the  different  classes  of  infidels  there, 
529,  524— secret  misery  of  uiibeliev^^rs, 
524. 
'  Inscription,  sepulchral,  at  Rome,  328. 

Ionian  Islands,  great  improvement  in,  478, 
479. 

Ireland,  Rev.  Dr.,  NuptuB  Same,  179 — oc- 
casion of  this  tract,- 183— abstract  of  its 
argument,  184 — pilfered  by  Mr.  Tebbs, 
185-^189. 

Isle  of  France,  manners  of  the  Mulatto 
women  in,  340. 

Isniaei  Pasha,  noble  conduct  of,  83,  84 — 
Expedition  of  to  Sennaar,  93, 94. 

Jefferv  (Mr.),  the  publisher  of  Sir  C.  H. 
Williams's  works,  disingenuous  conduct 
of  in  that  publication  exposed,  46,  47. 

Jerkcrs,  in  America,  notice  of,  7. 

Johnson  (Dr.),  adirarable  prayer  of,  533. 

Joraard  (M.),  blunders  of,  exposed,  70, 79, 
92.  *• 

louy  (£.),  SffUoi  Trt^SdU,  97 — remarks  on 
the  author's  preface,  97 — 101 — plan  of 
the  tragedy,  with  specimens  and    re 
marks,  101—111. 

K. 

Knighls  of  NapolcvilrUOticc  ofi-lB. 


Lacretelle  (Ch.),  Hutoin  de  l\ 
CoMtkuante  de  France,  271— ^avouraUi^ 
situation  of  the  author  for  undertaking 
this  work,  ib» — character  of  his  former 
productions,  27 1 ,  272,  275— plan  of  th^ 
present  work,  273,  274.    See  France. 

Lalayette  (Marquis  de),  character  of,  285, 
286. 

Lamballe  (Princess  de),  assassinated  by 
the  republicant  of  £^rii,473. 

Lelorrain  (M.),  researches  of,  in  Egypt, 
75— bis  falsehoods  exposed,  76* 

libellous  publications,  the  source  at  revo- 
lutionary principles  among  the  people, 
199,  200—are  themselves  caused  by 
political  parties,  201 — 203 — particularly 
by  the  conduct  of  the  opposition,  f05^-r 
215. 

Louis  XIV.  revokes  the  edict- df  Nantes, 
511 — remarks  on  the  consequences  of 
that  revocation ,  ifr.  5 1 2* 

Louis  XVI.  character- of,  276—456,  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Paris  from  Versailles, 
290,  291 — efforts  made  to  save 'him  and 
the  royal  family  from  the  revolationhfttf, 
300 — plan  of  tlieir  escape  to  Vareanes, 
301,  302 — the  duchess  d'Angonl^me's 
account  of  it,  465 — its  frustration,  303, 
304^the  royal  family  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Paris,  305,  306 — Louis  accepts 
the  constitution  proposed  by  the  consti- 
tuent assembly,  307,  308 — insulted  by 
that  body,  461— anecdote  of  his  apatliy, 
timidity,  or  reserve,  457. 

Louis  XVIII.  Narrative  of  his  Jpumey  to 
Brnxelles  and  Cobientz,  in  1791,  464— 
extracts  from  it,  with  remarks  on  his  fri- 
volous conduct,  467— 469. 

Lowe  (Sir  Hudson),  vindication  of,  from 
the  charge  of  preventing  Buonaparte 
from  receiving  newspapers,  228 — 930 — 
of  incapacity,  230---of  tampering  with 
Mr.  O'Meara,  to  become  a  spy  oft  Buo- 
naparte, 251 — 238-*of  cruelty  towards 
him,  238 — 242 — remarks  on  Buona- 
parte's observations  on  bin,  247. 


M. 


Machiavcl,  anecdotes  of,  368,  369. 

Magnetic  Needle,  infiuenco  of  -Aurora 
Boreaiis  on,  405. 

Malayan  Miscellanies,  notice  of,  136. 

Marie  Antoinette,  character  of  Louis  XVI. 
bv,  456 — faction  against  her»-456— 'lier 

.  disregard  of  etiquette,  459---4ts  conse- 
quences, 460 — her  agony  at  the  assassi- 
nation  o^  the  priiioeos  de  Lamballe,  473 
—and  of  Louis  XVI.,  474. 

Massacres  at  Paris  in  1789,  1^80 — mid  in 

the 
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tht  proTinoeHf  261 — f87 — partkilaiiy 

at  Nltmei,  297 — and  at  Avignon,  f99. 
Mata  Florida  (Marquis),    aneodofet  of, 

561. 
Mennonitet^f  Alsace,  notice  of,  13, 14. 
Mills  (Charles)  The  Traveit  tf  Theodore 

DucMit    966''dlficulty   of   composing 

•  Tojages  imai^naires,  i6.  966— plan  of 
the  work,  with  extracts  and  remariu, 

Mirabeau,  Count  dt,  charaefer  of,  983, 
S84. 

Miracles,  pretended,  of  St  Patrick,  re- 
marks on,  19 — fl~of  St  Antonio,  9t — 
t4— of  the  Holj  Thorn,  at  Port  Rojal, 
30— 35— of  the  Deacoo  Paris,  at  Paris, 
31—33. 

Moore  (Abraham),  Oda  of  Pindar  fraiis- 
lated,  410 — character  of  the  translation, 

•  419 — Spedmens  of  It,  with  remarks, 
490—430. 

Moore  ^Thomas),  iHth  Melodiei,  138— 
remarKs  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of, 
139,  140 — extracts  from  them,  with  ob- 
terratioiis,  140 — 144. 

-Mosquitoes,  raraees  of,  381. 

Moacraito  Shore,  land-bobble  of,  exposed, 
1.57—161. 


N. 


Naples,  remarks  on  the  revolution  in,  55. 

NavigaUon  Laws,  abstracts,  &c.  of,  430 — 

.    sketch  of  the  earlier  laws,  previously  to 

the  navigation  act  of  Charles  II.,  431— 

operation  of  that  act  on  the  commerce  of 

Holland,  435—437 — and    of   the  new 

-  laws  recently  passed,  439 — remarks  on 
the  extension  of  licence  given  by  them 
to  British  ships,  and  luso  to  foreign 
^hips,  433,  434— the  new  laws  calcu- 
lated to  favour  the  shorter  navigation, 
434— but  not  to  augment  British  navl 
gation,  437,  438 — probable  influence  of 

•the  new  laws  on  the  British  colonies, 

-  438 — 44t — remarks  on  the  warehousing 
bill,  443,  444— estimate  of  the  benefits 
actually  obtained  by  altering  the  navi- 
gation laws,  445—449. 

Necker,  (M),  restored  to  the  office  of  mi- 
nister of  finances,  in  France,  980 — his 
financial  embarrassments,  983. 

Ntsmes,  horrid  massacres  at,  997*. 

Nolan  (Michael,  Esq.)  Speech  on  the  Toor 
Laws,  349 — his  sound  observations  on 
the  increase  of  populaUon,  358 — aqd  on 
the  law  of  settlement,  tfrw-^principles  of 
the  bill  proposed  by  him  for  altering  and 
aowndiftg  the  poor  laws,  359 — outlines 
of  his  uff>'360-«Hr«marks  thereon,  361 — 

90v* 


Nftbii^  popHlalluii  of*  83 — remadM  on  the 
people  inhabitii^  this  coaDtiy,  96, 97. 

O. 

O'Meara  (Barry  £•),  Napoleon  in  Eiile, 
919 — remarks  on  the  tffoitt  of  Buona- 
parte*s  agents  to  |ive  poblicitv  to  hint, 
990— -notice  of  Mr.  GKMeara  s  promo- 
tions in  the  navy,  991— ^lis  appointment 
to  be  Buonaparte's  surgeon,  t&.-^fahe- 
hood  of  his  statements  exposed  from  his 
own  admissions,  first,  respecting  the 
causes  of  his  disodssion  from  St^  Helens, 
993-^998;  secondly,  of  his  assertions 
respecting  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  preventing 
Buonaparte  from  rec^ving  newspapers, 
998 — 930 ;  tliirdly,  of  his  charges  of  in- 
capacity against  Sir  H.  Lowe,  930,  931 ; 
fourtlily,  of  his  assertion  that  Sir  H. 
Lowe  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  act 
as  a  spy  on  Buonaparte,  931 — 938; 
fifthly,  of  his  charges  of  craelty  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  towards 
Madame  Bertrand,  938 — 949 — remarks 
on  CMeara's  character  of  Count  Mon- 
tholon,  949 — 945 — and  on  hb  reports  of 
Buonaparte's  conversation  with  him, 
946 — respecting  Sir  HudscAi  Lowe,  947 
— ^Sir  George  Cockbum,  948i,  949— on 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  950-^  Lord 
Londonderry,  950 — 959— exposure  of 
Buonaparte's  frauds  relative  to  his  birth 
and  family,  953, 954 — duplicity  of  Buo- 
naparte to  Lord  Wbitworth,  255 — vin- 
dication of  Madnme  Campan  from  the 
falsehoods  of  0*Meara,  956- — 958 — hb\a 
of  Buonaparte  being  forced  to  sell  his 
plate,  to  prevent  his  being  starved,  959, 
960— exaggerated  accounts  of  his  indis- 
position, 961 — real  account  of  his  death 
contrasted  with  O'Meara's  statement, 
969.963. 

Opposition,  character  of,  906,  907 — influ- 
ence of  the  opposition  on  tlie  radical 
press,  204,  205,  207—915. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  foments  disturbances  at 
Paris,  978 — joins  the  national  assembly, 
t6. — excites  insurrection,  9^,  28.1 — his 
cabals  in  October,  1789, 985— base  cha- 
racter, 285 — the  author  of  the  massacre 
at  Versailles,  988,  989. 

Owhyee,  hots  of,  desczibed,'344. 

P. 
Paris  (the  deacon),  pretended  miracles  of, 

31—33. 
Paris,  demolition  of  the  Bastille  a^  in  1789, 
979 — tumults  and  massacres  in  that 
capital,  985 — 992 — account  of  the 
king's  flight  theiiue,  and  compulsory  re- 
tnni  thither^  300^30^  : 

Partj' 


mmx. 
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Party.ft^ing  defimid,  145--Qaes  of,  lAGr-^ 
its  abuses,  147,  148 — roles  for  our  con- 
duct towards  those  who  differ  from  us, 
148,  149 — how  to  mitigate  partj^ -spirit 
in  our  opponents,  149,  150. 

Patrick  (St.),  remarks  on  the  pretended 
mirades  of,  20— 2«. 

Pecchio  (Count),  Anecdotes  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Revolutions,  536 — remarks 
on  them,  560. 

Pietists  in  Denmark,  notice  of,  11. 

Pindar,  opinions  of  tlie  ancients  concern- 
ing, 410,  411 — remarks  on  his  genius, 
and  on  the  structure  of  his  odes,  412 — 
418 — character  of  the  new  translation  of 
tfi^m,  419— specimens  of  it,  with  re. 
marks,  420—430. 

Polar  Sea,  journey  to.     See  Franklin, 

Pool  of  Bcthesda,  a  poem,  4,  5. 

Poor  laws,  reports  and  speeches  on,  349 — 
refutation  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  proposition, 
that  compulsory  assessment  is  the  cause 
of  the  great  increase  of  pauperism,  350 
— and  that  the  demands  of  human  want 
may  be  supplied  by  gratuitous  means, 
particularly  in  Glasgow,  351,  352 — com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  poor,  not  con- 
.  fined  to  England,  353,  354— benefits 
resulting  from  such  provision,  355 — the 
moTttl  grievances  of  the  poor-laws  ex- 
aggerated, ib, — the  pressure  of  the  poor's 
rate  in  certain  districts,  accounted  for, 
356*  357 — evils  of  abolishing  the  law  of 
settlement,  358 — pruiciple  of  Mr.  No- 
lan's Bill  for  regulating  the  poor,  359 — 
outline  of  its  provisions,  360 — remarks 
on  the  different  schemes  projected  for 
the  management  of  the  poor,  362,  364 
— propositions  for  improving  the  poor- 
laws,  365. 

Population  of  andent  and  modem  Borne, 
321,  322— of  Nubia,  83. 

Port  Royal,  notice  of  the  pretended  mirade 
of  LaSainte  Epine,  at,  30 — 35. 

Poyais,  land  bubble  exposed,  157 — 161. 

Premontval,  precious  sdieroc  of  Deism, 
proposed  by,  496. 

Protestantism,  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of,  42 — 44 — and  on  the  onion  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
44,  45. 

Publications,  New,  List  of,  265". 

Pulo-Nias  (Island),  account  of,  123 — 125. 

R. 

Regency  of  Cadiz,  account  of,  551, 
Regent's  Town,  flourishing  state  of  the  li- 
berated negroes  at,  176. 
Relics  at  Rome,  remarks  on,  330,  331. 
Revolution  iu  Franqe^  obfiCCVAtlons  on  the  I 
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effects  Qf,  S07,  908-^213,  Sll-^-Si^ 
See  France. 

Rhinsburghers,  tenets  of,  11. 

Richardson  (Dr.Robert),  Travels  along  the 
Mediterraneau,  &c.,  59''-€iiaractear  of 
them,  61 — strictures  on  tils  remarks  on 
the  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  80»  81 — progress 
of,  into  Nubia,  82,  83— providaitial 
escapes  of,  389 — 395. 

Rohler,  notice  of  the  tenets  of,  15. 

Rome  (ancient),  mistaken  notions  concflm- 
ing  the  splendour  of,  corrected,  315, 316 
— population  of  ancient  and  modern 
Rome,  321,  322— its  extent,  322— re- 
marks on  the  Via  Sacra,  323 — on  the 
topography  of  the  Capitol,  324,  325— of 
the  Circus  and  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
325—328 — sepulchral  inscription,  328 
— architecture  of  St.  Peter's  church,  329 
— remarks  on  supposed  relics  exhibited 
Rome,  330,  331. 

Romish  Church,  intolerance  of,  512 — ^the 
real  cause  of  Henri  IV.'s  reconciliation 
to  it,  511. 

Rosenfeld,  account  of  the  extraordinary 
tenets  of;  15,  16. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  remarks  on, 
181,  182. 

S. 

St.  David's  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  remarks  on  the  expedieacy 
of,  179,  100. 

Sennaar,  Expedition  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt, 
93,  94-r-account  of  its  capital,  94,  93» 

Sieyes  Abbe,  character  of,  282. 

Slave  market  of  Rio  Janeiro,  visit  to,  S36. 

Slave  Trade,  review  of  papers  concerning, 
161 — causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
treaties  concerning  it,  162— aeconnts  of 
the  Spanish  slave  traffic,  1^3 — and  of 
the  Portugueze,  164,  165—169,  170— 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  captured  ne- 
groes, 165 — on  the  slave-trade  of  the 
Netherlands,  166 — ravages  committed 
by  the  French  slave-traders,  167 — stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, 168,  169— atrocious  case  of 
the  French  ship,  theRodeur,  171, 172 — 
the  slave-trade  abolished  in  Madagas- 
car, 173 — remarks  on  the  legislation  of 
America  rdative  to  ihe  slave-trade,  173; 
174 — importance  of  the  islaiul  of  Fer- 
nando Po,  as  a  setileraent  for  preventing 
the  slave-trade,  175— flourishing  iJettle- 
ments  of  liberated  negroes,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  176— impolicy  of  the-  French, 
Spanish,  and  Netherlandish  governments 
in  accuragtation  of  slaves  in  their  re- 
spective colonies,  177,  178. 

O  o  Snow- 
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Saow-hofues  of  the  Etquimaox,  described, 
386. 

Spain,  pamphlets  on  the  affairs  of,  536 — 
causes  that  operate  to  mislead  the  judg- 
ment in  the  present  state  of  Spanish  af- 
hin,  ib.  537 — causes  of  the  insurrection 
of  1808,  540 — ancient  powers  of  the 
kings,  543 — imbecility  of  the  later  sovc* 
reigns,  543-— present  state  of  the  country 
and  people,  544,  545,  554— examina- 
tion of  the  Spanish  constitution,  547 — 
551 — character  of  Arguellcs,  one  of  its 
franiers,  548 — his  want  of  judgment,  549 
— account  of  the  regency  of  Cadiz,  551 — 
553 — ludicrous  proceedings  in  Cortes, 
552 — Spanish  subscription,  and  ball,  538, 
553— errors  of  the  new  constitution,  555 
— mutiny  of  the  Cadis  expedition,  556 — 
npatliy  and  levity  of  the  Neapolitans 
during  the  revolutionary  proceedings, 
557 — judicious  policy  of  the  English  go- 
vernment in  their  foreign  negociations, 
.558 — probable  results  from  the  adoption 
of  strong  language  1 559 — right  of  Spain  to 
the  Mosquito  territory,  159, 160 — decree 
of  the  Spanish  cortes,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  slave-traders,  162. 

States  General  of  France,  constitution  and 
proceedings  of,  277. 

Stone-Indians,  notice  of,  379. 

Strangeways  (Thomas),  Sketch  of  the  Mot- 
^uito  Shore,  157 — fraudulent  design  of 
the  publication  exposed,  158 — 161. 

Somatra,  proceedings  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of.  111 — important  information 
contained  in,  135 — 137. 

Sydney,  tlie  capital  of  Fort  Jackson,  de- 
scribed, 347. 

T. 

TaUey rand- Peri gord,  character  and  conduct 
of,  293,  294 — instructions  of  Buonaparte 
to,  255. 

Tebbs  (V.  H.)  Prixe  Essay  on  Adultery, 
179 — remarks  on  his  disingenuous  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Ireland's  *  Nuptiae  Sacrae,' 
185—188. 

Tbeophilanthropists,  origin  of,  497 — their 
form  of  worship,  498 — 500— creed,  500 
— >marriage  rites,  501 — Nomination  of 
infants,i6. — funeral  service  and  holidays, 
ib, — festival  in  honour  of  toleration,  501, 

^  602 — schisms  among  them,  502,  503 — 
conduct  of  the  republican  government 
towards  them,  504,  505— behaviour  of 
the  tbeophilanthropists  in  the  depart- 
ments, 506,  507 — decline  of  tbeophilan- 
tiir^pism,  508* 


Theosopby  of  St,  Martin,  notice  of,  36,  37. 

Thoulouse,  archbishop  of,  his  character  as 
a  finance-minister,  276. 

Tiruan,  ruins  on  the  island  of,  described, 
345. 

V. 

Varenncs,  account  of  the  escape  of  the 
royal  family  of  France  to,  301,  302, 
465— its  frustration,  303,  304. 

Verschorisles,  a  Dutch  sect,  notice  of,  11. 

Victims,  superstitious  rites  of  the  society  of, 
28—30. 

Voyage  Imaginaire,  difficulty  of  executing, 
365,  366. 

W. 

Warehousing  Bill,  remarks  on,  443,  444. 

West  Indies,  probable  influence  of  the  new 
navigation  laws  on,  438,  439,  440. 

Whatcley  (Rev.  Richard),  Bamptan  Lec- 
tures, on  Party  Feeling  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  144 — the  principle  of  party- 
feeling  described,  145 — its  uses,  146 — 
detail  of  its  abases,  147,  148 — remarks 
on  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards 
those  who  differ  from  us,  without  being 
blameable,  148,  149 — on  mitigating  the 
spirit  of  party  in  our  opponents,  149, 
150 — advice  concerning  ctmtroversy, 
150 — and  on  the  conduct  to  be  observed 
towards  dissenters,  151 — 153 — on  divi- 
sions within  the  church,  154— con- 
cluding remarks,  155 — 157. 

Whigs,  defence  of  the  late  whigs,  208, 
209 — progress  of  revolutionary  princi- 
ples among  the  present  Whigs,  210 — 
their  influence  on  the  public  press,  204, 
205,  212 — 214— remarks  on  their  con- 
duct, tiJlS — 219. 

Whitworth  (Lord),  negociations  of  with 
Buonaparte,  255 — duplicity  of  Buona- 
parte's iostructions  concerning  these  ne- 
gociations, ib,  256. 

Williams  (David),  unsuccessful  attempts 
of,  to  establish  an  infidel  liturgy  and 
worship  in  London,  494,  495. 

Williams  (Sir  C  H.),  Works,  46 — disinge- 
nuous conduct  and  effrontery  of  the  pub- 
lisher, ib.  47 — remarks  on  the  gross  in- 
delicacy of  Sir  C.  H.  Williams's  writings, 
48, 49 — ignorance  of  the  editor  exposed, 
50,  51 — specimens  of  the  unexceptiona- 
ble parts,  with  remarks — 53 — 59. 

Winter  travelling  in  the  Polar  Regions, 
described,  375 — 376. 

Y. 

Young  (Dr.),  successful  researches  of,  int^ 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  193. 
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